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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  nearly  a  twelvemonth  since  the  author,  in  conversation  with  a 
literary  friend  in  Boston,  found  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  elegant  accom- 
plishment which  a  knowledge  of  public  men,  especially  those  of  our  own 
time,  adds  to  the  general  education  of  the  individual,  male  or  female ;  and  the 
assertion  was  then  made  (the  truth  of  which  readers  may  test,  if  they  please) 
that  of  all  persons,  considered  to  be  educated  and  generally  intelligent,  in 
this  country,  who  have  not  themselves  been  in  public  life,  there  is  not  one  in 
ten  who  knows  the  oflSce,  politics,  and  general  characteristics  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  the  men  officially  making,  interpreting,  and  executing  the 
people's  laws. 

Agreeing  that  there  was  then  no  published  work  accessible  to  the 
masses,  from  which  such  information  could  readily  be  derived,  it  was  pro- 
jected that  the  author  should  endeavor  to  produce  one  at  the  earliest  day 
possible ;  and  such  was  the  origin  of  what,  with  many  misgivings,  he  now 
offers  the  public  in  this  volume. 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  work  to  allow  to  each  subject  not  exceed- 
ing two  pages,  including  portrait,  and  to  bring  each,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  that  limit ;  but  a  change  of  that  plan  was  very  soon  found  to  be  impera- 
tively necessary,  since  the  data  obtainable  for  many  of  the  biographies  would 
require  but  a  half  page  or  less,  while  in  other  instances  many  pages  could  be 
easily  and  profitably  filled. 

The  author  is  under  many  obligations  for  the  favor  and  uniform  cour- 
tesy with  which  his  numerous  applications  for  information,  made  to  the 
honorable  gentlemen  ivhose  lives  are  the  subjects  of  this  series,  have  been 
met;  and  he  begs  to  express  the  hope  that  all  who  shall  become  their 
successors  in  office  may  equally  assist  him,  or  those  who  shall  follow  him  in 
future  successive  series,  that  there  may  be  a  continuous  line  of  illustrations 
and  brief  biographies,  preserving  to  the  world,  in  similar  form,  the  personnel 
of  our  government,  because  of  their  great  value  not  only  to  contemporaries 
but  to  posterity. 

His  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  the  Press  throughout  the  coimtry, 
particularly  the  leading  journals  of  New  York  and  Boston,  from  whose  issues 
and  files  he  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  many  valuable  extracts. 

He  desires  further  to  say  that  his  interest  in  the  character  and  import- 
ance of  the  work,  since  its  inception,  has  increased  alike  with  its  burdens 
and  complications;  and  extensive  as  it  now  is  in  its  outlines,  he  cherishes 
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the  hope  that  it  may  be  quite  as  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  our  peo- 
ple, eHi)ecially  students  and  those  ambitious  of  being  generally  well-informed, 
to  induce  them  to  proi)erly  estimate  the  desirability  of  an  early  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  governmental  affairs — acquiring  such  education,  it  may  be,  by 
that  careful  perusal  of  this  series  and  its  successors,  which  shall  make  the 
faces  and  leading  characteristics  of  the  public  men  of  our  country  almost  as 
familiar  to  them  as  those  of  the  members  of  their  more  immediate  household. 
For,  recalling  that  truthful  remark  of  the  scientist,  that  **  he  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  nomenclature  of  a  science,  understands  that  science,  ^^  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  that  he  who  knows  the  names, 
location,  and  political  character  of  those  officers  who  are  the  factors  and 
exponents  of  a  government,  understands  that  government  in  most  of  its 
relations  and  bearings. 

Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  can  fully  appreciate  the  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulties  of  the  undertaking  to  collect  the  data  for  the  biographies  and 
the  photographs  for  the  portraits  of  several  hundred  officials,  distributed 
over  an  extent  of  territory  embracing  the  entire  country ;  and  fewer,  still, 
will  at  once  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  labor,  on  the  part  of  both 
publisher  and  author,  necessary  to  arrange  and  present  such  materials, 
involving  so  many  disconnected  facts  and  the  work  of  so  many  different 
artists,  in  one  volume,  at  a  cost  which  shall  bring  its  selling  price  down  to 
the  limit  of  four  or  five  dollars — ^this  being  regarded  as  a  desideratum  of  a 
book  intended  for  all  readers.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  many  obstacles 
and  perplexities,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  his  own  imperfect  work,  that 
the  author  now  bespeaks  for  this  result  of  his  efforts  that  lenient  judgment 

which  an  intelligent  and  generous  public  may  accord. 

p.  c.  H. 
Boston,  February,  1882. 
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^|.\jyiES  ABRAM  GARFIELD  is  of  Puritan  ancestry,  a  worthy  repre- 
fli  sentative  of  6ur  country's  noblest  stock.  His  lineage  can  be  traced 
r^  to  Edward  GnrHeld,  wlio  was  in  the  picked  company  broughf  by 
Governor  Winthrop  to  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  1686  was  one  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  six  proprietors  of  Watertown,  a  pleasiat  suburban  village  of  the 
New  England  metropolis,  where  for  several  gensrations  his  ancestors  lived. 
Solomon,  the  grandfather  of  James  Abram,  wai  Hhe  sixth  in  the  line  of  heroic 
men  who  figured  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  in  the  fight  at  Concord  Bridge.  He 
moved  into  New  York  State,  then  a  wilderness,  as  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  tlio  town  of  Worcester.  In  hli  bitmble  dwelling,  Abram,  the  father  of  the 
present  President,  was  bom  Dec.,  1799. 

He  married  Eliza  Ballou,  of  Huguenot  descent,  a  woman  of  rare  char- 
acter, whose  family  name  is  widely  known  in  the  religious  and  literary 
world.  She  early  lost  her  father,  and  the  family  removed  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  New  York,  where  she  became  the  playmate  of  Abram ;  and  when 
her  brother  James,  after  whom  General  Garfield  was  named,  took  the  family, 
including  Eliza,  to  Ohio,  Abram's  heart  went  with  her.  A  few  years  later, 
the  young  lover  closed  his  apprenticeship  with  a  Mr.  Stone,  and  found  his 
way  thither,  where  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  made  her  his  bride.  James  A. 
Garfield,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  was  bom  at  Orange,  fifteen  miles 
from  Mentor,  then  only  a  **  clearing, ''  on  Nov.  19,  1831. 

Wlien  James  was  only  eighteen  months  old,  his  father,  in  the  effort  to 
extinguish  a  forest  fire  near  his  home,  became  overheated,  and  was  taken 
violently  ill.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  medical  pretender,  which  hastened 
his  death. 

Before  he  expired  he  said  to  his  wife,  **  Eliza,  I  have  brought  you  four 
saplings  in  these  woods;  take  care  of  them."  The  true  mother  fulfilled 
well  her  trust.  She  sold  a  part  of  the  lot,  and  entered  bravely  upon  the 
life  struggle.  A  corner  of  the  remaining  land  was  given  for  a  school-house, 
that  she  might  secure  instruction  for  her  children.  When  three  years  of 
age,  James,  at  his  earnest  request,  was  carried  by  his  sister,  along  the  rude 
])ath,  to  school ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  he  received  a  copy  of 
the  Now  Testament  for  being  the  best  reader  in  his  class.  When  old  enough 
to  help  l)y  his  labors  in  the  support  of  the  family,  he  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity which  offered;  and  a  mere  boy,  swung  the  axe,  chop])ing  cord-woorl. 
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followed  the  mowers  in  the  hayfield,  or  **  burned  black  saltfl"  from  charred 
logs.  During  all  these  years  of  premature  toil  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
read  the  few  books  which  he  could  borrow,  by  the  fire-light  and  dim  candle. 
In  this  forest  life  we  have  the  key-note  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
character  in  all  his  subsequent  career, — devotion  to  education,  self-sacrificing 
love  for  home,  and  fidelity  to  obligations  everywhere,  with  a  tender  mother's 
infiuence  felt  through  all  his  steady  progress  in  manliest  life.  Stories  of 
the  sea,  the  lakes,  and  the  great  rivers,  had  awakened  in  his  heart  the 
desire  to  be  a  sailor;  and  he  one  day  started  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  not  far 
away,  to  "  go  before  the  mast,"  upon  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  But  encoun- 
tering at  the  outset  a  drunken,  profane  captain  and  crew,  he  was  disgusted, 
and  wandered  about  the  town  thinking  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  when  he 
unexpectedly  met  a  cousin  who  worked  on  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  was  induced 
by  him  to  begin  on  the  tow-path,  in  the  humble  position  of  a  driver. 

This  new  experience  was  of  great  practical  utility  to  him  in  the  army, 
doubtless  enabling  him  to  save  his  <;ommand,  in  steering  a  supply  boat 
when  no  other  hand  would  undertake  the  perilous  enterprise.  Necessarily 
often  in  the  water,  chilled  and  weary,  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  and 
ague,  but  continued  his  work  without  complaining  till  one  day  while  fasten- 
ing the  line  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  he  fell  into  the  canal.  Seizing  the 
rope  it  slipped  from  its  coil,  and  he  being  unable  to  swim,  his  life  was  in 
danger;  but  the  thought  that  God  intended  to  save  him,  stimulated  his 
courage ;  the  rope  caught,  and  he  was  drawn  on  deck.  The  shock  increased 
the  fever,  and,  compelled  to  leave,  he  started  homeward  afoot,  when  he 
should  have  been  tenderly  nursed  in  bed.  He  reached  his  humble  abode, 
to  lie  there  for  months  in  the  grasp  of  disease  which,  but  for  that  fine 
inherited  and  carefully  guarded  constitution,  for  which  he  has  ever  been 
preeminent,  would  have  been  fatal.  During  his  convalescence  he  had  time 
for  much  sober  reflection,  which  was  well  improved  in  deciding  his  life- 
plan. 

About  this  time,  he  consulted  a  physician  concerning  his  physical 
adaptation  to  a  course  of  study,  who  told  him  that  his  brain  and  constitu- 
tion would  **bear  herculean  efforts;  not  to  be  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  he 
would  make  his  mark." 

President  Garfield,  while  still  a  boy  in  years,  was  a  man  in  brain  and 
eloquence.  An  old  friend  describes  him  as  making  a  fervid  and  masterly 
speech  when  about  twenty  years  old.  "He  was  tall  and  thin;  pale,  and 
rather  delicate-looking;  his  hair,  long,  straight,  and  yellow,  combed  back 
smoothly,  after  the  manner  of  the  youth  of  his  time.  He  had  a  slight 
stoop — a  habit  which  he  took  infinite  pains  to  correct.  He  was  cool,  pas- 
sionless in  statement,  aggressive  with  facts,  modest  in  opinions." 

Of  his  religious  life,  Dr.  Erret,  who  delivered  his  funeral  oration  at 
Cleveland,  said  that  "young  Garfield  after  listening  to  a  series  of  earnest 
discourses  went  to  the  preacher  and  opened  his  heart  to  him  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 
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Sir,  I  have  been  listening  to  your  preaching  night  after  night,  and  I  am  fully  per* 
suaded  if  these  things  you  say  are  true,  it  is  the  duty  and  highest  interest  of  every  man, 
especially  every  young  man,  to  accept  that  religion  and  seek  to  be  a  man.  But,  really, 
I  don't  know  whether  this  thing  is  true  or  not.  I  can't  say  that  I  disbelieve  it,  but  I 
dare  not  say  that  I  fully  and  honestly  believe.  If  I  were  sure  that  it  were  true,  I  would 
most  gladly  give  it  my  heart  and  life. 

**8o,  after  a  long  talk,  the  minister  preached  that  night  on  the  text: 
^What  is  truth? '*  and  proceeded  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
various  and  conflicting  scientific  theories  and  diverse  opinions  in  the  world, 
there  was  one  assured  and  eternal  alliance  for  every  soul  in  Christ  Jesus 
as  *  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ' ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  solution 
of  ten  thousand  insoluble  mysteries,  at  the  end  of  all  things,  the  man  who 
loved  and  followed  Him  to-night  was  safe,  if  safety  there  were  in  the 
universe  of  God.  And  the  young  ,man  seized  upon  it,  after  due  reflection, 
and  coming  forward,  gave  his  hand  to  the  minister,  in  pledge  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  guidance  of  Christ  for  his  life,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the 
sins  of  the  world  forever." 

Young  Garfield  joined  the  "Disciples,"  or  ** Christians,"  also  called 
"Campbellites,"  from  the  name  of  their  foimder,  a  religious  body  whose 
denominational  affinities  are  more  nearly  like  those  of  the  Baptists  than 
any  other  evangelical  order.  His  baptism  occurred  on  March  4,  1851,  just 
thirty  years  before  the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  President. 

A  few  extracts  from  a  letter  written  in  1867  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Ckauga  Seminary,  Ohio,  will  shed  light  upon  the  discipline  of  his  sickness, 
and  also,  in  this  record  of  his  transition  from  the  canal  to  the  entrance 
upon  a  singularly  conspicuous  career,  give  a  practical  lesson  for  all  aspiring 
young  Americans: 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  the  persons  and  scenes  connected 
with  the  beginnings  of  my  student  life.  In  the  winter  of  1848-9  I  was  at  my  mother's 
house  in  Orange,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  suffering  from  a  three  months'  siege  of  fever 
and  ague,  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Ohio  cannl  the  preceding  summer.  Samuel  D. 
Bates,  now  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Marion,  Ohio,  was  that  winter 
teaching  the  district  school  near  my  mother's.  He  had  attended  the  seminary-  at 
Chester,  and  urged  several  of  the  young  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  return  there  with 
him  in  the  spring.  Being  yet  too  ill  to  return  to  my  plan  of  becoming  a  sailor  on  the 
lake,  I  resolved  to  attend  school  one  term  and  postpone  sailing  until  autumn.  Accord- 
ingly, I  joined  two  other  young  men,  and,  with  the  necessary  provisions  for  boarding 
ourselves,  we  reached  Chester  March  6,  1849,  and  rented  a  room  in  an  unpainted  frame 
house.  During  the  following  winter  I  taught  my  first  school.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  I 
commenced  the  study  of  Latin  and  finished  algebra  and  botany.  At  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  I  made  my  first  public  speech.  It  was  a  six  minutes'  oration  at  the  annual 
exhibition.  My  diary  shows  the  anxietj'  and  solicitude  through  which  I  passed  in  its 
preparation  and  delivery.  During  the  summer  vacation  of  1860  I  worked  at  the  car- 
penter's trade  in  Chester. 

An  elder  brother  of  his  father,  Abram,  still  living  in  Ohio,  generously 
and  nobly  assisted  him  in  the  stniggle  for  an  education.  It  brings  no  blush 
to  the  cheek  of  such  a  man,  ** Nature's  Nobleman"  not  only,  but  God's 
servant,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  poverty  and  humble  toil  of  his  early  life. 
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The  same  year  that  the  Disciples  opened  their  institute  at  Hiram,  Ohio, 
young  Garfield  enrolled  his  name  among  the  students.  Of  his  journey  to 
Hiram  Mr.  Qarfield  gave  an  interesting  incident,  which  reveals  one  of  those 
remarkable  experiences  reaching  forward  into  future  history.  Dr.  Bliss, 
the  physician  first  called  to  his  side  thirty  years  later,  is  referred  to  in  the 
story. 

He  said  that  when  he  was  a  youngster  and  started  for  the  college  at 
Hiram  he  had  just  $15 — a  ten  dollar  bill,  which  was  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat,  and  the  other  five  was  in  his  trousers  pocket.  He  was  footing  it  up 
the  road,  and,  as  the  day  was  hot,  took  off  his  coat  and  carried  it  on  his 
arm,  taking  good  care  to  feel  every  moment  or  two  for  the  pocket-book,  for 
the  hard-earned  $15  was  to  pay  his  entrance-fee  at  the  college.  After  a 
while  he  got  to  thinking  over  what  college  life  would  be  like,  and  forgot  all 
about  the  pocket-book  for  some  time,  and  when  he  looked  again  found  it 
was  gone.  He  went  back  mournfully  along  the  road,  hunting  on  both  sides 
for  the  pocket-book.  After  a  while  he  came  to  a  house  where  a  yoimg  man 
was  leaning  over  the  gate,  and  who  asked  him  as  he  came  what  he  was  hunt- 
ing for.  Mr.  Garfield  explained  his  loss  and  described  the  property,  when 
the  young  man  handed  it  over. 

Everything  at  the  college  was  new,  quickening,  and  expansive — adapted 
to  his  vigorous,  progressive  nature.  To  defray  current  expenses  he  served  as 
janitor,  then  as  teacher,  but  was  always  the  peer  of  any  in  the  classes,  until 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Among  the  moulding  influences 
upon  his  character,  there  was  none. he  more  gratefully  acknowledged  than  the 
intimate  friendship  which  he  enjoyed  with  a  highly  and  widely-esteemed 
instructress,  Miss  A.  A.  Booth,  and  his  eulogy  of  her  at  her  death,  many  years 
afterwards,  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  In  the  selection  of  an  eastern 
college  for  the  completion  of  his  classical  coiurse,  Mr.  Garfield^s  discrimina- 
tion  and  breadth  of  thought  were  displayed.  He  nought  a  new  and  wider 
circle  of  educational  discipline;  literary,  social,  and  religious.  And  the 
decisive  consideration  in  the  choice  securing  the  general  result  was  no  less 
characteristic.  Referring  to  the  replies  of  college  presidents  to  his  enquiries, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend:  **They  are  all  brief  business  notes,  but  President 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College  concludes  with  the  following  sentence:  ^If 
you  come  here,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.'  This  sentence, 
which  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  has  settled  the 
matter  for  me." 

In  a  class  of  about  forty,  he  took  the  first  rank  in  acciu^te  scholarship, 
in  composition,  and  in  debate.  He  entered  the  junior  class  in  the  autumn 
of  1854.  We  only  give  a  few  glimpses  of  his  college  career,  which  was  with- 
out a  stain,  and  won  the  highest  praise  of  all  the  Faculty.  Referring  to  his 
underlying  motive,  his  self-denying  thirst  for  knowledge,  ex-President  Hop- 
kins wrote:  " He  was  not  sent  to  college — he  cam<,  ...  He  CAme  with 
a  high  aim  and  pursued  it  steadily.  He  was  never  sunpeeted  of  anything  low 
and  trickish;  and  hence,  in  part,  the  confidence  I  have  always  felt  in  his 
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integrity."  Adds  President  Chadbourne:  **He  was  a  noble  man  even  as  a 
student.  .  .  .  There  were  no  stories  to  be  told  of  him,  of  insubordina- 
tion to  law,  neglect  of  work,  or  indulgence  in  stale  college  tricks.  These 
he  left  to  other  men.  .  .  .  Had  no  political  honor  come  to  him,  he 
would  have  been. a  power  for  good  in  the  world."  His  first  grand  impulse 
towards  anti-slavery  republicanism  was  evidently  given  by  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Goodrich  in  Williamstown,  in  1855,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  struggle.  At 
its  close  he  thoughtfully  said  to  a  student:  *'This  is  all  new  to  me,  and  I 
am  going  to  know  all  about  it." 

Of  his  religious  character.  Rev.  E.  N.  Manly,  a  former  classmate,  wrote 
in  connection  with  the  annual  holiday  called  ** Mountain  Day,"  held  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  upon  the  summit  of  Greylock,  twenty-six  years  before  the 
shot  of  the  assassin  was  fired :  "At  evening  there  was  a  goodly  gathering  of 
students  about  their  camp-fire,  when  Garfield,  the  recognized  leader,  taking 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  from  his  pocket,  said,  *  Boys,  I  am  accustomed 
to  read  a  chapter  with  my  absent  mother  every  night;  shall  I  read  aloud?' 
All  assenting,  he  read  to  us  the  chapter  his  mother  was  then  reading  in 
Ohio,  and  called  on  a  classmate  to  pray."  We  have  not  met  with  a  manlier 
and  more  beautiful  instance  of  loyalty  to  his  mother,  and  to  God.  He 
graduated  in  1856,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  returned  to  the 
familiar  scenes  of  Hiram,  whose  greatest  attraction  was  Miss  Lucretia 
Rudolph.  He  had  known  her  in  Chester,  before  the  family  removed  to 
Hiram  for  its  educational  opportunities;  was  engaged  in  1856,  and  married 
her  in  1858.  Her  fitness  in  mind  and  heart,  for  a  congenial  companion,  has 
received  the  recognition  of  the  natfon.  Mr.  Garfield,  after  his  graduation, 
was  chosen  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Hiram  College,  and  later  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  institution.  Meanwhile,  his  lectures  on  scientific, 
literary,  and  religious  subjects  were  very  popular;  and  his  victory  over 
**  Professor  Denton,"  in  public  debate,  of  whose  infidelity  he  said,  **Iam 
bound  to  carry  the  war  into  Carthage,  and  pursue  that  miserable  atheism  to 
its  hole,"  made  a  great  impression  in  all  that  region. 

From  a  letter  written  in  1857  to  a  young  teacher,  afterwards  President 
Hinsdale  of  Hiram  College,  who  was  then  **  wrestling  with  his  own  life- 
question,"  we  quote  enough  to  reveal  the  great  heart  and  genius  of  the  man: 

Brother  mine,  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  debate,  but  to  be 
thought  over  and  prayed  over  as  a  question  *out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life.*  Allow 
me,  then,  to  sit  beside  you  and  look  over  the  field  of  life  and  see  what  are  its  aspects. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  advise  every  one  to  undertake  the  work  of  a  liberal  educar 
tion;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  such  advice  would  be  unwise. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  will  be  and  ought  to  be  intelligent  farmers  and  mechanics, 
and  in  many  respects  these  pass  the  most  independent  and  happy  lives.  But  God  has 
endowed  some  of  his  children  with  desires  and  capabilities  for  a  more  extended  field  of 
labor  and  influence,  and  so  every  life  should  be  shaped  according  to  'what  the  man 
hath.'  Tell  me,  Burke,  do  you  not  feel  a  spirit  stirring  within  you  that  longs  to  know^  to 
doy  and  to  dare^  to  hold  converse  with  the  great  world  of  thought,  and  holds  before  you 
some  high  and  noble  object  to  which  the  vigor  of  your  mind  and  the  strength  of  your 
arm  may  be  given?    Do  you  not  have  longings  like  these,  which  you  breathe  to  no  one, 
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and  which  you  feel  must  be  heeded,  or  you  will  pass  through  life  unsatisfied  and  regret- 
ful? I  am  sure  you  have  them,  and  they  will  forever  cling  round  your  heart  till  you 
obey  their  mandate.  They  are  the  voice  of  that  nature  which  God  has  given  you,  and 
which,  when  obeyed,  will  bless  you  and  your  fellow-men.  Suppose  you  could  not  begin 
your  study  again  till  after  your  majority.  It  will  not  be  too  late  then,  but  you  will  gnin 
in  many  respects;  you  will  have  more  maturity  of  mind  to  appreciate  whatever  you 
may  study.  You  may  say  you  will  be  too  old  to  begin  the  course,  but  how  could  you 
better  spend  the  earlier  days  of  life?  We  should  not  measure  life  by  the  dnys  and 
moments  that  we  pass  on  earth. 

'  The  life  is  measured  by  the  soaVs  advance; 
The  enlargement  of  Its  powers ;  the  expanded  field 
Wherein  it  ranges,  till  it  bams  and  glows 
With  heavenly  Joy,  with  high  and  heavenly  hope.* 

It  need  be  no  discouragement  that  you  be  obligeil  to  hew  your  own  way,  and  pay 
your  own  charges.  You  can  go  to  school  two  terms  every  year,  nnd  pay  your  own  way. 
I  know  this,  for  I  did  so  when  teachers'  wages  were  much  lower  than  they  are  now.  It 
is  a  great  truth  that  *  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.* 

In  his  morning  chapel  lectures,  he  gave  the  students  the  finest  fniits 
of  his  culture  under  Mark  Hopkins,  and  in  all  their  relations  with  him  there 
was  a  strength  of  personal  confidence  and  admiring  affection  as  beautiful  as 
it  was  rare.  Mr.  Garfield  was  also  a  preacher;  his  denomination  requiring 
no  formal  license  for  that  vocation,  which  he  honored  during  the  period 
from  1856  to  1861.  In  1858,  he  entered  as  a  student,  in  a  law  oflUce  in 
Cleveland,  reading  the  text-books  at  home,  and  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate,  at  twenty -eight  years 
of  age — ^being  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  Diuing  the  session  ho 
made  able  reports  on  completing  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  the 
education  of  the  neglected,  destitute,  and  pauper  children,  and  on  other 
subjects.  Jan.  24,  185 J),  his  first  and  glowing  speech  in  the  State  Senate 
was  heard  on  the  bill  for  raising  and  equipping  six  thousand  militia.  He 
later  reported  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  treason.  Although  that  legisla- 
tion was  limited  in  its  scope  to  the  bouildaries  of  the  State,  we  see  the 
young  senator's  mind  already  reaching  out  to  the  great  questions  of  national 
importance. 

Mr.  Garfield's  war  record  harmonizes  with  his  preceding  historj-,  and  is 
exceptionally  honorable  and  distinguished.  Returning  from  the  State  Senato 
to  Hiram,  he  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  successful  completion  of  the 
school-year  of  1860-61.  On  July  27,  of  the  latter  year,  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  had  been  fought,  and  five  days  later  Gov.  Dennison  of  Ohio 
offered  Mr.  Garfield  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  a  regiment.  On  account  of 
absence  from  Hiram  the  commimication  did  not  reach  him  till  August  7, 
when  he  replied  he  would  accept  *Mf  not  too  late,  and  if  the  colonel  was  a 
graduate  from  West  Point."  To  a  friend  he  wrote  at  the  time :  "  Regarding 
my  life  as  given  to  the  country,  I  am  only  anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  before  the  mortgage  upon  it  is  foreclosed."'  A  company  of  students 
exclusively  from  Hiram  College  was  enlisted  and  attached  to  the  Forty- 
second  Ohio  infantr}%  and  this  was  the  regiment  which  Garfield  commanded. 
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On  the  10th  he  was  mustered  into  the  Bervice  accordingly,  at  Columbus. 
After  a  few  days  at  Camp  Chase,  he  was  detailed  to  recruit  the  Forty-second 
regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  September  5th,  commissioned  colonel  with- 
out his  solicitation.  After  the  proper  drill,  Dec.  14th,  Qen.  Buell,  conmiand- 
ing  the  department  of  Ohio,  ordered  the  regiment  to  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  and 
on  the  16th,  Colonel  Garfield  reported  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Buell  at 
Louisville.  After  some  explanations  with  a  map,  that  cold,  fdlent  officer 
said:  **If  you  were  in  command  of  the  sub-department  of  Kentucky,  what 
would  you  do?  Come  here  to-morrow  morning  at  9  o'clock  and  tell  me." 
After  a  sleepless  night  of  patient  study,  Col.  Garfield  was  on  time  at  BuelPs 
headquarters.  The  general  scanned  his  plans,  and  quietly  made  them  the 
basis  of  special  order,  **No.  35,  Army  of  the  Ohio,"  organizing  the  Eight- 
eenth Brigade,  comj)rising  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  several  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  The  commander.  Col.  Garfield,  moved  up  the  Big  Sandy  Valley 
to  drive  out  the  enemy  there  under  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall.  The  brilliant 
success  which  he  there  achieved,  in  its  effect  upon  depressed  feeling  at 
Washington,  was  one  of  the  cheering  events  of  those  early  days  of  the 
struggle.  Gen.  Buell  in  a  congratulatory  order  said  of  the  campaign,  that 
it  ** called  into  action  the  highest  qualities  of  a  soldier."  A  commission, 
dated  Washington,  Jan.  10,  1862,  made  the  brave  Col.  Garfield  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  volunteers,  he  being  the  youngest  officer  bearing  the  title  in  the 
army;  thus,  having  in  the  field  the  distinction  in  point  of  age,  which  he 
bore  in  the  legislative  halls.  With  Gen.  Sherman  before  Corinth,  sitting 
on  Court  Martials,  he  was  the  same  gifted  and  faithful  officer.  In  August 
he  wjis  compelled  to  return  home  on  **sick  leave,"  his  illness  resulting 
partly  from  his  old  canal  fever.  After  serving  in  the  Court  of  Enquiry  in 
the  case  of  Gen.  McDowell,  and  Coiut-Martial  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter, 
an  order  of  Jan.  14,  1863,  directed  him  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  Gen.  Rosecnms,  where  he  became  not  only  chief  of  his  staff,  but 
had  great  influence  over  his  commander. 

His  power  was  apparent  in  Chickamauga,  when,  after  Gen.  Rosecrans  had 
submitted  the  question  of  an  advance  to  seventeen  generals,  all  of  whom 
opposed  it,  Gen.  Garfield,  in  a  masterly  paper,  reviewed  their  statements 
(md  urged  the  onward  movement,  the  victorious  result  of  which  won  for 
him  a  Major-Generars  commission,  and  the  heart  of  Gen.  Thomas.  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  in  his  official  report,  mentioned  with  special  commendation  his 
*' ability,  zeal,  and  devotion  to  duty;  .  .  .  his  possession  of  the  energy  and 
instinct  of  a  great  commander."  Of  five  men  who  were  sent  by  the  com- 
manding officer  through  a  region  in  which  the  enemy  lurked  on  every  hand, 
to  communicate  with  the  Union  forces  beyond,  the  brave  and  cautious 
Garfield  alone  escajXMl  with  his  life.  The  evening  before  he  encountered 
the  assassin  he  mentioned  this  incident  in  his  army  adventures  as  one  of  his 
manv  remarkable  deliverances  from  threatened  death. 

While  thus  advancing  in  his  militar}-  career,  the  Union  men  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  to  his  great  surprise,  nominated 
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him  for  Congress.  After  consulting  his  commander,  and  other  friends,  who 
felt  that  he  was  needed  in  Washington,  at  a  sacrifice  of  prospective  laurels 
and  of  larger  salary  as  Major-General,  and  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  close  of 
the  war,  he  accepted,  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  opening  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress. 

The  civil  war  not  only  changed  the  national  character,  but  the  life- 
work  and  destiny  of  many  of  the  actors  in  it.  Without  its  fearful  ordeal 
General  Garfield  might,  and  doubtless  would  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the 
profession  of  law,  and  also  in  the  political  world.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  usefulness  and  greatness  in  time  of  peace,  his  military  career  trans- 
ferred him  early  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  there  to  win  brilliant  victories 
in  debate  for  the  imperiled  Republic;  to  become  one  of  the  new  order  of 
public  men,  bom  of  and  for  the  fresh  necessities  and  grave  interests  of  a 
terrible  struggle  and  its  vast  issues  for  the  future.  Upon  his  entry  into 
the  national  councils  he  was  very  properly  put  upon  the  3iilitary  Commit- 
tee, which,  at  that  crisis  of  the  conflict,  outranked  all  others  in  importance. 
The  first  great  question  confronted  by  him  was,  **  What  shall  be  done  to  fill 
up  the  army?" 

The  answer  of  the  Committee,  in  his  absence,  Jan.  6,  1864,  was,  by 
"payment  of  bounties^' — a  measure  |K)pular  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
When  the  vote  of  the  Hourc  was  taken  it  stood  two  hundred  and  twelve 
**yea8,"  to  t<<;<?  ^'nays''^ — Garfield,  and  Grinnell  of  Iowa.  The  brief  speech 
defending  his  course  which  followed  closed  with  these  words:  **I  am 
sorry  to  see  in  this  resolution  the  indication  of  a  timid  and  vacillating 
course.  It  is  unworthy  the  dignity  of  our  Government  and  our  army  to 
use  the  conscription  act  as  a  scarecrow,  and  the  bounty  system  as  a  bait,  to 
alternately  scare  and  coax  men  into  the  army.  Let  us  give  liberal  bounties 
to  veteran  soldiers  who  may  reSnlist,  and  for  raw  recruits  use  the  draft.'* 
It  was  stated  that  Secretary  Chase,  while  approving  the  principles  advo- 
cated, wrote  a  private  note  admonishing  the  young  legislator  of  the  risk 
assumed  in  opposing  his  whole  party.  A  little  later,  the  war-crisis 
vindicated  the  minority  of  two.  The  President  went  personally  to  the 
Committee,  which  was  an  unusual  step,  to  urge  his  plea  for  the  draft.  The 
bill  embodying  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  was  drawn ;  after  debate  and  modifica- 
tions, June  21st  Mr.  Garfield  made  his  first  great  speech  in  Congress, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips.  The  opening  senten- 
ces were:  **Mr.  Speaker:  It  has  never  been  my  policy  to  conceal  a  truth 
nterdy  because  it  is  unpleasant.  It  may  be  well  to  smile  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, but  it  is  neither  well  nor  wise  to  let  danger  approach  unchallenged  and 
unannounced.  A  brave  nation,  like  a  brave  man,  desires  to  see  and  measure 
the  perils  that  threaten  it."  Never  did  his  lofty  character  and  moral  cour- 
age more  clearly  appear.  The  bill  in  the  form  Mr.  Garfield  desired,  and 
largely  through  his  resolute  and  fearless  course,  passed,  securing  for  the 
country  the  "victory  and  enduring  peace"  which  the  orator  predicted. 

The  next  and  still  more  extended  speech  was  upon  the  "  Seizure  and 
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confiscation  of  rebel  property"  (Jan.  28,  1864),  which  the  Hon.  Henry 
Winter  Davis  called  **the  8i>eech  of  the  session."  On  every  important 
measure  Mr.  Garfield  was  heard,  and  with  that  respectful  attention  which 
confidence  in  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  convictions  and  eloquence 
deserved. 

In  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  in  accordance  witli  his  known  preference, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  because  he  saw 
there  the  field  of  greater  usefulness,  with  its  vital  and  complicated  fiscal 
questions  pressing  upon  the  country's  new  life  succeeding  its  threatened 
death.  On  the  ** Public  Debt,"  the  "Tariff,"  **  Specie  Payment,"  the  **  Cur- 
rency," and  kindred  subjects,  his  voice  gave  no  uncertain  sound  for  honest 
money,  and  an  honest  government  in  all  its  relations  to  the  people. 

His  speeches,  it  was  well  said  by  a  friend,  can  be  grouped  largely 
around  questions  to  which  General  Garfield  referred  in  1868,  when  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  Currency  question.  He  instinctively  recoiled  from 
the  conflicts  of  mere  feeling  between  the  North  and  South;  and,  when 
the  sword  was  sheathed,  could  only  be  diverted  from  the  interests  of  peace 
by  some  imperative  demand  for  debate.     His  words  were : 

I  am  aware  that  financial  subjects  are  dull  and  uninviting  in  comparison  with  those 
heroic  themes  which  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress  for  the  last  five  years.  To 
turn  from  the  consideration  of  annies  and  navies,  victories  and  defeats,  to  the  array  of 
figures  which  exhibits  the  debt,  expenditure,  taxation,  and  industry  of  the  nation,  re- 
quires no  little  courage  and  self-denial;  but  to  these  questions  we  must  come,  and  to  their 
solution  Congress,  political  parties,  and  all  thoughtful  citizens  mu£t  give  their  best  efforts 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Again,  several  years  later,  he  said : 

The  man  who  wants  to  serve  his  country  must  put  himself  in  the  line  of  the  leading 
thought,  and  that  is  the  restoration  of  business,  trade,  commerce,  industry,  science, 
political  economy,  hard  money,  and  honest  payment  of  all  obligations;  and  the  man 
who  can  add  anything  in  the  direction  of  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  those  purposes 
is  a  public  benefactor. 

Mr.  Garfield's  sagacity  and  fearless  honesty  were  seen  in  his  speech  on 
Civil  Service,  March  14,  1870;  the  substance  of  which,  with  the  results  of 
further  thought  upon  this  vital  subject,  was  clearly  stated  in  an  article  con- 
tributed by  him  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  July,  1879,  entitled,  **  Congress 
and  the  Executive,"  and  which  now  have  a  special  significance  and  interest, 
since  in  them  may  be  found  the  promulgation  of  views  in  the  defence  of 
w^hich  he  lost  his  life.     He  said : 

• 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  to  lodge  absolute  power  nowhere ;  to  leave  each 
department  independent  within  its  own  sphere,  yet  in  every  case  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  its  discretion.    But  some  dangerous  innovations  have  been  made. 

And,  first,  the  appointing  power  of  the  President  has  been  seriously  encroached 
upon  by  Congress,  or  rather  by  the  members  of  Congress.  Curiously  enough,  this  en- 
croachment originated  in  the  act  of  the  Chief  Executive  himself.  The  fierce  popular 
hatred  of  the  Federal  party,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Joflcrson  to  the  Presidency, 
led  that  officer  to  set  the  first  example  of  removing  men  from  office  on  account  of  politi- 
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cal  opinions.  For  political  causes  alone  he  removed  a  considerable  number  of  officers 
who  had  recently  been  appointed  by  President  Adams,  and  thus  set  the  pernicious 
example.  His  immediate  successors  made  only  a  few  removals  for  political  reasons. 
But  Jackson  made  his  political  opponents  who  were  in  office  feel  the  full  weight  of  his 
executive  hand.  From  that  time  forward  the  civil  offices  of  the  Government  became 
the  prizes  for  which  political  parties  strove;  and,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  corrupting 
doctrine  that  'to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,'  was  sliunelcssly  announced  as  an 
article  of  political  faith  and  practice.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  state  with  adequate  force 
the  noxious  influence  of  this  doctrine.  The  public  mind  has,  by  degrees,  drifted  into 
an  acceptance  of  this  doctrine;  and  thus  an  election  has  become  a  fierce,  selfish  struggle 
between  the  *ins*  and  the  'outs,'  the  one  striving  to  keep  and  the  other  to  gain  the 
prize  of  office.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  President  to  select,  with  any  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, so  vast  an  army  of  office-holders  without  the  aid  of  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  people  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country.  And  thus  it  has  become  the  habit  of 
Presidents  to  moke  most  of  their  appointments  on  the  recommendation  of  members  of 
Congress.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  understood,  by  the  Congress 
and  the  people,  that  offices  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, who  thus  become  the  dispensers,  sometimes  the  brokers,  of  patronage.  The  mem- 
bers of  State  Legislatures  who  choose  a  Senator,  and  the  district  electors  who  choose  a 
Bepresentative,  look  to  the  man  of  their  choice  for  appointments  to  office.  Thus,  from 
the  President  downward,  tlirough  all  the  grades  of  official  authority,  to  the  electors 
themselves,  civil  office  becomes  a  vast  corrupting  power,  to  be  used  in  running  the 
machine  of  party  politics. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  policy,  inaugurated  by  an  early  President,  has  resulted 
in  seriously  crippling  the  just  powers  of  the  Executive,  and  hiis  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  a  power  most  corrupting  and  dangerous. 

Not  the  least  serious  evil  resulting  from  this  invasion  of  the  Executive  functions  by 
members  of  Congress  is  the  fact  that  it  greatly  impairs  their  own  usefulness  as  legislators. 
One-third  of  the  working  hours  of  Senators  and  Representatives  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  reference  to  appointments  to  office.  The  spirit  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  shields  them  from  arrest  *  during  their  attendimce 
on  the  session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  from  the  same,*  should 
also  shield  them  from  being  arrested  from  their  legislative  work,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  by  office-seekers.  To  sum  up  in  a  word:  the  present  system  invades  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive,  and  makes  him  less  responsible  for  the  character  of  his 
appointments;  it  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislator  by  diverting  him  from  his  proper 
sphere  of  duty,  and  involving  him  in  the  intrigues  of  aspirants  for  office;  it  degrades 
the  civil  service  itself  by  destroying  the  personal  independence  of  those  who  are  n\y- 
pointed;  it  repels  from  the  service  those  high  and  manly  qualities  which  are  so  necessary 
to  a  pure  and  efficient  administration;  and,  finally,  it  debauches  the  public  miiul  by 
holding  up  public  office  as  the  reward  of  mere  party  zeal. 

To  reform  this  service  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of  states- 
manship. This  reform  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  complete  divorce  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  It  will  be  a  proud  day 
when  an  Administration  Senator  or  Representative,  who  is  in  good  standing  in  his  party, 
can  say  as  Thomas  Hughes  said,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  country,  that  though  he 
was  on  the  most  intimate  tenns  with  the  members  of  his  own  Administration,  yet  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  humblest  clerk  in  the  civil  service  of  his 
Government. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1872,  General  Garlield  made  a  noble  jdea  for 
"  national  aid  to  education  "  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  taking 
as  his  motto  the  words  of  John  Adams : 
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The  preservation  of  the  means  of  knowledge  *among  the  lower  ranks  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  public  than  all  the  property  of  all  the  rich  men  in  the  countiy. 

General  Garfield^s  eloquent  speech  clftsed  with  the  following  beautiful 
illustration : 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  act  of  giving,  we  almost  copy  Its  prototype  in  what 
God  himself  has  done  on  this  great  continent  of  ours,  hi  the  center  of  its  greatest 
breadth,  where  otherwise  there  might  have  been  a  desert  forever,  he  has  planted  a  chain 
of  the  greatest  lakes  on  earth,  and  the  exhalations  arising  from  their  pure  waters  every 
day  come  down  in  gracious  showers,  and  make  that  a  blooming  garden  which  otherwise 
might  be  a  desert  waste.  And  from  our  great  wilderness  lands  it  is  proposed  that  the 
proceeds,  like  the  dew,  shall  fall  forever,  not  upon  the  lands,  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  the  nation,  giving  them  for  all  time  to  come  all  the  blessing  and  growth  and 
greatness  that  education  can  afford.  That  thought  I  say  again  is  a  great  one,  worthy  of 
a  great  nation,  and  this  country  will  remember  the  man  who  formulated  it  into  language, 
and  will  remember  the  Congress  that  made  it  into  a  law. 

The  bill  was  defeated,  but  the  occasion  of  its  debate  left  on  the  national 
records  this  additional  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  character  of 
the  statesman  who  made  the  apjKial  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

His  first  extended  speech  published  in  pamphlet  form  was  a  very  able 
one  upon  **The  Commerce  between  the  States";  and  we  give  here  a  list  of 
these  speeches  in  order  of  their  delivery  during  the  following  sessions  of 
Congress,  which  were  issued  from  the  press  in  similar  form,  to  indicate  the 
magnitude  of  the  Congressional  work  performed  by  General  Garfield.  In 
addition  to  these  the  index  of  the  Oldbe  is  well  sprinkled  with  titles  of 
speeches  which  appear  in  its  columns. 

Free  Commerce  between  the  States ;  On  the  Bill  to  declare  the  Raritan 
and  Atlantic  lUilroad  a  Legal  Structure,  March  24  and  31,  1864. 

Constitutional  Amendment  to  Abolish  Slavery,  January  13,  1865. 

Freedman's  Bureau:  Restoration  of  the  Rebel  States,  February  1,  1866. 

The  Public  Debt  and  Specie  Payments,  March  16,  1866. 

To  Establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  June  8,  1866. 

On  the  Bill  to  place  the  Rebel  States  under  Military  Control,  February 
8,  1867. 

On  Reconstruction,  and  the  Constitutional  Power  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol the  Army,  January  17,  1868. 

On  the  Impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson,  February  29,  1868. 

The  Currency,  May  15,  1868. 

Taxation  of  United  States  Bonds,  in  reply  to  Hons.  Fred.  A.  Pike  and 
B.  F.  Butler,  July  15,  1868. 

Ninth  Census,  December  16,  1869. 

Public  Expenditures  and  the  Civil  Service,  March  14,  1870. 

The  Tariff,  April  1,  1870. 

Currency  and  the  Banks,  June  7,  1870. 

Debate  on  the  Currency  Bill,  June  15,  1870. 

The  McGarrahan  Claim,  February  20,  1871. 

The  Right  to  originate  Revenue  Bills,  March  3,  1871. 
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Enforcement  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  April  4,  1871. 

Public  Expenditures:  Their  Increase  and  Diminution,  January  28,  1872. 

National  Aid  to  Education,  ^bruary  6,  1872. 

Revenues  and  Expenditures,  March  5,  1874. 

Currency  and  the  Public  Faith,  April  8,  1874. 

Appropriations  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Forty-third  Concress.  June 
23,  1874. 

Cheap  Transportation  and  Railways,  June  22,  1874. 

Amnesty:  Reply  to  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  January  12,  1876. 

Can  the  Democratic  Party  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Government?  August  4,  1876. 

John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  December  19,  1876. 

Counting  the  Electoral  Vote,  January  25,  1877. 

Repeal  of  the  Resiunption  Law,  November  16,  1877. 

The  New  Scheme  of  American  Finance:  A  Reply  to  Hon.  W.  D. 
Kelley,  March  6,  1878. 

Carpenter's  Painting,   ** Lincoln  and  Emancipation,"  February  12,  1878. 

The  Policy  of  Pacification,  and  the  Prosecutions  in  Louisiana,  February 
19,  1878. 

The  Army  and  the  Public  Peace,  May  21,  1878. 

The  Tariff,  June  4,  1878. 

Joseph  Henry,  January  16,  1879. 

Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  Science,  February  11,  1879. 

Sugar  Tariff,  February  26,  1879. 

Also  speeches  at  the  Extra  Session,  March  18  to  July  1,  1879,  embracing 
these  titles :  Revolution  in  Congress ;  Close  of  Debate  on  First  Army  Bill ; 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill;  Second  Army  Appropriation  Bill;  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill;  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  Nullification;  Defense  of 
Union  Soldiers  of  Seceded  States;  Resumption  and  the  Currency;  The  New 
Silver  Bill ;  The  Mississippi  River  an  Object  of  National  Care ;  The  Revived 
Doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty ;  Ancient  and  Modem  Panics. 

Obedience  to  the  Law  the  Foremost  Duty  of  Congress,  March  17,  1880. 

Pulp  and  Paper;  How  News  and  Public  Opinion  are  manufactured.  May 
1,  1880. 

With  such  a  record  we  may,  without  doubt  as  to  the  answer,  ask  the 
nation  before  whom  it  is  spread.  If  General  Garfield  did  not  earn  his  high 
position,  and  justly  win  the  growing  affection  of  the  people?  If  any  doubt, 
let  them  turn  to  his  speeches  alone  and  mark  the  range  of  thought  as  wide 
as  the  nation's  sources  of  existence  and  power,  and  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism which  shine  and  glow  through  their  transparent  words. 

General  Garfield  made  many  addresses  and  orations  on  great  public 
occasions. 

He  visited  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  first  time  in  March,  1864,  in  company 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee,  where  tlie  party  attended  a 
banquet  at  the  Revere  House.  A  gentleman  present  relates  the  particulars 
as  follows: 
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The  speaking;  taken  as  a  whole,  was  exceptionally  gooil — I  never  heard  better^ 
but  I  think  the  speech  of  General  Garfield  wat»  recognized  us  the  moHt  brilliant  of  tho 
evening.     I  do  not  know  how  fully  it  was  rei)orted,  but  the  description  he  gave  of  the 
buttle  of  Chickamauga  was  most  graphic  and  thrilling.    I  well  remember  his  quoting- 
with  all  reverence,  he  said — the  lines — 

'  *Twas  great  to  speak  a  world  lh>m  noaght, 
^Twas  greater  to  redeem.' 

He  showed  that,  grand  as  it  was  to  establish  a  Government  such  as  ours,  the  work 
was  still  grander,  while  incomparably  more  difficult,  to  maintain  and  conserve  it,  and 
especially  to  save  it  from  its  own  rel>ellious  citizens.  The  speech  was  a  surprise  to  most 
present,  but  not  so  to  a  few  of  us,  who  hod  known  the  man  before,  and  followed  his 
career  from  his  college  days  down. 

July  4,  1865,  he  made  a  very  eloquent  plea  for  negro  suffrage.  His 
address,  February,  1860,  before  the  National  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents, held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  behalf  of  a  memorial,  praying  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  National  Bureau  of  Education,  was  an  admirable  effort. 

April  14,  1866,  on  risin^^  to  move  an  adjournment  in  memory  of  the  slain 
President,  General  Garfield  said : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  move  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn.  And  before  tho 
vote  upon  this  motion  is  taken  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words.  This  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
be  sadly  memorable  so  hmg  as  this  nation  shall  endure,  which,  God  grant,  may  be  *  till 
the  lost  syllable  of  reconled  time,'  when  the  volume  of  human  history  shall  be  sealed  up 
and  delivered  to  the  omnipotent  Judge.  In  all  future  time,  on  the  recurrence  of  this  day, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  citizens  of  this  republic  will  meet  in  solemn  assembly  to  reflect  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  awful,  tragic  event  of  April  14, 
1866 — an  event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations,  certainly  unparalleled  in  our 
own.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  this  House  should  this  day  place  ui>on  its  records  a  me- 
morial of  that  event. 

After  a  brief  eulogy  upon  the  late  President  and  a  pathetic  allusion  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  Mr.  Garfield  concluded : 

It  is  no  one  man  who  killed  Abraham  Lincoln;  it  was  the  embodied  spirit  of 
treason  and  slavery',  inspired  with  fearful  and  despairing  hate,  that  struck  him  down  in 
the  moment  of  the  nation's  suproniest  joy.  Ah,  sir,  there  are  times  in  the  history  of 
men  and  nations  when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mortals  from  immor- 
tals, time  from  eternity,  and  men  fn>m  their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  the  beat- 
ings and  feel  the  ])uli*ati«m'*  of  tho  heart  of  the  Inftnite.  Through  such  a  time  has  this 
nation  passed.  When  250,000  bravo  spirits  passe*!  fnun  the  field  of  honor,  that  thin  veil 
to  the  presence  of  (uxl,  and  when  at  Inst  its  parting  folds  admitted  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent to  the  company  of  tlie  ilead  heroes  of  the  Republic,  the  nation  sto<Hl  so  near  the  veil 
that  the  wliispers  of  Go<l  were  heard  by  tlie  i'hildren  of  men.  Awe-^trioken  by  his  voice, 
the  American  people  knelt  in  tearful  reverence  and  made  a  soleiini  covenant  with  him 
and  with  each  other  that  this  iiaticm  should  Im?  saved  from  its  enemies*,  that  all  its  glories 
should  be  restored,  and  on  the  ruins  of  slavery  and  tnMi-^on  the  temples  of  freedom  and 
justice  should  be  built  and  should  survive  forever.  It  rcMiiains  for  us,  consecrated  by  that 
great  event  and  under  a  covenant  with  God  to  keep  that  faith,  to  go  forward  in  tlie  great 
work  until  it  shall  l>e  completed.  Following  the  lead  of  that  great  man,  and  obeying  tho 
high  behests  of  God,  let  us  remember  that 

'He  has  sounded  forth  a  tnimpet  that  shall  never  call  retreat; 
Ho  is  sifting  out  tho  hearts  of  men  before  his  Judgment  seat, 
Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him ;  l>e  Jubilant,  my  feet, 

For  God  is  marching  on.* 
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At  the  conclusion  of  this  peroration  the  House  silently  adjourned. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  New  York,  he  was  the 
<srauv«  Feb.  13,  1868,  upon  the  remarkable  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
i^^nter's  great  picture  of  **The  First  Reading  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
cUmation,"  which  her  munificence  had  given  to  the  nation.  After  referring 
^^  the  patriotic,  liberty-loving  spirit  of  the  donor,  and  the  impressive  occa- 
*H>n.  ho  alluded  to  the  artistic  use  made  of  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives, 
iiiui  the  motion  before  the  House  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  statues  of 
Holvrt  Winthrop  and  John  Adams,  in  the  following  eloquent  and  stirring 

Ajs  from  time  to  time,  our  venerable  and  beautiful  Hall  has  been  peopled  with  statues 
^'  the  elect  of  the  States,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  Thhxi  House  was  being  organized 
x^itlun  the  walls  of  the  Capitol— a  house  whose  members  have  received  their  high  cre- 
,«i»ntia1s  at  the  hands  of  history,  and  whose  term  of  office  will  outlast  the  ages.  Year  by 
'xv*r  we  sec  the  circle  of  its  immortal  membership  enlargmg;  year  by  year  we  see  the 
i-l^*t  of  their  country,  in  eloquent  silence,  taking  their  places  in  this  American  Pan- 
Oio»>n.  bringing  within  its  sacred  circle  the  wealth  of  those  immortal  memories  which 
wndo  their  lives  illustrious;  and  year  by  year  that  august  assembly  is  teaching  a  deeper 
%\x\\  grander  \es%on  to  all  who  serve  their  brief  hour  in  these  more  ephemeral  Houses  of 
t\Higress.    And  now  two  places  of  great  honor  have  just  been  most  nobly  filled. 

Ho  siwke  of  the  Cabinet  represented  in  that  magnificent  picture  as  one 
»*  which  had  no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal  in  our  history,"  and  then  gave 
\\\  A  fow  sentences,  which  we  quote,  a  graphic  outline  of  the  central  figure, 
»'n  man  without  a  model  in  history  or  a  parallel  among  men,"  which  impres- 
nholv  reminds  us  of  himself,  both  by  resemblance  and  contrast:  **Bomon 
t)\iN  day  sixty-nine  years  ago,  to  an  inheritance  of  extremest  poverty;  only 
oiu»  voar  at  school ;  never  for  a  day  master  of  his  own  time  till  he  reached 
\\\n  miijority ;  making  his  way  to  the  profession  of  law  by  the  hardest  and 
r«t\t^hoHt  road;  yet  by  force  of  unconquerable  will  and  persistent,  patient 
^>rk  lie  attained  a  foremost  place  in  his  profession. 

*And,  rising  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Became,  on  fortane^s  crowning  slope. 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  center  of  a  world's  desire/  '* 

In  meetings  held  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  commemorative  of 
Vroft'Hsors  Morse  and  Henry,  and  on  other  similar  occasions,  particularly  upon 
i\w  death  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  his  sympathetic  and  eloquent 
vttico  was  heard.     General   Garfield   displayed    his  attainments   in    legal 
)i(*lence  in  the   celebrated  Milligan  and  Bowles  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  complicated  Hill  case  of  Alexander  Campbell  of  Western 
Virginia;  mastering  the  legal  points  at  issue,  and  always  equal  in   the 
protracted  trial  to   their  demands  upon  him  as  counsellor  and  advocate. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1867,  he  traveled  in  Europe.    In  his  published 
<!()rresi)ondence  he  displays  liis  power  of   close   observation   of  men  and 
things ;  a  strong  attachment  to  our  form  of  government,  and  his  cherished 
preference  for  simplicity  in  religious  worship. 
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At  the  Hiram  commencement  in  the  same  year  he  delivered  an  elaborate 
address  on  *' College  Education/^ 

May  30,  1868,  General  Qarfield  stood  on  Arlington  Heights  and  voiced 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  thousands  gathered  amid  the  fragrant  mounds  and 
garlanded  tombstones  of  Decoration  Day,  when  he  said: 

Wliat  other  spot  bo  fitting  for  their  last  resting-place  as  this,  nnder  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  saved  by  their  valor?  Here,  where  the  grim  edge  of  battle  joined;  here, 
where  all  the  hope  and  fear  and  agony  of  their  country  centered;  here  let  them  rest, 
asleep  on  the  nation's  heart,  entombed  in  the  nation's  lovel 

The  view  from  this  spot  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which  greets  the  eye  at 
Rome.  In  sight  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  up  and  across  the  Tiber,  and  overlooking  the 
city,  is  a  hill,  not  rugged  nor  lofty,  but  known  as  the  Vatican  Mount.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  an  imperial  circus  stood  on  its  summit.  There  gladiator  slaves 
died  for  the  sport  of  Rome,  and  wild  beasts  fought  with  wilder  men.  In  that  arena  a 
Galilean  fisherman  gave  up  his  life,  a  sacrifice  for  his  faith.  No  human  life  was  ever  so 
nobly  avenged.  On  that  spot  was  reared  the  proudest  Christian  temple  ever  built  by 
human  hands.  For  its  adornment  the  rich  offerings  of  every  clime  and  kingdom  have 
been  contributed.  And  now,  after  eighteen  centuries,  the  hearts  of  two  hundred'million 
people  turn  toward  it  with  reverence  when  they  worship  God.  As  the  traveler  descends 
the  Apennines,  he  sees  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  above  the  desolate  Campagna  and 
the  dead  city,  long  before  the  seven  hills  and  ruined  palaces  appear  to  his  view.  The 
fame  of  the  dead  fisherman  has  outlived  the  glor}'  of  the  Eternal  City.  A  noble  life, 
crowned  with  heroic  death,  rises  above  and  outlives  the  pride  and  pomp  and  glory  of 
the  mightiest  empire  of  the  earth. 

Seen  from  the  western  slope  of  our  Capitol,  in  direction,  distance,  and  appearance 
this  spot  is  not  unlike  the  Vatican  Mount,  though  the  river  that  flows  at  our  feet  is 
larger  than  a  hundred  Tibers.  Seven  years  ago,  this  was  the  home  of  one  who  lifted 
his  sword  against  the  life  of  his  country,  and  who  became  the  great  Imperator  of  the 
rebellion.  The  soil  beneath  our  feet  was  watered  by  the  tears  of  slaves,  in  whose  hearts 
the  sight  of  yonder  proud  Capitol  awakened  no  pride,  and  inspired  no  hope.  The  face 
of  the  goddess  that  crowns  it  was  turned  toward  the  sea,  and  not  toward  them.  But, 
thanks  be  to  God,  this  arena  of  rebellion  and  slavery  is  a  scene  of  violence  and  crime  no 
longer  1  This  will  be  forever  the  sacred  mountain  of  our  Capitol.  Here  is  our  temple; 
its  pavement  is  the  sepulcher  of  heroic  hearts;  its  dome,  the  bending  heaven;  its  altar 
candles,  the  watching  stars. 

Hither  our  children's  children  shall  come  to  pay  their  tribute  of  grateful  homage. 
Pot  this  are  we  met  to-day.  By  the  happy  suggestion  of  a  great  society,  assemblies  like 
this  are  gathering  at  this  hour  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  Thousands  of  soldiers  are 
to-day  turning  aside  in  the  march  of  life  to  visit  the  silent  encampments  of  dead  com- 
rades who  once  fought  by  their  side. 

From  many  thousand  homes,  whose  light  was  put  out  when  a  soldier  fell,  there  go 
forth  to-day,  to  join  these  solemn  processions,  loving  kindred  and  friends,  from  whose 
hearts  the  shadow  of  grief  will  never  be  lifted  until  the  light  of  the  eternal  world  dawns 
upon  them. 

And  here  are  children,  little  children,  to  whom  the  war  left  no  father  but  the  Father 
above.  By  the  most  sacred  right,  theirs  is  the  chief  place  to-day.  They  come  with 
garlands  to  crown  their  victor  fathers. 

In  1809  he  addressed  the  **  Consolidated  Business  College,"  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  the  ** Elements  of  Success;"  and  in  that  brilliant  effort, 
with  unconscious  prophecy,  he  said:  "My  road  must  be  through  charaeiar  to 
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^.  ^^  jjj^»  HMiiu'st  of  tlie  Social  Science  Association  a  very 

ci    '*^'''^*]^^^^^^^  ..  Yinorican  Census,"  which  was  read  in  New  York 

.  <->*i    ^''^^j^lj^^/^in'e  year.     His  oration  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  on 

''  ^      s    rrt.wA**  was  in  grand  hamiony  with  his  theme— dignified, 

-    ■•.*»%*•        '*'..,      The  conuuemorative  address  at  the  close  of  the 


»-»^'     •"*         J  .si.'nating  Honice,  Beranger,  and  Burns  as  the  **  three  names 

^  *      ^"*  I^  *  i.:.7lu'st  class  of  lyric  poetry,"  and  of  poets  bom  in  the  humbler 
\v<it  i«*"**  Hip*'"' 

*  *  «     1 1    '  that  Hums  i«  not  only  worthy  to  stand  in  this  protip,  but  that  in 

^>,»«tii  »«   .  out>liiues  that  of  the  Roman  and  the  Norman?    Bom  in  a 


,  ,l,rtt  thov  echo  ana  rt-emw  i.»-.i«^>  ti*  «xi  »»i^.. 
-*  '■■'''*7 Urtt  Niitiiro  siii^'lnp  to  her  chiMmn.  If  Horac 
„...<v  ol  *j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^jj^  jjfj^jj  „p  j„^^,  iiniiiortal  song 


.  v-  of  his  native  land. 


e  attiURxl  the  stately  language 
and  saved  from  perishing  the 


said  the 

int  bv  relating  the  story   of  the   German   in   one   of  the   towns  of  his 

mntrv,  who,  wlien  a  gibbet  was  to  be  erected,  insisted  that  **idl  its  bless- 
inir»*  ^^0  reserved  for  that  particular  town."  AVhile  forcibly  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  honest  papnent  of  the  national  d(?bt,  a  skeptic  in  the  audi- 
ence spoke  out  :  **But  it  would  cost  more."  "Yes,"  retorted  Genend 
Garfield,  turning  upon  him  with  the  vehemence  of  a  man  who  knows  that 
lijg  opponent  is  mean  as  well  as  weak,  **  it  costs  something  sometimes  to 
be  honest,"  an<l  the  ])rolonged,  excessive  a])plaus(^  which  followed  showed 
how  tnic  he  had  stnuk  home  to  what  is  best  in  tlie  human  heart.  In  view 
of  subsequent  history  it  was  a  striking  coincidence  that,  a  fortniirht  later, 
Senator  Blaine  in  the  same  historic  Hall  made  a  powerful  sjK^ech  on  **IIard 
Money." 
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During  his  manifold  public  services  General  Garfield  was  a  contributor 
to  the  North  Amenaiii  Betieic^  on  such  subjects  as  the  *'Army  of  the  United 
States,"  ''Ought  the  Negro  to  be  disfranchised,"  etc.,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  \x\^on  the  '*  Currency  Conflict,"  and  **A  Century  of  Progress."  Nor 
were  his  classical  studies  neglected.  They  were  often  his  quiet  recreation 
during  the  pressure  of  Congressional  work,  and  resorted  to  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  scholar,  both  by  instinct  and  devotion. 

We  cannot  better  epitomize  the  mental  character  and  habits  of  this 
intensely  busy  man  than  by  quoting,  entire,  pages  sent  us  by  a  friend  of  the 
President,  from  Washington,  which  contain  brief  extracts  from  his  eloquent 
words  on  many  occasions.  They  not  only  illustnite  the  informing  spirit  of  liis 
contact  with  the  people,  but  are  maxims  and  aphorisms  for  the  conduct  of 
men  in  all  their  relations  to  others.  They  cover  the  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and  touch  almost  every  line  of  human  progress. 

1.  "  Inter  Folia  Frnctne."    (Library  motto  of  Pres.  Garfield.)  ^ 

2.  I  woald  mthcr  be  beaten  in  right  than  Hucceed  in  wronp:. 

8.  I  feel  a  profoander  reverence  for  a  boy  than  for  a  man.  I  never  meet  a  ragged  boy  in 
the  street  without  feeling  that  I  may  owe  him  a  salnte,  for  I  know  not  what  possibilities  may 
be  buttoned  up  under  his  coat. 

4.    Present  evils  always  seem  greater  than  those  that  never  come. 

6.    Luck  is  an  ignis  fatuus.    You  may  follow  it  to  ruin,  but  never  to  success. 

6.  A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck. 

7.  Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  a  young  man  i:^  to  be  tossed  overboard  and  compelled  to  rink  or  swim  for  him- 
self.   In  all  my  acquaintance  I  never  knew  a  man  to  be  drowned  who  was  worth  the  saving. 

8.  For  the  nobletf  t  man  that  lives  there  still  remains  a  conflict. 

9.  The  principles  of  ethics  have  not  changed  by  the  lapse  of  years, 

10.  Growth  is  better  than  permanence,  and  permanent  growth  is  better  than  all. 

11.  It  is  no  honor  or  profit  mert;ly  to  appear  in  tlie  arena.  The  wreath  is  for  those  who 
contend. 

12.  We  are  never  without  a  man  or  a  motto  to  shout  over. 
18.    After  the  battle  of  arms  comes  the  battle  of  hi!*tory. 

14.  There  is  a  fellowship  among  the  virtues  by  which  one  great,  generous  passion  stimn* 
lates  another. 

15.  The  privilege  of  being  a  young  man  is  a  great  privilege,  and  the  privilege  of  growing 
up  to  be  an  independent  man  in  middle  life  is  a  greater.       —Speedi  at  PeekikiU^  Aug.  4,  ISSO. 

16.  No  man  can  make  a  speech  alone.  It  is  the  great  human  power  that  strikes  up  itom  a 
thousand  minds  that  acts  upon  him  and  makes  the  speech. 

17.  We  hold  reunions  not  for  the  dead,  for  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  earth  that  you  and  1 
can  do  for  the  dead.  They  are  past  our  help  and  past  our  praise.  We  can  add  to  them  no 
glory,  we  can  give  to  them  no  immortality.  They  do  not  need  us,  but  forever  and  forever  more 
we  need  them.  —Speech  at  Geneva^  Aug.  3, 1880. 

18.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  result  of  any  one  throw  ;  few  things  more  certain 
than  the  result  of  many  throws. 

19.  If  the  power  to  do  hard  work  is  not  talent,  it  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  it. 

50.  Occasion  may  be  the  bugle-call  that  summons  an  army  to  battle,  but  the  blast  of  a 
bugle  can  never  make  soldiers  or  win  victories. 

51.  Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  world  until  somebody  tarns  them  up. 

2S.  We  cannot  study  nature  profoundly  without  bringing  ourselves  into  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  art,  which  pervades  and  fills  the  universe. 

S8.  If  there  be  one  thing  upon  this  earth  that  mankind  love  and  admire  better  than 
another,  it  is  a  brave  man— it  is  a  man  who  dares  to  look  the  devil  in  the  &ce  and  tell  him  he  is 
a  devil. 

94.    It  is  one  of  the  precious  mysteries  of  sorrow  that  it  finds  solace  in  unselfish  thought 
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d-t7Pe  of  nature— the  embodiment  of  discovered  beauty  in 

tf*-  ;.  rt-  Mnt  piodoct  ot  nature  and  nurture. 

'^;^     V-.,.    -Msmrnc  *  d»«  J«»  P  ^^  ^Oration on  Geo.  H.  ThxmoB, 

V  *  •  -^  ''^  ^^""^  ^l^  «d  simple  as  a  colossal  pillar  of  cliiecled  grapite.     —Ibia. 

^     ,.^  ►i^'i^^v*-  •»  *l^dor  was  developed  slowly  and  silently ;  not  like  a  volcanic  land 

^      ,:^  ^  ^x  «-  *  '"■]? ***!!!d  violent  upheaval,  but  rather  like  a  coral  iuland.  where  each 

^         -    —  .  ^^  ,j^  ^d  work.  —Ibid. 

,  .    V  *  ^•*  -  ^  -*r  »» •  -^jin  gije  paid  more  attention  to  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin 

,.^.  X.   *-  -»  f>-.rAiwni  .        f  ^Oration on  Miis Booth, 

nvat  rulers  whoce  wisdom  increased  with  his  power,  and 
,,  **.    -    ^-^    '^'''^^^{'^^.riu,  bis  triumphs  were  multiplied. 
^.  .,  ^.*  *  o**  ''^*'^'  —OraOononAbfvhamUncoln. 

»  V  «»»»bo«l  In  the  study  of  human  life  and  character  are  these :  Given 
^    ,..v\.-^*^  ""Wth*^  ^^maltlon8  of  Ufe  around  him,  what  will  be  his  career?    Or, 

*» '"*^'/1\y*'r\»f  what  kind  were  his  surroundings?    The  relation  of  these 

.,^«..w   *''^^*^  ^^  I.<»vorcly  loiflcal.    From  them  is  deduced  aU  genuine  history. 
......    V  -*-.'■»  ^'^  ■*  *  J   ^^^jj  ^  result  and  a  cause— a  result  of  influences  and  a 

*       .-iiSkii*  H*%'lf  under  two  distinct  forms— strength  and  force — each  possessing 
^  ^  !a  [^v'h  jH^rfect  in  its  own  sphere.    Strength  is  typlfled  by  the  oak,  the  rock, 

*     '»»  vs'-^  *»u\NhIU's  itself  in  the  cataract,  the  tempest,  the  thunderbolt. 
'  '"  ^  ^l^UM*  of  K«^**'  IX* w®""*  °**  doubt  carries  with  it  a  contempt  for  mere  external 

\MA\  i«v*  ubiiorbs  all  the  elements  of  growth  within  its  reach  and  leaves  only  a 
^    *  .*NU  li*  »i-  •hmlow,  HO  do  towering  great  men  absorb  all  the  strength  and  glory  of 

"     .  .Ih^*  «»»«»i  l*'«^^'  *  dearth  of  greatness  for  a  whole  generation. 

V  uk>ls4Ha,v  *»f  popn'ar  l»o"""  *8  *»  ™"*^**  °f  *  tyranny  as  a  monopoly  of  wealth. 

uHk\  K»ow  ft»rliinMte  that  most  of  our  greatest  men  have  left  no  descendants  to  shine 

t  ^.  k  >  si«»»»:  i«>«»  who  has  in  himself  the  magnificent  possibilities  of  life  it  is  not  fitting 
•»,..»Ul  W  pornmnently  commanded ;  be  should  be  a  commander.    You  must  not  continue 
*   ...j.M^.i     Yi)U  must  be  an  employer  1    You  must  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a 
uil      ru»  ii«  !•»  something,  young  man,  which  you  can  command— go  and  find  it  and  com- 
IHi  Hol,  I  brnocch  you,  be  content  to  enter  upon  any  business  which  does  not  require 
V;;;;„j.,.|  »,.u«tant  intellectual  growth, 
iti     \\\  *»nl«'r  to  littvc  any  success  in  life,  or  any  worthy  success,  you  must  resolve  to  carry 
Uiu»  !♦'«!  wt»ik  ft  ftillncsH  of  knowledge— not  merely  a  sufilclency,  but  more  than  a  sufficiency. 
"   \\     Uo  lit  r(»r  more  than  the  thing  you  are  now  doing. 

11      If  \ou  are  not  too  large  for  the  place  you  are  too  small  for  it. 

\  iMUitf  »»*">  ^^  ^^  trusting  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  That  trust  is  vain.  Occasions 
(Hiiuol  iHHkn  Kpurs.  If  you  exi)ect  to  wear  spurs  you  must  win  them.  If  you  wish  to  use  them 
\Kx\\  iiiuxt  hurklo  them  to  your  on-n  heels  before  you  go  into  the  fight 

14  It  1m  to  me  a  perpetual  wonder  that  any  child's  love  of  knowledge  survives  the  out- 
nilltm  i»f  tlio  Hchool-house. 

4JI.  Tluit  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  shall  teach  us  how  to  manage  rightly 
Iho  llri«t  yt-nn*  of  a  child's  education. 

41.  One-half  of  the  time  which  is  now  almost  wholly  wasted,  in  district  schools,  on  Eng- 
\\%\\  groniniar  attempted  at  too  early  an  age,  would  be  sufficient  to  teach  our  children  to  love 
I  hit  I^'public  and  to  become  its  loyal  and  life-long  supporters. 

■Ifl.  Thf  old  necessities  have  passed  away.  We  now  have  strong  and  noble  living  lan- 
triia^'ert;  rich  in  literature,  replete  with  high  and  earnest  thought,  the  language  of  science, 
iN«llglon  and  liberty,  and  yet  we  bid  our  children  feed  their  spirits  on  the  life  of  the  dead  ages, 
liiKtead  of  the  ins*plrlng  life  and  vigor  of  our  own  times.  I  do  not  object  to  classical  learning— 
flir  from  It— but  I  would  not  have  It  exclude  the  living  present. 

46.  Greek  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  instrument  of  thought  ever  invented  by  man,  and 
its  literature  has  never  been  equaled  in  purity  of  style  and  boldness  of  expression. 

47.  The  graduate  would  blush  were  he  to  mistake  the  place  of  a  Greek  accent,  or  put  the 
U^tM  on  the  second  syllabic  of  Bolus :  but  the  whole  circle  of  the  **lideraUum  ariiitmy'^  so  pom- 
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pooFly  referred  to  In  hU  diploma  of  gndaation,  may  not  have  taoght  him  whether  the  J^funtan 
is  a  bone  or  the  humerus  an  intestine. 

48.  The  student  should  stody  himself,  his  relation  to  society,  to  nature  and  to  art— and 
above  all,  in  all,  and  through  all  these,  he  should  study  the  relations  of  himself,  society,  nature 
and  art  to  God,  the  author  of  them  all. 

49.  Great  ideas  travel  slowly  and  for  a  time  noiselessly,  as  the  gods  whose  feet  were  shod 
with  wool. 

60.  What  the  arts  are  to  the  world  of  matter,  literature  is  to  the  world  of  mind. 

61.  Many  books  we  can  read  in  a  railroad  car  and  feel  a  harmony  between  the  rushing  of 
the  train  and  the  haste  of  the  author,  but  to  en]oy  standard  works  we  need  the  quiet  of  a' 
winter  evening—an  easy  chair  before  a  cheerfol  fire,  and  all  the  equanimity  of  spirits  we  can 
command. 

62.  He  who  would  understand  the  real  spirit  of  literature  should  not  select  authors  of  any 
one  period  alone,  but  rather  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  trace  the  little  rill  as  itcourses  along 
down  the  ages,  broadening  and  deepening,  into  the  great  ocean  of  thought  which  the  men  of 
the  present  are  exploring. 

53.  The  true  literary  man  is  no  mere  gleaner,  following  in  the  rear  and  gathering  up  the 
fhigmcnts  of  the  world's  thought;  but  he  goes  down  deep  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  watches 
its  throbbings,  analyzes  the  forces  at  work  there ;  traces  out,  with  prophetic  foresight,  their 
tendencies,  and  thus,  standing  out  far  beyond  his  age,  holds  up  the  picture  of  what  it  Is  and 
is  to  be. 

64.  It  is  indeed  an  uninviting  task  to  bubble  up  sentiment  and  elaborate  thought  in  obedL 
ence  to  corporate  laws,  and  not  inft^qaently  these  children  of  the  brain,  when  paraded  before 
the  proper  authorities,  show  by  their  meager  proportions  that  they  have  not  been  nourished  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  willing  heart. 

65.  History  is  but  the  unrolled  scroll  of  prophecy. 

66.  I'he  developments  of  statistics  are  causing  history  to  be  rewritten. 

67.  The  world's  history  is  a  divine  poem,  of  which  the  history  of  every  nation  is  a  canto 
and  every  man  a  word.  Its  strains  have  been  pealing  along  down  the  centuries,  and  thou^^ 
there  have  been  mingled  the  discords  of  warring  cannon  and  dying  men,  yet  to  the  Christian, 
philosopher,  and  historian— the  humble  listener— there  has  been  a  divine  melody  running 
through  the  song  which  speaks  of  hope  and  halcyon  days  to  come. 

68.  The  lesson  of  history  is  rarely  learned  by  the  actors  themselves. 

60.  Theologians  in  all  ages  have  looked  out  admiringly  upon  the  material  universe  and 
Arom  its  inanimate  existences  demonstrated  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  Qod ;  but  we 
know  of  no  one  who  has  demonstrated  the  same  attributes  from  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

60.  All  along  the  dim  centuries  are  gleaming  lamps  which  mind  has  lighted,  and  these  are 
revealing  to  him  (the  historian)  the  path  which  humanity  has  trod. 

61.  Light  itself  is  a  great  corrective.  A  thousand  wrongs  and  abuses  that  are  grown  in 
darkness  disappear  like  owls  and  bats  before  the  light  of  day. 

62.  Truth  is  so  related  and  corelated  that  no  department  of  her  realm  is  wholly  isolated. 
68.    Truth  is  the  food  of  the  human  spirit,  which  could  not  grow  in  its  majestic  proportions 

without  clearer  and  more  truthftil  views  of  God  and  His  universe. 

64.  Mankind  have  been  slow  to  believe  that  order  reigns  in  the  universe,  that  the  world  is 
a  cosmos,  not  a  chaos. 

65.  The  assertion  of  the  reign  of  law  has  been  stubbornly  resisted  at  every  step.  The 
divinities  of  heathen  superstition  still  linger,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the  f^ith  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  even  many  intelligent  men  shrink  lYt)m  the  contemplation  of  one  supreme  will  acting 
regularly,  not  fatuitously,  through  laws  beaulifhl  and  simple,  rather  than  through  a  fitftil  and 
capricious  providence. 

66.  Liberty  can  be  safe  only  when  suffrage  is  illaminated  by  education.  For  a  man  to  feel 
that  every  impulse  for  laudable  ambition  must  be  strangled  at  its  birth,  that  like  fabled  Encel- 
adus  he  has  been  rived  by  the  thunder-bolt  of  power  and  crushed  beneath  the  mountain  of  its 
strength,  is  more  than  this  human  nature  of  ours  can  endure.  What  wonder  then  that  ever  and 
anon,  when  freedom  turns  the  weary  side — the  fires  of  devouring  vengeance  burst  forth  and 
shake  the  fobrics  of  the  old  world,  till  tyrants  chatter  on  their  gilded  thrones  in  idiotic  terror. 
At  such  moments,  f^edom  may  seem  to  have  triumphed  there,  but  when  the  l\iry  of  the 
tempest  is  pa^t  she  lies  bleeding— Samson-like— beneath  the  ruin  she  has  wrought. 

97.    Equality— the  informing  soul  of  fi'eedom  I 
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68.  En|;)ish  liberty  to-day  rests  not  so  mnch  on  the  govemmcnt  as  on  those  rights  which 
the  )>eoi>lv  hare  wrested  fh)m  the  govemment.  The  rights  of  the  Englishman  oatnumber  the 
rights  of  the  Englishroan't*  king 

69.  Poetry  is  the  language  of  fi-eodom. 

70.  When  the  rough  battle  of  the  day  is  done, 
And  evening's  peace  fldls  gently  on  my  heart, 
I  bound  away  across  the  noisy  years. 

Unto  the  utmost  verge  of  Memory's  land, 
^*hen.*  t«rth  and  sky  in  dreamy  distance  meet 
And  memory  dim  with  dark  oblivion  joins. 
When.'  woke  the  first  remembered  sounds  that  tell 
Upon  the  ear  in  childhood's  early  mom. 

—lYom  a  Poem  on  Memory  contributed  to  the  Tf  1//iamf  Quarterly. 

71.  What  poetV  tunefhl  l\Te  has  ever  song. 
Or  delicatest  pencil  e'er  portrayed 

The  enchanted,  shadowy  land  where  memory  dwells  i—IMd. 

The  path  of  yoath  winds  down  through  many  a  >'ale 
And  on  the  brink  of  many  a  dread  abyss. 
From  oat  whoee  darkness  comes  do  ray  of  light. 
Save  that  a  pliantom  dances  o'er  the  gulf. 
And  beckons  toward  the  verge.  —Ibid, 

n.  TlM  scientific  spirit  has  cast  out  the  demons  and  presented  us  with  Nature,  clothed  in 
ber  light  mind  and  living  nnder  the  reign  of  law.  It  has  given  us  for  the  sorceries  of  the 
alchemist  the  beautifhl  laws  of  chemistry:  for  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  the  sublime  truths 
of  astronomy;  for  the  wild  visions  of  cosmogony,  the  monumental  records  of  geology,  for  the 
anarchy  of  diabolism,  the  laws  of  God. 

73.  We  no  loofer  attribute  the  untimely  death  of  inftnts  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  to  bad 
nnning  and  ignorance. 

74.  The  American  people  have  done  mnch  for  the  locomotive,  and  the  locomotive  has  done 
BUichfbrthem. 

TSw  Imagine  if  you  can  what  would  happen  if  to-morrow  morning  the  railway  locomotive 
and  it»  corollary,  the  telegr^th,  were  blotted  fh>m  the  earth.  To  what  humble  proportions 
mankind  wooU  becotnpeDed  to  scale  down  the  great  enterprises  they  are  now  poshing  forward 
with  snch  ease ! 

76k  The  national  Conatitatlon  and  the  Constitutions  of  moat  of  the  States  were  formed 
belbre  the  locomotive  existed,  and,  of  coone,  no  apecial  provisiona  were  made  for  its  control. 
Are  oar  institntions  strong  enough  to  stand  thm  shock  and  strain  of  this  new  force  t  I  fkU  to 
brieve  that  tha  geninsand  enei^  that  have  developed  these  new  and  tremendoos  forces  will 
Mi  to  make  them  not  the  masters,  but  the  fidthfhl  aervants  of  society. 

77.    The  granite  hillsarv  not  so  changaleaa  and  abiding  as  the  reatless  sea. 

79.  1  love  to  believe  that  no  heroic  sacrifice  Is  ever  lost,  that  the  charactera  of  men  are 
moulded  and  inspired  by  what  their  fhthers  have  done :  that  treasnivd  op  in  American  sools 
aiv  aU  the  onconscioaainfiQence*  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  from  Agincoort  to 
Banker  HilL 

79.  Eternity  alone  wiD  reveal  to  the  human  race  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  pcetleea  and 
imiKMtal  name  of  Washington. 

60.  I  doabt  if  any  man  equaled  Samuel  Adams  in  lormolatlng  and  ottering  the  fierce,  clear, 
and  inexorable  k^c  of  the  Revolution. 

$1.  The  last  eight  decades  has  witneasedan  ampire  spring  up  in  the  foil  panoply  of  losty  lifr 
frem  a  trackWM  wlldemeaa. 

^  In  tbeir  struggle  with  the  foreea  of  nature,  the  ability  to  labor  was  the  richest  patri- 
mony of  the  colonist. 

jSL  Tbe  great  divtrines  of  the  declaration  renntnated  in  the  hearts  of  our  fither^.  and 
weiv  developed  under  the  new  inflaeiKes  of  this  wilderness  world :  by  the  same  subtle  mystery 
vhkh  brii^  ll«h  the  ro*e  IKku  the  germ  of  the  iv>*.tree.  Uncon»cionsly  to  themselves  the 
|-t«nt  trcxths  were  i:n>w*r.g  under  the  r.ew  cocditiov.s.  until,  like  the  centcry^plant.  they  blos- 
acaacd  into  themaichk«s  beauty  of  the  1>eclaratioc  of  Independence.  whocHC  Iruitage.  increased 
ami  Incfwasing.  we  ep>>y  tvMiay. 
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84.  Peace,  liberty,  and  personal  eecurity  arc  ble^eingra  as  common  and  aniverMil  as  ean- 
shine  and  showers  and  fruitfbl  seasons ;  and  all  «>prai)g  fiom  a  sinprle  sonrcp — tho  principle 
declared  in  the  Pilgrim  covenant  of  1690— that  all  owikI  due  sabmi^i^ion  and  obedience  to  the 
lawfhlly  expressed  will  of  the  majority.  This  is  not  one  of  the  doctrines  of  onr  political  sys- 
tem, it  is  the  system  itself.  It  is  in  our  political  firmament,  in  which  all  other  truths  are  set, 
as  stars  in  heaven.    It  is  the  encasing  air,  the  breath  of  the  nation's  life. 

85.  We  should  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  onr  Institutions.  Wo 
should  do  nothing  for  revenge,  but  everything  for  security ;  nothing  for  the  past,  everything  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

86.  Shall  we  regard  with  indifference  the  great  inheritance  which  cost  our  sires  their  blood 
because  we  And  in  their  gift  an  admixture  of  imperfection  and  evil?  Surely  there  is  good 
enough,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  every  patriotic  heart  may  say  ^^  God  bless  my  own,  my 
native  land.'* 

87.  Throughout  the  whole  web  of  national  existence  we  trace  the  golden  thread  of  human 
progress  toward  a  higher  and  better  estate. 

88.  Heroes  did  not  make  our  liberties,  they  but  reflected  and  illustrated  them. 

89.  To  all  our  means  of  culture  is  added  that  powerfhl  incentive  to  personal  ambition 
which  springs  IVom  the  genius  of  our  government.  The  pathway  to  honorable  distinction  lies 
open  to  all.  No  post  of  honor  so  high  but  the  poorest  boy  may  hope  to  reach  it.  It  is  the 
pride  of  every  American,  that  many  cherished  names,  at  whose  mention  our  hearts  beat  with  a 
quicker  bound,  were  worn  by  the  sons  of  poverty,  who  conquered  obscurity  and  became  fixed 
stars  in  our  firmament. 

90.  Individuals  may  wear  for  a  time  the  glory  of  our  institutions,  but  they  carry  it  not  to 
the  grave  with  them.  Like  rain-drops  fh>m  Heaven,  they  may  pass  through  the  circle  of  the 
shining  bow  and  add  to  its  luster,  but  when  they  have  sunk  to  the  earth  again  the  proud  arch 
still  spans  the  sky  and  shines  gloriously  on. 

91.  The  best  thing  in  Paterson,  and  the  best  thing  in  this  Republic  next  to  liberty,  is  the 
labor  of  onr  people.  ^Speech  at  PaUnon,  Aug.  7, 1880. 

95.  I  would  rather  be  defeated  than  make  capital  out  of  my  religion. 

—Remarks  at  Chautauqua,  Aug.  8, 1880. 

98.  It  is  well  to  know  the  history  of  those  magnificent  nations  whose  origin  is  lost  in  ihble, 
and  whose  epitaphs  were  written  a  thousand  years  ago— but  if  we  cannot  know  both,  it  is  fiur 
better  to  study  the  history  of  our  own  nation,  whose  origin  we  can  trace  to  the  freest  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 

M.    The  life  and  light  of  a  nation  are  inseparable. 

96.  After  all,  territory  is  but  the  body  of  a  nation.  The  people  who  inhabit  its  hilla  and 
valleys  are  its  sonl,  its  spirit,  its  life.  In  them  dwells  its  hope  of  immortality.  Among  them, 
if  anywhere,  are  to  be  found  its  chief  elements  of  destruction. 

96.  We  confront  the  dangers  of  suflhige  by  the  blessings  of  universal  education. 

97.  There  are  two  classes  of  forces  whose  action  and  reaction  determine  the  condition  of  a 
nation— the  forces  of  repression  and  expression.  The  one  acts  from  without,  limits,  curbs, 
restrains.  The  other  acta  from  within ;  expands,  enlarges,  propels.  Constitutional  forms, 
statutory  limitations,  conservative  customs,  belong  to  the  first.  The  ft«e  play  of  individual 
life,  opinion,  and  action  belong  to  the  second.  If  these  forces  be  happily  balanced,  if  there  be  a 
wise  conservation  and  corelation  of  both,  a  nation  may  enjoy  the  double  blessing  of  progress 
and  permanence. 

98.  It  matters  little  what  may  be  the  forms  of  national  institutions,  if  the  life,  freedom,  and 
growth  of  society  are  secured. 

99.  There  is  no  horizontal  stratification  of  society  In  this  country  like  the  rocks  in  the 
earth,  that  hold  on«  class  down  below  forevermore,  ^and  let  another  come  to  the  surflice  to  stay 
there  forever.  Our  stratification  Is  like  the  ocean,  where  every  Individual  drop  is  tree  to  move, 
and  where  ftt)m  the  sternest  depths  of  the  mighty  deep  any  drop  may  come  up  to  glitter  on  the 
highest  wave  that  rolls. 

100.  The  Union  and  the  Congress  mast  share  the  same  &te.  They  must  rise  or  flill 
together. 

101.  We  should  enlist  both  the  pride  and  the  selfishness  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  good 
Older  and  peace. 

109.  We  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  for  the  whole  world  ;  and  it  is 
our  glory  that  the  American  laborer  is  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. 
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108.  There  is  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  a  etrong  and  abiding  love  of 
cor  coontry  which  no  enr&ce  Btorms  of  passion  can  ever  shake. 

104.  The  intelligence  and  national  spirit  of  oar  people  exhibit  their  capacity  for  dealing 
with  difficult  problems.  Those  who  saw  the  terrible  elements  of  destruction  that  bnrst  npon  as 
twelve  years  ago  in  the  fhry  of  the  civil  war  woald  have  been  called  dreamem  and  enthusiasts 
had  they  predicted  that  1878  would  witness  the  conflict  ended,  its  cause  annihilated,  the  bitter- 
ness and  hatred  it  occasioned  nearly  gone,  and  the  nation  with  union  and  unity  restored 
smiling  again  over  half  a  million  soldiers*  graves. 

106.  The  Atlantic  is  still  the  great  historic  sea.  Even  in  its  sunken  wrecks  might  be  read 
the  record  of  modem  nations.  Who  shall  say  that  the  Pacific  will  not  yet  become  the  great 
historic  sea  of  the  future — the  xwti  amphitheater  around  which  shall  sit  in  majesty  and  power 
the  two  Americas,  Asia,  AfHca,  and  the  chief  colonies  of  Europe.  God  forbid  that  the  waters 
of  our  national  life  should  ever  settle  to  the  dead  level  of  a  wavcless  calm.  It  would  be  the 
stagnation  of  death,  the  ocean  grave  of  individual  liberty. 

106.  I  look  forward  with  Joy  and  hope  to  the  day  when  our  brave  people,  one  in  heart,  one 
in  their  aspirations  for  flreedom  and  peace,  shall  see  that  the  darkness  through  which  we  have 
traveled  was  but  a  part  of  that  stem  but  beneficent  discipline  by  which  the  great  Disposer  of 
events  has  been  leading  us  on  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national  life. 

107.  The  hope  of  our  national  perpetuity  rests  upon  that  perfect  individual  Areedom  which 
■haU  forever  keep  up  the  circuit  of  perpetual  change. 

108.  Finally  our  great  hope  for  the  ftiture— our  great  safeguard  against  danger— Is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  general  and  thorough  education  of  our  people  and  in  the  virtue  which  accompanie* 
such  edacation. 

109.  The  germ  of  our  political  institutions,  the  primary  cell  irom  which  they  were  evolved^ 
was  in  the  Now  England  town,  aod  the  vital  force,  the  informing  soul  of  the  town,  was  the 
town  meeting,  which  for  all  local  concerns  was  king,  lords,  and  commons  in  all. 

110.  In  a  word  our  national  sarety  demands  that  the  fountains  of  political  power  shall  be 
made  pure  by  intelligence  and  kept  pure  by  vigilance. 

111.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  protect  and  defend  the  reputation  of  worthy 
public  ser\'ants  as  to  detect  public  rascals. 

112.  The  prosperity  which  is  made  possible  in  the  South,  by  its  great  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate,  will  never  be  realized  until  every  voter  can  freely  and  safely  support  any  party  he 
pleases. 

118.  Political  parties  like  poets  are  bom,  not  made.  No  act  of  political  mechanics,  however 
wise,  can  manulkcture  to  order  and  make  a  platform  and  put  a  party  on  it  which  will  live  and 
flourish. 

114.  The  flowers  that  bloom  over  the  garden  wall  of  party  politics  are  the  sweetest  and 
'  most  fragrant  that  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  this  world. 

115.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  now  entertain  of  the  Federalists  as  a  party  it  is  unques- 
tionably tme  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  fbr  the  strong  points  of  the  Constitution  and  for  the 
stable  government  they  founded  and  strengthened  during  the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams. 

116.  While  it  is  tme  that  no  party  can  stand  upon  its  past  record  alone,  yet  it  is  also  trae 
that  its  past  shows  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  organization,  and  enables  us  to  Jndge  what  it 
will  probably  do  in  the  Aiture. 

117.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  Republic  was  wearing  a  triple  chain  of  bondage.  Long 
fiimiliarity  with  traffic  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men  had  paralyzed  the  consciences  of  a 
majority  of  our  people.  The  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  had  shocked  and  weakened  the 
nobler  and  most  beneficent  powers  of  the  national  government,  and  the  grasping  power  of  sla- 
ver}- was  seizing  the  original  territories  of  the  west  and  dragging  them  into  the  den  of  eternal 
bondage.  At  that  crisis  the  Bepublican  party  was  bora.  It  drew  its  first  inspiration  fW>m  the 
fire  of  liberty  which  Clod  has  lighted  in  every  man's  heart,  and  which  all  the  powers  of  igno- 
rance and  tyranny  can  never  wholly  extinguish.  The  Republican  party  came  to  deliver  and  save 
the  Republic.  It  entered  the  arena  when  the  beleaguered  and  assailed  territories  were  straggling 
for  ftredom,  and  drew  around  them  the  sacred  circle  of  liberty,  which  the  demon  of  slavery  has 
never  dared  to  cross.    It  made  them  ftx?e  forever.  Speech  nominating  Sherman, 

118.  The  Republican  party  gave  to  the  country  a  currency  as  national  as  its  fiag,  based  upon 
the  sacred  faith  of  the  people.  —Ibid, 

119.  It  con(h>nted  a  rebellion  of  unexampled  magnitude,  with  slavery  behind  it.  and,  under 
God,  fought  the  final  battle  of  liberty.  ^Jbid, 
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190.  This  coming  fight  is  our  ThermopylaB.  We  are  standing  upon  a  narrow  isthmas.  If 
our  Spartan  liosts  are  united  we  can  withstand  ail  the  Persians  that  the  Xerxes  of  the  Democracy 
can  bring  against  ns.  Let  us  hold  our  ground  tills  one  year,  for  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
for  ns  in  the  (bture.  '  —Ibid, 

121.  The  Republicans  insist  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  with  ample  power  of  self- 
presenration;  that  its  Ck>nstitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof ,  are  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  that  the  right  of  the  nation  to  determine  the  method  by  which  its  own  legislature  shall 
bo  created  cannot  bo  surrendered  without  abdicating  one  of  the  ftindamental  powers  of  the 
government ;  that  the  national  laws  relating  to  the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress  shall 
never  be  violated  nor  evaded,  that  every  elector  shall  be  permitted  fireely  and  without  intimida- 
tion to  cast  his  lawfhl  ballot  at  such  election  and  have  it  honestly  counted,  and  that  the  potency 
of  his  vote  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  fraudulent  vote  of  any  other  person. 

—Letter  qf  Acceptance, 

122.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  are  examples  of  a  genuine  and  natural  method 
of  organizing  political  parties.  The  Democratic  party  in  its  earlier  and  better  days  represented 
the  genuine  aspirations  and  grand  ideas  of  the  American  people,  and  no  man  can  say  it  was  ever 
manufactured  at  any  particular  time  by  any  particular  set  of  men.  The  Republican  party  also 
was  a  growth  springing  fh)m  the  hostility  of  the  American  people  to  slavery,  and  they  rallied 
around  that  central  idea,  an  idea  broad  enough  to  reach  all  the  ramification  of  our  whole  institu> 
tions. 

123.  The  reason  there  is  no  great  political  conflict  this  &11  is  because  each  party  is  firing  at 
a  mark,  each  in  its  own  way— the  Democratic  party  firing  to  the  rear;  the  Republican  party  to 
the  front.  —Campaign  Speech^  1873. 

124.  Parties  have  an  organic  life  and  spirit  of  their  own— «n  individuality  and  character 
which  outlive  the  men  who  compose  them ;  and  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  a  party  should  be 
considered  in  determining  its  fitness  for  managing  the  aflnftlrs  of  the  nation. 

—Speech  in  Ocmgreee^  1876. 

1!KS.  Over  this  vast  horizon  of  interests  North  and  South,  above  all  party  prejudices  and 
personal  wrong-doing,  above  our  battle  hosts  and  our  victorious  cause,  above  all  that  we  hoped 
for  and  won,  or  you  hoped  for  and  lost,  is  the  grand  onward  movement  of  the  Republic  to  i>erpet- 
uate  its  glory,  to  save  Liberty  alive,  to  preserve  exact  and  equal  Justice  to  all,  to  protect  and 
foster  all  these  priceless  principles  until  they  shall  have  crystallized  into  the  form  of  endurin^^ 
law  and  become  inwrought  into  the  life  and  habits  of  our  people.  —IMd. 

186.  It  is  a  safe  and  wise  rule  to  follow  in  all  legislation  that  whatever  the  people  can  do 
without  legislation  will  be  better  done  than  by  the  intervention  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

127.  Ck>ngrcss  has  always  been  and  must  always  be  the  theater  of  contending  opinions ; 
the  forum,  where  the  opposing  forces  of  political  philosophy  meet  to  measure  their  strength  ; 
where  the  public  good  must  meet  the  assaults  of  local  and  sectional  interests;  in  a  word,  the 
appointed  place  where  the  nation  seeks  to  utter  its  thought  and  register  Its  will. 

128.  Congress  mnst  always  be  the  exponent  of  the  political  character  and  culture  of  the 
people,  and  if  the  next  centennial  does  not  find  ns  a  great  nation  with  a  great  and  worthy 
Congress,  it  will  be  because  those  who  represent  the  enterprise,  the  culture  and  morality  of 
the  nation  do  not  aid  in  controlling  the  political  forces,  which  are  employed  to  select  the  men 
who  shall  occupy  the  great  places  of  trust  and  power. 

—From  a  Century  in  Congress^  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  Augtut,  1876. 

120.  I  admit  most  flively  that  Congress  may  regulate  the  act  of  opening  the  certificates  and 
may  regulate  the  work  of  counting,  but  it  cannot  push  its  power  to  regulate  beyond  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  that  describe  the  thing  to  be  done.  It  camiot  ingraft  a  Judiciary  system  upon 
the  word  "  open."  It  cannot  evolve  a  Court-martial  from  the  word  "  count."  It  cannot  erect  a 
Star-chamber  npon  either  or  both  of  these  words.  It  cannot  plant  the  seeds  of  despotism 
between  the  lines  or  words  of  the  Constitution.  —Speech  on  Counting  (he  Electoral  Vote, 

130.  During  the  many  calm  years  of  the  century,  our  pilots  have  grown  careless  of  the 
course.  The  master  of  a  vessel  sailing  down  Lake  Ontario,  has  the  whole  breadth  of  that 
beautlfhl  inland  aea  for  his  pathway.  But  when  his  ship  arrives  at  the  chute  of  the  Lachine 
there  is  but  one  pathway  to  safety.  With  a  steady  hand,  a  clear  eye,  and  a  bravo  heart,  he 
points  his  prow  to  the  well-flxed  landmarks  on  the  shore,  and  with  death  on  cither  hand, 
makes  the  plunge  and  shoots  the  rapids  in  safety.  We  too  are  approaching  the  narrows,  and 
we  hear  the  roar  of  the  angry  waters  below  and  the  muttering  of  the  sullen  thunder  overhead. 
Unterrifled  by  breakers  or  tempest,  let  us  steer  our  course  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers. 
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«nd  we  Rhftll  neither  pink  in  tbe  rapidf ,  nor  compel  oar  children  to  »hoot  Kiagam  and  perish  in 
the  wtiirlpooL  ^Ibid, 

131.  When  joa  tell  me  that  clril  war  is  threatened  by  any  party  or  State  in  this  Repablic, 
yon  hare  ^ren  me  a  f  apnfmeTcaKvn  why  an  American  Congrew  i>hoald  refhse  with  anutterable 
ffcom.  to  listen  to  tho^e  who  threaten  or  do  any  act  whatever  under  tbe  coercion  of  threats  by 
any  power  on  earth.  With  all  my  raol  1  deqHee  your  threat  of  ci\il  war,  come  from  what 
quarter  or  party  it  may.  Brare  men,  certainly  a  bniTe  nation,  will  do  nothing  under  compul- 
sion. We  are  entrusted  with  the  work  of  obeying  and  defending  the  Comititntion.  I  will  not 
be  deterred  from  obeying  it  becauj>e  eomebody  threatens  to  deiftroy  it.  I  diiuniw  all  that  cUu^ 
of  motives  as  unworthy  of  Americani*.  ^Ibid. 

133.  A  guverument  made*  for  the  kiuirdom  of  Lillipnt  might  fkil  to  handle  the  fon.'««  of 
Brobdignag. 

133u  A  goremment  i»  an  artificial  giant,  and  the  power  that  mores  it  is  money— money 
raised  by  taxation  and  distributed  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body  politic,  according  to  the 
diflcretlon  of  the  legislative  power. 

15L  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  great  powers  of  government  in  thii* 
eoontry  are  divided  into  two  classes:  national  powers  and  State  powers.  That  is  an  incomplete 
classification.  Our  fiUhers  carefully  divided  all  governmental  powers  into  three  class<r!«: 
one  they  gave  to  the  States,  another  to  the  nation ;  but  the  third  great  class,  comprising  the 
most  precious  of  all  powers,  they  reftii^d  to  confer  on  the  State  or  nation,  but  rei^erved  to 
themselves.  This  third  class  of  powent  has  been  almost  uniformly  overiooked  by  men  who 
have  written  and  discussed  the  American  sy!<tem. 

136.  Bevenne  is  not  the  friction  of  a  government,  but  rather  its  motive  power. 

188.  The  expenditure  of  revenue  forms  the  grand  level  from  which  all  heights  and  depths 
of  legislative  action  are  measured. 

137.  There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of  corruption  or  public  wrong  that  does  not  at 
last  present  itself  at  the  canhierV  (l<>i*k  and  demand  money.  The  legislature,  therefore,  that 
•tands  at  the  cashier's  desk  and  watches  with  its  Argus  eyes  the  demands  for  payment  over 
the  counter  is  most  certain  to  see  all  the  forms  of  public  rascality. 

138.  A  steady  and  constant  revenue  drawn  from  sources  that  represent  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation^*  revenue  that  grows  with  the  growth  of  national  wealth  and  is  so  adjusted  to  the 
expenditures  that  a  constant  and  considerable  surplus  is  annually  left  in  the  treasury  above  all 
the  necessary  current  demands,  a  surplus  that  keeps  the  treasury  strong,  that  holds  it  above 
the  fear  of  sudden  panic,  that  makes  it  impregnable  against  all  private  combinations,  that 
makes  it  a  terror  to  all  stock-Jobbing  and  gold-gambling— this  Is  financial  health. 

139.  An  uncertain  currency  that  goes  up  and  down,  hits  the  laborer,  and  hits  him  hard. 
It  helps  him  last  and  hurts  him  first. 

140.  That  man  makes  a  vital  mistake  who  judges  truth  in  relation  to  financial  ai&drs  from 
the  changing  phases  of  public  opinion.  He  might  as  well  stand  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  from  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  a  single  tide  attempt  to  determine  the  general  level  of 
the  sea  as  to  stand  upon  this  floor,  and  fh>m  the  current  of  public  opinion  on  any  one  debate. 
Judge  of  the  general  level  of  the  public  mind.  It  is  only  when  long  spaces  along  the  shore  of 
the  sea  are  taken  into  account  that  the  grand  level  is  found  from  which  the  heights  and  depths 
are  measured.  And  It  is  only  when  long  spaces  of  time  are  considered  that  we  find  at  last  that 
level  of  public  opinion  which  we  call  the  general  Judgment  of  mankind. 

141.  An  uncertain  and  fluctuating  standard  is  an  evil  whoso  magnitude  is  too  vast  for 
measurement 

142.  The  Gold  Exchange  and  the  Gold  Clearing  House,  of  New  York,  will  be  remembered 
in  history  as  the  Germans  remember  the  robber  castles  on  the  Rhine,  whence  brigand  chiefis 
levjed  black-mail  upon  every  passer-by. 

148.  Successfhl  resumption  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing  into  the  murky  sky  of  our  politics 
what  the  Signal  Service  people  call  "clearing  weather.'* 

144.  Bad  ftith  on  the  part  of  an  Individual,  a  city,  or  even  a  State,  is  a  small  evil  in 
comparison  with  the  calamities  which  follow  bad  flilth  on  the  i)art  of  a  sovereign  government. 

145.  In  the  complex  and  dellcately-a4Jn»ted  relations  of  modem  society,  confidence  in 
promises  lawfully  made  is  the  life-blood  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  the  vital  air  labor 
breathes.    It  is  the  light  which  shines  on  the  pathway  of  prospi-rity. 

146.  An  act  of  l)ad  faith  on  the  part  of  a  State  or  municipal  corporation,  like  poison  In  the 
blood,  will  transmit  its  curse  to  succec<ling  generations. 

147.  We  are  bound  by  three  great  reasons  to  maintain  the  resumption  of  specie  payments: 
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flrrt,  becaiue  the  eanctitj  of  the  pnblic  fiilth  reqaires  it ;  second,  becAose  themAterUl  procperity 
of  the  country  danande  it ;  and  third,  bocaiwe  our  future  prosperity  insittts  that  agitation  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  country  shall  find  a  Mfe  and  permanent  ba^iA  of  financial  peace. 

148.  The  men  of  1863  knew  the  dangers  from  sad  experience  in  our  history ;  and,  like 
Ulysses,  latched  themselves  to  the  nuust  of  public  credit  when  they  embarked  upon  the  stormy 
and  boisterona  sea  of  inflated  paper  money,  that  they  might  not  be  beguiled  l^  the  siren-song 
that  would  be  sung  to  them  when  they  were  afloat  on  the  wild  waTc«. 

149.  Let  the  wild  swarm  of  flnancial  literature  that  has  sprung  into  life  within  the  hut 
twehre  years  witness  how  widely  and  how  flu*  we  have  drifted.  We  have  lont  our  old  moorings, 
have  thrown  overboard  our  old  compass ;  we  sail  by  aUen  stars  kwking  not  fbr  the  haven,  but 
are  afloat  on  a  harborless  sea. 

ISa  Let  us  have  equality  of  dollars  before  the  law.  so  that  the  trinity  of  our  political  creed 
Shan  be  equal  SUtes,  equal  men,  and  equal  dollan*  throughout  the  Union.  When  these  three  are 
realised  we  shall  have  achieved  the  complete  pacification  of  our  country. 

IfiL  Statesmanship  consists  rather  In  removing  causes  than  In  punishing  or  evading 
reaulta.  Statistical  science  is  Indispensable  to  modem  sUtesmanshlp.  In  legislation  as  in 
phytical  science,  it  is  beginning  to  be  nndcn»tood  that  we  can  control  terreatrial  fbices  only  by 
obeying  their  laws.  The  legislator  must  formulate  in  his  statutes  not  only  the  national  will, 
but  also  those  great  laws  of  social  life  revealed  by  statls>tlcs. 

15S.  No  more  beautiful  thought  was  embodied  In  the  structure  of  our  Republic  Uian  this: 
that  our  flUhers  did  so  distribute  the  powem  of  government  that  no  one  power  should  be  able 
to  swallow,  absorb,  or  destroy  the  othera. 

158w  Nothing  more  aptly  describes  the  character  of  our  Republic  than  the  solar  system, 
launched  into  space  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  where  the  central  sun  is  the  great  power  around 
which  revolve  all  the  planets  in  their  appointed  orbits.  But  while  the  sun  holds  In  the  grasp 
of  its  attractive  power  the  whole  system  and  imparts  ita  light  and  heat  to  aU,  yet  each  indi- 
vidual planet  is  under  the  sway  of  laws  peculiar  to  itself. 

154.  Coercion  is  the  basis  of  evtTy  law  In  the  universe— human  or  divine.  A  law  is  no  law 
without  coercion  behind  It. 

155.  We  shall  never  know  why  slavery  dies  so  hard  in  this  republic  and  In  this  hall  until 
we  know  why  sin  is  long-lived  and  Satan  is  Tmmortal.  —Speech  in  Ckmgress^  1858. 

155.    Secession  is  the  tocsin  of  eternal  war. 

157.  The  reply  to  war  is  not  words  but  swords. 

158.  Battles  are  never  the  end  of  war ;  fbr  the  dead  must  be  buried  and  the  cost  of  the 
eonfllct  must  be  paid. 

150.  Ideas  are  the  great  warriors  of  the  world,  and  a  war  tliat  has  no  ideas  behind  it  Is 
■imply  brutality. 

100.  To  him  a  battle  was  neither  an  earthquake,  nor  a  volcano,  nor  a  chaos  of  brave  men 
and  fhmtic  horses  Involved  In  vast  explosions  of  gunpowder.  It  was  rather  a  calm,  rational 
combination  of  force  apilnst  force.   '  — Oration  on  Gto.  H.  ThamoM. 

161.  After  Uie  fire  and  blood  of  the  battle-fields  have  dlsapiieanxl,  nowhere  does  war  show 
its  destroying  power  so  certainly  and  so  relentlessly  as  in  the  columns  which  n>present  the  taxes 
and  expenditures  of  the  nation. 

162.  If  silence  is  f>er  jrolden.  It  must  be  here,  beside  the  praves  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
whose  lives  were  more  sicnlficftnt  than  s|)eecli,  and  whose  d«ath  was  a  poem,  the  music  of 
which  can  never  be  sung.  —Deroratioh  Day  Oration,  lf?6« 

163.  It  will  not  do  to  H|Mak  of  the  gicrantic  revolution  throuirh  which  we  have  lately 
(Missed  as  a  thlncr  to  l>e  ailjiiftcd  and  sKtle<l  by  a  chancre  In  administration.  It  was  cyclical, 
epoclial,  century-wide,  and  to  Im*  t<tadled  in  its  t>road  and  prand  iMT>«|M*ctive,  a  revolution  of 
even  wider  scope,  so  far  aj*  timt*  In  concerned,  than  the  revolution  of  1776. 

151.  In  such  a  revolution,  men  are  like  inst^ts.  that  fh't  and  tos**  In  the  storm,  but  are 
swept  onward  by  the  resistless  movi'mcnts  of  elements  beyond  their  control. 

165.  I  speak  of  this  revolution  not  to  praise  the  men  who  aided  it,  or  to  censure  the  men 
who  resisted  It.  but  as  a  force  to  be  studied,  as  a  mandate  to  be  obeyed. 

166.  Those  who  carried  the  war  for  the  Union  and  equal  and  universal  fh^om  to  a  victori- 
ous Iseue,  can  never  safely  relax  th<"Ir  vltdlancc  until  the  Idias  for  which  they  fought  have 
become  embodied  in  the  enduring  forms  of  Individual  and  national  life. 

167.  Peace  fipgm  the  shock  of  battle,  the  hi<^her  peace  of  our  streets,  our  homes,  of  our 
equal  rights  we  must  secure  by  makliis;  the  conquering  ideas  of  the  war  everywhere  dominant 
and  permanent. 
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In  1879,  General  Garfield  was  first  in  prominence  among  the  candidates 
to  succeed  Mr.  Thurman  in  tlie  U.  S.  Senate.  A  letter  written  at  thi» 
juncture  to  President  Hinsdale,  affords  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  nature 
of  his  ambition. 

I  havo  noticed  tlie  insincere  and  absurd  talk  of  the  politicians  about  high  tariff  bills. 
Put  these  two  things  together:  '  Garfield  is  too  valuable  a  man  in  the  House  to  be 
spared.'  *  Garfield  is  unsound  on  the  tariff  and  ought  not  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate.' 
Yet  these  arguments  are  used  by  the  same  men.  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  preference 
entirely,  apart  from  public  opinion,  and  if  I  could  be  sure  of  continued  robust  health, 
I  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  House;  but  the  bone-breaking  work  that  position  has 
brought  upon  me  for  the  last  few  years  admonishes  me  that  my  final  break-down  in 
health  must  soon  come,  if  I  continue  where  I  am.  The  Senate  is  a  smaller  body,  and  1 
shall  there  probably  escape  the  responsibilities  and  labors  of  leadership.  Then  it  would 
seem  churlish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  reasonable  ambition  of  my  friends  in  the  Nine- 
teenth District,  and  so,  if  the  Senatorship  comes  to  me,  I  shall  take  it;  but  with  some 
sadness  and  regret. 

When  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  met,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of 
public  feeling  and  opinion  upon  its  members,  that  General  Garfield's  name 
was  in  nearly  every  Republican  mind  for  the  hour.  In  the  party  canvass, 
he  was  nominated  by  acclamation,  and  at  the  earliest  legal  date  for  such 
action  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the  Senatorship,  conmiencing 
March  4,  1881. 

In  the  address  after  his  election  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State, 
he  drew  in  outline  a  portrait  of  himself.     He  said: 

During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  in  public  life  (almost  eighteen  of  them  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States),  I  have  tried  to  do  one  thing.  Whether  I  was  mis- 
taken or  otherwise,  it  has  been  the  plan  of  my  life  to  follow  my  convictions  at  whatever 
personal  cost  to  myself.  I  have  represented  for  many  years  a  district  in  Congress  whose 
approbation  I  greatly  desired;  but,  though  perhaps  it  may  seem  a  little  egotistical  to  say 
it,  I  yet  desired  still  more  the  approbation  of  one  person,  and  his  name  was  Garfield. 
He  is  the  only  man  I  am  compelled  to  sleep  with,  and  eat  with,  and  live  with,  and  die 
with;  and  if  I  could  not  have  his* approbation  I  should  have  bad  companionship. 

It  is  stated  by  General  Garfield's  friend.  Major  Bundy,  that  about  this 
time  in  his  beautiful  rural  home  at  Mentor,  when  the  family  were  sitting 
together,  General  Garfield's  venerable  mother  came  into  the  room  and 
said,  **  James,  you  will  be  nominated  for  President  next  June,"  and  imme- 
diately retired.  June  came,  and  he  went  as  a  Delegate-at-large  to  the  Re- 
[mblican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  where  he  w^as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  He  was  considerate  and  honorable  to  all,  w^hile  loyal 
to  his  fttvoritc  candidate,  Mr.  Sherman.  The  fierce  conflict  over  rival  candi- 
dates was  suspended  for  thtj  Sabbath  of  rest.  General  Garfield  attended 
church  in  the  morning,  and  dined  with  Marshal  Field.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  the  condition  of  the  coiintr)%  and  the  suspense  of  all,  over  the 
dead-lock  then  existing  in  the  Convention.  Generald  Garfield  said  nothing 
for  some  time,  and  then  remarked  (|ui(»tly  to  one  sitting  beside  him:  "Yes, 
this  i>  a  day  of  suspense,  but  it  is  also  a  day  of  prayer;  and  I  have  more 
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faith  in  the  prayers  that  will  go  up  from  Christian  hearts  to-day  than  I 
have  in  the  political  tactics  which  are  employed  by  the  politicians  of  the 
country." 

When  Qeneral  Garfield  in  his  speech  nominating  Mr.  Sherman  said, 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  what  do  we  want?"  a  voice  from  the 
throng  of  fifteen  thousand  people  shouted  **(?ar/f«W/"  and  later,  that  word 
rang  over  the  vast  assembly,  their  choice  for  the  highest  oflfiicc  the  nation 
had  to  give  a  favorite  son.  We  introduce  here  fiuther  prophetic  and  elo- 
quent words  from  the  pen  of  a  classmate  of  General  Garfield  at  Williams 
College,  Edward  Clarence  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  news  of  the 
nomination  reached  him.  Writing  to  Colonel  Rockwell,  he  used  the  glow- 
ing language  which  follows : 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  friend  has  often  come  near  that  holy  place  where  Providence 
touches  the  machinery  which  weaves  out  the  plans  of  history,  and,  doubtless  often, 
without  being  personally  conscious  of  it. 

There  are  but  few  sincere  souls  that  are  deemed  worthy  of  such  honor:  * Pauci  quo» 
iBqumt  amavU  Jupiter ^  aut  ardent  enexU  ad  csthera  tfirtus,*  They  are  never  self-seekers. 
They  work  where  they  are  placed.  Like  iEneos,  in  the  fable,  they  are  often  covered 
with  a  cloud  woven  by  divine  fingers,  and  the  mass  do  not  sec  them.  But  when  they 
are  needed  the  cloud  breaks  away ;  they  are  known  of  men,  and  are  summoned  to  do 
Cksd's  work,  sometimes  against  their  will.  Washington  was  such  a  man,  Lincoln  was 
another,  and  I  sincerely  believe  Garfield  is  a  tiiird.  Such  men  can  be  known  by  their 
utter  unselfishness,  their  inherent  nobility  of  character,  and  always  by  their  nncon- 
scioosness  of  themselves.  Such  men  invariably  impress  thein  generation  with  a  sense 
of  their  personauty.  To  how  many  millions  is  Lincoln  thoroughly  known,  though  few 
have  ever  seen  him?  The  great  heart  of  humanity  recognizes  such  men,  when  they 
pass,  by  a  kind  of  divinely  implanted  instinct. 

I  have  long  felt  that  General  Garfield  was  divinely  intended  to  supply  important 
links  in  the  chain  of  our  countr>''s  history.  I  have  therefore  anticipated,  with  you,  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  One  of  my  friends  reminded  me  to-day  tliat  just  one  year 
ago  I  showed  him  the  photograph  of  General  Garfield  as  that  of  the  next  President.  I 
have  little  doubt  of  his  success.  You  have  seen  a  stonn-cloud  move  over  the  earth,  and 
gather  all  the  electric  forces  along  its  course  into  afiinity  with  it  so  that  the  lightning  of 
the  earth  runs  to  meet  the  lightning  of  the  cloud:  so  in  case  of  a  divinely  chosen  man; 
lie  carries  in  his  great  heart  all  the  instincts,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  an  age.  Wlien 
he  appears  and  comes  near  to  men,  the  love  and  acclaim  of  a  nation  run  to  meet  him. 
There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  of  our  honored  friend's  success.  He  cannot  appear, 
but  the  people  will  know  him.  Did  you  observe  this  at  Chicago?  The  machinery  was 
well  forged,  riveted,  and  clamped,  air-tight  and  fire-proof.  But  the  popular  will  burst 
the  bonds,  as  though  withes  of  straw.  To  change  the  figure,  it  seemed  to  be  a  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  Tlie  party  engines  played,  but  the  fires  would  burst  through 
chink  and  crevice.    Finally  the  galleries  caught  fire,  and  everj'thing  went. 

Wasn't  it  grand  to  see  our  friend  stand  by  Sherman  with  heroic  loyalty  to  the  last* 
protesting  against  the  use  of  his  name,  and  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  disloyalty  to 
manliness  and  friendship?  A  few  words  of  prophecy:  The  galleries  at  Chicago  caught 
fire,  as  we  know.  I  foresee  that  the  flames  will  sweep  like  a  prairie-fire  over  the  conti- 
nent; burning  to  the  verj'  edge  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  to  the  surges  that  break  upon 
Plymouth  Rock;  and  even  to  the  melancholy  munnurs  of  the  ffreat  western  sea. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  there  are  times  in  the  history  of  such  countries  as  ours  when 
tied  makes  special  use  of  such  men.    In  this  scientific  age,  persons  do  not  like  to  hear 
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the  vori  Pbotimexcs.  Bg:,  :here  s<«aii  :o  he  cerrain  $iipcrbainan  airangcmcfiti  and 
a4;^^^2iwaii5  rhA;  ;-*ilAiM^<by  cduiDo:  expldun,  and  ;ha:  vork  out  n|:fate^iu«  molts.  Hu- 
Buui  in,:>eau:rr  i.ie*  a.-:  .'ev:>e  :hena:  humvi  w:*^ii»m  ij^iw  no:  for*.»>ee  ihem.  I  caul  i: 
ih*  i3**r::.ci  vf  a  ulvlae  fArr^c  in  h:*r^Ty.  I:  d^nes  n^»:  cy^mpel  the  human  will;  it  doc» 
ni>;  vle*:r:y  j<->^<ia;  :*T«s;<-3a,  l-u:  i:  d-.i<^  achieve  iu-  ressolis  widi  rK'i^tless  mi^:,  and 
wiii  infalli^Ce  cerralnty. 

Li  hi>  lener  mI  ^Kx-e^iUuicv  G^nenl  Garfield  **conlially  endon«d  the 
pnDciples  ^c-x  forth  in  the  }»latfonn  of  the  CoDvention:^  declared — 


Tha:  j^e^^'^e  cnc:!  i  av'*:  r^ervade  :he  land,  nnnl  eTerr  citixcn,  rich  or  poor,  vhite  kt 
Ma»-k.  i*  «c;;:>r  in  the  ir*  aad  ev^i;al  e3\x\rmen:  U*  ev«rT  ciTiI  and  pc^litical  ri|di:  piar- 
ac:T!«*i  ^y  tie  LV<as>t*r-::.c  aai  La«-<:  [that]  vixhont  popular  cdncatk^n,  neither  fw*- 
OvCi  a-c  ;.->tk-^  v-an  t*  :«*r=:Aa«a:Iy  mainta:ne^!:  [thai]  the  T>p*ajnptiv<n  of  *j*cie  i^y- 
aoecLt*  w*>  1-  ii.f-.izi'T-;  >  .^rv*  ^'€  TtTsrtimz  j.Tvi>;<r:ty  which  fh^vaM  m*:  I*  cndan^xnii! 
iy  isy  T7:«ec:  c^trj;\»  *cr  «>:siVtfs*  £nanc:al  ex:«enTO€n:5:  [rw\<icn««fid<^  wise  limita- 
tj.eas'  ^y  t«tarr  -.c  f.ofljra  iTnlrratko.  ani  RTr«*i  that]  wiihv»u:  invaiin^:  the  acthorin* 
cr  a<«»!*»s*rr  ii^rrerl'^c;  cz  the  Ex<v-;it:Te,  Cs^txrrvs*  shocid  derive  a  nieth<^  that  wLI! 
jereg-a'-ne  the  t<&:;ire  k€  ^&s*^  an  \  cr«aily  noinoe  the  nnMnalnrr  which  make»  that 


MTOfe  ^*'  r'asa-'-'/fc-c^v.T. 


He  ck^ws  vith  tbeee  vxxds : 


If  ejK^ec.  :t  will  ^*  sr  rcrpc***  to  eef^vce  *trici  v^^iieoce  to  the  <VB»:ini:ioB  ana 
tie  lawH^  jL»i  r.-.  jcvcKCe*  a*  ites:  1  may.  the  :n:e«si4  and  h«<K>r  cif  the  whtiie  cv«n:rr, 
TTvytac  t*:c  s^r<*:r5  «Kfi  Urf  wljocca  c*"  C-cttrre**.  the  intelliijence  ani  paax^&sn  ti  ibe 
^«e»;9«f.  aai  tiie  tav;c  <€  ijt:*L. 

A-  iaciieti  craatfj-cnd,  while  xhe  lasJ  renirns  of  the  electioii  wew  ne^ 
otiviii  iai  ibe  nacoo  was  Teaming  *o  it*  nonua!  activity,  which  shells  a 
saelijw  ^ii:*;  Tirvc  the  charfcctcr  aod  p^>|^ulanty  of  the  PnKddvRt-<Kxi. 
X:t.  l<ch  be  w:fe»  the  cw^  c*f  the  Lake  Erie  Seminanr  at  Painei^viUe^  Ohi<\ 
whh  x£«  coe  hcz^iinf^  ai>d  tweatx-four  vouxif  ladies  It  w:ft^  the  ere  of  his 
fortx-tirih  bcrthiiT.  The  chajy4  w^a?  NnnitifallT  decont<d.  Over  the 
jciiif ccTi  ibrt*  w^fcj  a  ^fe-5ke  f^>nrt5t  of  Gt-n.  Garfield,  and  a  new  tbur  m^ 
i*ciT<u  TO  tb:  iiac£r-T5:ci.  Alv^Tr  the  paoitire  wa>  the  date  of  bis  ^:r:K 
"N.T.  IS*,   :SSI;~  aad  c-a  the  ri^t  the  date  v'f  >*!>  jnarriaj^*,  ''Xv^v.  u^ 

;>*•>."  wnh.  liw-  3IK«TO, 


i"^  :br  iff:  wii>  Tiii  ai3<  :f  -:>  <I•^:^3;.ZL  w::>,  :hf  Tn^:i,\  -"Be  <5?v>Ttc  »2>d  c-f 
r.oi  :-:':zik^:.~    Ozi  :bi  f*>-Th  wall  htir^  a  t>ivTUT>:  A  iViti.  GarStlii.  *r»mt>i 

ir  T»ir"jnl  ^.Titrjs.  1-  :>ji  r.il".-way  ^-f  :h:  iji.<  vrtrsr;.-.  'nas  the  nt-m.. rial. 
*  *  H :  ci  •:  T  : ":i<  :  t 'i*:  bf  r — Hir^r:. :  t  .  :  b:  >; •:  W  •  r — t"  h i  v  k  Ar.'-.n ".^-* ;  : :  iht  >c a:  : ri^ 
^ur. —  :>"^T-:'i>*'  ~  Ab  vi  liif  mii-  t-Tn^riv^  h,ir^  a  ^j»^  r.^.ft*v  by  >;:j.i:r.:> 
r-riT-:  :"••:  '^ lt.  lt-O  7r-'j*fTi:f.i  :.  :ir:  ScTiiTiirr.     i>rtr  :b;  a:TT**:ivf  tsK* 

:"!•:  tt'.'l.  -vii- i-.«-.ir -irli^c   lzsL  ,rTi.i^z:l  :.«  :bi  s.-IO";    ^''J^■^i  i::*^  \:<  rar/.i^T. 

...  >  *  » • 
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Wormley'Sy  in  Washington,  on  the  night  of  March  3d — ^just  before  the 
inauguration.     The  incoming  President  spoke  as  follows : 

CktMtmateM :  To  me  there  is  somethini^  exceedingly  pathetio  in  this  reunion.  In  eTerv 
eye  before  me  I  see  the  ligiit  of  friendship  and  love,  and  I  am  sore  it  is  reflected  back  to 
each  one  of  yon  from  ray  inmost  heart.  For  twenty-two  yean,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  been  in  the  public  service.  To-night  I  am  a  private  citizen. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  called  to  assume  new  responsibilities,  and  on  the  day  aAer  the 
broadside  of  the  worid's  wrath  will  strike.  It  will  strike  hard.  I  know  it,  and  you  will 
know  it.  \l*hatever  may  happen  to  me  in  the  future,  I  shall  feel  that  I  can  always  fall 
back  upon  the  shoulders  and  hearts  of  the  class  of  '56  for  their  approval  of  that  which  is 
right,  and  for  their  charitable  judgment  wherein  I  may  come  short  in  the  di^harge  of 
my  public  duties.  You  mar  write  down  in  your  books  now  the  largest  percentage  of 
Unnders  which  vou  think  I  will  be  likelv  to  make,  and  vou  will  be  sure  to  find  in  thp 
end  that  I  have  made  more  than  you  have  calculated — maiiy  more. 

This  honor  comes  to  me  unsought.  I  have  never  had  the  Presidential  fever — not 
eren  for  a  day;  nor  have  I  it  to-night.  I  have  no  feeling  of  elation  in  view  of  the 
position  I  am  called  upon  to  fill.  I  would  thank  Go<i  were  I  to-day  h  free  lance  in  the 
Hoose  or  the  Senate.  But  it  is  not  to  be,  and  I  will  go  forward  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
and  discharge  the  dutie*  that  are  before  me  with  all  the  firmnes*  and  ability  I  can  com- 
mand. 1  hope  you  will  be  able  conscientiou<ily  to  approve  my  conduct,  and  when  I 
return  to  private  life  I  wish  you  to  give  me  another  class-meeting. 

On  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  which 
had  the  sharp  edge  of  winter,  and  its  flurries  of  snow,  two  hundred  thousand 
people  witnessed  the  unrivaled  display.  The  President's  inaugural  address 
was  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  occasion ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent,  illustrating  the  gentle,  domestic  side  of  his  nature  when  at  its  close, 
in  recognition  of  his  grateful  indebtednetis  to  them  for  his  life-success,  he 
saluted  his  wife  and  aged  mother  with  a  kiss.  We  add  a  summary  of  the 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  declaration  of  principles  which  he  declared  would 
govern  his  administration.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  nation*s  first  century 
of  progress,  he  entered  upon  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  as  follows : 

Sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  l>een  gained  to  liberty  and  good  govenmient 
during  the  century,  our  people  are  determined  to  leave  l)ehind  them  all  those  bitter  con- 
troversies concerning  things  which  have  been  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay  the  onward  march. 

The  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  its  laws  should  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  debate. 
That  discussion  which  for  half  a  centurj'  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union  was 
closed  at  last  in  the  high  court  of  war,  by  a  decree,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  alike  upon  the  State«  and  the  people.  This  decree 
does  not  disturb  the  autonomv  of  the  State*,  nor  interfere  with  anv  of  their  necessary 

•  •  • 

roles  of  social  self-government;  but  it  does  fix  and  establish  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  the  Union. 

The  elevation  of  the  negro  race  from  slavery-  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship  is  the 
most  important  political  change  we  have  known  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1787.  Xo  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  appreciate  its  beneficent  effect  upon  our  in*ti- 
tntions  and  people.  It  has  freed  us  from  the  perpetual  danger  of  war  and  dis<o!ution. 
It  has  added  immensely  to  the  moral  and  industrial  forces  of  our  people.  It  has  libera- 
ted the  master,  as  well  as  the  slave,  from  a  relation  which  ^Ton^ed  and  enfeebled  both. 
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It  has  surrendered  to  their  own  guardianship  the  manhood  of  more  than  five  millions  of 
people,  and  has  opened  to  each  one  of  them  a  career  of  freedom  and  usefulness.  It  has 
given  new  inspiration  to  the  power  of  self-help  in  both  races  by  making  labor  more 
honorable  to  the  one  and  more  necessary  to  the  other.  The  influence  of  this  force  will 
grow  greater  and  bear  richer  fruit  with  the  coming  years. 

No  doubt  the  great  change  has  caused  serious  disturbance  to  our  Southern  commu- 
nity. This  is  to  be  deplored,  though  it  was  unavoidable.  But  those  who  resisted  the 
change  should  remember  that  under  our  institutions  there  was  no  middle  ground  for  the 
negro  race  between  slaver}-  and  equal  citizenship.  There  can  be  no  permanent  dis- 
franchised peasantry  in  the  United  States.  Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fullness  of 
blessings,  so  long  as  the  law  or  its  administration  places  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the 
pathway  of  any  virtuous  citizen.  The  emancipated  race  has  already  made  remarkable 
progress.  They  are  rapidly  laying  the  material  foundation  of  self-support,  widening 
the  circle  of  intelligence,  and  beginning  to  enjoy  the  blessings  that  gather  around  the 
homes  of  industrious  poor.     They  deserve  the  generous  encouragement  of  all  good  men. 

So  far  as  my  authority  can  lawfully  extend,  they  shall  ei^oy  the  full  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  The  free  enjoyment  of  equal  suffrage  is  still 
in  question,  and  a  frank  statement  of  the  issue  may  aid  its  solution.  It  is  alleged  that  in 
many  conmiunities  negro  citizens  are  practically  denied  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  In  so 
far  as  the  truth  of  this  allegation  is  admitted,  it  is  answered  that  in  many  places  honest 
local  government  is  impossible  if  the  mass  of  uneducated  negroes  are  allowed  to  vote. 
These  are  grave  allegations.  So  far  as  the  latter  is  true,  it  is  the  only  palliation  that  can 
be  offered  for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Bad  local  government  is  certainly  a 
great  evil,  which  ought  to  be  prevented;  but  to  violate  the  freedom  and  sanctity  of  the 
suffrage  is  more  than  an  evil — it  is  a  crime,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  Suicide  is  not  a  remedy.  If  in  other  lands  it  be  high  treason  to  compass 
the  death  of  the  king,  it  should  be  counted  no  less  a  crime  here  to  strangle  our  sovereign 
power  and  stifle  its  voice.  It  has  been  said  that  unsettled  questions  have  no  pity  for  the 
repose  of  nations.  It  should  be  said,  with  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  this  question  of  the 
suffrage  will  never  give  repose  or  safety  to  the  States  or  to  the  nation  imtil  each,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  makes  and  keeps  the  ballot  free  and  pure  by  the  strong  sanctions  of 
the  law.  But  the  danger  which  arises  from  ignorance  in  the  voter  cannot  be  denied.  It 
covers  a  field  far  wider  than  that  of  negro  suffrage  and  the  present  condition  of  that  race. 
It  is  a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  sources  and  fountains  of  power  in  ever%'  State. 
We  have  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  disaster  that  may  be  brought  upon  us  by 
ignorance  and  vice  in  the  citizens  when  joined  to  cormption  and  fraud  in  the  suffrage 
The  voters  of  the  Union,  who  make  and  unmake  constitutions,  and  upon  whose  will  hang 
the  destinies  of  our  governments,  can  transmit  their  supreme  authority  to  no  successor 
save  the  coming  generation  of  voters,  who  are  the  sole  heirs  of  sovereign  power.  If  that 
generation  comes  to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignorance  and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  fall 
of  the  Republic  will  be  certain  and  remediless. 

The  census  has  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  appalling  figures  which  mark  how 
dangerously  high  the  tide  of  illiteracy  has  risen  among  our  voters  and  their  children. 
To  the  South  this  question  is  of  supreme  importance,  but  the  responsibility  fur  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  did  not  rest  upon  the  South  alone.  The  nation  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  is  under  special  obligations  to  aid  in  removing  the 
illiteracy  which  it  has  added  to  the  voting  population.  For  the  North  and  South  alike 
there  is  but  one  remedy.  All  the  constitutional  power  of  the  nation  and  of  the  States, 
and  all  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  people,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  this  danger  by  the 
saving  influence  of  universal  education.  It  is  the  high  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of  those 
now  living  to  educate  their  successors  and  fit  them,  by  intelligence  and  virtue,  for  the 
inheritance  which  awaits  them. 
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In  this  beneficent  work  sections  and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and  partisanship 
should  be  unknown.  Let  our  people  And  a  new  meaning  in  the  divine  oracle  which 
declares  that  '  a  child  shall  lead  them,'  for  our  little  children  will  soon  control  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Republic. 

My  countrymen,  we  do  not  now  differ  in  our  Judgment  concerning  the  controversies 
of  past  generations,  and  fifty  yeart  hence  our  children  will  not  be  divided  in  their  opin- 
ions concerning  our  controversies.  They  will  surely  bless  their  fathers  and  their  fathers' 
God  that  the  Union  was  preserved,  that  slaver}'  was  overthrown,  and  that  both  races 
were  made  equal  before  the  law.  We  may  hasten  or  we  may  retard,  but  we  cannot  pre- 
vent the  final  reconciliation.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  now  to  make  a  truce  with  time,  by 
anticipating  and  accepting  its  inevitable  verdict? 

Enterprises  of  the  highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material  well-l)eing  invite 
us  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  our  best  powers.  Let  all  our  people, 
leaving  behind  the  battle-fields  of  dead  issues,  move  forward,  and,  in  the  strength  of 
liberty  and  the  restored  Union,  win  the  grander  victories  of  peace. 

President  Garfield  then  spoke  on  the  financial  cjuostion  as  follows: 

By  the  experience  of  commercial  nations  in  all  ages  it  has  been  found  that  gold  and 
silver  afford  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a  monetary  system.  Confusion  has  recently 
been  created  by  variations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  but  I  confidently 
believe  that  arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  leading  commercial  nations  which 
will  secure  the  general  use  of  both  metals.  Congress  should  provide  that  the  compulsory 
coinage  of  silver  now  required  by  law  may  not  disturb  our  monetary  system  by  driving 
either  metal  out  of  circulation.  If  possible,  such  an  adjustment  should  be  made  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined  dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt-paying 
power  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  National  Government  in  connection  with  the  currency  of  the 
<;ountry  is  to  coin  and  declare  its  value.  Grave  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether 
Congress  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  make  any  form  of  paper  money  legal-ten- 
der. The  present  issue  of  United  States  bonds  has  been  sustained  by  the  necessities  of 
war,  but  such  paper  should  depend  on  its  value,  and  currency  upon  its  convenience  in 
use  and  its  prompt  redemption  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  not  upon  its  com- 
pulsory circulation.  These  notes  are  not  money,  but  promises  to  pay  money.  If  the 
holders  demand  it,  the  promise  should  bo  kept. 

The  refunding  of  the  national  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  should  be  accomplished 
without  compelling  the  withdrawal  of  the  national  bank  notes,  and  thus  disturbing  the 
business  of  the  country.  The  finances  of  the  government  shall  suffer  no  detriment 
which  it  is  possible  for  my  administration  to  prevent.  The  interests  of  agriculture 
deserve  more  attention  from  the  government  than  they  have  yet  received.  The  form* 
of  the  United  States  afford  homes  and  emplojTnent  for  more  than  one-half  our  people, 
and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  our  exports.  As  the  government  lights  our 
coasts  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  the  lights  of  practical  science  and  experience. 

Our  manufactures  are  rapidly  making  us  industrially  independent,  and  are  opening 
to  capital  and  labor  new  and  profitable  fields  of  employment.  This  steady  and  healthy 
growth  should  still  be  maintained.  Our  facilities  for  transportation  should  be  promoted 
by  the  continued  improvement  of  our  harbors  and  great  interior  waterways,  and  by  the 
increase  of  our  tonnage  on  the  ocean. 

As  to  ship-canals  he  said : 

The  subject  is  one  which  will  immediately  engage  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
with  a  view  to  a  thorough  protection  to  American  interests.  We  will  urge  no  narrow 
policy,  nor  seek  peculiar  or  exclusive  privileges  on  any  commercial  route,  but,  in  the 
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lanfrnnge  of  my  predecessor,  I  believe  it  to  be  '  the  riglit  and  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  asHert  and  maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  any  interoceanic  canal 
across  the  isthmus  tliat  connects  North  and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national 
interests.' 

Of  Mormonism  he  said : 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  Government  that  in  the  most  populous  of  the  territoriefl  the 
constitutional  guarantee  is  not  ei^oyed  by  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  is 
set  at  naught.  The  Mormon  church  not  only  offends  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  by- 
sanctioning  polygamy,  but  prevents  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  ordinary 
instrumentalities  of  law.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  while  respecting 
to  the  uttermost  the  conscientious  convictions  and  religious  scruples  of  ever}'  citizen,  to 
prohibit  within  its  jurisdiction  all  criminal  practices,  especially  of  that  class  which 
destroy  the  family  relations  and  endanger  social  order.  Kor  can  any  ecclesiastical  or* 
ganization  be  safely  permitted  to  usurj),  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  functions  and  poWers 
of  the  National  Government. 

In  regard  to  the  Civil  service  he  said: 

The  civil  service  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory'  basis  until  it  is  regulated  br 
law.  For  the  good  of  the  service  itself,  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  appointing  power  aguiust  the  waste  of  time  and  obstniction  to  the  public  business 
caused  by  the  inordinate  pressure  for  place,  and  for  the  protection  of  incumbents  against 
intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall  at  the  proper  time  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  the  minor 
offices  of  the  several  executive  departments,  and  prescribe  the  grounds  ujx)n  which 
removals  shall  be  mode  during  terms  for  which  incumbents  have  been  appointed. 

Finally,  acting  always  within  the  authority  and  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
invading  neither  the  rights  of  the  States  nor  the  reserved  rights  of  the  i>eople,  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  my  administration  to  maintain  the  authority  and  in  all  places  within  its 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple; to  demand  rigid  economy  in  all  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  and  to  require 
the  honest  and  faithful  service  of  all  executive  officers,  remembering  that  the  offices 
were  created  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents  or  their  supporters,  but  for  the  service 
of  the  government. 

Perhaps  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  by  intimate)  association  and 
culture  to  outline  President  Garfield  as  a  **  well-rounded  man,"  than  Presi- 

^ 

dent  Hinsdale  of  Hiram  College.  We  quote  from  his  appreciative  descrip- 
tion, given  in  anticipation  of  his  election : 

While  respecting  the  mental  qualities  that  give  success  to  the  honorable  accnmnla- 
tion  of  w^ealth,  he  is  no  lover  of  money  or  hanger-on  of  rich  men.  He  remembers  the  day 
of  small  things.  Ilis  sympathies  witli  the  toilers  are  quick  and  generous.  He  remembers 
the  pit  from  which  he  was  himself  digged — the  rock  from  which  he  was  hewn.  At  a 
time  when  certain  journals  were  denouncing  him  as  having  grown  rich  by  corruption,  ho 
lived  in  a  humble  house  in  the  retired  village  of  Hiram;  and  nothing  al)Out  his  home 
save  his.  library  stood  in  contrast  to  the  home  of  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  mnn  of  the 
strictest  private  and  public  integrity,  and  is  responsive  to  the  delicate  j)oints  of  honor. 
No  man  charges  him  with  being  a  party  to  a  questionable  private  transaction;  and 
when  the  charges  ma<le  against  his  public  life  cease  to  be  useful  to  the  partisan  they  will 
fall  into  the  ]>it  provided  for  slanders.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  man  of  character, 
who  has  come  into  close  relations  with  General  Garfield,  lays  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
or  wrong  at  his  door.  These  things  are  left  to  those  inferior  men  whr»se  instincts  draw 
them  to  the  gutter  and  who  fatten  upon  garbage.    The  closer  men  have  come  into  con- 
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tact  with  him,  the  greater  has  been  their  faith  in  him.  He  has  inspired  confidence  and 
respect  in  oil  large-minded  and  generous  men,  without  regard  to  politics.  His  early 
training,  and  his  own  sober  convictions,  hold  him  fast  to  the  great  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  Kev.  Dr.  Butler,  a  Lutheran  minister  of  Washington,  says:  *  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  him  supporting  his  venerable  mother  upon  his  strong  arm  as  they  slowly 
walked  together  from*  the  house  of  God.  He  worships  regularly  in  the  humble  Disciples' 
church.* 

This  outline  pen-portrait  has  had  an  unexpected,  subdued,  and  beautiful 
light  thrown  upon  it  from  the  apartment  of  suffering  and  death. 

The  first  diflfiiculty  in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  administration  arose  from  a 
challenge,  on  the  ground  of  senatorial  courtesy,  of  the  President's  right  of 
appointment.  The  course  of  the  Executive  was  sustained  by  the  Senate, 
after  weeks  of  debate,  foUowed  by  an  adjournment  which  offered  to  him 
the  needed  rest  and  recreation  of  an  excursion  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, while  Washington  relapsed  into  its  usual  midsummer  quiet. 

The  interest  with  which  the  President  looked  forward  to  the  expected 
reunion  among  the  Berkshire  hills  is  indicated  by  the  impression  upon  him 
of  former  visits  there.  He  wrote  to  a  friend,  upon  his  return  from  one  of 
these : 

My  visit  to  Williams  has  washed  out  the  footprints  of  ten  years  and  made  me  a 
boy  again.  Strolling  on  the  shore  of  life,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  plunge  back  again 
Into  the  noisy  haunts  of  men.  The  noble  reunion  has  wedded  my  heart  more  than  ever 
to  the  class  and  to  old  Williams.  Let  us  not  hereafter  cease  to  pay  that  reverence  which 
is  due  to  youth.  I  mean  to  go  back  to  Williams  as  often  as  I  can.  The  place  and  Its 
associations  shall  be  to  me  a  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  If  wrinkles  must  be  written 
upon  our  brows,  let  them  not  be  written  upon  the  heart    The  spirit  should  not  grow  old. 

After  another  similar  visit,  he  said : 

I  stayed  with  Dr.  Hopkins  as  his  guest,  and  it  was  very  touching  when  the  old 
President  bade  me  good-by,  saying,  *  You  will  observe  that  I  reserved  for  the  concluding 
and  final  act  of  my  official  life,  before  laying  down  the  office,  the  conferring  upon  you 
the  degree  of  LL.D.    I  was  glad  to  have  my  work  thus  associated  with  your  name. 

Friday  night,  July  1st,  the  President  said  to  a  friend,  that  the  first 
and  only  letter  which  he  had  received  from  General  Hancock  had  reached 
him  the  day  before,  asking  him  to  make  Major  Mitchell  of  his  staff  Assist- 
ant Adjutant-General.  He  said  that  he  had  done  so,  and  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  thus  oblige  General  Hancock  and  to  promote  a  deserving 
oflicer. 

Saturday,  July  2,  1881,  is  a  day  forever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  and  indeed  of  the  world.  Three  months  before,  the  **Czar 
of  all  the  Russias "  had  been  killed  by  exploding  bombs  beneath  his  car- 
riage, revealing  the  dangerous  elements  around  every  seat  of  power  and  the 
growing  uncertainty  of  royal  life.  But  regicide  was  no  new  thing  under 
the  sceptres  of  old  dynasties,  and  no  deep  impression  was  made  upon  the 
popular  heart. 

The  assassination  of  our  lamented  Lincoln,  and  it^  cause,  will  remain 
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fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  people,  if  they  had 
known  of  the  irresponsible  and  unsuccessful  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of 
President  Jackson  by  a  madman  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  had  quite  for- 
gotten it. 

Late  on  Friday  evening,  July  1st,  Secretary  Blaine  If  ft  the  President, 
after  an  earnest  and  cordial  discussion  of  public  concerns,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter said : 

I  have  now  completed  four  months  of  the  AdminUtration,  and  everything  is  going 
welL  The  Cabinet  is  each  day  becoming  more  welded  together.  There  never  to  this 
day  has  been  an  unkind  word  said  across  the  Cabinet  table.  ''  And,"  says  Secretary 
Klaine,  **i\xe  President's  plans  were  broad,  comprehensive,  and  just  He  had  com- 
menced what  would  have  been  a  brilliant  Administration.  He  proposed  to  do  equal 
justice  to  every  man,  and  I  know  that  he  had  not  on  unkind  thought  in  his  life  against 
any  woman,  man,  or  child." 

The  next  morning  the  Secretary  called  at  the  executive  mansion  in  his 
own  carriage,  to  convey  the  President  to  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  station 
from  which  he  was  to  start  on  his  vacation  trip  to  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. About  nine  o^clock  the  carriage  reached  the  station,  and  after  linger- 
ing in  it  a  few  moments  the  President  and  Mr.  Blaine  alighted  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  into  tlic  Ladies^  Room,  which  was  nearly  full  of  jieople.  Sud- 
denly the  report  of  a  pistol-shot  rang  through  the  room,  scarcely  attracting 
attention  in  the  absence  of  any  thought  of  danger.  A  second  report 
followed,  when  the  President  reeled  and  fell,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  terrible 
meaning  of  those  shots ;  the  former  of  which  alone,  it  is  believed,  took  fatal 
effect,  entering  the  lower  part  of  his  back  on  the  right  side.  The  wildest 
excitement  instantly  followed.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  seize  the 
iiKsassin  and  hiury  him  from  the  avenging  indignation  of  spectators,  while 
agitated  friends  gatlicred  around  the  prostrate  victim  of  his  demoniac  spirit. 

Amid  the  preparations  to  preserve  order  and  remove  the  President  to 
the  Railway  Superintendent's  room  above,  the  calm,  thoughtful  sufferer 
dictated  a  telegram  to  his  absent  wife,  just  recovering  from  serious  illness, 
as  follows : 

Mrs.  Gabfield,  Elberon,  Long  Branch: 

The  PreHident  wishes  me  to  say  to  you  from  him  that  he  has  been  seriously  hurt— 
how  seriouidy  he  cannot  yet  say.  He  is  himself,  and  hopes  you  will  come  to  him  soon. 
He  sends  his  love  to  you.  (Signed)  A.  F.  Rockwell. 

That  message  reached  her  soon  after  noon ;  and  a  few  moments  later 
an  ex])ress  train  bore  her  towards  the  deep  gloom  of  the  national  Capital. 
Meanwhile  the  telegrams  of  woe  flew  over  the  land  and  across  the  sea. 
Never  before  had  the  soitow  of  a  great  domestic  and  national  calamity  so 
touched  the  heart  of  universal  humanity.  AVhen  Abraham  Lincoln  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  half  the  States  were  alienated  by  a  fratricidal 
war,  whose  smoke  still  lay  along  the  horizon.  But  now  the  re-united  States 
were  clasping  hands,  and  the  nation  was  full  of  hope  for  the  brightening 
future. 
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Without  assuming  to  speculate  upon  what  may  have  been  the  influence, 
mdirectly,  of  the  Senatorial  conflict  (to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made), 
upon  a  mind  ready  for  an  igniting  spark  to  kindle  it  into  destructive  pa0« 
sion,  there  is  the  historical  fact  that  in  the  midst  of  that  contest  for  power, 
then  transferred  to  Albany,  the  nation  was  stunned  by  this  appalling  event, 
as  by  a  bolt  from  the  clear  sky  descending  upon  its  heart,  then  buoyant 
with  the  general  prosperity. 

The  President  was  soon  conveyed  to  the  White  House  in  an  ambulance, 
and  as  he  was  lifted  out  he  *saw  at  a  window  his  private  secretary  and  a 
number  of  friends,  who  had  already  been  notified  by  telephone  from  the 
station  of  the  attempted  assassination.  The  President,  raising  his  head 
from  his  improvised  litter,  pleasantly  waved  his  hand  in  greeting  to  those 
who  were  so  anxiously  watching  his  arrival. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  there  were  near  the  President  seven 
of  the  thirteen  surviving  witnesses  who  had  stood  at  the  death-bed  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  viz..  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  then  Major  and 
Aid-de-Camp ;  Quartermaster-General  Meigs;  Surgeon-General  Barnes; 
Assistant  Surgeon-General  Crane ;  Surgeon  Basil  Norris ;  Volunteer  Surgeon 
D.  W.  Bliss,  of  the  United  States  Army ;  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Lincoln,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  the  train  was  bringing  Mrs.  Garfield 
towards  Washington  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  sufferer  forgot 
himself  in  his  anxiety  to  see  her.  When  at  6.30  p.  m.  the  message  came  of 
the  arrival  of  the  train,  the  President  thanked  God,  and  said,  **I  shall  live 
to  see  her." 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son  James,  Mrs.  Garfield  ascended  the 
long  winding  steps.  Meanwhile  the  President  had  heard  the  grating  of 
the  wheels  upon  the  gravel  and  said  to  Postmaster-General  James,  who  was 
holding  his  hand,  **She  has  come;  I  would  like  to  see  her  alone."  Mrs. 
Garfield  entered ;  all  persons  left  the  chamber,  and  in  what  was  thought  to 
be  the  death-chamber  they  were  left  alone. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Garfield,  the  President's  anxious  thought  went  to  his 
aged  mother  and  his  sister,  at  Solon,  Ohio,  in  a  telegraphic  message;  to 
which  they,  after  the  terrible  shock  was  past,  replied  in  cheerful  words  of 
faith  and  hope. 

**I  expect  the  wound  is  fatal,"  said  the  President  to  a  near  friend, 
soon  after  he  was  shot ;  and  to  another  friend,  one  of  the  good  women  who 
had  been  watching  so  tenderly  by  his  bedside  during  those  painful,  agitated 
hours,  he  said,  **  God's  will  be  done,  I  am  content  either  way." 

Mrs.  Garfield's  bravery  and  strength  of  character,  under  this  terrible 
blow,  have  been  the  wonder  of  her  nearest  friends,  and  would  seem  to  dis- 
close a  new  phase  of  her  character.  It  is  not.  She  comes  of  a  peculiar 
family,  distinguished  for  heroic  self-denial  and  fortitude. 

Dr.  Bliss,  who  was  called  immediately  after  the  wounding,  assisted  by 
the  best  medical  skill  at  hand,  probed  in  vain  to  find  the  deadly  bullet. 
Beyond  the  eye  and  reach  it  lay  in  ominous,  distressing  concealment. 
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The  Sabbath  dawned  upon  wakeful  millions,  and  its  light  of  hallowed 
peace  seemed  a  mockery  of  their  grief  and  fears.  With  its  passing  hours, 
from  all  the  temples  of  worship,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  and 
from  hearts  unused  to  pray,  was  breathed  the  intense  desire  that  God  would 
spare  his  precious  gift  to  the  nation.  No  Sabbath  of  our  history  ever  made 
such  a  record  of  sorrow,  on  which  fell  only  the  light  of  faith  in  Ilim  whose 
resurrection  power  it  commemorated.  Monday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  came 
with  a  strange  hush  in  the  jubilant  air  of  the  national  anniversary,  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  President's  critical  condition  acting  like  an  eclipse  upon 
the  brightness  of  the  welcome  morning.  City  and  town  authorities,  both 
on  the  preceding  day  and  on  this,  decided  to  omit  the  apjwinted  celebration. 

Secretary  Blaine  wrote  the  subjoined  general  and  significant  telegram  : 

ExEci'TivE  Mansion, 
Washington,  July  4,  11  p.  m. 
To  THE  Press:  On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield  I  desire  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  very  numerous  messages  of  condolence  and  affection  which  have 
been  received  since  Saturday  morning  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  From  the 
South  as  bountifully  as  from  the  North,  and  fVom  countries  l>eyond  the  sea,  have  come 
messages  of  anxious  inquiry  and  tender  words  of  sympathy  in  such  numbers  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  answer  them  in  detail  I  therefore  ask  the  newspapers  to  ex- 
press for  the  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield  the  deep  gratitude  which  th*;y  feel  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  friends  abroad  in  this  hour  of  heavy  affliction. 

James  G.  Blaiitx. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  on  Monday,  July  4th, 
ex -President  Hayes  presided,  and  made  a  feeling,  appropriate  address. 

**It  is  a  people  worth  living  for,  isn't  it?"  was  the  remark  of  President 
Garfield  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  reading  to  him  editorial  comments  on 
the  assassination.  In  strange  correspondence  arc  these  words  t^t  the  utter- 
ance of  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  night  of  the  assassination*  ^^He  is  a 
President  worth  dying  for,  and  I  wish  I  could  do  it. "  The  relation  between 
President  Garfield  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  better 
expressed  than  by  these  two  exclamations. 

Expressions  of  sorrow  and  concern  came  in  the  form  of  telegraphic 
dispatches  and  letters,  sent  by  foreign  sovereigns  and  their  high  officials, 
throughout;  the  civilized  world.  Indeed,  no  more  touching  incident  can  be 
related  of  the  universal  sympathy  than  that  of  England's  noble  Queen, 
over  whose  heart  still  lingers  the  deep,  dark  shadow  of  mourning  for  him 
who  was  dearer  to  her  than  thrones,  empires,  and  all  other  earthly  posses- 
sions— the  long-lamented  Prince  Albert — when,  as  it  were,  she  descended 
from  her  throne  and,  speaking  in  the  unregal  first  person,  dictated,  to  be 

sent  to  Secretary  Blaine,  the  following  message : 

London,  July  8,  1881. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  latest  accounts  of  the  President,  and  wish  my  horror  and 

deep  sympathy  to  be  conveyed  to  him  and  Mrs.  Garfield. 

Every  day  of  continued  life  strengthened  the  hope  of  recovery  and  lifted 
the  gloom  that  had  settled  upon  the  nation.     On  July  9th  the  President 
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ssked  ('olonel  Rockwell,  *^Is  it  true  that  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  has 
directed  that  the  clergy  shall  offer  prayers  during  mass  for  the  recovery  of 
the  President?" 

**Itis,"  replied  Rockwell. 

** How  do  vou  know? " 

**The  Archbishop's  letter  to  the  clergy  of  this  archdiocese  has  been 
printed,  and  it  is  official." 

** Bless  the  good-will  of  the  people,"  said  the  President. 

A  very  suggestive  and  beautiful  letter  was  receivinl  from  summer  visit- 
ors at  the  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia,  from  which  we  give  a  paragniph : 

To  the  Wife  of  the  President: 

This  community  ami  visitors  gathereil  here  for  rest  and  recreation  heard  the  startling 
news  from  Washington.  We  hold  different  jwlitical  opinions,  but  the  report  brought  us 
suddenly  together  with  one  great  sorrow  and  anxiety.  We  have  felt  that  the  President 
was  wounded  for  our  sake,  and  that  the  blow  which  he  rei^eived  was  aimed  at  the* pence 
of  our  homes  and  the  life  of  the  Republic.  We  have  seeu  your  devoted  ministration  and 
the  strength  your  faith  gave,  and  our  confidence  now  is  in  the  virtue  that  goes  from  a 
woman's  touch  to  the  dying.  The  President  will  come  back  to  a  new  world.  By  his 
blood  the  nation  will  be  united.  Not  all  that  hath  been  spoken  or  written  in  fifteen  years, 
the  efforts  to  unite,  the  struggles  to  forget,  hath  doue  so  much  as  the  sight  of  his  suffer- 
ings. When  Lincoln  fell  the  South  covered  her  face  and  stood  back.  There  was  sorrow 
through  all  her  l)orders,  but  the  North  claimed  him  as  her  own.  Garfield  does  not  belong 
to  the  North  alone,  and  from  this  common  vigil  and  prayer  and  sympathy  in  the  travail 
of  this  hour  there  shall  be  a  new  birth  of  the  nation.  There  shall  come  an  era  of  peace 
and  good-will  and  brotherly  kindness  to  all  this  people. 

The  correspondence  which  follows  will  always  have  a  national  interest : 

London,  July  22. 
To  Blainej  Secretary ^  Wathington : 

I  cable  text  of  note  date<i  21st  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mrs.  Garfield.  Original  by 
despatch  to-morrow.  Lowell,  Minister. 

London,  July  21. 
Dear  Madam: — You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me,  though  a  personal  stranger,  for 
addressing  you  by  letter  to  convey  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  own  feelings  and  those 
of  my  countrymen  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  horrible  attempt  to  murder  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  form  njore  palpable  at  least  that  than  of  messages  conveyed  by 
telegraph.  Those  feelings  have  been  feelings  in  the  first  instances  of  sympathy  and 
afterwards  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  nhnost  comparable,  an<l  I  venture  to  say  only  second, 
to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  great  nation  of  which  he  is  the  appointed  head.  Individu- 
ally  I  have,  let  me  beg  you  to  believe,  had  my  full  share  in  the  sentiments  which  have 
possessed  the  British  nation.  They  liavc  been  pn^mpted  and  quickened  largely  by  what, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  the  ever-growing  sense  of  harmony  and  mutual  respect  and  affect- 
ion between  the  two  countries,  and  of  a  relationship  which  from  year  to  year  becomes 
more  and  more  a  practical  l)ond  of  union  between  us,  but  they  have  also  drawn  much  of 
their  strength  from  a  cordial  admiration  of  the  simple  heroism  which  has  marked  the 
personal  conduct  of  the  President;  for  we  liavo  not  yet  wholly  lost  the  capacity  of 
appreciating  such  an  example  of  Christian  faith  and  manly  fortitude.  This  exemj)lary 
picture  has  been  made  complete  by  your  own  contribution  to  its  noble  and  touching 
featiures,  on  which  I  only  forbear  to  dwell  because  I  am  directly  addressing  you.    I  beg 
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to  ha%>6  my  nvtpc^tAil  compliments  and  congratulations  conveyed  to  th«  President,  md 

to  remain,  dear  madam,  with  great  esteem, 

Your  most  faithful  ser>'nnt, 

W.  E.  Gladstohx. 

In  reply  to  this,  Secretary  Bluinc  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Wabhingtox,  July  i2. 
lb  LmrtB^  Mmiittr^  Ltmdom  : 

I  hare  laid  bofi^re  Mrs.  Garfield  the  note  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  just  received  hy  cable. 
I  am  requeste\l  by  her  to  say  that  among  the  many  thousand  manifestations  of  interest 
and  expre«sii>ns  of  sympathy  which  have  n^ached  her,  none  has  more  deeply  touched  her 
heart  than  the  kind  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  llis  own  solicitude  and  condolence  ar» 
received  with  gratitude.  But  far  be\*ond  this  she  recogniies  that  Mr.  Gladstone  right- 
fully speaks  for  the  jHH^ple  of  the  Uritish  Isles,  wh<v5e  sympathy  in  this  national  and  per- 
MMial  aiSiction  has  been  as  quick  and  as  sincere  as  that  of  her  own  countrymen.  Her 
chief  pleasure  in  Mr.  GIa^lstoue*s  cordial  letter  is  found  in  the  ci>mfiMrt  which  it  brings  to 
her  httsbaud.  The  President  is  cheerxhl  and  sidaced  on  his  painful  and  weary  way  to 
health  by  the  many  messages  of  sympathy  which  in  his  returning  strength  he  safel/ 
receives  and  nnvj^t  gratetuUy  appreciates.  Blaine,  Secretary. 

At  tbv  end  of  the  thir\l  >voek  threatening  symptoms  appeared  afresh, 

which  wore  n^movtnl  by  a  skillful  surgical  ojHration  that  re-opened  the 

wound ;  the  impn^vement  only  lo  Ik*  followed  thnn?  wei»ks  later  by  a  more 

distn^ng  TvlapcK.     Fn^m  England's  beloved  Queen  came  a  second  personal 

|iel<^n^m : 

August  17. 

I  am  mvxs:  anxious  to  know  how  the  IVesident  is  to-day,  and  to  express  my  deep 
•ymj^athy  m  i;h  v\mi  lv;h. 

(Signed^  Trb  Qi'ekx. 

i>^iy'»rtie. 

The  following  wply  was  sent : 

rW  Rtr  .V^rVffj.  Cm<^  r»cn*rM«  iW^riM,  Fmfim^: 

\v"«ir  Md^?e*;y**  kind  iuvjuvn-  iimls  the  l^n^sident•s  condition  changed  fiv  the  better. 
In  :he  Jai^.v.en:  of  hi*  nievlio**  advi>ers  there  is  snv^ng  hojv  v^f  hi*  recovery.  His  mind 
b  *a:;nfvy  clear,  aav*.  Your  M*;c*:y*s  kind  expressiv>ns  \^  sym|,vft:hy  arip  hk^:  grareftil  to 
kuM  a*  ;hcy  a^?  ^^r*^f:u".:y  ackuv*«*.e\i^i  l\v  me. 

vSk^riaevl'  LrcKFTiA  R.  GAnrtnjk 

Vjv:x  hTTArinir*  of  a  further  wlai^w,  Au^sust  3Tth.  the  Queen  telearraphed 

"I  s—  iT^Tyv*.  s:  the  sjivi  news  of  :Ve  '.*st  ^w  days^  and  wvmM  w:*h  v.:y  deep  5 
MtXv  re  A*  s.vp.xxvvv.  ro  Mrs.  vtart^e'd." 


N.^:  s  M::5rr  Wv'»t\l  w*ji  N'Arvl  frvn:i  iho  !>rsident  against  his  cruel 
Ni:  *r,  h:>  >aA».U*r*trj?i  of  :hvH:j:ht.  unvlcr  tht'  iurtucnvv  of  anvvlvncs^  he  mar- 
BXtirvAi oclx  w.-rvU  of  nv.>l>\<  >**r.:ime:*.t.  of  tx'ttdiT  %viuvrj  for  the  vV^^vertunent, 
aavi  :ctRf  iv».*iN*f  whv><<'  **ir^»:*:  he  Art  would  inul  the  oM  #^\viu*r  thrvHi^rh.** 

As  A  touvV.r^r  x'lu-ssrHttor.  of  tho  l"*t\'*uU'v.:'<  vlcvociv^n  to  his  «Me«d 
aivtSrr.  Ar\l  :>«*:  *:  vav  trrrorts*  itsc'.f  up^^r.  the  i^vplc  wh^na  he  so  mudi 
Ic^^!fvL  ^e  vres«f rit  o:t  :>,<  iollowitti:  ^n»4^\  a  />iVMV*i.V  of  the  ooly  Wtt«r  b« 
■vTvce  d*.ir{r^  5hrf  ivrtvxl  of  his  Txaal  sufbrric^ 
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"Ua^uL      ^HvA/-     ifcwwX*        C^ys^i^     K^dti^ 
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Week  after  week  assurances  of  convaleseuce  were  followed  by  new  com- 
plications of  disease.  These,  with  the  malarial  air  of  the  lowlands  in  eight 
of  the  Nation's  Capital,  made  the  removal  of  the  sufferer  the  **  forlorn  hope" 
— ^the  only  alteniative.  After  consultation  by  the  surgeons,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 0th,  was  selected  for  the  departure  to  Long  Branch,  where  Mr. 
Fnmcklyn  had  placed  an  elegant  and  s])acious  cottage  at  President  Garfield*8 
disposal. 

An  upijcr  room,  with  magnificent  marine  and  sunset  views,  was  chosen 
for  the  new  home  of  the  patient  invalid,  anxious  to  leave  the  scene  of  his 
protracted  suiTcrings. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  6th,  at  2  o'clock,  the  work  of  laying 
a  temporary  track  from  the  main  line  of  the  railrt>ad  to  a  point  in  Pennsylva- 
nia avenue,  wius  commenced,  and  completed  at  the  wime  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. Meanwhile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  anticipated  journey,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  untiring  and  efficient  Attorney-CJenenil  MacVeagh,  engin- 
eers and  mechanics  were  summoned  by  telegrams,  and  orders  issued  for 
supplies,  to  lay  the  track  from  the  station  at  Long  Branch  to  Francklyn  cottage. 
Amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  Monday  around  the  Capitol,  there  w^as  a  quiet, 
affecting  one  in  the  sick-room,  when  the  two  sons  (Harry  and  Jamee 
Garfield)  started  for  AVilliams  College,  which  they  entered  on  the  8th  as 
members  of  the  Freshman  class.  As  they  stood  by  the  President's  bedside 
a  few  parting  Christian  wortls  were  uttered  which  they  can  never  forget. 

Stillness  settled  upon  the  city,  excepting  the  sound  of  the  street  cars, 
and  the  echo  of  footsteps  on  the  pavement  of  those  busy  with  the  preparation 
for  the  eventful  day  at  hand.  These  sounds  at  length  ceased,  and  across 
the  path  of  city  travel  the  railway  connections  were  completed. 

After  the  dressing  of  the  wound  on  the  evening  of  3Ionday,  Sep- 
tember 5th,  the  President  fell  asleep,  but  often  during  the  night  awakened 
w^ith  the  anticipated  journey  upon  his  lips.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  had  spared  no  expense  in  making  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
and  rapid  transit  of  the  noble  sufferer.  Tlie  car  was  an  historic  traveling 
palace.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Gnmd  Duke  Alexis,  Prince  Arthur,  President 
Grant,  President  Hayes,  with  members  of  all  the  cabinets  since  1872,  and 
General  Garfield  on  his  way  from  Mentor  to  Washington  before  his  Inau- 
guration, had  occui)ied  in  health  and  social  festivity  that  now  silent  hospital, 
which  wjis  to  move  at  last  through  an  atmosphere  electric  with  the  thrilling 
interest  and  anxiety  of  a  nation  and  of  the  civilized  world  I 

At  five  o'clock  and  forty  minutes  on  Tuesday  morning  all  was  ready, 
and  the  President,  while  sleeping,  was  gently  lifted  on  his  couch  and  borne 
to  an  open  vehicle  at  the  door,  the  family  preceding  him  in  a  carriage  to 
the  railroad  station.  As  the  sun  was  rising  upon  the  city,  the  President's 
conveyance,  with  his  surgeons  sitting  on  either  side  of  it,  moved  slowly 
away  from  the  White  House.  The  pale  face  of  the  sufferer  was  visible  to 
the  throng  around  liim,  and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  it  he  faintly  said,  **  How 
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good  h  b  to  see  the  people.*"  Soon  after  six  oVkvk  faithful  ba&ds  Uid  bim 
within  the  car  where  Mrs^  Gai&tld  was  pmhIt  to  rvceive  him.     A  half  hoar 

m 

later,  the  cooncctioiis  being  perfected,  the  train  moTvd  slowly  out  of  the 
station  amidst  the  moistened  eyes  of  the  multitude^  and  away  from  the 
onheahhy  air  of  the  Capital :  beginning  its  swift  career*  thrvxighout  which 
it  was  followed  by  the  anxious  thoughts  of  fifty  millions  of  pN>ple«  Xi  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  route,  when  the  people  were  eagerly  (vessing  up  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  emaciated  featurc^  the  window-blinds  were  drawn 
down.  The  President  inquired.  **What  is  that  forK*  When  told  the 
reason,  he  characteristically  replied.  "I  want  the  air;  let  the  (people  look."* 
And  thus  for  seven  hours  the  train  hurried  towards  the  ^ea.  During  the 
journey  the  President  said :  '*  It  is  the  most  interesting  day  since  I  was  shot.** 

At  1.10  in  the  afternoon,  the  train  reached  Elberon.  The  President 
was  soon  safely  removed  to  his  cheerful  apartment,  surprising  the  physicians 
by  the  strength  which  remained,  and  the  ho)H^ful  symptoms  which  they 
found.  Dr.  Bliss  remarked  later:  "You  have  borne  the  journey  so  well 
you  may  soon  take  a  longer  one."  "Yes,"  the  President  replied,  "it  will 
be  easy  to  extend  this  journey  into  th^  Uwj  jimrwy  h*H9^  ' " 

It  is  said  that  Patrick  Henry  declared  Ivfore  the  House  of  Burgeiases  of 
Virginia,  in  the  electric  air  of  the  Revolution.  "There  is  a  God  who  pre- 
aides  over  the  destinies  of  nations;"  which  great  truth  has  had  a  practical 
recognition  by  this  nation  alone,  in  the  public  prayer  in  which  it  has  found 
relief  in  hours  of  general  distress.  The  press,  without  distinction  of  polit- 
ical views,  impressively  commented  upon  this  exjvrieuoe  after  the  President 
was  smitten  down,  in  utterances  like  these : 

A  nation  suppliant  to  heaven  is  no  ordinary-  spectacle,  either  to  angels  or  to  men. 
The  people  of  a  State,  so  vast  that  it  is  itself  a  nation,  stopping  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
commerce  and  agriculture,  and  Itowing  as  one  man  before  the  unseen  divinity  *■  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will.'  is  a  sight  to  ptmder  and  retl<x"'t  u^n^n. 

This  generation  of  American*  has  witnesseii  the  movements  of  great  armies  both 
in  victory  and  defeat :  it  has  seen  gorgeous  pageants  and  spectacles  whose  grandeur  livea 
in  memory  and  will  l»e  preserved  in  art,  in  song,  and  in  storj- ;  but  a  nation  bowed  in 
prayer,  whOe  the  object  of  its  love  and  honor  was  lM^ing  U^me  fn>m  the  capital  to 
the  seaside,  faint  and  wear}-,  but  still  clinging  to  a  hoi>e  for  life— such  a  spectacle,  the 
elements  of  moral  sublimity,  is  grander  than  any  pageant  that  our  land  has  ever  seen. 

September  13th,  the  President,  who  during  several  weeks  befon*  had 
repeatedly  expressed  the  desire  to  sit  in  his  "invalid  chair,"  at  11  oVlot*k  in 
the  morning  was  lifted  into  it,  and  wheeliHi  to  the  ojx^n  window.  For  the 
first  time  since  his  injury  he  was  in  a  sitting  ^wsture,  and  gazinl  with  di*e]> 
emotion  upon  the  majestic,  changeful  sea,  the  imprt^ssive  symlwl  of  his 
great  and  eventful  life,  and  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  profound  feeling  tlin>ugh- 
out  the  nation. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Soi>teml)er  1 0th,  Attorney-General 
MacVeagh  sent  the  following  dispatch  to  Minister  Lowell,  London : 

The  President  had  another  chill  of  considerable  severity  this  morning,  which,  fol- 
lowing so  soon  af^er  the  chill  of  last  evening,  left  him  very  weak.  .  .  At  this  hour  he  is 
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resting  quietly,  and  no  disturbance  is  expected  during  the  night    There  has  been, 
however,  no  gain  whaterer  in  strength,  and  there  is  therefore  occasion  for  anxiety. 

At  half -past  ten  the  President  awoke  and  turned  his  head  upon  the 
pillow.  Gen.  Swaim  took  his  hand,  8a3ring,  *' You  have  had  a  nice,  com- 
fortable rest."  The  sufferer  exclaimed,  **0h,  Swaim,  this  terrible  pain  !" 
placing  his  hand  on  his  breast,  above  the  region  of  the  heart.  Some 
water  was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  glass  in  his  hand,  the  Greneral  as 
usual  supporting  liis  head.  He  again  cried  out,  *'  Oh,  Swaim,  this  terrible 
pain ;  press  your  hand  upon  it  I "  at  the  same  time  throwing  his  hands  up  to 
the  side,  and  about  on  a  line  with  his  head,  and  again  exclaiming,  **0h, 
Swaim,  can't  you  stop  this!"  and  again,  **0h,  Swaim!"  Dr.  Bliss  and 
Mrs.  Garfield  were  simimoned,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  death-  struggle 
was  over,  the  work  of  the  assassin  was  done. 

At  the  final  moment,  the  group  around  the  death-bed  were  Mrs.  Gar- 
field, her  daughter,  Drs.  Bliss,  Agnew,  and  Boynton,  General  Swaim, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  J.  Stanley  Brown,  and  Daniel  Spring.  Soon 
the  bells  of  the  church-towers  were  sounding  the  mournful  tidings  over  the 
land — a  strange  and  intensely  solemn  delivery,  in  the  midnight  stillness, 
of  the  lightning's  message  of  our  great  bereavement. 

The  message  of  death  to  the  President's  sons,  at  Williams  College,  fol- 
lowed a  hopeful  one  sent  a  short  time  before.  The  sad  news  bowed  the 
aged  mother  with  grief,  but  did  not  shake  her  Christian  faith,  only  equaled 
by  that  expressed  by  her  now  departed  son,  when  he  said  to  the  excited 
crowd  in  Wall  street,  New  York,  after  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot:  **God 
reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Washington  still  lives ! " 

From  the  South,  the  outburst  of  sorrow  was  characteristically  warm^ 
and  touched  deeply  the  heart  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  utterance  was  called  forth,  in  consideration  of 
its  origin,  than  the  ringing  proclamation  of  the  Democratic  Mayor  Grace,  of 
the  national  metropolis,  of  which  we  give  the  closing  paragraph : 

The  deadening  grief  of  a  great  people  will  be  assuaged  grandly  when  that  people,  as 
it  surely  will,  shall  rise  in  its  greatness  and  crush  out  of  being  the  incipient  political 
caste  which,  uncrushed,  would  destroy  forever  our  free  institutions.  James  A  Garfield, 
in  that  he  was  President,  was  neither  the  President  of  the  Republican  party  nor  of  the 
Democratic  party,  but  was  the  President  of  the  people,  the  representative  of  all  alike, 
and  in  his  death  all  suffer  at  once  an  unspeakable  loss  and  an  unpardonable  wrong. 
The  people  will  not  forget  the  man  who  in  his  last  moments  whispered  painftilly,  *  The 
people,  the  people — ^my  trust  I » 

From  England  came  again  the  voice  of  tenderest  condolence.  The 
bells  of  Chester  Cathedral  were  tolled,  and  also  those  of  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  west  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor,  on  taking  his  seat 
at  the  mansion  house,  expressed,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  London,  the 
deepest  regret  at  the  sad  news  of  the  President's  death.  He  said  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  great  English-speaking  communities  were  joined 
in  closer  bonds.     The  Queen  telegraphed  Minister  Lowell  as  follows: 
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With  d«ep  grief  I  snd  my  chUdrra  Imuh  the  Mil  bat  not  unexpected  new«  of  the 
fiUal  tenninAtioo  of  the  »afferin|:»  of  the  IVe^ident.  Hi»  k«s  i»  a  great  mUf^MTtune.  I 
hmre  leanied  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  President  ha5  passed  awav. 

The  Qaeen  telegrmphed  Mis.  Garfield  at  Long  Branchy  as  follows: 

Words  cannot  express  the  deep  sympathv  I  feel  with  von.  Mar  God  support  and 
comfort  von  as  he  alone  can.  Thk  ^ibsn,  Balmoral. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Lowell:  **The  Princess  and 
myself  beg  you  to  oflfer  our  sincere  condolence  to  Mrs.  Garfield."  Earl 
Granville,  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  telegraphed  Mr.  Lowell : 
*'I  am  deeply  grieved."  He  also  sent  a  cable  despatch,  saying  that  as  Par- 
liament was  not  sitting  it  was  thus  prevented  from  giving  formal  expression 
to  the  national  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

The  Queen  ordered  the  Court  to  go  into  mourning  for  a  week  from  the 
21  st  inst.,  a  tribute  of  respect  which  the  Tim^*  mentions  as  **  unprecedenteii, 
no  similar  notice  having  been  taken  previously  by  the  English  Court  of  the 
death  of  an  American  President  in  office.'' 

The  Poet-Laureate,  Tennvson,  said  in  his  letter  to  Minister  Lowell: 
**  Now  we  almost  seem  to  have  lost  a  persi^nal  friend.  Accept  from  me  and 
my  wife  and  family  assurance  of  heartfelt  sym|>athy  for  Mrs.  XJarfiold,  for 
yourself,  and  for  your  country. '^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England,  expressed  tender  sym|>athy. 

Upon  the  morning  of  September  21st,  the  Ixnly  of  the  President,  in 
the  suit  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration,  lay  in  the  casket,  the  left  hand 
placed  across  his  breast,  prepared  for  the  last  unconscious  journey  towanls  the 
Capitol.  After  a  brief  and  touching  service,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Young 
of  the  Reform  Church  at  Long  Branch,  the  little  comi>any  moved  to  the 
train.  The  engine  was  the  same  which  had  brought  the  President  to  that 
place.  In  the  second  car  was  the  catafalque.  The  car  for  the  Cabinet  and 
attendants  was  next,  and  **No.  120,"  now  famous,  was  reserved  for  Mrs. 
Garfield  and  family.  Throngs  of  people  were  gathered  at  every  station 
along  the  route,  and  watched,  with  uncovered  heads,  in  utter  silence,  the 
progress  of  the  funeral  cars.  The  poorest  hut  was  draped  in  some  form 
with  mourning,  even  though  fashioned  of  black  wearing-apparel,  as  in  one 
affecting  instance.  * 

The  most  touching  incident  of  the  day  occurred  at  Trenton,  near  which 
is  Princeton  College.  The  students  had  telegraphed  early  in  the  morning 
to  Secretary  Blaine  a  request  that  the  train  might  go  slowly  through  Trenton, 
as  they  wished  to  tender  some  flowers.  Their  request  was  heeded.  As  the 
cortege  approached  Trenton  the  train  slackened  its  speed,  and  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  students,  ranged  on  cither  side,  had  strewn  the  track  with 
flowers,  and  placed  a  large  basket  of  choicest  flowers  in  the  baggage-car  for 
Mrs.  Garfield. 

At  4.85  p.  M.  the  train  reached  Washington,  and  the  casket  was  bomo 
to  the  historic  dais  which  had  borne  all  that  was  mortal  of  Lincoln,  Sumner, 
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Chase,  and  Thaddcus  Stevens.  Amcng  the  many  elaborate  and  exquisite 
floral  decorations  in  the  Rotunda  was  a  massive  wreath  from  the  British 
Legation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in  Washington.  It  came  in 
obedience  to  orders  telcCTaphcd  from  the  Queen,  and  the  accompanying 
card  bore  the  following  touching  and  significant  inscription: 

Queen  Victoria  to  the  meirx>ry  of  the  Inte  President  Garfield.    An  expression  of 
her  sorrow  and  sympathy  with  'ilrs.  Garfield  and  the  American  nation. 
September  22,  1881. 

People  to  the  nuriber  of  fully  150,000  passed  with  almost  constont 
tread,  night  and  day,  through  the  Capitol  doors,  till  the  hour  of  closing. 
On  Friday  morning  at  10.45,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  the  guards  retired, 
and  Mrs.  Garfield  spent  a  half-hour  alone  with  her  dead — ^the  most  impres- 
sive and  touriiing  incident  in  all  the  obsequies. 

When,  at  about  3  o'clock,  President  Arthur,  the  Cabinet,  and  distin- 
guished guests  entered  the  Rotunda,  the  vast  assembly  rose,  as  of  one 
accord,  to  honor  the  new  President;  and  when  they  had  regained  their 
seats  the  ceremonies  were  opened  with  the  hymn,  * 'Asleep  in  Jesus."  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Rankin  then  read  the  scriptural  selections.  Rev.  Dr.  Errett  led  in 
prayer,  and  was  followed  in  a  sermon  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Powers  of  the  Vermont 
Avenue  Church,  of  which  President  Garfield  was  a  member ;  the  central  idea 
of  his  excellent  discourse  is  expressed  in  these  words:  **It  is  as  a  Christian 
that  we  love  to  think  of  him  now.  He  was  no  sectarian.  His  religion  was  as 
broad  as  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  had  great  reverence  for  the  family  rela- 
tions.    His  example  as  sou,  husband,  and  father  is  a  glory  to  this  nation.^' 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  railroad  station.  The  most  extensive 
arrangements  were  made  in  Cleveland  for  the  reception  of  the  funeral 
cort6ge.  It  was  a  touching  scene  when  the  venerable  mother  of  the  dead 
entered  the  Pavilion.  Before  taking  her  seat  she  pressed  toward  the  coffin 
and  leaning  over  it,  hid  her  face  from  all  observers  with  her  arms.  The 
services  began  with  the  funeral  hymn,  **Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we 
will  not  deplore  thee,"  by  Beethoven.  The  scriptural  selections  were  read 
by  Bishop  Bedell,  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Ohio,  who  was  followed  in 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Ross  C.  Houghton,  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church.  The 
local  society  then  sang  the  beautiful  choral  from  Mendelssohn's  **St.  Paul," 
**To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,"  and  Rev.  Dr.  Errett,  according  to  a 
pledge  given  General  Gai-field  many  years  before,  preached  a  very  able, 
instructive,  and  impressive  discourse.     We  quote  a  few  brief  extracts: 

It  is  my  duty,  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  in  view  of  all  the  solemnities  that 
rest  upon  us  now  in  a  solemn  burial  service,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  lesson 
taught  to  you,  and  by  which  we  ought  to  become  wiser  and  purer  and  better  men.  And 
I  want  to  say,  therefore,  that  to  all  there  comos  a  voice  from  the  dead  to  this  entire  na- 
tion, and  not  only  to  the  people  but  to  those  in  places  of  trust,  to  our  legislators  and 
our  Governors,  and  our  military  men,  and  our  leaders  of  party,  and  all  classes  and 
creeds  in  the  Union  and  in  the  States,  as  well  as  to  those  who  dwell  in  humble  life,  qual- 
ified with  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  citizenship.    The  great  lesson  to  which  I  desire 
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to  point  you  can  be  expressed  in  few  words.  James  A.  Garfield  went  througli  his  wliole 
pnblic  life  without  surrendering  for  a  single  moment  liis  moral  Integrity  or  his  love  for  the 
spirituaL  Over  the  dead  body  of  James  A.  Garfield  may  all  the  people  join  hands  and 
swear  by  the  eternal  God  that  they  will  dismiss  all  unworthy  purposes,  and  love  and 
worship  only  the  true  and  tlie  right,  and,  in  the  inspiration  of  the  grand  principles  that 
Jesus  Clirist  has  tJiught,  seeking  to  realize  the  grand  ends  to  which  his  words  of  truth 
and  riglit  continually  \yomt  us.    .    .    . 

President  Garfield's  favorite  hymn  was  then  read  with  great  beauty  of 
expression  and  sung  with  much  feeling.     The  first  two  lines  are  these: 

**Ho,  reapeni  of  Ufe*B  hArvent, 
Why  etand  with  rusted  blade?** 

Prayer  concluded  the  service. 

At  2  o'clock  the  procession,  over  five  miles  in  length,  reached  the  chosen 
and  beautiful  resting-place  of  the  dead.  When  the  carriages  of  mourners 
stopjHjd  before  the  open  vault,  which  was  cari)eted  and  hung  with  rarest 
flowers,  the  Marino  band  once  more  played  softly,  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  and  President  Garfield's  old  chaplain.  Rev.  Harrison  Jones,  made  a 
brief  and  feeling  address.  An  ode  from  Horace,  a  classic  familiar  to  the 
dei)arted,  was  sung  in  Latin  by  the  German  Singing  Society,  which  was 
followed  with  a  rei)etition  of  **Ho,  reapers  of  life's  harvest,"  and  the  bene- 
diction by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinsdale,  when  the  vast  multitude  left  the  place 
of  the  dead  for  the  homes  and  occupations  of  the  living. 

The  Garfield  fund,  proposed  very  soon  after  the  President  was  wounded 
and  which  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $360,000,  was  the  popular  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  the  afiHictcd  family  of  the  lat€  President,  while  the 
grand  scheme  for  a  ** National  Garfield  Hospital"  at  Washington,  initiated 
by  distinguished  ofllcers  and  civilians  there,  if  successful,  will  worthily 
express,  in  a  more  enduring  form,  the  deserved  admiration  of  the  Republic 
for  him,  whose  epitaph  on  all  hearts  will  be : 

The  patriot^  Uatemnariy  scholar^  and  Christian, 
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^ipHESTER  ALAN  ARTHUR  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Arthur, 
fli  I  D.D.,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Bally- 
^i  mena,  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Being  a  graduate  oi 
the  University  of  Belfast  he  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  man  of  very  decided 
opinions,  with  a  resolute  will  to  maintain  them.  October  5,  18B0,  while 
the  father  was  pastor  of  a  small  church  in  Fairfield,  Vermont,  Chester  was 
bom.  Of  this  event  and  his  earliest  home-history,  a  resident  of  Saratoga, 
New  York,  wrote : 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  writer,  then  a  small  boj,  lived  in  a  remote  district  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  Vennont,  which  joins  St.  Albans  on  the  east.  I  well  remember  the 
advent  to  that  neighborhood  of  a  Baptist  preachec-  of  Irish  birth,  but  of  remarkable 
ability  and  eloquence.  Ha  draw  andieuces  unheard  nt  Mbn  in  that  rustic  community', 
where  there  was  a  flourishing  Baptist  (Ohurch.  Htatflnl  praaohad  in  the  district  school- 
house,  which  soon  f&iled  to  hold  half  of  hit  aBdieaaa.  FlnaUy  a  spacious  neighboring 
oam  was  pressed  into  senrioe  as  a  plaoe  of  wonhlp.  Tha  minister,  with  his  wife  and  four 
young  daughters,  moved  into  a  amall  l0||  eaUn,  onlj  a  fow  rods  fix>m  the  humble  dwell- 
ing of  my  parents,  to  remain  there  till  a  small  hut  comfortable  parsonage  should  be 
built  across  the  way.  In  thjit  hnmUe  log  eahin  was  bom  the  future  President  of  the 
United  States.  Last  summer  I  had  the  curioafty  to  identify  the  site  of  the  cabin.  It  was 
in  tha  northeast  portion  of  Fairfield,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  old  brick  meeting-house  so 
long  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur, 
preached.  In  a  rugged  pasture  on  the  hillside  only  a  slight  hollow  marks  the  spot  wli%re 
stood  the  log  cabin  in  which  the  distinguished  son  of  Vermont  first  saw  the  light  fifty 
years  ago  next  autumn.  The  old  parsonage  where  he  spent  hi£  early  childhood  is  still 
standing. 

A  brother  of  Chester,  William,  distinguished  himself  in  the  civil  war, 
and  is  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army.  Chester  found  his  father's  fine 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  of  great  advantage  to  him  when 
he  came  to  prepare  for  college.  His  preparation  first  began  in  Union  Vil- 
lage, now  Greenwich,  a  beautiful  village  of  Washington  County,  New  York, 
and  was  concluded  at  the  grammar  school  at  Schenectady. 

The  Hon.  James  I.  Laurie,  now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Greenwich,  who 
formerly  taught  in  the  academy  there,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Hon.  D.  R. 
Anthony,  editor  of  the  Leavenworth  limes,  recoimtinjx  the  subsequent 
career  of  some  of  his  pupils,  says : 

Another  scholar  of  those  days,  thongli  only  n';xnit  twelve  years  of  age,  was  Chester 
A.  Arthur.     His  eves  were  dark  and  brilliant,  and  hU  i»hvsical  svstem  fiuelv  formed. 
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He  was  frank  and  open  in  his  manners  and  genial  in  his  disposition.  Even  at  that  early 
age  he  was  a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  liim.  He  was  full  of  life  and  animation.  His 
active  abilities,  his  courage  and  his  strength  of  will  made  him  a  leader  among  his  com- 
panions. One  of  his  sisters,  an  excellent  and  beautiful  girl,  died  here  at  the  old  Baptist 
parsonage,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  resided.  He  afterwards  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege, and  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  leading  and 
reliable  statesman.  A  few  years  ago,  while  he  was  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  he 
cnme  here  to  visit  his  old  home.  He  was  exceedingly  interested  in  all  the  familiar  places 
in  and  around  the  village,  and  especially  in  the  parsonage.  Ho  went  through  every 
room,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof  of  the  old  time-worn  building.  He  met  his  early  friends 
with  great  cordiality.  There  is  no  more  genial,  reliable,  noble-hearted  man  in  the  State 
uf  New  York  than  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

Young  Arthur  took  a  high  position  in  Union  College,  which  he  entered 
in  1845,  when  only  15  years  old.  Out  of  a  class  of  more  than  one  hundred 
members,  he  was  one  of  six  who  were  elected  members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society ;  the  condition  of  entrance  to  which  is  the  highest  scholarship.  This 
was  the  more  creditable  to  him  as  he  was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from 
coUege  two  winters  during  his  course,  to  earn  money  to  go  on  with  his 
education.  His  father  was  receiving  a  small  salary,  and  had  a  large  family 
to  support.  When  sixteen  years  old,  therefore,  and  a  Sophomore,  young 
Arthur  left  college,  and  obtaining  a  school  at  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer 
county,  taught  there  throughout  the  winter.  He  also  had  to  keep  up  his 
studies  in  college.  In  the  last  year  of  his  college  course  he  again  taught 
during  the  winter  at  Schaghticoke.  He  graduated  at  18  years  of  age,  in  the 
class  of  1848.  In  college  he  had  been  very  popular  with  his  fellow-students 
and  had  become  a  member  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity — ^in  whose  welfare  he 
ever  after  took  a  keen  interest.  At  college  he  had  determined  to  become  a 
lawyer.  Accordingly,  upon  graduation,  he  went  to  a  law  school  at  Ballston 
Springs,  and  there  remained  for  several  months.  He  then  returned  to  Lan- 
singburg,  where  his  father  resided,  and  studied  law.  In  1851  he  obtained  a 
situation  as  principal  of  an  academy  at  North  Pownal,  Bennington  county, 
Vermont,  and  prepared  boys  for  college.  Two  years  after  he  left  North 
Pownal,  in  1853,  a  student  from  Williams  College  named  James  A.  GariSeld 
came  to  that  place,  and  in  the  same  academy  building  taught  penmanship 
throughout  one  winter.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance  that  after  nearly  a 
(quarter  of  a  century  both  these  men  should  meet  at  a  gieat  political  conven- 
tion, and  unexiKictedly  to  themselves  be  chosen  the  candidates  of  the 
Republican  party  for  President  and  Vice-President,  respectively. 

Mr.  Arthur  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  being  in  possessipn  of 
$500,  which  he  had  saved  by  the  strictest  economy,  he  determined  to  start 
out  in  business  life.  He  had  known  Judge  E.  D.  Culver  of  New  York  when 
the  latter  was  a  congressman  from  Washington  county  and  when  Mr.  Arthur's 
father  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  village  of  Greenwich. 

After  prospecting  at  the  West  with  his  friend  Gardiner,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  immediately  entered  into  a  law  partnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Culver,  Parker  &  Arthur.     His  inherited  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  legal 
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ability  were  both  clisplayed  in  the  celebrated  Lemmon  slave  case,  in  which 
was  settled  the  right  of  slaves  to  their  freedom  when  brought  into  the  State 
of  New  York  by  their  masters.  A  gentleman  named  Jonathan  Lemmon  came 
to  New  York  with  eight  slaves,  intending  to  ship  them  to  Texas.  On  the 
petition  of  a  free  colored  man,  Judge  Elijah  Paine  of  the  superior  court  of 
New  York  city  gave  the  slaves  their  lilwrty.  This  act  caused  great  indigna- 
tion at  the  South,  and  Governor  Cobb  of  Georgia  declared  it  to  be  **a  just 
cause  for  war."  The  case  was  taken  to  the  higher  courts,  and  the  legislat- 
ure of  Virginia  assigned  eminent  counsel  to  conduct  the  appeal.  Tlie 
legislature  of  New  York  thereupon  requested  the  governor  to  appoint 
counsel  to  defend  the  interest  of  the  State.  Mr.  Culver,  ha\'ing  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  slaves  before  Judge  Paine,  was  appointed  the  State's  coimscl. 
He  subsequently  resigned  in  favor  of  Mr.  Arthiu*,  who,  associating  with 
himself  William  M.  Evarts,  fought  the  case  up  to  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
every  court  the  decision  was  in  their  favor,  although  Charles  O'Conor  was 
the  opposing  counsel.  From  this  time  forward  no  slaveholder  dared  to 
trust  his  negro  property  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  great  ^^ctory  for  human  rights  made  Mr.  Arthur,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
colored  people,  the  champion  of  their  cause.  The  honor  was  confirmed  in 
the  later  case  of  Lizzie  Jennings,  a  colored  woman,  who  was  expelled  from 
the  horse-cars  on  account  of  her  race.  Tlie  street  car  companies  of  New 
York  city  made  very  little  provision  for  the  transportation  of  colored  people. 
Not  infrequently  an  old  car  would  bear  the  label,  ^^  Colored  people  not  alUnced 
in  this  car.''''  Some  of  the  companies  did  not  even  give  this  warning  to  the 
proscribed  race,  but  ejected  them  whenever  found  upon  their  cars.  One 
Sabbath  day  in  1855  Lizzie  Jennings,  superintendent  of  a  colored  Sunday- 
school,  on  her  way  home  hailed  a  Fourth  Avenue  car,  entered  it,  and  paid 
her  fare.  Soon  an  intoxicated  man,  with  an  oath,  objected  to  her  presence. 
The  conductor  requested  her  to  leave,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  car. 
Miss  Jennings  insisted  upon  her  right  to  be  there,  but  after  a  severe  struggle 
she  was  expelled.  Her  friends,  in  her  behalf,  resorted  to  the  law  office  of 
Culver,  Parker  &  Arthur,  who  brought  a  suit  against  the  corporation  for 
her  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn.  When  the  judge  received  from 
Mr.  Arthur  the  papers  in  the  case  he  spoke  with  surprise  of  the  attempt  to  try 
a  case  against  a  corporation  for  such  an  act  of  its  agent.  Mr.  Arthur  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  a  section  of  the  revised  statutes  under  which  the  action 
had  been  brought,  making  the  corporation  liabh;  for  tlie  acts  of  its  servants. 
It  could  not  be  disputed,  and  upon  trial  of  the  case  judgment  in  favor  of 
Lizzie  Jennings  to  the  amount  of  $500  was  rendered.  Without  further  con- 
test the  railroad  company  l>aid  the  judgment.  It  then  issued  orders  to  its 
conductors  that  colored  people  should  be  allowed  to  ride  in  their  cars.  All 
the  city  railroad  companies  followed  the  exanii)le.  The  "Colored  People's 
Legal  Rights  Association"  annually  for  years  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  dav  on  which  Mr.  Arthur  won  their  celebrated  case. 


^ 
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In  1856  he  became  prominent  in  the  i>olitical  movements  of  New  York 
city.  Four  years  before  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  General  Wintield  Scott 
for  President ;  and  later*  lie  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Saratoga  Convention,  in 
which  the  Republican  i>arty  had  its  origin.  In  his  political  intercourse  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  and  by  him  was 
appointed  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the  gu1)ematorial  staff. 

He  was  early  interested  in  the  State  Militia,  and  was  made  Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of  the  Second  Brigiule,  which  proved  a  timely  preparation 
for  the  prominent  part  he  was  soon  to  take  in  militar}*  oi)erations  of  his 
State  in  tlie  cix-il  war. 

The  day  after  the  guns  were  opened  on  Sumter  he  was  summoned  to 
Albany  by  the  Governor,  who  requested  him  to  establish  in  New  York  city 
a  branch  Quartermastcr*s  department,  appointing  him  to  the  command  of 
the  same. 

Without  experience  in  warfare,  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  martial  operations  of  a  great  State ;  but  he  was  eminently  successful 
in  the  untried  and  responsible  jwsition.  lie  was  the  organizing  force  that 
took  the  raw  levies  of  New  York,  put  uniforms  on  their  backs,  muskets  in 
their  hands,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  war.  His  task  was  to  create  out  of 
almost  nothing  a  department  for  the  pro\ision  and  equipment  of  an  army ; 
l)ut  he  succeeded,  and  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  New  York 
sent  one-fifth  of  all  the  soldiers  who  comi)osed  the  Union  army.  By  his 
economical  purchase  of  supplies  and  strict  business  management  he  saved 
the  State  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  his  unyielding  integrity  left  him 
poorer  when  he  left  the  office  than  when  he  took  it.  He  was  often  tempted 
with  flattering  gifts,  but  refused  to  accept  them  from  the  designing  con- 
tractors with  contempt. 

The  great  influx  of  troo|>s  to  be  quartered,  fed,  iiniformed,  equipped, 
and  armed  gave  General  Arthur  no  rest,  night  or  day ;  and  many  rough 
characters  of  varied  tyi>es  tested  to  the  utmost  the  self-reliance,  rapidity  in 
action,  and  ability  to  control  which  he  possessed  to  so  great  an  extent. 
One  instance,  from  many,  illustrates  this : 

A  newly-organized  regiment  had  an  amusing  exj)erience  on  starting  for 
the  war.  It  was  organized  on  the  very  original  ])lan  of  having  attached  to 
it  a  battery  of  light  artillery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Furthennore,  it  had 
120  men  to  the  company,  being  more  than  the  regulation  complement. 
The  War  Department  sent  orders  to  Governor  Morgan  that  the  regiment 
should  not  be  mustered  into  the  service  or  leave  the  city  until  it  had  equal- 
ized or  reduced  its  companies.  But  that  very  day  the  regiment,  1,J500 
strong,  had  received  a  stand  of  colors  from  Mrs.  Astor,  in  Canal  street,  and 
was  on  its  way  to  the  steamer  Baltic  to  take  passage  for  the  South.  Gen- 
eral Wool  had  reviewed  the  regiment,  and,  induced  by  the  persuasion  of 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  had  rescinded  the  order  for  its  detention.  The 
regiment  had  then  marched  proudly  to  the  troop-ship,  which  soon  afterward 
steamed  down  the  harbor.  An  hour  after  the  steamer  had  sailed  an  officer 
strolled  into  the  Elm  street  headtjuarters  and  said,  accidentally, 
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'*  Well,  the  Fire  Zouaves  have  got  off  at  last." 

'*Oot  off  I'*  said  Arthur,  in  amazement;  ^Hhat^s  not  possible.  Orders 
have  been  received  from  WaHhington  forbidding  them  to  leave,  and  there  is 
not  a  {mund  of  proviMion  bf  any  sort  on  the  troop-ship,  as  I  countermanded 
the  order  wliich  had  been  given." 

It  waH  clear  that  the  regiment  must  be  provided  for  at  short  notice. 
Oeneral  Arthur  jumped  into  a  carriage,  drove  to  an  army  contractor,  and 
ordered  the  rations.  **Imi>08Hible,"  said  the  man,  in  amazement.  **No 
one  could  do  it  in  ho  sliort  a  time."  **But,"  said  General  Arthur,  **I  will 
give  you  so  much  j)er  (rent.,"  mentioning  a  good  advance  upon  customary 
prices,  '*and  will  have  them  transported  myself  to  the  Baltic."  Stimulated 
by  this  rewanl,  tlio  contractor  got  together  five  days'  rations  for  1,800  men 
in  an  hour.  Arthur,  meanwhile,  had  hired  every  tug  he  could  obtain.  He 
put  the  rations  on  thcHo  tugs,  overtook  the  Baltic  at  the  Narrows — ^wherfe 
the  reginu'ntal  otHcers  had  discovered  the  deficiency  and  come  to  anchor 
— luid  provisioned  the  ship.     The  Baltic  sailed  the  siune  night. 

Febniary,  1S(J2,  he  received  the  ap])ointment  of  Inspector-General,  and 
left  for  Fredericksburg,  where  New  York  troops  were  stationed  under  Mc- 
Dowell. The  next  Jun*^  the  call  for  sixty  new  regiments  from  the  State  induced 
Governor  Morgan  to  recall  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  Quartermaster-General's 
I)epartnu»nt. 

The  incoming  of  a  Democratic  State  Administration  deprived  him  of 
his  office  in  Occeniber,  IHfiJl.  His  Democnitic  successor  made  the  following 
coninuMit  upon  General  Arthur*s  administration  in  his  annual  report  to  Gov- 
ernt>r  Sevniour. 

State  of  Nkw  York  Q.  M.  G.  DErARTMsirr, 
Nkw  York,  DecemlKjr  81,  1863. 
To  his  /JTrZ/mry,  Koratio  Sktmour,  Oorcrnorf 
(<>MMiiNi/rr*-iVrAt\/*,  SUitt  of  Xfw  York: 

(iovkrmor:  I  have  tlu*  honor  to  bulnnit  the  following  report  of  the  operaticHis  <tf 
thi-*  iloprtrlinont  «*lnoo  tho  1st  dsy  of  .Iniuniry,  la^t.     .     .    . 

I  tound,  \\\Mn\  outorlng  ujHm  the  dischnrgo  of  my  tlutioj*.  a  well-organized  9ystem 
of  laN^r  and  aooountaWHty,  for  which  the  Stato  h  ohietly  indohtetl  to  my  preiieces8Qr» 
iionenU  Chester  A.  Arthur,  wh<s  by  hi*  practical  giHvi  sicnsc  and  \mremitting  exertion, 
at  a  jH^riod  when  everything  wa*  In  confiulon,  reviuceti  the  o|»orati«m!i  of  the  department 
to  a  matunsl  plan,  by  which  large  amount*  of  money  Nxon»  >aved  to  the  Cnn-emment, 
and  gwai  tvonomy  of  time  secured  in  carrying  out  the  detail-*  of  iho  same.    .    .    . 

[Signed.  1  S.  V.  Talci>tt,  Umirttrmntttr-Gmend, 

iinulunlly  ho  was  drawn  into  ]H^litic:U  life  again.  I(e  was  very  much 
inten»>ttHl  in  pn>moting  the  tlrst  election  of  l*n'sident  Gnmt.  hcing  Chair- 
man of  the  rontnd  iirant  Tlub  of  New  York.  He  also  stTvini  as  Chairman 
of  the  Kxtvutivc  (Nmuuitttv  of  the  Kopubliean  Slate  Committee  of  New 
York.  NovomKr  '^0,  ISTl.  he  was  apiH^inleil  by  IVosident  Grant  Collector 
of  the  l\>rt  of  No^\  York.  The  ivM  of  Collector  came  to  him  unsought 
and  une\iHvti\Uy.  ,ind  >vas  aooeptiHl  with  much  hesitation.  However,  the 
Ap}x>intment  met   with  the  general  apnnnal  of  the  business  community, 
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many  of  the  merchants  having  become  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Arthur  during  the  war.  He  instituted  many  reforms  in  the  management  of 
the  Custom  Houi^e,  all  calculated  to  render  the  business  there  less  vexatioua 
than  it  ordinarily  is  to  the  mercantile  classes.  So  satisfactory  was  his  work 
that  upon  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  in  December,  1875,  he  was  renom- 
inated by  President  Grant.  The  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  without  referring  it  to  a  committee — a  compliment  never  given 
before  except  to  ex-Senators.  He  was  the  first  Collector  of  the  Port  ever 
re-appointed  for  a  second  term,  and  was,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  only  one  who,  for  fifty  years,  had  held  the  office  for  more  than  the  term 
of  four  years. 

In  1878,  he  was  succeeded  by  General  E.  A.  Merritt,  and  he  then  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  his  i)rofession.  In  the  autumn  of  1879  he  was 
chosen  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention.  In  June,  1880,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  in  November  was  elected.  In  the  preceding 
January  he  lost  his  excellent  wife,  dau^liter  of  the  heroic  Captain  W.  L. 
Hemdon,  U.  S.  N.  She  was  bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  On  her 
mother's  side  she  was  descended  from  another  Southern  family,  of  Georgia, 
of  equal  prominence  and  worth.  She  was  an  exiwnent  of  all  that  was  most 
excellent  and  admirable  in  each. 

His  views  on  questions  of  national  interest,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination,  we  give  below : 

I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  the  great  party  whose  action  is  announced. 

This  acceptance  implies  approval  of  the  principleci  declared  by  the  Convention, 
but  recent  usage  permits  me  to  add  some  expression  of  my  own  views. 

The  right  and  duty  to  secure  honesty  and  order  in  popular  elections  is  a  matter  so 
vital  that  it  must  stand  in  front.  The  authority  of  the  National  Government  to  prescr^'e 
from  fraud  and  force  elections  at  which  its  own  officers  are  chosen  is  a  clnef  point  on 
which  the  two  parties  are  plainly  and  intensely  opposed.  Acts  of  C<mgres8  for  ten 
years  have,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  done  nmch  to  curb  the  violence  and  wrong  to 
which  the  ballot  and  the  count  have  been  again  and  again  subjected — sometimes 
despoiling  great  cities,  sometimes  stiHing  the  voice  of  a  whole  State,  often  seating,  not 
only  in  Congress,  but  on  the  bench  and  in  legislatures,  numbers  of  men  never  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  Republican  party  has  strongly  approved  the  stem  refusal  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  suffer  the  overthn)w  of  statutes  believed  to  be  salutary  and  just     .... 

Republicans  cherish  mme  of  the  resentments  which  may  have  animated  them  dur» 
mg  the  actual  conflict  of  arms.  Tliey  long  for  a  full  and  real  reconciliation  between  the 
sections  which  were  needlessly  and  lamentably  at  strife.  They  sincerely  offer  the  hand 
of  good  will,  but  they  ask  in  return  a  pledge  of  good  faith. 

Surely,  no  man  should  be  the  incuml>ent  of  an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  is  for 
any  cause  unfit  to  perform,  who  is  lacking  in  the  ability,  fidelity,  or  integrity  which  a 
proper  administration  of  such  office  demands. 

This  sentiment  would  doubtless  meet  with  general  acquiescence,  but  opinion  has 
been  widely  divided  upon  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  various  ref(»rmatory 
schemes  which  have  been  suggested,  and  of  certain  proposed  regulations  governing 
appointments  to  public  office.  The  efficiency  of  such  regulations  has  been  distrusted, 
mainlv  because  thev  have  seemed  to  exalt  mere  educational  and  abstract  tests  above 
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general  business  capacity,  and  even  special  fitness  for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  It 
seeins  to  me  that  the  rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public 
service  may  pro|)erly  conform,  in  the  main,  to  sucli  as  regulate  the  conduct  of  successful 
priyate  business.  Original  apiK)intments  should  be  based  on  successful  fitness.  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Positions  of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  efficient  officers.  The  investigation  of  all 
complaints,  and  the  punishment  of  all  official  misconduct,  should  be  prompt  and  thor- 
ough  I  will  add  that,  by  the  acceptance  of  public  oflSce,  whether  high  or 

low,  one  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  escape  any  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen,  or  lose 
or  impair  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  that  he  should  enjoy  absolute  liberty  to  think 
and  speak  and  act  in  political  matters  according  to  his  own  will  and  conscience,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  honorably,  faithfully,  and  fully  discharge  all  his  official  duties.  The 
resumption  of  specie  payments— one  of  the  fruits  of  Republican  policy— has  brought  the 
return  of  abundant  prosperity  and  the  settlement  of  many  distracting  questions. 

The  restoration  of  sound  money,  the  large  reduction  of  our  public  debt  and  of  the 
burden  of  interest,  the  high  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  all  attest  the  ability  and 
courage  of  the  Republican  party  to  deal  with  such  financial  problems  as  may  hereafter 
demand  solution. 

Our  paper  currency  is  now  as  good  as  gold,  and  silver  is  performing  its  legitimate 
function  for  the  purposes  of  change. 

The  principles  which  should  govern  the  relations  of  these  elements  of  the  currency 
are  simple  and  clear. 

There  must  be  no  deteriorated  coin,  no  depreciated  paper;  and  every  dollar, 
whether  of  metal  or  paper,  should  stand  the  test  of  the  world's  fixed  standard. 

The  value  of  popular  education  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Although  its  interests 
must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  confined  to  voluntary  effort  and  the  individual  action  of  the 
several  States,  they  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as  the  Constitution  permits,  by  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  National  Government.  The  interests  of  the  whole  country 
demand  that  the  advantages  of  our  common  school  system  should  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  citizen,  and  that  no  revenues  of  the  Nation  or  of  the  States  should  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present 
tariff*  and  system  of  taxation  as  wiH  relieve  any  overburdened  industry  or  class,  and 
enable  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  comi)ete  successfully  with  those  of  other  lands. 
The  government  should  aid  works  of  general  improvement,  national  in  their  char- 
acter, and  should  promote  the  development  of  our  water-courses  and  harbors  wherever 
the  general  interests  of  commerce  require.  Four  years  ago,  as  now,  the  nation  stood 
at  the  threshold  of  a  Presidential  election,  and  the  Republican  i)arty,  in  soliciting  a 
continuance  of  its  ascendency,  founded  its  hope  of  success  not  upon  its  promises,  but 
upon  its  history. 

Its  subsequent  course  has  been  such  as  to  strengthen  the  claims  which  it  then 
made  to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  countrj'. 

On  the  day  when  the  shot  was  fired  at  President  Garfield  Mr.  Arthur 
received  the  terrible  news  just  as  he  was  leaving  an  Albany  steamer  in 
New  York.  He  was  so  shocked  and  com])letely  overwhelmed  by  the 
appalling  intelligence  that  he  immediately  sank  into  a  chair  as  if  he  himself 
had  been  struck  by  the  death -dealing  mivSsile.  Soon  after  he  rei)aired  to 
Washington  to  express  his  sympathy  to  the  sufferer  and  his  family,  and 
share  the  anxieties  and  burdens  of  the  terrible  hour.  In  his  very  bearing 
he  manifested  the  dee])est  sorrow,  and  im])ressed  all  who  met  him  with 
his  sense  of  the  great  contingency  wliicli  he  w^as  so  unexpectedly  called  upon 
to  meet. 
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PRESIDENT  ARTHUR. 

• 

When  near  midnight,  on  the  19th  of  September,  the  report  reached  the 
residence  of  General  Arthur  that  the  President  was  dead,  he  expressed  doubt 
of  its  truth  and  intense  anxiety  respecting  it.  A  few  moments  only  elapsed 
before  the  official  confirmation  came  in  a  message  from  Elberon  cottage.  He 
betrayed  deep  emotion,  and  after  a  brief  silence  wrote  a  dispatch  of  condo- 
lence to  Mrs.  Garfield,  which  conveyed  to  her  the  first  words  of  sympathy 
which  were  borne  by  telegraph  to  her  breaking  heart.  After  a  brief  inter- 
val of  time  the  following  message  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  General 

Arthur : 

Long  Branch,  September  20 — 12.10  a.  m. 

It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  President  Garfield  and  to 

advise  you  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States  without  delay.    If 

it  concurs  with  your  judgment  we  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  come  here  on  the  earliest 

train  to-morrow  morning. 

(Signed)  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  TVeatury, 

William  H.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Thomas  L.  James,  Postmaster-GeneraL 

Wayne  MacVeaoh,  Attorney-General 

S.  J.  KiBKWOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Upon  reading  the  above  General  Arthur  immediately  dispatched  mes* 
sengers  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  administer  the  oath  of  office. 
At  2  o'clock  Judge  Brady  arrived,  and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Justice 
Donahue.  Immediately,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  and  a  few  friends,  amid 
impressive  silence,  Judge  Brady  administered  the  oath  which  made  General 
Arthur  President  of  a  bereaved  Republic;  a  measureless  loss,  and  a  new 
Cliief-Magistrate,  thus  brought  within  the  brief  period  of  less  than  four 
hours,  but  known  only  to  comparatively  few  of  the  many  millions  of  citizens 
quietly  sleeping  in  their  homes. 

The  new  President  then  announced  his  qualification  in  the  subjoined 

despatch : 

New  York,  September  20,  1881. 
To  the  Cabinet: — I  have  your  message  announcing  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
Permit  me  to  renew  through  you  the  expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  which  I  have 
already  telegraphed  to  Attomey-dencral  MacVeagh.  In  accordance  with  your  sugges- 
tion I  have  taken  the  oath  of  office  ns  President  before  Hon.  John  R.  Brady,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Now  York.  I  will  soon  advise  you  further  in  regard 
to  the  other  suggestions  in  your  telegram.  C.  A.  Arthur. 

The  next  morning  the  President  took  an  express  train  for  Long  Branch. 
The  first  to  appear  at  the  door  of  the  car  as  the  party  alighted  was  Secretary 
Blaine,  upon  whose  arm  President  Arthur  leaned.  No  man  could  seem 
more  impressed  by  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion  than  the  President.  He 
recognized  his  friends  but  there  was  no  smile  upon  his  face.  The  party 
entered  carriages  that  were  in  waiting,  President  Arthur  with  Mr.  Blaine 
by  his  side.  Attorney -General  MacVeagh  and  Postmaster-General  James 
were  in  the  first  carriage,  Secretar}^  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Kirkwood  fol- 
lowed.    The  party  proceeded  directly  to  the  residence  of  Atty.  Gen.  Mac- 
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Veagh.  During  their  interview  the  President  requested  the  members  of  th^ 
Cabinet  to  retain  for  the  present  their  respective  offices  in  the  government. 

Two  days  later  the  President  arrived  at  Washington  to  take  the  formal 
oath  of  office  in  the  Capitol.  There  were  assembled  in  tlie  corridor  leading 
to  the  Vice-President's  room  at  12  o'clock  Senators  Anthony,  Dawes,  Blair 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  Edmunds;  Representatives  3IcCook  and  Hiscock 
of  New  York,  Russell  Errctt  of  Penn.,  Thomas  of  Illinois,  and  a  few 
others.  No  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Vice-President's  room,  except 
the  officials,  until  after  the  President  had  arrived.  President  Arthur  left 
the  house  of  Senator  Jones  of  Nevada,  proceeded  to  the  north  end  of  the 
Capitol  through  the  crypt  immediately  under  the  dome,  where  the  remains 
of  the  dead  President  lay,  and  over  which  hundreds  of  people  were  passing 
to  take  their  last  look  at  all  that  was  left  of  President  Garfield.  lie  passed 
into  the  Vice-President's  room,  followed  bv  the  Cabinet  and  a  few  others. 
Soon  afterward  Chief-Justice  Waitc  in  his  robes  of  office,  entered  the  room 
followed  by  Justices  Strong  and  Harlan  in  citizen's  dress.  Immediately 
after  the  Chief-Justice  came  McKenney,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  carrying  the 
Bible  upon  which  so  many  President*  have  been  sworn.  He  opened  it  at  the 
very  place  upon  which  General  Garfield  laid  his  hands  six  months  before, 
when  he  was  inaugunited.  Tlie  Chief-Justice  then  administered  the  oath 
prescribed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  family  of  the  President  consists  of  a  son,  named  after  him,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  of  eleven,  named  Nellie.  The  President 
entered  upon  his  grrave  responsibilities  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  realize.  His  tender  symi)athy  with  the  afilicted 
family  of  the  deceased  Chief -3Iagistrate,  and  his  dignified  bearing,  befitting 
the  exciting  changes  occurring  since  the  national  tragedy  began,  have  won 
for  him  genenil  rcsjwct  and  favor  from  the  jKiople,  to  fulfill  whose  warmest 
wishes  and  highest  hopes  will  be  Ids  greatest  encouragement  in  the  endeavor 
to  fill  with  satisfaction  a  chair  vacated  by  violence,  which  genius  and  good- 
ness have  hallowed  forever. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

IAMES  G.  BLAINE  will  always  lie  nasocinted  with  President  Oarflcld  In 
the  memories  and  history  of  the  ntition;  not  only  becauBe  of  the  high 
goveramental  reltitioa»i  which  they  sustained,  but  on  account  of  their 
similarity  of  charaeter  and  nttainments.  giving  tliem  a  remarkable  harmony 
of  action  in  their  publin  life,  and  for  many  years  uniting  them  by  the  ties  of 
n  strong  personal  friendship.  The  records  of  the  Hums  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  furniNli  interesting  evidence  of  these  intimnt*  relations.  In  a 
letter  of  January  4,  1874,  decUniug  on  account  of  pressing  engagements  the 
invitation  to  attend  their  nnnual  festival,  Mr.  BInine  lUisured  the  Club  that 
his  absence  would  be  appreciated  in  consideration  of  the  longer  time  afforded 
for  his  eloquent  friend  General  Garfield,  who  was  to  speak  on  that  occasion. 
When  the  name  of  Geneml  Garfleld  was  called  by  the  presiding  officer  ho 
rose,  and  in  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine's  note,  which  had  l>een  read,  said; 

I  hnva  no  doulit  that  tli«  kind  reference  In  me  \<y  the  Hniiuriiblc  Sprnkcr,  in  the  let- 


James  G.  Blaine  was  born  on  the  31st  of  January,  1830,  at  the  Indian 
Hill    Farm,    Washington    County,     Pennsylvania,    op^tosite    the    town    ol 
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Brownsville.  The  old  Htonc  house  where  he  first  saw  light  is  still  standing, 
ami  is  now  included  within  tlie  limits  of  West  Brownsville,  though  at  tho 
time  of  his  birth  it  was  simply  the  mansion  house  on  the  Gilleapio  farm. 
The  house  wtw  built  by  Mr.  Blaine's  gi-eat  grandfather,  the  elder  Neal  Gil- 
lespie, in  1778,  on  what  was  then  the  frontier  of  civilization.  The  late 
James  L.  Bowman,  of  Brownsville,  accurate  in  the  local  history  of  the  valley, 
said  it  was  the  lirst  stone  house  ever  built  on  the  western  side  of  the  Monon- 
gtihehk  river. 

Mr.  Blaine  came  into  publitj  life,  if  not  by  a  law  of  heredity,  yet  by  a 
strong  association  in  his  immediate  family.  His  great-grandfather.  Colonel 
Ephraim  Blaine,  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  Com- 
missary-Oeneral  of  tho  Revolutionary  army  from  1778  till  the  close  of  the 
struggle  in  1783. 

His  gnuidfather,  for  whom  ho  is  named,  intended  originally  to  enter 
upon  a  professional  and  political  career,  but  a  somewhat  prolonged  residence 
in  Europe  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  diverted  him,  as  it  has  so 
many  young  Americans,  from  following  his  first  and  better  ambition.  He 
returned  to  his  lumie  in  17U3,  bringing  with  him,  as  special  bearer  of  des- 
patches, a  celebnitt?d  treaty  with  a  foreign  government,  since  become  his- 
toric, and  afterwiu^  led  chiefly  tlie  life  of  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Blaine*8 
father  was  born  and  reared  in  Carlisle,  and  after  an  extended  tour  in  Euro])e, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  returned  to  spend  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Washington,  where  he  died  before  his 
son  was  fully  grown.  Ho  went  west  about  1818,  having  the  largest  landed 
possessions  of  juiy  man  of  his  age  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  ow^ning  an 
estate  wliich,  had  it  btien  preserviMl,  would  have  amounteil  to-day  to  many 
millions. 

Special  pains  were  taken  by  Mr.  Blaine's  father  to  give  his  son  a  thor- 
ough intellectual  training,  lie  was  under  the  best  tutorage  in  his  earliest 
years,  and  at  the  n^e  of  r'leven  was  sc'ut  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  school, 
where  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  relative,  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  General  Thomas  Ewing,  his  cousin,  and 
of  the  .same  age,  was  his  classmate,  under  the  tuition  of  an  Englishman 
named  William  liVons.  a  brother  of  the  elder  Lord  Lyons  and  imcle  of  the 
late  British  Minister  at  Washington. 

In  November,  1843,  Mr.  Blaine  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Washing- 
ton College,  and  graduated  in  September,  1847,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  eight  months.  In  a  class  of  thirty-three  members,  Mr.  Blaine 
shared  the  first  honor  with  John  C.  Hervey,  now  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  at  WHiecling.  He  was  a  diligent,  ambitious  student,  sixjcially 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  Latin,  and  was  marked  also  for  his  proficiency 
in  logic  and  ])()litical  economy. 

Aft<T  graduating,  Mr.  Blaine  taught  for  awhile  as  college  tutor  in 
Kentucky  and  in  Pennsylvania,  wrote  for  the  news])apers  and  magazines, 
and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  though  he  did  not  enter  ui>on  the  practice. 
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la  1853  he  went  to  Maine  and  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Kennebec 
Journal^  and  afterward  of  the  Portland  Adcertiser.  His  pn^n^ess  in  Maine 
cannot  be  called  slow,  for  he  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature  in  1858,  where 
he  served  four  years,  the  last  two  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  a  letter  by  the  late  Gk>Temor  Kent  of 
Maine,  who  modestly  refrained  from  classing  himself  with  Fessenden^ 
Hamlin,  and  the  Morrills,  though  he  belonged  to  the  front  rank  of  public 
men  in  Maine,  made  especially  prominent  to  the  whole  country  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1840 : 

Almost  from  the  day  of  hi<i  a5«iuming  e<litorial  charge  of  the  Kemiebec  Jommalf  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  Mr.  Blaine  sprang  into  a  jMi^iition  of  great  influence  in  the 
politics  and  policy  of  Maine.  At  twenty -five  he  was  a  leading  power  in  the  councils  of 
the  Republican  part\%  so  recognized  by  Fessenden,  Hamlin,  the  two  MorrilI»,  and  others 
then  and  still  prominent  in  the  State.  Before  he  was  twenty-nine  he  wis  chosen  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ropublicau  organization  in  Maine — a  position 
he  has  held  ever  since,  and  from  which  he  has  practically  shaped  and  directed  every 
political  campaign  in  the  State — always  leading  his  party  to  brilliant  victory.  Had  Mr. 
Blaine  been  New  EngLand  lorn,  he  would  probably  not  have  received  such  rapid  advance- 
ment at  so  early  an  age,  even  with  the  same  ability  he  possessed.  But  there  was  a  sort 
of  Western  daah  about  him  that  took  with  us  Down-Eosters;  an  expression  of  frankness, 
candor,  and  confidence  that  gave  him  from  the  start  a  very  strong  and  permanent  hold 
on  our  people,  and,  as  the  foundation  of  all,  a  pure  character  and  a  masterly  ability 
equal  to  all  demands  made  upon  him. 

In  1862  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  Representative  in  Congress,  and  from 
that  date  he  has  been  well  known  to  the  entire  country.  On  the  floor  of 
the  House,  in  the  Si)eakcr*s  chair,  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  thence 
in  the  Senate,  and  duiing  the  }K>litical  campaigns  of  all  these  years  on  the 
stump  in  almost  every  Northern  State,  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  emphatically 
with  the  i)eople  and  of  the  j)eople.  His  opinions  on  all  questions  have 
been  pronounced,  and  his  worst  enemy  has  never  accused  him  of  evading 
or  avoiding  any  responsibility  or  the  exi)re8sion  of  his  convictions  on  any 
public  issue. 

In  his  thirty-ninth  year  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen  Si>onker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  two  succeeding  Congresses. 
His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  was  instinctive  and  complete,  and  his 
administration  of  it  so  fair  that  both  sides  of  the  House  united  at  the  close 
of  each  Congress  in  cordial  thanks  for  his  impartiality.  As  he  presided 
over  some  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  and  sessions  of  the  House,  the  ap- 
proval he  secured  is  especially  noticeable. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  a  power  in  Congress  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years  is  simply  to  affirm  current  history.  Though  entering  very  young, 
he  made  his  mark  at  once.  At  the  period  of  darkest  depression  in  the  war, 
when  anxiety  brooded  everywhere  and  boded  everything,  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  **The  Ability  of  the  American  Pco])le  to  Sup])ress  the  Rebellion," 
'  which  has  been  cited  for  the  great  attention  and  warm  commendation  it 
'  received.     Its  value  lay  not  alone  in  its  timeliness,  for  after  its  first  wide 
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circulation  it  was  reprinted  as  a  campaign  document  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1864. 

It  was  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  and  some  discussions  which  took 
place  shortly  after,  that  caused  Thaddeus  Stevens  to  say  that  **  Blaine  of 
Maine  has  shown  as  great  aptitude  and  ability  for  the  higher  walks  of  public; 
life  as  any  man  that  has  come  to  Congress  during  his  period  of  service/^ 

During  the  first  session  of  Mr.  Blaine's  service  as  member  of  the  Post- 
Office  Committee  he  took  an  active  part  in  codperation  with  the  Chairman, 
Hon.  John  B.  Alley,  and  the  late  James  Brooks  of  New  York,  in  encour- 
aging and  securing  the  system  of  postal  cars  now  in  universal  use.  Distri- 
bution of  the  mails  on  the  cars  had  not  previously  been  attempted  on  any 
great  scale,  and  the  first  appropriations  for  the  enlarged  service  were  no? 
granted  without  opposition. 

Following  the  war,  and  throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction,  Mr. 
Blaine  was  active,  energetic,  and  intelligent.  He  was  especially  prominent 
in  shaping  some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, particularly  that  relating  to  the  basis  of  represeitation.  The  discuS' 
sions  on  this  series  of  great  questions,  in  which  he  figured  largely,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Congress. 

In  1867,  while  Mr.  Blaine  was  absent  in  Europe,  the  theory  of  paying 
the  public  debt  in  greenbacks  was  started  in  Ohio  by  Mr.  Pendleton  and  in 
Massachusetts  by  General  Butler.  Just  after  his  return  in  the  autumn,  at  a 
special  or  adjourned  session  of  Congress  in  November,  he  assaulted  the 
proposition  in  a  speech  of  great  research,  logic,  and  force.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  he  was  the  first  man  in  either  branch  of  Congress  who  spoke 
against  the  financial  policy  that  in  subsequent  years  has  engrossed  so  much 
of  public  attention. 

Mr.  Blidne's  speeches  laid  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  campaign  of 
1876,  though  he  was  not  selected  as  the  standard-bearer.  The  excitement 
growing  out  of  this  exciting  session  with  all  its  attendant  events  brought 
him  more  prominently  before  the  country  than  any  other  citizen  for  the 
time,  centered  upon  him  indeed  a  hostility  more  malignant  and  a  love  more 
enthusiastic  than  are  often  inspired  by  public  service,  and  his  failure  to  l)e 
nominated  at  Cincinnati  was  a  disappointment  to  a  great  mass  of  Repub- 
licans throughout  the  country.  To  thousands  in  Pennsylvania  his  defeat 
came  as  something  like  a  personal  grief.  On  the  final  ballot  Mr.  Blaine  had 
351  votes,  Mr.  Hayes  had  379,  and  Mr.  Bristow  23,  so  that  Mr.  Hayes  only 
had  a  majority  of  five.  During  the  seven  ballotinjjs  404  different  delegates 
voted  for  Mr.  Blaine,  but  they  were  not  combined  in  one  ballot. 

After  the  election  of  President  Hayes,  to  which  Mr.  Blaine  devoted  all 
his  powers,  he  entered  the  Senate,  taking  his  seat  in  December,  1876.  The 
Senator  looked  carefully  after  his  speeches,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were 
made  from  ** headings."  Probably  there  never  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a  man  who  needed  less  preparation  than  James  G.  Blaine.     He  is 
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infallible  in  history  and  impregnable  in  debate.  His  memory  of  facts  and 
faces  is  absolutely  wonderful.  He  can  U»jrin  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  give  you  the  name  of  every  sovereign  of  England  down  to  Victoria, 
with  the  dates  of  their  rt-igns.  Now  and  then  the  Senator  would  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  printing  of  a  spet^ch. 

In  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  September  25,  1878,  Mr.  Blaine  made  one  of 
his  ablest  speeches  on  "Hani  Money,'' following  General  Garfield,  who  a 
week  before,  in  the  same  liistoric  hall,  had  so  eloijuently  discussed  the 
**  Currency  Question." 

Again,  at  the  Chicago  convention  of  1880,  Mr.  Blaine  was  supported 
by  a  large  number  of  delegates  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency — his  host  of 
friends  adhering  to  him  throughout  the  exciting  ballotings  of  several  daj-s, 
until  at  last,  when  to  break  tlie  deadlock  at  which  the  convention  had  so 
long  stood,  and  while,  by  the  votes  that  had  tlien  been  taken,  he  was  still 
next  to  the  highest  candidate,  he  again  displayed  his  self-sacrificing,  public 
spirit  by  reijuesting  the  great  body  of  his  supjx)rters  to  abandon  their  efforts 
in  his  behalf  and  turn  their  full  strength  to  that  l>allot  which  resultinl  in 
the  nomination  of  General  Garfield. 

Soon  after  his  election  General  Garfield  requested  Mr.  Blaine  to  accept 
in  his  Cabinet  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  reply  which  the 
Senator  made  is  characteristic  and  interesting,  both  in  its  illustration  of 
their  mutual  relations  and  of  the  head  and  heart  of  each. 

My  dear  Garfield:  Your  generous  invitstion  to  enter  your  Cabinet  as  Secretar}*  of 
State  has  been  under  con.<(i(lemtion  for  more  tlian  three  weeks.  The  thought  had  really 
never  occurred  to  my  mind  until  at  our  late  conference  you  presented  it  with  such  cogent 
arguments  in  its  favor  and  with  such  waniith  of  personal  friendship  in  aid  of  your  kind 
offer.  I  know  that  an  early  answer  is  desirable,  and  I  have  waited  only  long  enough  to 
consider  the  subject  in  all  its  l)eanngs  and  to  make  up  my  mind  definitely  and  conclu- 
sively. I  now  say  to  you,  in  the  same  cortlinl  spirit  in  which  ymi  have  invited  mo,  that 
I  accept  the  position.  It  is  no  atfectation  for  me  to  add  that  I  make  this  deiMsion,  not 
for  the  honor  of  the  promotion  it  gives  me  in  the  public  service,  but  because  I  think  1 
can  be  useful  to  the  country  and  to  the  party,  useful  to  you  as  the  resjwmsible  leader  of 
the  party  and  the  great  head  ot*  the  Government.  I  am  influenced  somewhat,  perhaps, 
by  the  shower  of  letters  I  have  rectiveil  urging  me  to  accept,  written  to  me  in  o<)nse- 
quence  of  the  mere  unauthorized  newnpaper  report  that  you  had  bwn  pleased  to  <»trer 
me  the  place.  While  1  have  received  these  letters  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  I  have 
been  especially  pleased,  and  even  suri>rised,  at  the  cor«lial  and  witlely-extended  fw^ling 
in  my  favor  throughout  New  England,  where  I  luul  ex]>ected  to  encounter  lix*al  jealousy 
and  perhaps  rival  aspiration.  In  our  new  relatitm  I  shall  give  all  that  I  am  and  all  that 
I  can  hope  to  be  freely  and  joyfully  to  your  service. 

You  need  no  pledge  of  my  loyalty  in  heart  imd  in  act.  I  should  bo  false  to  mysell' 
did  I  not  prove  true  both  to  the  great  trust  you  confide  to  me  and  to  your  own  personal 
and  political  fortunes  in  the  present  nnd  in  the  future.  Your  Administrati<m  must  Iw 
made  brilliantly  successful  and  strong  in  the  confidence  and  j)ride  of  the  poojde,  not  at 
all  directing  its  energies  for  re-election,  and  yet  compelling  that  result  by  the  logic  of 
events  and  by  the  imperious  necessities  of  the  situation.  To  that  most  desirable  con- 
summation I  feel  that  next  to  yourself  I  can  possibly  contribute  as  much  influenre  as 
any  other  one  man.  I  say  this  not  from  egotism  or  vain-glory,  but  merely  as  a  deduction 
from  a  plain  analysis  of  the  political  forces  wliich  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  for 
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flvo  years  past^  and  which  have  been  significantly  shown  in  two  great  national  con- 
ventionH. 

I  accept  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  connected  with  this  afiair,  that  in 
allying  my  political  fortunes  with  yours,  or  rather  for  the  time  merging  mine  in  youra, 
my  heart  gooM  with  my  head,  and  that  I  carry  to  you  not  only  political  support,  but  per- 
sonal and  devoted  friendship.  I  can  but  regard  it  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  two 
men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress  at  the  same  time,  influenced  by  the  some  aim 
and  cherishing  the  same  ambitions,  should  never  for  a  single  moment  in  eighteen  years 
of  close  intimacy  have  had  a  misunderstanding  or  a  coolness,  and  that  our  friendship 
hn.*(  steadily  gn>wn  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.  It  is  this  fact 
wlilch  has  led  ine  to  the  conclusion  embodied  in  this  letter,  for  however  much,  my  dear 
(tiirfleld,  I  might  admire  you  as  a  statesman,  I  would  not  enter  your  Cabinet  if  I  did  not 
believe  in  you  as  a  man  and  love  you  ns  u  friend. 

Aiwaj's  faithfully  yours, 

James  G.  Blaikb. 

When,  July  2,  1881,  the  President  was  struck  down  by  the  assassin^s 
bullet,  Mr.  Dhiinc  was  by  his  side  bending  in  an  agony  of  feeling  over  him, 
and  yet  with  great  self-control  **  was  calm  and  collected  in  the  midst  of  a 
|>anic-8trioken  crowd."  When,  later,  the  Secretary  of  State  went  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  nipidly  sinking  man ;  the  President  placed  his  arm  about  him  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  and  said,  **How  I  love  you.''  It  was  not  until  then  that 
Mr.  Blaine,  the  strt>ng  man,  broke  down.  The  President  kindly  chided 
hin\  and  sjiid :  **  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  not  time  for  that  yet." 

Of  this  sorn)wful  (Hvasion  Mr.  Blaine  subsequently  said;  **It  was  a 
nion\ent  that  1  shall  never  forget  in  all  my  life."  The  Secretary  of  State 
sot>n  n^iirtMl,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  excite  the  woundini  man  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  emotion. 

Then*  is — then*  can  l>e  no  reconl  of  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  during  the  weeks  which  followed.  A  brother's  heart 
could  hanlly  Ih»  nion*  .sad  and  anxious;  yet  there  was  no  display  of  his  sor- 
n>w.  In  his  public  Halations,  no  Icvss  than  in  his  private  life,  he  has  borne 
himst^lf  with  a  dignity  and  modesty  which  have  won  universal  com- 
mendation. 

St^ptemWr  It,  1881,  the  Lond<m  TiW*  said  of  him: 

Tlio  5yi!H»rtthy  of  Kun»j>o  a*  well  ns  of  .\merica  has  Ixn^n  with  Mr.  Blaine  in  the 
>on*  triuU  thn»ujrh  >\hioh  ho  has  pmo,  and  it  will  ft^llow  him  into  his  retirement,  if  that 
in  t\!»rty.\  dolonuinod  on.  Kiftwu  months  npx>  Mr.  IMaino  was  one  of  the  most  formid- 
;\Mo  o:uulidatt»s  ft>r  the  Pn^sidonoy,  and  tho  stnigglo  UMwctMi  himself  and  General  Grant 
in  tho  Ohio:ij^>  Convention  is  !u»t  yot  fo^}^>tten.  When  his  sup|H»rtors  transferred  their 
\oios  to  iVnonil  itrtiilold  anil  sevMirtvl  his  nomination  as  the  Roi»ul»lioan  candidate,  no 
i't\o  wa*  mon*  lt\v.il  to  :ho  mnn  who  hnd  thus  unintentionally  supplunte^l  him  than  Mr. 
lV.aim\  AU  tlm'uch  Mr.  iJurtioUlN  tcnun^  \^^  oftioo  he  w.ns  his  risrht-hand  man,  the  most 
enorci't'^'  of  Sivr*^t:irio>  of  State,  and  the  wanue^t  of  friends.  It  will  l>e  a  lamentable 
mvc»i:y  that  rvmove«.  him  I'tvMU  anioni;  the  rn\<ident'*  a^lvisors. 

The  bright  ho|H'  i>  chorislunl  that  years  of  usefulness  and  honorable 
fame  an*  Ivfon*  htm  in  his  cancer  as  a  public  stTvant,  whether  in  the  Cab- 
inet, when*  his  gn\-U  talonts  and  eminent  iiualiticaiions  have  aln*ady  become 
M>  ixmspiouous,  or  in  M>me  other  iHpially  exten.»iive  field  of  usefulness. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  WINDOM. 


%ILLIAJtl  WINDOM,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  appointment  trf 
\  President  Qarfl eld,  woa  born  May  10,  1827,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
then  regarded  ns  the  "Far  West." 

Hia  pareota  were  from  Vir(;inia,  nnd  belonged  to  that  hardy,  enterpris- 
ing race  who  first  carried  the  civilization  of  the  Atlantic  conat  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  His  father  built  a  cabin  in  the  iinbroiten  forest,  and  the  son's 
early  life  was  spent  in  the  rude  toil  incident  to  pioneer  farm  life.  It  was 
not  until  he  had  almost  reached  his  majority  that  be  became  inspired 
with  thoughts  above  his  surroimdings.  He  had  been  apprenticed  to  the 
tailor's  trade  in  Frcdericktown,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  disgusted  with 
his  ill  success,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law.  This  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  grief  to  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  the  Owl  Creek 
Meeting  of  Hicksite  Quakers,  and  looked  ui)on  Blackstone  as  a  prime  source 
of  woridly  iniquity. 

The  young  man's  ambition   and  force  of  character  bore   him  rapidly 

onward,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.     He 

established  himself  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  two  years  later,  in  VHiZ, 

was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Kno.x  county  as  a  Whig,  by  a  majority 
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of  800,  although  the  usual  Democratic  majority  in  the  county  was  over  1000. 
In  1855  he  moved  to  Winona,  Minn.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  soon 
acquired  great  popularity  and  was  successively  elected  to  the  86th,  37th, 
38th,  89th,  and  40th  Congresses.  During  his  career  as  a  Representative,  Mr. 
Windom  became  conspicuous  by  his  services  on  various  committees,  includ- 
ing those  on  Public  Lands,  Expenditures,  Indian  Affairs,  and  several  others. 
From  early  life  he  was  a  close  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  treatment,  from  that  standpoint,  of  all  questions  relating 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  his  fifth  term  in  Congress  Mr.  Windom  declined  the 
renomination  that  was  urged  upon  him.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  D.  8.  Norton.  Subse- 
quently he  was  elected  for  the  term  expiring  in  1877,  when  he  was  reelected 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  party.  At  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1880  Senator  Windom  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  Minnesota 
delegates  casting  their  ten  votes  for  him  with  unwavering  fidelity  from  the 
first  until  the  twenty-ninth  ballot,  when  a  portion  of  their  strength  was 
transferred  to  Senator  Blaine,  and  afterwards  all  reunited  on  General  Gar- 
field. In  1874  he  voted  for  the  inflation  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  President 
Grant,  and  subsequently  voted  to  pass  it  over  the  veto ;  and  in  1878  he 
favored  the  **  Bland  Silver  Bill "  providing  for  the  coinage  of  the  standard 
silver  dollars. 

He  succeeded  a  Secretary  who  luvd  impressed  his  financial  policy  on  the 
nation,  and  his  course  in  regard  to  it  was  watched,  by  business  men  especially, 
with  intense  interest. 

We  add  from  his  ofiicial  pen  the  new  departure  of  Mr.  Windom,  which 
was  severely  criticised  but  has  since  vindicated  its  originator  and  banished 
all  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  any  backward  or  disturbing 
movement  under  his  administration  of  the  national  exchequer. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  the 
maturing  United  States  bonds,  called  in  the  outstanding  *'  six  per  cents."  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  made  it  optional  with  the  holders  to  have  them 
extended  at  3 J  per  cent.     The  following  is  the  text  of  the  102d  call : 

Treasuky  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1881. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the'bonds  herein  below  desig- 
nated will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1881,  and  that  the  interest  on  said  bonds  will  cease  on  that 
day;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  of  the  holders  of  the  said  bonds  shall  request 
to  have  their  bonds  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  centum  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  their  payment  at  the  date  above  specified, 
such  request  will  be  granted  if  the  bonds  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
that  purpose  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1881,  viz.,  Six  j>er  cent,  bonds,  acts  of 
July  17  and  August  6,  1861;  coupon  bonds,  §30,706,050;  registered  bonds,  $109,888,600; 
total,  $140,544,650.    Six  per  cent.  bon<ls  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1863;  coupon  bonds, 
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99,545,600;  registered  bonds,  $45,600,250;  total,  $55,145,750.  Aggrefiiting  $ld5,e90,* 
400,  and  being  the  entire  amount  issued  under  the  nbiwe-mentioneil  nets  which  remmins 
outstanding.  The  request  above  mentioned  should  be  in  form  substantially  as  herewith 
prescribed;  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  bonds  with  such  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  win  return  to  the  owners  registered  bonds  of  the  same  loan,  with  the  fact  that 
such  bonds  are  continued  during  the  pleasure  of  the  goTemment,  with  interest  at  the  ratt 
of  8}  per  cent,  per  annum  stamped  upon  them  in  accordance  with  this  note. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  bonds  to  be  continued  as  above  provided,  the  interest  thereon  to 
July  1, 1881,  will  be  prepaid  at  the  rate  the  bonds  now  bear,  and  af^er  that  day  the  semi- 
annual payments  of  interest  on  the  continued  bonds  will  be  made  by  checks  from  the 
department,  as  in  the  case  of  other  registered  loans.  All  bonds,  whether  intended  for 
payment  or  to  be  continued,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  "  Secretarj*  of  the  Treaeurj*, 
Loan  Division,**  with  a  letter  of  transmission  letting  forth  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  transmitted,  and  if  to  be  continued  they  must  also  be  accompanied  by  the  request 
above  referred  to. 

Registered  bonds  for  redemption  or  to  be  continued  should  be  assigned  to  the  $ecre> 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemption  or  continuance,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  parties 
desire  checks  In  payment  of  registered  bonds  to  be  drawn  to  the  order  of  any  one  but  the 
payee,  they  should  assign  them  to  the  ''  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemption  on 
account  of*  (herein  set  name  or  names  of  persons  to  whose  order  the  check  Is  to  bomaile 
payable).  The  department  will  pay  no  expense  of  transportation  on  bonds  received 
under  the  provisions  of  this  circular,  but  the  bonds  returned  will  be  sent  by  prepaid 
registered  mail  unless  the  owners  otherwise  direct. 

[Signed]  William  Wikdox,  iSecrstory. 

Many  were  the  doubts  and  fears  expressed  in  financial  circles,  and  by 
the  press  throughout  the  country,  as  to  the  results  that  might  be  expected 
from  this  bold  stroke  of  financial  policy  on  the  part  of  our  distinguished 
Secretary  to  relieve  the  i)eople  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-half,  from  the 
burden  of  taxes  hitherto  borne  by  them  on  account  of  the  interest  annually 
accruing  on  the  large  amount  of  bonds  above  described.  A  few  months  only 
passed  before  the  same  press  and  people  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Secretary's  far-seeing  wisdom  in  instituting 
this  new  measure,  whereby  he  saved  millions  of  the  people's  money. 

While  the  nation  was  passing  through  the  painful  ordeal  of  its  great 
affliction  in  the  summer  of  1881,  Secretary  "Windom  was  necessarily  vigilant 
lest  unforeseen  dangers,  resulting  therefrom,  should  cause  serious  disturbance 
to  the  finances  of  the  country;  and  yet  he  was  constantly  attesting  by  word 
and  deed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  household  at  the  Executive 
Mansion.  For  the  rare  ability  displayed  by  him  throughout  these  first  few 
months  of  his  secretaryship,  as  well  as  for  his  many  eminent  qualities 
as  a  citizen  and  statesman,  he  i\'ill  long  be  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  whole 
people,  and  ranked  worthy  of  his  high  place  among  those  ofiicial  personages 
composing  the  Cabinet  group  around  the  figure  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned and  most  lamented  of  American  Presidents. 
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HOH.  ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN. 


\  OBERT  TODD  LINCOLN  is  the  eldest  child,  and  now  the  only  sod 
3ur  "martyred  President,"  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  was  born  at 

Springfield,  IHinois.  August  1,  1843,  irhcre  ho  passed  his  earlj  boy- 
hood. At  seven  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Academy  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Estabrook,  where  for  the  following  three  years  he  pursued  his  studies  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  Illinois  State  University  in  tliut  city.  Continuing 
there  the  development  of  his  education  for  the  six  years  next  ensuing, 
in  18j9  he  come  East,  and  for  a  year  was  a  student  in  Phillips  Academy 
at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  an  institution  which,  like  that  of  the 
same  name  at  Andover,  Mass.,  not  far  dixtnnt,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  Bchools  for  youth  in  New  England.  He  here  made  special 
preparation  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  ut  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
examination  for  which  he  successfully  [Missed.  His  standing  in  college  was 
generally  good,  but  jiarticularly  so  in  his  favorite  studies,  Political  Economy, 
History,  and  kindred  branches  of  education,  in  the  choice  of  which  the 
University  (lennitted  the  gratification  of  individual  taste.  Among  his 
classmates  he  was  very  [wpular,  receiving  the  appointment  from  them  oi 
chairman  of  the  Class  Day  committee.  He  was  also  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  "Hasty  Pudding  Club."    In  1804  he  graduated,  uud  two  montbi 
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later  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School.  At  the  end  of  four  months  he 
left  Har^'ard  for  a  position  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant,  accepting  a  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  army  as  Captain  and  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  which  he  held  from  February  20,  1865,  to  June  10th  of  that 
year,  when  he  resigned,  and  again  began  the  study  of  law  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  February  26,  1867.  He  soon  after 
formed  a  law  partnership  under  the  name  of  Scammon  &  Xiincoln,  which 
was  of  short  continuance.  In  the  autunm  and  winter  of  1872,  he  traveled 
in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  entered  ag^n  into  a  partnership  in  his  pro- 
fession, with  Edward  S.  Isham,  of  Chicago.  In  1876,  he  was  elected  Super- 
visor in  South  Chicago,  an  office  that  he  held  for  one  year.  3[r.  Lincoln, 
meanwhile,  grew  steadily  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his  sound 
sense,  good  judgment,  and  integrity  of  character,  qualities  in  which  he  is 
said  very  strongly  to  resemble  Ms  father.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Cook 
county  to  the  Hlinoia  State  Convention  at  Springfield,  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  held  June  2,  1880,  at 
Chicago,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  for 
the  State.  Although  he  had  warmly  favored  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency,  he  approved  of  the  choice  of  General  Garfield, 
and  was  apjiointed  Secretary  of  War  in  the  new  Cabinet.  Early  in  the 
same  y^r,  he  had  l>een  a])pointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

September  24,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Harlan,  the  daughter 
of  Senator  Harlan,  at  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  by  Bishop  Simpson,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Lincoln  is  doubtless  largely  indebted  for  his  honors  to  his  f atherV 
fame,  and  the  love  the  i>eople  bear  the  memory  of  the  great  War  President, 
but  is  likely  on  his  own  account  to  win  di.stinction  in  national  ])olitirs,  and 
the  esteem  of  those  who  revere  and  cherish  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


SJIS^ 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUNT. 


»ILLIA5I  H.  HUNT  was  the  youngest  sou  of  Thomas  Hunt  sua 
\  Louisa  Gaillard.  Thomas  Hunt  settled  earljr  in  life  in  Charleetoa, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  son  of  Robert  Hunt,  who  had  twice  been 
A  Governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  President  of  the  King's  Council  at 
Nassau,  in  the  Island  of  New  Providence,  when  these  were  important  po»- 
sessions  of  the  British  Crown.  Thomas  Hunt,  though  a  planter,  was  a 
lawyer  of  distinction  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina. 
Louisa  Gaillard  was  of  a  well-known  family  of  South  Carolina.  One  of 
her  brothers,  John  Oaillard,  was  for  twenty-two  years  the  United  States 
Senator  from  his  State,  and  for  twelve  years  of  that  tin)e  was  President 
pro  tent,  of  the  Senate.  Another  of  her  brothers,  Theodore  Gaillard,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Judges  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Louisiana. 

William  H.  Hunt  has  two  brothers,  Theodore  and  Randel],  both  well- 
known  in  Louisiana  as  lawyers  and  public  men.  Another  brother  was 
Thomas,  a  physician  of  extensive  reputation  in  the  South  in  his  day. 

William  H.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  1834.  He  entered  the  class  of  '4ii  In  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  college  after  two  years,  to  commence  the  study  of 
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law.  For  this  purpose  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  his  older  brothers 
had  preceded  him,  and  where  his  family  at  that  time  resided.  The  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  the  Hunts  to  the  radical  Southern  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  one  cause  of  their  removal  .to  more  congenial  political  surroundings. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  just  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1876  he  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
Orleans,  holding  no  public  offices  whatever  during  that  time.  Before  the 
war  he  w^as  a  Whig.  During  the  war  he  was  known  as  a  Union  man,  and 
since  the  war  he  has  been  a  staunch  Republican.  In  1876,  Governor  Kel- 
logg appointed  hint  Attomey-Qenend  of  Louisiana,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  that 
office ;  after  which,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  the  same  office.  In  1877  he  went  to  Washington  to  present  the 
case  of  the  Republican  State  Government  to  President  Hayes*  consideration. 
Tlie  same  year  he  returned  to  New  Orleans  and  continued  the  practice  of 
law  until  in  May,  when  he  was  appointed  and  confinned  as  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims.  He  remained  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  until  he  was  called  by  President  Garfield  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  last  month  of  President  Hayes*  adnuniatration,  •  Mr.  Hunt 
was  offered  and  urged  to  accept  the  Judgeship  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  but  declined  the  office. 

For  thirty-five  years  he  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in  the  legal  and 
political  life  at  New  Orleans,  having  .important  cases  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Chancery  Courts;  and  was  not  only  a  close  student  and  adherent  of  the 
doctrines  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  always  a  devoted  defender  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Hunt  has  sustained  his  high  reputation  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties,  and  acted  in  harmony  with  his  official  associates  during  all  the 
trying  scenes  which  followed  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  JAMES. 

kHOMAS  L.  JAMES  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  able 
nagcment  of  whose  Metropolitan  Poat-ofiice  he  has  won  for  himself 
the  honors  he  now  ho  deservedly  enjoys.  lie  was  liorn  in  1831,  in  the 
then  thriving  village  of  Utica.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  Utica  Academy 
and  pursued  his  studies  there  until  he  woa  fifteen.  When  his  life-colling 
came  under  consideration,  he  chose  journalism,  and,  as  the  first  step  toward 
it,  entered  the  printing  office  of  Wesley  Bailey,  the  widely-known  editor 
of  the  Liberty  J'reM,  an  anti-slavery  weekly.  Young  James,  before  he 
reached  his  majority,  took  an  active  pari;  in  politics,  earnestly  espousing  the 
Whig  cause  at  the  time  when  the  conflict  arose  between  the  Fillmore  and 
Seward  wings  of  the  party,  which  was  waged  from  1849  to  1853.  This 
brought  him  into  intimate  association  with  Judge  Fixher,  and  led  to  b  busi- 
ness arrangement  for  the  publication  of  the  Madison  County  Jmimai,  the 
organ  of  the  Seward  wing. 

When  the  Rejmblican  paity  was  fonned,  Mr.  James  entered  with  seal 
into  the  new  organization,  and  during  tlie  Fremont  canvass  became  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Journal.  In  1S50,  during  the  Enow-Nothing 
excitement,  he  fought  those  principles  vigorously  i[i  his  newspaper,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  success  of  the  anti-Know -Nothing  candidate  In 
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the  contests  in  his  district.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the  Madison  Journal 
at  Hamilton  for  ten  years.  His  firm  advocacy  of  the  anti-slavery  cause 
secured  him  the  recognition  of  Gerrit  Smith  and  Thurlow  Weed.  In  1861, 
after  President  Lincoln's  inauguration,  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  customs 
at  New  York  under  Hiram  Barney,  collector.  Mr.  James  sold  his  newspa]>er 
in  consequence,  and  removed  thither.  His  efficiency  secured  him  promotion 
to  the  i)08ition  of  weigher  in  1874,  and  to  that  of  deputy-collector  in  1876. 

His  executive  ability  secured  him  public  recognition,  and  when  the 
board  of  examiners  to  enforce  civil  8er\'ice  reform  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Grant  Mr.  James  was  made  chairman  of  the  board.  The  resignation 
of  A.  B.  Cornell  as  surveyor  of  the  port  brought  Mr.  James  into  ])romi- 
nent  mention  for  the  place.  At  this  time  Patrick  H.  Jones  retired  from 
the  Post-office.  President  Grant  selected  Mr.  James  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
The  wisdom  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  as  postmaster  of  New  York 
is  fully  justified  by  the  results.  His  administration  of  the  office  worked 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  postal  ser\'ice  of  the  city.  He  introduced  great 
improvements,  doubled  the  service  and  increased  its  efficiency,  lifted  the 
office  out  of  politics,  made  merit  the  test  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
and  greatly  increased  the  revenues  of  the  office.  The  system  perfected  by 
Mr.  James  has  attracted  the  notice  of  foreign  governments,  who  have  sent 
experts  here  to  study  it. 

Mr.  James'  own  statement  in  answer  to  certain  inquiries  will  afford 
interesting  information  concerning  the  vast  amount  of  business  which  he 
controlled  with  such  marvelous  despatch.  Of  the  mailing  and  distribution 
of  letters,  and  of  other  departments  he  said : 

The  total  pieceR  handled  in  the  domestic  branch  in  1875,  was  224,739,000;  in  1880, 
301,639,630,  showing  an  increase  of  166,900,630.  The  number  of  clerks  employed  in 
in  1876  was  297,  in  1880,  255,  showing  a  decrease  of  42.  The  total  pieces  handled  in  the 
foreign  branch  in  1875,  was  9,970,610,  and  in  1880,  19,093,160,  showing  an  increase  of 
9,122,540,  while  the  clerks  employed  in  1875  were  33,  in  1880,  31,  giving  a  decrease  of  2. 
Now  we  will  come  to  the  city  delivery.  The  total  number  of  pieces  handled  in  1875 
was  210,714,811;  m  1880  wo  handled  265,232,708,  showing  an  increase  of  54,517,897, 
while  the  clerks  employed  in  1876  were  226,  and  in  1880,  261,  which  increased  the  staff 
of  this  branch  bv  26. 

The  total  revenue  m  1875  was  $3,327,972.63,  and  in  1880  it  amounted  to  $3,596,- 
884.04,  giving  an  incn"ase  of  $268,911  41.  The  expense  of  clerk  hire  in  the  former  year 
was  $773,344.67;  In  the  latter,  $755,569.88,  showing  a  decreiLxe  of  $17,784.79;  while  the 
net  profit  in  1875  was  $2,126,231.09;  in  1880  it  was  $2,334,859.30,  showing  an  increase 
of  8209,628.21. 

No  less  emphatically  have  his  achievements  in  the  investigation  and 
exposure  of  fraudulent  contracts  in  the  United  States  mail  service,  the 
reduction  of  its  expenses,  and  improvement  of  its  general  management, 
justified  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  by  the  President  for  the  place  which  ho 
holds  in  the  Cabinet.  Postmaster-General  James  has  alreadv  won  the 
admiration  and  enthusiastic  commendation  of  all  honest  men  in  the  nation 
by  the  bold  and  vigorous  onslaught  which  he  has  made  upon  the  unscnipu- 
lous  men  who  have  hovered  about  the  Post-office  Department  for  years, 
only  to  enrich  themselves  by  fraudulently  obtaining  the  peoples'  money. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  WAYNE  HacVEAGH. 


fcAYSE  Mac\'EAGH  13  deeci^Dilcd  fiom  Scotch  ftncesfry,  t.  stock 
I  which  has  no  eupcrior  in  the  strength  whicti  it  hoe  contributed  to 
r  Tintional  chanictcr.  lie  whb  born  in  PliccDixvillc,  Peun.,  April 
IB,  1833.  In  parly  boyhood  ho  diapkycd  fondness  tor  study,  and  made 
noticeable  progress  in  the  schools  within  his  Tcuch,  completing  hie  prepara- 
tion for  college  at  Pottstown  in  that  State.  When  only  about  sixteen  yearaof 
age  he  entered  Yale  College  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and  graduated  in  the 
famous  class  of  1853,  the  tenth  in  rank,  the  whole  number  of  members  being 
one  hundred  and  eight.  His  readiness  in  debute  made  him  a  favorite  in 
the  Linonia  Society,  vhile  he  excelled  in  repartee  and  in  those  more  dan- 
gerous uses  of  speech,  sarcaHm  and  irony. 

He  first  became  well  known  aa  a  debater  about  three  months  after  he 
entered  college,  when  the  question  arose  as  to  M-hcther  or  not  the  United 
States  should  recognize  Hungikry.  Kossuth  was  in  this  country,  and  bad 
aroused  it  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  his  countrymen.  No  one  seemed 
willing  to  take  the  negative.  Young  MacVeagh,  being  a  new-comer  and 
only  about  sixteen  years  old,  was  asked  to  take  that  side  as  leading  debater. 
He  did  so,  and  aatonished  every  one  by  the  strength  and  force  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  amount  of  information  which  he  liad  gathered. about  the  subject 
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under  discussion,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  met  and  refuted  the 
points  made  by  the  other  speakers. 

Graduating  at  twenty,  Mr.  MacVeagh  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  James  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  showing  himself  ambiti- 
ous of  excelling  in  his  profession  as  in  his  previous  academic  course.  When 
admitted  to  the  Bar  his  merit  was  soon  recognized,  and  his  reputation 
steadily  gained  strength,  until  it  was  established  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  civil  war  called  for  volunteers  young  Mac- 
Veagh left  the  office  for  the  camp.  Major  of  a  cavalrj'  n»giment,  he  guarded 
the  frontier  of  the  State,  but  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill-health  to 
resign  and  return  to  private  life.  In  1868  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Central  Committee,  and  did  effective  service  in 
that  official  position.  Upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency  General  Grant 
appointed  Mr.  MacVeagh  Consul  to  Constantinople,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  Ui>on  his  return  to  this  coimtry  he  retired  to  pvivate  life  and  the 
practice  of  law  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  State  Convention  of 
1872,  which  framed  the  new  State  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  a 
distinguished  delegate,  and  in  }K>litics  generally  has  been  a  controlling 
power.  Although  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  it 
is  well  known  that  his  sympathies  have  not  been  with  the  wing  of  the  party 
bearing  that  name.  He  has  always  been  an  advocate  of  reforms.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Reform  Club,  wliich  wrought  a  revo- 
lution in  Philadelj)hia  politics  in  the  election  of  1880.  During  late  years  he 
has  also  been  the  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
MacVeagh  was  selected  by  President  GiuHeld  for  a  j)lace  in  his  (^abinet, 
which  he  was  competent  to  fill,  as  his  vigorous  coopi^ration  with  Postmaster- 
General  James  in  imcovering  the  alleged  frauds  of  the  Star  Route  Ring, 
abundantly  shows. 

During  the  eighty  days  of  the  President's  suffering  and  death  General 
MacVeagh,  although  pressed  with  the  cares  of  his  office,  was  unremitting  in 
his  attentions  at  the  White  House.  During  all  the  scenes  of  anxiety  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  the  illustrious  patient  to  Long  Branch,  a  week 
before  his  death,  none  was  more  trusted,  and  none  could  prove  more  faithful 
and  efficient  in  conceiving  and  executing  the  plans  and  details  of  that  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  undertaking  than  the  Attorney-General,  i'rom  the 
first,  with  singular  discernment,  he  had  anticipated  the  dreaded  end  of  the 
tragedy  for  weeks  before  it  came,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  it  on  the 
night  of  September  19th,  with  trembling  lips  and  hand,  to  the  anxious 
people  at  Elberon,  and  then  to  a  hoj)ing,  startled  nation. 

Although  his  official  life  has  been  brief,  his  j)rudent  activity  and  energy 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  have  demonstrated  his  fitness  for  the  high 
position  which  he  occupies,  and  commended  him  to  the  approval  and  respect 
of  all  right-minded  citizens  of  the  Republic. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY- 


HON.  SAMUEL  J.  KIRKWOOD. 


^^A5m:L  J.  KIRKWOtJD,  although  he  represents  so  well  the  best 
35p  Wortem  rhftractcr,  is  a  9o\ithcm  man  by  birth,  and  earlj  educttion, 
^T  1>rin!r  a  native  of  ITarfonl  oounty,  Marjland,  where  he  was  boia 
Deeembcr  30,  1819.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the 
)mbtie  srhonlfi  in  his  nei);hlii>rhood,  he  attended  the  Aoadony  at  Waahing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  of  whici)  at  that  time  John  McI.eod  was  piincipaL  Wh«n  he 
waa  twenty-two  yeani  of  aKC,  hi*  family  removed  to  Richland  County, 
Ohio.  After  the  usual  roune  of  IrpU  studira,  he  wa»  admitted  to  the  Bar 
of  that  State  in  1M.1.  Two  yenn  later  lie  waa  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
and  was  re-elwtod  in  liMT.  In  IWrt,  ho  was  choson  a  merohcr  of  the  Ohio 
Oonvontion,  whieh  framed  the  im-sent  Ctinstitution  of  the  State.  In  1855. 
he  took  nji  his  rrsidpnop  in  Johnson  County,  Iowa.  In  1856  he  waa  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  that  Stale. 

Three  yrars  afterward*  ho  waa  rleried  ftovemor,  and  again  elected  to 
thesameoffioeinlSfll.  Tn  l!*fl3,  Tresident  l.iniMln  nominated  him  as Coiunl 
to  Denmark,  and  he  was  emiltraied  by  the  SenaJe,  but  declined  the  honw. 
In  IWW  he  wa.s  eho»en  I'nited  State*  Senator  to  fill  o»it  the  uncxjrired  tenn 
cX  James  ll.irlan,  whii  h.id  resignnl.  The  jyople  of  his  State  called  him 
again  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  l!>T.>,  He  was  .-igain  elected  Senator 
in  ISTT,  Inii  resignisl  his  sent  t.>  i.ike  the  )i.irtfolio  of  the  Department  Of 
Ibc  Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pn'sident  Cadield,  in  March,  1881. 


FREOERiCK  T.  FBBUyGHrrSBS. 


HON.  FREDERICK  T.  FRELINGHUYSEH. 


rDERICK  THEODORE  FKELlXGHrYSEN.  of  Newark.  New 
Jersey,  who  in  December,  liitil,  succeeili-U  the  Hon.  Junes  G.  Blaioe 
a  the  office  of  Seon-tuni-  of  Stale  (if  the  rwitiHl  StHtes,  was  liorn  in 
Bomeraet  Comity,  New  Jersey,  August  4.  II*IT,  npil  U  dcsiccndetl  fnmi  it  ilis- 
tinguished  ancestry. 

His  great-granilfather.  the  Rev.  JiJm  Frelinjihuysen.  canio  from  Hol- 
luid  in  the  middle  of  the  cit;[htoentl)  eentury.  John's  wm,  Frederick,  was 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Conftrcss,  Majiir-Genernl  in  the  Re  volution  nry 
Wair.  and  United  States  Senator  from  New  Jer^'y  from  t  >9:t  to  ITW.  when 
he  reugned.  The  new  Seereltiry's  father.  Frederick,  was  a  [iromising  law- 
yer of  thirty  years  of  ape  when  he  (lied  in  1820.  F'rcderick  T.  Fn-linglmy- 
sen  was  then  adopteii  by  his  iinele,  Theodore  Frelinjihiiys-cn,  who  was  Allor- 
ney-Qeneral  of  New  Jenwy.  United  States  Senator,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  President  of  Rutgers  College,  and  candidate  for 
Vice-President  with  Henry  Clay,  <m  tlie  Whig  PresidentiHl  ticket  of  1S44. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  resided  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  wliere  his  adiipted  son 
has  since  made  his  home.  Gnuiuating  in  IRtfl,  Mr.  Frelinghiiysi-n  entered 
hie  uncle's  law-ollice  with  his  college  classmate  and  life-long  friend.  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  Vnited  States  Sujircnie  Court.  lie  w(ii  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1830,  and  entered  immediately  ujion  tlie  practict-  of  law. 
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\l\  Frt'linghiiyscn  was  very  successful  in  his  profession  and  became 
.  "«*l  for  a  number  of  large  corporations,  but  held  no  political  office, 
.y,^t\t  that  of  a  meml>er  of  the  City  Council  of  Newark,  down  to  1860, 
j^.ti  ho  was  aj)p()inted  a  member  of  the  Peace  Commission  which  met  in 
\\\M  voar  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  following  year  he  was  made  Attomey- 
tJiMu'nil  of  New  Jersey;  a  ])osition  which,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war, 
JtMuanded  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  private  professional  business,  and  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  be  of  great  service  to  Governor  Alden  in  sending 
forward  the  State  troops  to  the  field  of  conflict.  In  1860  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  the  Attorney-Generars  office  by  Governor  Ward,  but  soon  re- 
sij^ned  that  position  to  accept  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  William  Wright,  during  the  session  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson.  In 
that  trial  Senator  Frelinghuysen  gave  expression  to  his  views  upon  the 
various  questions  involved  therein,  in  clear  and  forcible  language,  which 
was  much  commented  on  and  commended  by  the  press  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  1870,  without  his  solicitation  or  consent.  President  Grant  nominated 
and  the  Senate  unanimously  confifmed  him  as  Minister  to  England.  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  declined  the  appointment,  however,  preferring  to  remain  in 
the  Senate,  to  which,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  re-elected  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  During  his  service  in  that  body  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary,  Foreign  Relations,  Finance,  and  Agriculture. 
After  Senator  Sumner's  death  he  was  the  champion  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill ; 
introduced  the  Japanese  Indemnity  Bill ;  another  Bill  prohibiting  polygamy 
in  Utah,  which  was  passed;  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  establishing  the 
Washington  Treaty;  assisted  in  i)reparing  the  Electoral -Count  Bill;  was  of 
the  Electoral  Commission;  participated  in  the  French-Arms  Controversy; 
aided  in  the  Belknap  impeachment  trial ;  constantly  resisted  the  demands  of 
Southern  property-holders  for  damages  alleged  to  have  l>een  caused  by  the 
late  war,  and  in  fact  was  active  and  influential  in  all  the  national  legislation 
of  the  important  period  of  his  Senatorial  labors. 

As  a  working  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  he 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  State  department. 
Financially  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  early  resumption  of  8i>ecie  pay- 
ments, and  introduced  a  bill  for  that  puqwse.  On  tariff  questions  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  protective  policy. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  spends  much  of  his  time  at  his  old  home  in 
Somerset  County,  where  he  owns  a  large  farm.  He  gives  liberally  for  char- 
itable purposes,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  is  a 
man  of  much  dignity  of  character,  sterling  ability,  and  genuine  statesman- 
ship, and  preserves,  unsullied,  his  ancestral  record,  reflecting  honor  upon 
Ms  native  State  and  the  high  position  to  which  he  now  is  called. 


CHARLES  J.  FOLOBB. 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  POLGER, 


pHARLES  JAMES  FOLGER,  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Arthur,  was  born  April  10,  1818,  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
from  whence,  twelve  years  later,  his  father  removed  to  Geueva,  N.  Y. 
After  graduating  from  Ilobart  College  in  183S  at  the  head  of  his  class,  he 
read  law  in  Cananduiguo,  N.  Y.,  with  Mark  H.  Sibley,  then  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  of  Western  New  York,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1889, 
early  displaying  great  ability  in  his  profession. 

In  1844,  Governor  Bnuck  ajipointed  him  Judge  of  the  Ontario  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  he  resigned  after  one  year's  service.  He  was 
elected  County  Judge  of  Ontario  County  in  1851,  and  held  the  office  four 
years.  At  this  time  he  identified  himsoK  with  the  Republican  party,  then 
just  assuming  organized  fonn.  and  at  the  cIomc  of  his  term  as  Judge  began 
an  actire  career  in  State  politics.  In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, where  he  served  for  eight  successive  years,  most  of  the  time  being  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  after  the  first  year  the  recogniied 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  chamlier.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
Btate  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867,  and  was  a  prominent  candidate  for 
its  Presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  William  A,  Wlieeler.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  became  consjiicuous  in  a  body  that  con- 
tuned  such  men  as  William  M.  Evarts,  Horace  Oreeley,  SandfordE.  Churcli, 
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George  William  Curtis,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  A.  C.  Paige.  His  legislative 
career  was  marked,  during  the  Rebellion,  by  a  stern,  uncompromising  loy- 
alty to  the  Union ;  and  throughout  by  his  determined  opposition  to  every- 
thing that  savored  of  a  '*job/'  In  the  railroad  contests  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  1808  he  championed  the  bill,  passed  at  that  session,  preventing 
the  consolidation  of  competing  roads,  and  prohibiting  a  Director  of  one 
road  from  becoming  a  Director  in  a  rival  company.  Vast  interests  were  at 
stake,  and  there  were  many  allegations  of  official  corruption;  but  not  a 
word  was  ever  spoken  against  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Folger.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  taking  a  bold  stand  against  Tweed's  tax  levies  for  New 
York  City,  in  one  instance  extending  the  session  and  continuing  the  contest 
three  days  rather  than  yield  a  single  point. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term  in  1869,  Mr.  Folger  was  appointed 
United  States  Sub-Treasurer  in  New  York.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Court  under 
the  new  judiciary  article  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  At 
the  death  of  Chief-Judge  Church,  in  May,  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  by  Governor  Cornell.  He  was  nominated,  for  a  return  to  that 
])lace  last  fall,  and  was  elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years. 

November  9,  1881,  a  grand  reception  was  given  to  Judge  Folger,  at 
Geneva,  by  his  fellow-citizens.  In  his  address.  Judge  Folger  referred  to 
his  arrival  there  with  his  parents  fifty  years  before,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  **  lusty  boy  of  thirteen  from  the  barren  sand  heap  of  Nantucket 
Island,  one  ])right  May  morning,  of  the  natural  glories  of  the  fruitful  far- 
famed  Genesee  Country."     He  added: 

From  thirteen  years  of  age  to  three  score  and  three  I  have  lived  here.  I  have  taken 
part  in  all  that  has  moved  or  conceme<l  this  community  in  fire  and  tempest,  in  flood  and 
drouth,  in  plenty  and  scarcity.  When  the  great  Rebellion  raised  its  dread  arm;  when 
grim-visaged  War  had  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front  and  sweet  Peace  blessed  again  o^r 
borders,  in  days  of  national  fasting  and  prayer,  and  days  of  national  jnbilee  and  rejoic- 
ing, I  have  l>een  one  among  you.  Surely  you  know  me  and  can  tell  the  tale  of  every 
wrinkle,  spot,  or  blemish  or  other  such  thing  that  there  is  upon  me.  Twenty  years  ago 
you  first  sent  me  to  the  State  Senate.  Five  time?*  in  succession  you  pave  me  that  token 
of  your  confidence  and  trust.  I  fought  the  good  figlit,  I  kept  the  faith,  I  believe.  I 
know  that  I  laid  down  the  tnist  untarnished  at  your  feet. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  personally  know  (len.  (Jarfield.  Summoned  of  a  sud- 
den to  his  presence  for  consultation,  I  passed  with  him  hours  of  impressive  and  inter^i- 
ing  intercourse.  His  treatment  of  mo  was  noble  and  generous.  You  have  surmised 
from  public  report  for  wliat  he  asked  me  to  Mentor.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  one  quartcyr 
that  after  contact  with  me  he  deemed  me  unfit  for  a  place  in  his  Cabinet,  nnd  this  alle- 
gation was  accompanied  with  aspersions,  which  word,  ohqq.  meaning  "sprinklings" 
only,  has  now  come  to  mean  sprinklings  with  dirty  water.  I  have  in  my  power  the 
pn>of  that  the  allegation  is  untrue.  It  is  justice  to  myself  to  read  it  to  you,  and  I  think 
that  I  may  do  so  with  no  imj»ropriety.  Without  j)reface,  my  letter  to  Gen.  Garfield  and 
his  to  me  will  plainly  tell  their  own  story: 

Alraxy,  N.  v.,  Monday,  Feb.  21,  1881. 
To  the  Hon.  Jamett  A.  Garfield: 

Sir — Sufi*er  me  to  say  over  a  part  of  what  took  place  between  us  during  the  tiours  of 
deep  interest  that  I  passed  in  your  presence  on  Saturday  last.    If  I  rightly  took  what 
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yoa  8aid  it  was  first  that  yoa  were  inclined  to  oflfer  me  a  place  in  the  next  Cabinet  We 
went  over  the  renttons  for  and  again>t  that  course;  some  of  those  against  it  were  wholly 
answered  and  set  aside.  The  force  of  others  was  mucli  abated;  others  were  left  as  vigi- 
orous  as  when  we  I>egan.  Near  the  end  of  our  meeting  you  did  honor  me  by  plainly 
offering  me  the  office  of  Attomey-<jreneral  of  tlie  United  States,  coupling  it  with  Uie  dis- 
tinction that  in  the  hap{>ening  of  a  contingency  you  might  ask  me  to  take  the  post  of 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury.  You  did  not  say  what  that  contingency  was.  Your  words 
to  me  were  throughout  so  noble  and  so  frank  that  if  you  had  thought  it  proper  that  I 
should  know  what  it  is  you  would  have  named  it.  This  thought  checked  mo  from  ask- 
ing what  it  was.  It  left,  however,  a  grain  of  uncertainty  in  y(mr  proposition.  I  felt  the 
re>ponsibility  in  which  I  was  placed  to  myself,  to  my  friends,  personal  and  {political, 
to  the  party  of  which  I  am  a  nioinbcr  and  have  l)oeu  a  trusted  representative.  I  could 
not  say  yes  to  your  [iroposition,  and  I  did  not  feel  willing  without  further  reflection  to 
utter  a  final  no.  Since  then  the  matter  has  had  the  best  thought  I  have  to  give,  with  the 
aid  of  the  judgment  of  trusted  friends.  I  need  not  go  over  the  reasons  that  I  laid  before 
yon.  They  still  affect  me,  some  of  them,  as  they  did  then,  besides  them,  there  is  one 
growing  out  of  the  proposition  made.  If  I  say  yes  to  it,  ii  holds  me  and  my  State  to  the 
acceptance  S£  the  place  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Government.  In  my  judgment,  this 
would  not  meet  with  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Y(>rk,  nor  of  the 
Republican  party  as  expressed  or  entertained  by  the  foremost  men  in  it.  I  do  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  made  a  decision  that  would  disappoint  a  conununity  to  whom  I  (»we  so  much 
of  gratitude  and  duty.  Some  of  these  things  which  passe<l  before  me  while  with  you 
showed  me  what  a  vast  and  weighty  bunlen  of  duty  and  resjMmsibility  you  were  about 
to  take  on.  I  feel  you  to  l>e  equal  to  it,  a  strong  man  anned  for  it.  But  bn>ad  and  sound 
and  toughened  as  your  shouUlers  are  there  will  be  times  when  it  will  l»e  grateful  to  you 
to  have  a  loyal,  earnest,  kindly  ann  to  ease  the  load  a  little  from  a  galled  spot.  My  in- 
tercourse with  you,  though  slu)rt,  has  started  the  germs  that  could  but  grow  if  fostered 
by  closer  acquaintance  in  the  future  into  a  sincere,  vigorous,  airectionato  loyal  devotion. 
It  is  with  reluctance  then,  almo-it  with  a  sense  of  high  opportunity  spurne<I  and  of  duty 
put  behind  me,  that  I  foid  conipelle«l  to  answer  your  pro|>osition  in  the  negative. 
With  deep  respect  your  olKMlient  .^crN'ant, 

(Signed)  Charlkm  J.  Foloeb. 

Ph-esident  Oartield's  reply  was  as  follows: 

Lawnkieli),  Mkxtor,  ().,  Feb.  23,  1881. 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  2Ut  Inst,  came  t<Mhiy.  I  seri(>u«ly  regret  that  you 
decline  the  Attoniey-(Jcn('ralshir>,  l»ut  though  disappointed  in  my  hope  that  you  would 
accept  it,  I  shall  remember  with  satisfaction  your  vi«iit  hen?  and  the  frankness  autl  cor- 
diality of  your  conversation.  Thanking  you  for  the  kind  terms  of  your  letter,  I  am  very 
truly  yours, 

.1.  A.  (lARKIKLD. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Folger,  Albany,  X.  Y. 

Judge  Folger  sairl : 

President  Arthur  has  a  soul  of  no  common  mouhl.  He  made  no  haste  to  power,  ho 
used  not  power  when  attained  otherwise  than  to  do  the  purpose  he  found  incompletely 
performed.  He  has  no  prrecd  of  fame  save  that  which  will  come  fn)m  acting  well  tho 
part  that  has  been  given  him  to  do.  Ho  has  called  me  to  a  part  in  his  counsels.  I  hope, 
I  trust,  that  I  shall  be  foun<l  likemindcd  with  him.  I  go  out  from  among  you  to  that 
work.  I  have  an  encoura  1:011100 1  t<»  «io  it  faithfully  in  tho  confidence  that  I  know  does 
follow  me,  and  in  tho  wanii  ap])roval  that  I  know  will  meet  mo  if  I  come  back  when  it 
is  done  "bearing  my  shoavos  with  mo." 

Secretary  Folger  enters  upon  his  now  duties  with  tlie  entire  confidence 
of  the  people  ins{)ired  by  his  i)a.st  distinguished,  and  honorable  public  life, 
and  his  sound  and  conservative  views  on  (juestions  of  national  importance. 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  0.  HOWE, 

f'IMOTHY  O.  HOWE,  the  successor  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Jameg,  in 
j  the  ofBce  of  Postmnster-Generol  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Cabinet  . 
of  President  Arthur,  was  bom  in  Livermore,  Maine,  February  7, 
1816.  After  the  usual  instruction  in  the  common  scliools,  he  pursued  an 
academical  course  of  stud;  at  the  Maine  Weslcynn  Seminary,  then  studied 
law  in  the  same  office  with  the  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  and  was  admitted  t^ 
the  Bar  in  1680.  In  1845  he  wns  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State:  and  the  following  year  he  removed  to  Ureen  Bay,  Wisconsin.  He 
was  chosen  Circuit  Judge  in  1850,  but  after  serving  in  thut  official  position 
five  years,  he  resigned.  In  1861  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and 
was  continuously  a  member  of  that  body  till  March  4,  1879;  during  which 
time  he  was  on  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Commerce,  Pensions,  Claims, 
and  Appropriations. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Howe  in  the  Senate,  although  not  a  leader  there,  has 
been  such  as  to  win  the  respect  of  the  country  for  bin  integrity  and  patriot- 
ism. Although  without  experience  in  tlie  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed,  his  sterling  character  and  good  judgment  give  assurance 
of  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  new  and  grave  responsibilities  which  he  has 
now  assumed. 


BENJAMm  H.  BREWSTER. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  H.  BREWSTER, 

JBNJAMIN  HARRIS  BREWSTER,  of  Philodc]|)hin,  Pennsylvania,  who 
I  enters  President  Artlmr's  Cabinet  as  Attorney -General,  is  a  reprcsen- 
'  tdti'B  man  of  that  State.  He  is  the  only  son  of  Francis  E.  Brewster 
and  Maria  Hampton,  and  on  both  sides  is  related  to  the  Carrolla,  narrises, 
Duvala,  Newcombs,  Westcotts,  Carpenters,  Elmers,  and  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Botli  of  his  gmndfuthcrs  were  Sur- 
geons in  the  Revolutionary  imny,  and  owners  of  landed  estates  in  New 
Jersey.  Hia  father  removed  from  Salem  County  to  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
achieved  eminence  at  that  Bnr,  acquiring  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
The  son  was  reared  in  eomjwimlive  affluence,  availing  himself  of  all  tlie 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  the  leading  pririile  schools  of  that  city. 
Prom  those  schools  Mr.  Brewster  wiw  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1834.  The  decrees  of  A.B.  iind  A.M.  by  that  institution,  and 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  by  both  his  Alnin  Miter  and  the  venerable  Dickin- 
son College,  in  Penn.«ylvania,  have  been  conferred  on  him.  In  1834  lie 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Eli  K.  Price,  at  that  time,  a.- 
at  present,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Four 
years  later,  being  nlwiit  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  practice. 
The  next  eight  years  were  those  of  the  Huccessful  lawyer's  life.     Con- 
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stantly  in  court  and  generally  in  cases  of  considerable  imiwrtance,  his 
eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  his  clear,  logical  reasoning  as  a  lawyer,  at- 
tracted public  attention.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  by  President  Polk 
Commissioner  to  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  against  the 
United  States.  This  appointment,  conferred  upon  one  so  young  in  the  pro- 
fession, was  a  high  mark  of  distinction.  UiK)n  the  successful  termination 
of  tliis  commission  Mr.  Brewster  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  1867  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  dur- 
ing his  t«rm  carefully  protected  the  interests  of  the  State.  He  corrected 
that  abuse  of  remitting  sentences  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
means  of  which,  unknown  to  the  i)eople,  convicts  were  released  from  their 
confinement  before  the  exjnration  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment.  He  also 
put  an  end  to  the  Gettysburg  Lottery,  which  he  deemed  to  be  a  scheme  to 
defraud  the  public,  under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  soldier's  orphans. 

After  President  Garfield's  assassination  Mr.  Brewster  was  selected  to  bo 
one  of  the  special  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  Star  Route  cases — a 
proof  of  great  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  legal  ability.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  United  States  is  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  worthily  rewards  a  well-spent  professional  life. 

Although  devoted  to  the  law,  Mr.  Brewster  has  ^ven  much  time  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  has  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  always  of  the  best 
books,  and  has  gathered  about  him  not  only  the  finest  law  library  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  also  one  of  the  choicest  collections  of  classical  works  in 
English,  French,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Greek.  His  ability  us  a  speaker,  as  well 
as  his  power  of  expression  as  a  writer,  caused  him  early  in  life  to  be  selected 
as  the  omtor  on  numerous  public  occasions. 

Few  men  in  Pennsylvania  are  so  widely  known  as  Mr.  Brewster,  and 
yet  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  quasi-public  life  he  has  held  but  a  single  public 
office,  and  that  for  a  little  over  a  year.  That  position  was  tlie  Attorney- 
Generalship  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  always  avoided  all  bar- 
gaining and  trading,  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  ofl[ice  should  seek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  ofiice. 

His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker,  and  they  have  one 
child.  His  manners  are  courtly,  and  he  is  a  gentleman  of  that  order  not  so 
well  known  in  the  present  as  in  former  generations.  In  his  political  views 
he  is  a  Republican  of  the  more  conserviitive  predilections;  manifesting  in 
all  affairs  of  State  that  moderation  and  toleration  res})ectiug  the  opinions  of 
others,  which  have  chanictcrized  his  demeanor  when  meeting  his  most  dis- 
tinguished opi)onents  at  the  Bar,  and  whicli  tliere  have  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  polished,  and  at  the  stune  time,  one  of  the  most  formidable  antag- 
onists of  the  forum. 
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HON.  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 

tilLSOX  W.  ALDUK'H.  of  ProvifUiuf.  HIiihI.'  Isbiiul.  is  n  nntivc  of 
tliiit  Smti'.  hjivinj;  l«'iii  \xwn  m  FustiT.  NovcnilxT  II.  IfMl.  l>iiriii<ra 
frrt-atcr  pirt  of  liis  lift,  jirior  lo  IKS.  he  rcsiOc'il  nt  Killiiiiily,  Winil- 
hnni  Comity,  in  the  Sliitc  c)f  Cnndcrlirnt.  Up  rcri'ivoil  x\  llionmsli  filiK-s- 
tirni  nt  the  scIiim)!^  in  liis  vicinity,  oonijilclinjr  his  iiriidi'iiiif  cimrsi'  nt  the 
Ptoridenco  Coiifi-nnce  Seminiiry  at  Kiisl  (irociiwiih,  Ulicxlc  Ihlanil.  I.i'av- 
in^tliat  institutiiin  in  lS-57,  ho  wi'Ut  to  Proviiloncc,  II.  I.,  when.-  lie  cnlcrpil 
upon  a  .iiiccessrul  mcrcHtitilc  riirccr,  in  wliich  he  liiis  fontiiiiii'il  to  tlio  proxi^nt 
(inii'.  In  ISGft  hi-  wns  tlcctiil  to  thn  Comtiioii  Conmil  <)f  tlio  city  of  Provi- 
dence, and  wr\-ed  in  that  ho<ly  until  1S7.1,  lH'in«  its  Pn'sident  in  1872-73. 

Dwrinjt  the  years  IST.land  187611P  wasaincinlMTof  tiicili-neni!  Aiwcnibly 
of  Rhode  Inland,  anil  in  the  latter  year  wjis  Sjii'iiker  of  tlic  llousi-  of  Ue|>. 
rescntativee.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixtli  Conjin's,i  and  reolected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Conftre>w  as  a  Ilepulilican,  l)y  a  vote  of  IKfilO,  affiiinst 
4.773  tor  his  opponents.  On  the  .Ith  day  of  (VIolH'r,  1881,  Mr.  Aldrieh 
was  elected  by  the  Grand  rommittee  of  lioth  JIoiisi's  of  the  Itliodv  Island 
LejriBlnturc  United  States  Senator,  for  the  nncx|)in'd  term  of  the  tale  Si'iia- 
tor  Biirnsidc.  He  is  a  prominent  Mason,  being  now  <.irand  t'lunniiiniier  of 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  Knifjlita  Templar,  and  is  held  in  iiifjli 
esteem  by  the  people  throughout  hi»  native  State. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  ALLISON. 


^f  T  is  a  mntter  of  no  little  con^it illation  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
fli  Iowa  that  they  are  able  to  find  in  the  subject  of  this  Bkelch  a  worthy 
f      successor  to  their  former  distinguish ed  Si'niitor,  Hon.  James  llarlao. 

William  B.  Allison  was  bom  at  Perry,  in  the  Stiito  of  Ohio,  March  2, 
1839.  After  receiving  a  common  school  and  other  pre|iamtory  trainiog,  be 
entered  the  Western  Reserve  College  in  that  State,  and  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  studies  there,  began  the  study  of  law.  In  due  time  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  entered  upon  his  professional  career  in  his  native 
State.  In  1857  he  removed  to  a  new  field  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  took  up  his  rc^dcncc  in  Dubuque.  Here  he  was  soon  placLni  on  the 
Governor's  Staff.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  very  active  and 
clBcient  in  organiy.ing  forces  for  the  honor  and  crwlit  of  his  adopted  State. 

His  growing  pojHilarity  attracted  the  notice  of  Republican  politicians, 
and  hU  name  came  before  their  caucus  for  nomination  tt>  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  Thirty -eighth  Congress,  and  he  was  elected  to  that  office.  His 
constituents  were  not  disappointed  in  his  ability  to  honor  the  trust,  and 
returned  him  to  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses. 
In  18T3  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  succeed 
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Senator  Harlan ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  was  reelected  for  the 
full  term  ending  March  8,  1885. 

Mr.  Allison  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  fondness  and  facility 
for  steady,  continuous  hard  work.  A  glance  at  the  records  of  his  entire 
service  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  will  impress  the  reader  yntYi  this  truth. 
In  the  exciting  sessions  of  the  Tliirty-uiuth  Congress,  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war,  ^^ith  a  vetoing  President  to  defeat,  if  possible, 
measures  which  were  regarded  as  important  by  the  party  in  power,  the 
names  of  Alley  and  Allison,  always  beginning  the  roll-call  of  the  **Yea8 
and  Navs,"  were  invariably  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  sustained 
the  Union  and  labored  continuously  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  rights 
for  all.  Columns  of  the  Index  of  the  Congressional  Record  are  filled  with  the 
titles  of  bills,  petitions,  appointments  on  committees,  subjects  of  his  remarks 
from  the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  to  which  he  was  often  called,  and 
brief  statements  made  during  the  debates. 

Upon  laws  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Indian 
rights  and  appropriations,  Aimy  and  Navy  appropriations,  telegraph  lines, 
sale  of  public  lands  and  banking.  Senator  Allison's  hand  is  visible  and  his 
voice  heard.  Although  he  seldom  makes  an  extended  speech,  that  he  is 
not  wanting  in  ability  for  the  effort  is  quite  api>arent ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
no  ambition  to  appear  in  tluit  rof^.  His  public  record  is  unblemished,  and 
it  bears  unequivocal  evidence  of  conscientious  devotion  to  liis  work  as  a 
member  of  the  National  I^egislature. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  HENRY  B.  ANTHONY. 


JENRY  B.  ANTHONY  reprcs«uts  iu  the  nHtionul  S<^natu  the  smolleBt, 
not  lenat  inii>ortnnt  of  the  New  Enghmd  States.  Her  historj  i> 
'  of  speciul  interest  in  nil  that  pertains  to  the  noble  piirt  (KifonDed  l^ 
her  people  in  sustaining  and  |)eq)etuutin^  the  life  and  honor  of  the  nation 
from  the  date  of  its  earliest  esistence;  and  particularly  in  their  earlj 
tflorts  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty  and  '■  FniMlom  to  worship  God." 

In  tlic  town  of  Coventry,  in  that  State,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1816, 
Henrj-  B.  Anthony  was  bom.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  good  books, 
and  indicated  that  it  wa.s  his  conception  of  the  first  duty  of  youth,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  grave  responsibilities  of  manhood,  to  nbtiiiu  an  education. 
In  1833,  after  the  usual  preliminary  course  of  stmly,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  at  Providence,  where  in  due  time  he  graduated.  Within  a  year 
after  his  graduation  he  became  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  n-hicb 
rapidly  increased  its  i>opularity  and  circulation  under  bis  management. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Anthony  continued  to  orciipy  the  editorial  chair  of 
that  enterprising  paper.  Iu  1849  he  was  nominated  tor  Governor  of  the 
State  and  elected.  His  administration  was  so  salisfactorj-  to  the  people  that 
he  was  reelected  the  following  year,  and  only  esca|>cd  a  third  term  by  his 
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positive  declination  to  serve  again.  The  Union  Republicans  in  1859  elect<jd 
him  to  the  United  8tat<js  Senate,  an  honor  reixnited  in  1804,  ngain  in  1870, 
and  also  in  1870.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tem.^  3Iarch 
23,  1809,  and  again  March  10,  1871.  ^Iv,  Anthony's  present  official  term 
will  expire  March  3,  1883.  lie  has  performed  his  duties  in  the  Senate  with 
distinguished  ability  and 'increasing  reputation. 

We  quote  a  few  brief  jMissages  from  his  defence  of  Rhode  Island,  upon 
the  rei)ort  of  a  committee  of  investigation  touching  the  limitation  in  the 
laws  of  the  State  resi>ecting  the  rights  of  suffrage.  After  an  extended  dis- 
cus.sion  of  the  Constitutional  principles  involved,  and  the  action  of  the 
several  States  ui>on  them,  he  said : 

While  I  hold  this  discu»8ion  is  wliolly  impertinent  to  this  Chamber,  while  I  base 
the  right  of  Kho^ie  Island  to  her  representation  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  law?,  and 
deny  the  right  of  any  one  here  or  el>ewhcro  to  question  it,  I  will,  since  the  question  has 
l)een  niised,  present  some  facts  to  show  that  she  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Union  of  which 
she  is  a  member.  Her  territory  is  to  the  area  of  tlie  Tnion  as  1  to  861;  her  population  is 
as  1  to  175'.  Her  territory  is  well  filled,  and  she  is  the  most  densely  populated  State  in 
the  Union — her  ])Opulation  being  206  to  the  square  mile.  1  take  the  census  of  1870; 
with  the  extent  of  territory'  corrected,  that  of  1876  gives  244,  while  that  of  the  whole 
country',  Territories  excluded,  is  21  to  the  square  mile;  of  the  old  Tliirteen,  49  to  the 
square  mile.  This  exceeds  in  density  not  only  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  but 
of  Spain,   Austria,  Pnissia,  or  France,  and  very  largely  of  the  average  of  Europe. 

When  the  city  of  Chicago  was  devastated  by  the  awful  visitation  of  fire,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  people  were  anmsed,  Kho<le  Island,  although  the  thirty-second 
State  in  population,  and  although  her  iusunuice  offices  sullcred,  some  of  them  to  their 
ruin  by  the  disa^ster,  and  although  her  whole  business  community  shared  directly  and 
indirectly  in  the  terrible  calamity,  she  was  the  eighth  State  in  the  amount  of  her  contri- 
butions for  the  relief  of  her  distressed  fellow  citizens;  and  when  the  pestilence  broke  out 
in  the  South  her  heart  and  her  hand  were  alike  oi>en. 

I  refer  to  these  statistics  not  to  justify  the  right  of  Rhoile  Island  to  her  representa 
tion  in  the  House  of  Representatives — her  right  to  that  rests  on  the  law,  and  she  would 
be  equally  entitle*!  to  it  if  none  of  these  were  true,  but  I  refer  to  them  to  show  that  she 
is  not  unworthy  the  j)rivilege  that  she  enjoys.  National  greatness  is  not  reckoned  by  the 
square  mile,  nor  her  State  rights  comjiuted  by  the  acre.  I  have  endeavored  to  defend  the 
institutions  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  an<!  which  has  L)een 
assailed  by  those  who  have  no  authority  over  them,  and  misrepresented  by  those  who 
have  no  concern  in  them.  Our  in>tituti(ms  may  be  pet^uliar,  our  people  are  peculiar, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  their  j)eculiarities.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  govern- 
ment which  their  fathers  ordained,  and  which  they  have  maintained.  That  this 
government  is  not  distasteful  to  others,  is  proved  by  the  large  adtlition  made  to  our 
population  from  the  neigliboring  States,  and  fmm  fon'ign  countries,  till  it  has  become 
the  most  densely  populated  State  in  the  Union.  When  the  j)eop]e  become  weary  of  their 
form  of  government  they  will  in  their  own  way,  in  their  own  time,  and  at  their  own 
pleasure  change  it;  but  so  long  as  they  are  ccmtent  with  it,  and  it  does  not  infringe  ui)on 
the  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  over  us  all,  they  will  not  alter  it  at  the  dic- 
tation of  those  who  neither  enjoy  its  benefits  nor  suffer  its  evils. 

Rhode  Island  has  furnished  the  national  halls  of  legislation  with  many 
illustrious  men,  but  among  all  of  them  there  is  none  who,  by  his  long-con- 
tinued and  faithful  jniblic  service,  has  more  justly  entitled  himself  to  her 
deepest  gratitude  and  highest  honors  than  Senator  Anthony. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  BAYARD. 


pHOMAS  FRANCIS  BAYARD  belongs    to  a  disttDguiBhed    famil;. 

J  In  1647  Nieholos  Bayard,  aFrencli  Ftugucbot,  emigrated  to  the  "New 
World"  with  his  brother-in-Uw,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  Dutch 
Governor  of  New  York,  lie  was  the  ancestor  of  James  Bnyard,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.,  aud  studied  law  in  Philadelphia.  He 
commenced  practice  in  DelHWiirc,  and  in  17116  was  elected  to  Congrese  as  a 
Federalist.  Five  yeara  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  France  by  Prea- 
dent  Adams,  but  declined  the  honor.  He  was  a  lender  in  the  "  JeSersonian 
Party,"  which  accomplished  the  election  of  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  Presidency  in  1801.  In  1804,  James  Bayard  socceeded 
his  father  in  the  United  States  Senate,  holding  his  xcat  till  appointed  by 
Mr.  Uadison  one  of  the  CominiHBi oners  for  negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
Later  he  was  made  envoy  to  Russia,  but  declined  to  accept  the  appointment. 

His  son  Richard  was  United  States  Senator  from  1836  to  lg39,  and 
again  from  1841  to  1845.  James,  his  brother,  was  also  elected  member  of 
the  Senate  in  Ifiol.  1857,  1863,  and  18611,  and  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  ('ommittcc.     He  resigned  on  account  of  failing 
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health.  Thomas  F.  BayanL  i^on  of  June^.  was  bom  at  Wilmingtoiu  Oct. 
29,  1838.  In  earlT  Touth  he  entered  the  Flushinir  School  under  the  man> 
agementof  its  founder,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hawka,  D.D.  His  youthful  amhi- 
tion  was  to  be  a  succe»$ful  merchant,  and  his  course  of  study  had  lefeivnce 
to  that  vocation.  But  subsequently  he  abandonetl  his  purpose,  and  ci>m* 
menced  the  study  of  law.  *In  1851  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State, 
snd  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Wilmington. 

For  two  years/  lS5^-6,  he  made  Pniladelphia  his  residence;  ainoe 
which  his  native  place  has  been  his  home.  Mr.  Bayanl'>  ap^iointment  to 
the  office  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Delaware  was  made  in  1S53, 
but  he  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  service,  and  devoteil  him- 
self to  the  genenil  demands  of  his  profession.  He  succeeiied  his  father  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  March  4.  180S».  and  was  reelecttni  in  1875,  and 
also  in  188L  3[r.  Bayard  was  a  member  i»f  the  Electonil  (Commission  of 
1876,  and  a  favorite  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  receiving  on  the  first  ballot  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1880  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  votes.  He  has  always  iH'en  list- 
ened to  in  debate  with  marked  interest,  and  is  both  a  very  able,  infiiiential 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  a  leatler  in  the  jwlitics  of  his  own  State. 

3Iarch  20,  1875,  Mr.  Bayard  in  an  able  and  characteristic  sixHH^h  in  the 
Senate,  condemning  *'the  preparation  of  n*solves  in  the  s<H*ret  councils  of 
party  alone,  and  then  promulgating  them  by  party  onler."  tiwk  cnrasion  to 
express  his  sense  of  what  this  country  owes  to  the  great-hearttnl  man  whose 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  debate  on  the  Louisiana  question  some 
weeks  before,  in  the  following  language : 

The  nominatioQ  of  Horace  Ciroelcv  Inui  its  inipnl<c  larpply  nmonjr  the  Southern  white 
people,  whose  opinions  an<l  prejudices  luiil  for  more  tluin  one  generation  Un^n  strongly 
arrayed  against  him. 

There  had  been  no  representative  man  t»f  the  North  more  signally  the  op|K>nent  of 
what  may  be  calle<l  the  Southern  system  of  thought  and  political  action  than  Horace 
(ireelev.  He  ha<l  live«l  to  see  this  svstem  utterly  overthn»wn  and  n»volut ionized  bv  force 
of  arms,  and  in  the  wreck  his  ear  caught  the  cry  of  hunum  miserj'  and  sorn)w  that  ever 
accompanies  such  sweeping  changes  in  society,  and  hi^  kind,  wann  heart  recognized  the 
appeal.  From  the  surrendur  of  the  S<iuthem  anus  till  the  grave  clo-ied  over  his  funu  1  lK»lieve 
the  paramount  object  of  Horace  Greeley's  life  was  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen  into  a 
better  nnderstanding  with  each  other,  and  inaupirate  an  era  of  peace  and  giKni-wiU 
which  should  cement  our  Union  of  States,  and  make  American  citizenship  a  tie  of  frateniity 
in  all  sections  of  the  countr\\  .  .  .  To  reunite  his  countrvmen  in  the  lK»nds  of  mutual 
kindness  and  good-will,  he  severed  the  ties  of  party  organization  an*!  lH»came  the  leader 
of  a  political  forlorn  hope  so  far  as  the  fate  of  the  immediate  canvass  was  concemeiU 
And  then  he  died.  But  the  seed  .-own  in  a  good  lif<^  <lid  not  die.  Nearly  3,000,(HK>  voters 
in  1872,  of  whom  over  00  per  cent,  were  Democrats,  resjwmled  to  the  sentiment  for  which 
Mr.  Greeley  struggled. 

Mr.  Bayard  is  in  the  full  vigor  and  activity  of  his  powers,  and  tlie 
expectations  of  Delaware,  as  well  as  those  of  his  many  admirers  tliroughout 
the  country,  will  be  disappointed  if  liis  star  of  fume  does  not  in  the  future 
shine  with  still  greater  splendor  over  his  jwlitical  ]mthway. 


^ 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  BECK. 


1AME8  B.  BECK  is  n  native  of  Sootlnnd.  In  cnrly  mnnhood  he  came  to 
tliis  country,  tuking-  tip  tiis  residence  in  Kentucky.  He  entered  tlie 
Law  Depnrtment  of  Traneylvunia  University,  was  oilmittetl  to  the  Bar 
of  that  Stute  in  1846,  and  commenced  tlie  practice  of  his  profession  tlicre. 
For  newly  a  quarter  of  a  century  lie  devoted  liimwlf  to  a  growing  profess- 
ional business  before  he  appeared  in  the  arena  of  national  politics.  lie  was 
put  In  nomination  by  his  di.strict  for  the  Fortieth  Congress  and  elected. 
His  pojnilarity  secured  his  reelection  to  the  Forty-first  and  Forty-second 
Congresses.  At  the  close  of  the  Forty-second  Congress  he  declined  a  re- 
noniinatiou.  In  1876  he  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  took  his  scat  in  March  of  the  following  year  for  the  term 
of  six  yeare. 

tilt.  Beck  seems  remarkable  for  a  readiness  to  shed  light  on  almost  any 
question  before  the  Senate,  and,  wlien  needi-d,  by  timely  words  to  clear  the 
way  in  the  progress  of  a  discussion.  IIIh  vuiei.-  is  heard  on  such  occasions 
oftcner  than  in  extended  speeches.  Senator  Beck  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the  most  rapid  talker  in  either  Houae 
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of  Congress.  He  is  an  untiring  worker,  and  no  amount  of  labor  is  too 
heavy  for  him.  He  is  blunt  in  the  expression  of  his  views,  but  his 
good-nature  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  one  of  tlie  working  members,  as 
is  quite  evident  from  the  annals  of  that  body  since  he  has  belonged 
to  it.  In  illustration  of  this  statement  and  of  his  prompt  attention 
to  details  of  debate,  to  which  we  have  i*eferred,  we  quote  from  one  of  his 
short  speeches  in  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress,  when  the  question  of 
the  holiday  recess  was  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Blaine  had  remarked:  **I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck),  whose  eye  is  on 
important  business,  has  given  out  that  there  shall  be  no  vacation  for  what 
are  ordinarily  called  Christmas  Holidays.  Therefore  it  might  expedite  mat- 
ters if  we  could  have  that  question  definitely  understood."  Mr.  Beck  replied : 
**  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  called  my  attention  to  some 

utterances  of  mine  in  regard  to  a  holiday  recess I  said  then, 

and  repeat  now,  that  I  shall  endeavor  so  far  as  my  vote  shall  have  any 
influence,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  sit  during  the  so-called  holidays — ^not  on 
Christmas  day,  nor  New  Year's  day.  I  believe  that  each  comes  on  Saturday, 
and  Congress  can  liave  those  days  for  enjoyment,  and  Sunday  to  rest  after 
the  exhaustion  attending  them ;  but  I  shall  endeavor,  if  I  can  accomplish  it 
by  my  vote,  to  sit  all  the  working  days  of  this  session."  After  naming  the 
important  measures  and  bills  before  the  Senate,  he  added:  **  And  I  am  very 
much  indisposed  that  any  public  business  shall  remain  unfinished  on  the  4th 
of  March." 

Mr.  Beck  farther  expressed  the  earnest  hojMj  that  by  such  attention  to 
pressing  demands  ujwn  time  an  extra  session  of  Ccmgress  might  be  avoided. 
We  have  here  a  glimpse  of  his  practical  working  character,  illustrating  for- 
cibly Mr.  Blaine's  remark  that  the  Kentucky  Senator  has  an  "  eye  on  Import- 
ant public  business,"  a  compliment  which  if  equally  merited  by  all  his  asso- 
ciates, we  may  believe  would  save  the  nation  money  and  reputation. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  HENRY  W.  BLAIR. 


^JT  is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  our  history  that  so  many  of  our  pnblic  men 
31  of  to-da;  trscc  their  lineage  througli  thnt  hardy,  thrifty,  intelligeat 
{  ancestry  known  aa  the  Scotch -Irish.  Of  such  genealogy  ia  the  aubject 
of  this  sketch. 

Henry  W.  Blair  was  born  at  Campton,  Orofton  county,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8, 
1834,  the  same  being  the  birthplace  of  his  parents.  His  father,  'William 
Henry  Blair,  was  .a  deacenilnnt  of  the  Blnirs  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  who 
were  of  the  Scotch-Irish  colony  which  emigrated  to  that  place  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  good  musician,  and  was  especially 
prominent  among  the  pen]>le  of  his  time  as  a  military  officer  in  the  State 
militia;  indeed,  he  was  said  to  be  "a  natural-born  leader  of  men."  His 
ancestors  moved  to  the  Pemigewassctt  Valley  with  the  Livermorea,  Shepards, 
Coxes,  and  other  emigrants  from  Londonderry,  soon  after  the  American 
Revolution.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Henry  W.  was  Lois  Baker, 
a  descendant  of  the  Bakers  of  Candia,  who  were  well-known  in  the  earij 
revolutionary  history  of  New  Hnm|)shire.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, a  superior  scholiir,  a  fine  singer,  and  was  remarkably  well-Tenedin 
the  Bible.     Both  his  father  and  mother  were  Congrcgationalists. 
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In  1  $30  his  father  was  fatally  injurvd  by  fallini:  tinilwns,  while  taking 
down  a  building  at  Campton.  At  his  death  he  loft  his  family  very  poor,  his 
widow  being  obliged  to  **  put  out "  the  two  eldest  children  to  live  with  neigh- 
boring farmers.  Henry  W.  and  liis  younger  sister  werv  kept  with  her  until  he 
was  six  yeare  old,  when  he  was  placetl  under  the  care  of  a  fanner  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Keniston.  for  one  year.  His  mother  then  ttH>k  with  her  the  younger 
daughter  and  rode  by  stage  to  the  factories  at  Li>well,  Mass.,  a  distance  of 
120  miles,  hoping  that  by  working  in  a  factory  there  she  would  better  enable 
herself  to  maintain  and  educate  her  children.  It  was  no  uncinnmon  thing 
in  those  days  for  the  etiucated  jx^ple  of  the  sumumding  wuutrj'  to  become 
operatives  in  those  mills.  In  1W2  Mrs.  Blair  retuminl  to  I'ampton  and  siwn 
after  removed  to  Plymouth,  X.  H.,  where  she  supix»rteil  herself  and  family 
by  sewing  until  the  next  year,  when  Henr}-  W.  was  *•  taken"  by  one  Rich- 
ard Bartlett  of  Campton.  who  was  a  well-tonio  fanner  and  a  worthy,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  With  this  man  and  his  exwllent  wife  he  found  a  c^mi- 
fortable  home  for  several  vears.  Here  he  labored  faithfully  on  the  farm  until 
he  was  19  years  of  age — being  ix^nnittiil  in  the  meantime  to  avail  hims(>lf  of 
the  benefit  of  the  common  school  in  winter  and  two  terms  at  the  Plymouth 
Academy.  In  1853  he  attended  one  term  at  the  New  Hiunjishin^  Confen»ni*e 
Seminary,  having  taught  school  the  previous  winter  to  obtain  the  money  to 
enable  him  to  do  so.  He  then  worked  in  a  shop  for  a  year  to  obtain  further 
means  for  acquiring  an  eilucation.  The  proprietor  failed,  however,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  and  he  lost  his  wages.  For  the  next  two  years  he  worki»d  at 
farming,  taking  two  more  terms  at  the  academy  in  that  time. 

In  the  winter  of  1854-5  he  taught  school  in  Plymouth  village,  N.  H.^ 
and  the  next  winter  in  Randolph,  Mass.  He  then  tnwelwi  over  New  Hampshire 
selling  books,  with  the  hoj)e  thereby  to  obtain  means  for  completing  his 
**fit"  for  college;  but  af\er  a  time  it  became  evident  that  his  health  would 
not  permit  him  to  undergo  a  further  struggle  for  that  pur]K>so,  and  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  friends.  May  1,  1856,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law 
under  the  tuition  of  William  Leverett,  'Esq.,  an  able  lawyer  in  Plymouth. 
Three  vears  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bur  and  at  once  enteitni  intt> 
a  partnership  with  his  old  preceptor,  Mr.  Leverett.  In  1800  he  was  apj>ointed 
Solicitor  for  Grafton  county.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  Mr.  Blair 
enlisted  as  a  **  private ''  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  N.  II.  Vols.,  was  chosen  cap- 
tain of  Co.  B,  and  was  appointed  major  before  tlie  n»giiuent  left  the  State. 
In  1863  he  was  badlv  wounded  at  Port  Hudson,  and  for  si»vend  vears  after- 
wards  was  disabled  by  his  wounds  and  by  disease.  Returning  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  PhTnouth,  ho  was  chosen  in  1866  to  represent  the 
people  of  that  town  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1868  was  reelected  to  that  Iwuly.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  recovering  the  district  from  the  nomoc- 
racy, in  an  exciting  and  bitter  contest.  He  was  roeloctod  to  tlio  Forty-fifth 
Congress.  In  1878  he  declined  a  renominatiou  for  Congress,  and  in  June, 
1879,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
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During  his  service  in  Congress  he  lias  delivered  several  eloquent  eulo- 
gies, one  on  the  late  Vice-President,  Henry  Wilson,  another  on  the  late 
Zachariah  Chandler,  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  another  on  the  late  Evartts 
W.  Farr,  representative  in  Congress  from  the  Third  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  has  also  delivered  able  speeches  in  Congress  upon  the  national 
finances,  against  the  "Texas  Pacific  Subsidies,''  on  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
the  Pension  laws,  on  Education,  and  many  other  subjects.  Mr.  Blair  intro- 
duced the  bill  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
whereby  ^"the  manufacture,  mU,  importation,  exportation,  and  transportation 
of  distiiled  liquon  anywhere  in  the  national  domain  {States  and  Territories) 
except  for  medicinal  and  scientific  purposes  is  prohibited  after  the  year  1900." 
Upon  this  bill  he  also  made  several  speeches.  In  the  House  he  served 
upon  the  Conmiittee  on  Railroads,  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  on  several 
special  committees.  In  the  Senate  he  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education;  also  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  Routes,  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  the  Committee  on 
Frauds  in  Elections,  and  the  Committee  on  the  ''Exodus  of  the  Colored 
People.-' 

Mr.  Blair  affords  an  example  of  an  able,  energetic,  and  faithful  public 
servant.  Probably  there  are  few  men  in  public  life  upon  whom  an  intelli- 
gent constituency,  in  so  short  a  time,  has  conferred  more  distinguished 
honors. 


(SITED  STATfS  i^EyATORA 


HON.  JOSEPH   E.  BROWN. 


if  OSEPH  E.  BltOWN  is  one  «f  the  aistingiiisheil  men  of  the  South 
who  lins  evidently  tminil  it  hononilile  to  lulxir  in  yoiitli  a*  well  aa 
throughout  n  Icng  iiikI  iiitcusoly  iictivc  life,  llo  wns  Ixim  in  Pickens 
Distriet.  S.  C,  April  15,  1^21.  His  |iiin'ul»  were  |K>or;  his  fattier  beinj;  h 
farmer,  young  Brown  ivorkeil  ujKin  a  fiinii  till  lie  wiis  nineteen  years  of  iige. 
Id  the  meantime  his  fntherlindnioveil  from  South  Ciirolinii  Into  Viiiou  County, 
Ga.  At  nineteen  he  left  liis  falhcr's  hiiUM-.  with  his  ronseiit.  and  with  i> 
very  Bmall  outfit  went  to  S<iuth  (':irolii)ii  to  attend  Calhoun  Aeadeuiy,  iu 
the  Anderson  district  of  that  Slate.  He  ri>ni.iineil  at  school  there  until  he 
had  ac(|uircd  an  etlucntion  that  would  have  eniihUil  him  to  enter  probably 
the  Junior  cIhss  in  college,  Init  hud  uot  the  means  to  eoniplele  i>  collegiste 
course.  He  then  went  to  Canton.  Gii..  and  taught  school  during  the  year 
1844,  and  vas  there  ndmiltetl  to  the  Bar  in  August.  lt(45.  He  then  enlenil 
the  Law  School  at  Yale  C'olleg<',  and  graduated  there  in  the  summer  of 
1640,  returning  to  Canton,  Ga.  He  settled  there,  and  eumnieneed  the  ]>nie- 
ticc  of  his  chosen  pr()fe8siou. 

la   July.  1847,   lie  was  married    to   Klizabelh,  daughter  i)f   (he  Ilev. 
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Joseph  Grisham,  of  South  Carolina.  Continuing  in  the  practice  of  law, 
and  giving  it  his  undivided  attention  till  1849,  he  was  then  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia,  to  serve  one  term.  After  that  time  he 
declined  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  resumed  his  legal 
practice.  In  1852  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Electoral  College  of 
the  State,  which  cast  the  vote  of  Georgia  for  Pierce  and  King  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law  till  Oct.,  1855,  when 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Comts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Circuit  in 
Georgia,  which  position  lie  held  until  the  summer  of  1857,  when  he  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the  State,  and 
resigning  his  position  as  Judge,  in  October,  1857,  he  was  elected.  He  was 
thrice  reelected  to  fill  the  Executive  chair.  Being  an  ardent  secessionist, 
as  Governor  of  his  State  during  the  entire  period  of  the  civil  war,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  aid  the  Confederate  cause.  When  the  seces- 
sionists were  conquered  he  accepted  the  situation,  seeing  no  other  way  out  of 
its  difficulties,  and  became  for  the  time  very  unpopular  with  the  people  of 
his  State,  because  he  did  not  advocate  some  sort  of  continued  resistance  to 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.  As  the  Democratic  party  at  that 
time  refused  to  acquiesce  in  those  measures,  and  afterwards  nominated 
Seymour  and  Blair  upon  a  platform  which  declared  those  measures  to  be 
'*  unconstitutional,  null  and  void,"  Governor  Brown,  regarding  such  a  course 
as  suicidal  to  the  South,  attended  the  Chicago  Convention  as  a  Republican 
delegate,  voted  for  General  Grant,  and  acted  with  the  Republican  party  for  a 
time. 

In  1868,  Governor  Brown  was  nominated  for  United  States  Senator  by 
the  Republican  caucus,  and  defeated  by  the  Hon.  Joshua  W.  Hill.  This 
was  the  only  defeat  of  his  life.  Never  on  any  occasion  had  he  been  de- 
feated when  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  popular  vote.  In  that  instance  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  legislature  took  up  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  a  Republican, 
and  a  few  Republicans  bolting  the  caucus  nomination  voted  for  him,  thus 
accomplishing  the  defeat.  After  this,  Governor  Brown  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  Georgia  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  by  Governor 
Bullock,  and  being  confirmed  by  the  Senate  held  that  position  till  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  when  he  resigned  and  became  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Western 
&  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  and  w^as  elected  its  President.  This  position 
he  has  held  ever  since,  and  has  given  most  of  his  time  to  the  material 
development  of  his  State,  and  to  the  care  of  his  own  private  interests. 

In  1872,  when,  as  Governor  Brown  affirmed,  **the  Democrats  came  a 
little  to  their  senses,  and  nominated  Mr.  Greeley  upon  the  platform  of 
acceptance  of  the  reconstruction  measureSj^'  he  again  acted  with  them,  and  has 
constantly  been  identified  with  them  since  that  time.  From  that  time  to 
1880,  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  office,  but  in  May  of  that  year  General 
Gordon  resigned  his  office  as  United  States  Senator,  and  Governor  Colquitt 
tendered  Governor  Brown  the  appointment  as  his  successor.  At  first  he 
peremptorily  declined  it,  but  subsequently,  and  after  much  importunity, 
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accepted  it  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  simply  go  to  the  Senate 
and  remain  there  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  General  Gordon's  tenn 
only,  and  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  election  at  the  expiration  of  that  term. 
The  old  hostile  feeling  of  reconstruction  days  was  then  brought  into  play, 
and  Gk)vemor  Colquitt  was  denounced  at  two  or  three  public  meetings  held 
in  the  State  for  having  appointed  him,  and  the  opposition  to  him  and  Gov- 
ernor Colquitt  tendered  that  as  an  issue  in  the  State  election.  Governor 
Brown  then  said  he  accepted  the  issue,  and  would  be  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  next  election  for  that  position.  He  supported 
Governor  Colquitt  for  reelection  to  the  office  of  Governor,  and  he  was 
reelected  by  over  55,000  majority;  when  the  next  legislature  met.  Governor 
Brown  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  by  over  two-thirds  of  the  General 
Assembly — the  whole  body  being  Democratic,  except  ten  Republican  mem- 
bers. Since  that  election  he  has  continued  to  hold  the  position  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  has  not  severed  his  connection  with  his  corporate  and 
private  interests.  He  is  still  President  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad 
Company,  and,  having  engaged  in  coal  and  irop  interests  in  northwest 
Georgia  some  years  ago,  is  now  President  of  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  which 
is  doing  a  large  business  in  coal,  employing  as  it  does  about  four  hundred 
operatives.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Walker  Iron  Company  in  Dade 
County,  Georgia,  which  is  making  an  average  of  eighty  tons  of  pig  metal 
per  day,  the  business  there  being  chiefly  under  his  control. 

For  twenty-four  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  State  University,  which  position  he  still  holds,  and  ever  since  the 
organization  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Atlanta,  which  is  now  very 
successfully  operated,  he  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Senator  Brown  recently  remarked:  **My  habits  of  life  are  to  attend  to  my 
business  by  system,  and  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  During  the  hours  when 
I  am  engaged  in  railroading  I  let  nothing  else  disturb  me ;  and  so  with  each 
of  the  other  pursuits." 

In  addition  to  all  these  various  employments  he  owns  and  manages 
plantations  of  considerable  importance — ^giving  simply  enough  of  his  time 
to  his  planting  interests  to  direct  them  properly.  Having  been  raised  upon 
a  farm,  he  well  understands  the  business.  He  often  felicitates  himself  that 
he  now  finds  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  when  obliged  to  labor  on 
the  farm  in  early  life  to  be  of  great  value  to  him.  Let  us  hope  that  he  who 
has  seen  so  many  vicissitudes  of  life  may  still  live  to  serve  and  honor  iil& 
country  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  all  his  deserving  labors.  :  : 
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HON.  AMBROSE  E   BURKSIDE 


'  MBROSE  EVERETT  BURNSIDE  is  by  birth  a  Western  man,  haTing 
been  born  at  Liberty,  in  the  Slnte  of  IndtiiDfi  llay  33,  1S34.  His 
carlj  education  was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  until,  at  the  age  of 
;n,  he  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where,  in  1847,  he 
graduated  antong  the  first  Bchuluni  of  hia  class.  The  popular  cadet  vent 
immediately  into  military  serviee,  joining  the  United  States  Army  in 
Mexico  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Artillery,  He  operated  with  our  forces  there 
until  1849,  when  he  was  ordered  to  New  Meiico  on  frontier  duty,  where  he 
Ivos  wounded  \a  an  engagement  with  the  Jocarillo  Apaches.  In  1861,  be 
'•';  ^(B  appointed  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Commission;  «id  the  following 
;  year  resigned  his  jioaition  in  the  United  States  Army,  removing  to  Bristol, 
Bhode  Islanij,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  a  breeeh-louding  riile  of 
his  own  invention,  which  did  not  ])rove  as  great  a  success  as  he  had  antici- 
pate<l.  In  18.>8,  he  occcpted  the  oiHce  of  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  the  dress  of  the  quiet  citizen  was 
dolTcd  for  that  of  the  soldier  iiK'iin.  nn<l-  April  1,  ISItl,  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Volunteer  Infantry,  for  three  months' 
service,  joining  Ueuenil  Pattersim  at  CumlHTlund.  Md. 
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In  the  Manassas  cani])aign  he  fought  bravely  at  Bull  Run.  He  earned 
and  received  on  Au<ni!*t  t?,  1S61,  the  Commission  of  Briiradier-General  of 
Tolunteers,  and  May  18,  1S«V2.  was  promoutl  to  the  rank  of  Major-General 
of  Volunteer*.  He  was  m'tive  in  the  on^anization  of  the  Ci^ast  Division, 
and  in  lS*i2.  in  command  of  the  I>e(>aitment  of  North  Oan>lina,  ])aTtici))ated 
in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Islanfl,  Xewbt^m.  Camden,  and  Fort  Ma<.H)n.  In 
command  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  he  was  in  the  engagements  at  Newport 
and  Fredericksbuj^.  In  the  Maryland  cami^aigii  he  was  engageii  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam,  commanding  the  left  wing.  Gen- 
eral Bumside,  in  1863,  was  in  command  at  ITaqxT^s  Ferry. 

On  November  10.  186*2,  he  took  cH>mmand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
superseding  General  McClellan,  and  retaininl  command  until  January  :i6, 
1863.  In  1862,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  presenteil  to  him  a  swonl  of 
honor  in  testimony  of  his  sen'ices  at  Ri>anoke  Island.  While  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  he  moved  from  the  Rapidan  to  Freiiericksbuti; 
on  the  Rappahanock.  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  at  that  }X>int  and 
moving  upon  Richmond.  General  Lee,  however,  took  possession  of  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  bank  before  Bumside  was  ready  to  cross,  and  when 
on  December  12th  the  Union  forces  crossed  and  endeavored  to  break  the 
Confederate  lines  they  were  repulsed,  after  repeated  attacks.  For  this 
movement  he  was  severely  criticised  by  several  officers  of  high  rank,  and  he 
requested  their  removal,  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  command  if  they 
were  not  removed.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  General  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded him.  In  the  month  of  March  following,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Ohio,  and  soon  after  taking  that  command  arresttnl  C  L. 
Vallandigham  on  account  of  treasonable  utterances.  The  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  Morgan's  raiders  also  occurred  while  he  had  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. After  the  capture  of  Morgan,  General  Bumside  undertook  to  free 
East  Tennessee  from  the  Confederates,  and  in  this  he  was  successful,  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  of  Congress  in  1864  for  his  ser^'ices  in  this  respiH^t.  I^te  in 
September,  1863,  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  l)een  detached  from  General 
Bumside's  command,  was  restored.  General  Lee,  in  the  meantime,  had 
sent  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  a  strong  force  from  Virginia.  Bumside 
fell  back  to  Knoxvillc,  where  he  was  beseiged  till  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  seige  was  abandoned  on  the  a]>proach  of  General  Sherman 
with  a  detachment  from  General  Grant's  army.  Bumside  was  then  relieved 
from  his  command  in  the  West,  and  in  Januar\%  1864,  was  again  placed  in 
command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  w^hich  he  followed  General  Grant  over 
the  Rapidan,  Grant  crossing  May  4th,  and  Bumside  May  5th. 

The  battles  of  the  Wildemess,  Spottsylvania,  and  the  North  Anna  fol- 
lowed. The  corps  was  now  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
placed  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Meade,  Bumside  waiving  his 
seniority  in  rank.  The  corps  was  prominent  in  subsequent  operations  down 
to  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  During  the  early  part  of  the  siege  Bumside's 
lines  were  close  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  opposite  them  was  a  strong 
redoubt,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  Confederate  defence.     Running  a 
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mine  beneath  this  work,  General  Bumside  blew  it  up  on  June  30th,  but  a 
general  aj!>sault  which  was  to  follow  was  not  made,  and  the  affair  was  a  fail- 
ure. Biumside  then  proflfered  his  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  but 
he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  not  being  again  called  into  active  ser- 
vice he  resigned  April  15,  1865.  As  an  officer  he  was  very  much  loved  by 
those  who  served  under  him. 

After  the  war  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Martinsville  Railroad 
Company.  Since  1866  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works,  and  since  1867  with  the  Indianapolis  &  Vin- 
cennes  Railroad  Company.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Rhode 
Inland,  and  was  reelected  in  1867  and  1868.  In  1870  he  traveled  in  Europe, 
and  was  admitted  within  the  Gkrman  and  French  lines  in  and  around  Paris, 
acting  in  the  interests  of  conciliation  and  peace.  March  4,  1875,  he  suc- 
ceeded, as  a  Republican,  William  Sprague,  *' Independent,"  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  reelected  to  that  position  for  the  term  which  will 
expire  March  3,  1887. 

General  Bumside  in  his  carefully  prepared  speech  of  December  14,  1880, 
on  the  **bill  for  the  relief  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  late  Major-General  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers  and  Colonel  of  the  Regular  Army,"  opposed  the 
findings  of  the  board  that  reviewed  the  case. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  General  Burnside  has  passed  away  from 
all  earthly  scenes.     September  13,  1881,  the  following  dispatch  came  to  the 

citv  of  Boston : 

Providence,  September  18,  1881. 

The  death  of  Major-General  Ambrose  E.  Bumside  this  morning  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  this  community.  His  health  had  not  been  good  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and 
several  months  ago  he  had  quite  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  at  the  time  caused  con- 
siderable apprehension,  but  lately  he  had  apparently  improved  very  greatly  in  general 
appearance,  and  nobody  had  the  faintest  suspicion  that  his  death  was  so  near  at  hand.  Last 
Tuesday  he  was  taken  sick  with  pain  in  the  vicmity  of  the  heart,  but  he  seemed  to  rally, 
and  his  condition  improved  verj-  rapidly.  Yesterday  he  came  to  this  city  from  Bristol, 
and  conversed  with  his  colleague.  Senator  Henry  B.  Anthony,  and  told  the  latter  that  he 
should  come  up  to  town  again  to-day.  He  had  also  been  making  arrangements  to  hold  a 
reunion  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Historical  Society  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  and  it  had 
twice  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  condition  of  President  Garfield.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits  yesterday.  On  his  return  home  last  evening  he  complained 
of  severe  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  His  physician,  Dr.  Barnes,  however,  was  not 
called  until  about  10  o'clock  this  morning,  when  he  found  him  suffering  severe  pains, 
similar  to  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  physicians  could  do  the 
General  expired  in  a  few  moments.  The  only  audible  words  which  lie  uttered  were  that 
something  must  be  done  at  once,  but  he  was  conscious  until  within  a  few  moments  of 
his  death.    No  one  was  present  when  he  expired  but  Dr.  Barnes  and  his  funily  servants. 

And  thus,  while  the  Nation  was  anxiously  watching  the  protracted 
peril  of  the  President's  death,  it  was  suddenly  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  eminent  fellow-citizens — ^renowned  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
soldier  and  statesman.  Senator  Bumside  was  buried  with  all  the  honors 
which  loving  friends  and  a  grateful  people  are  wont  to  confer  upon  their 
most  distinguished  dead. 
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HOK.  MATTHEW  C.  BUTLER. 


%  ATTHEW  CALBRAITH  BUTLER  has  &  priceless  family  inheritance, 
y  UDce  no  more  patriotic  blood  flowH  in  American  veins.  His  pat«ni^ 
iJgtandfather,  General  Wm.  Butler,  wiis  a  brave  officer  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  afterwards,  for  a  numl)cr  of  years,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. His  sons  were  Dr.  Wm.  Butler,  Andrew  Pickens  Butler,  Judge  of 
the  State  CourtB  and  United  States  Senator.  Pierce  Mason  Butler,  an  officer 
in  the  regular  army  and  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who  felt  in  1647  at 
Cherubueco,  at  the  head  of  the  "Palmetto  Regiment,"  in  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

His  motemal  ancestors  were  the  Perrys,  of  naval  fame.  His  jfrand- 
father  was  Christopher  Raymond  Perry  of  Rhode  Inland,  ii  captain  in  the 
navy  during  the  American  Rcvfihition.  The  hero  of  Lake  Erie  was  his 
uncle;  as  also  was  Commodore  Mntlhew  Calbmith  Perry,  who  was  Commis- 
sioner to  Japan,  and  after  whom  niir  Senator  was  named.  Commodore 
Rogers,  a  hero  of  the  war  of  1813,  married  a  sister  of  Senator  Butler's 
mother.  General  Francis  Slarion,  of  historic  memory,  is  remotely  included 
in  the  ancestral  line.  Matthew  C.  Butler  was  born  March  8,  1836,  at  the 
family  homestead  on  Pike's  mountain,  a  few  miles  from  Greenville,  where 
he  passed  his  early  life.     Dr.  Butler,  his  father,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  United 
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t^tuUiH  navy  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  afterwards  a  Representative  in 
(youf^etiti ;  a  gentleman  of  elevated  character  and  marked  personal  attrac- 
tion. General  Butler  prepared  for  the  South  Carolina  College  at  the  Acad- 
emy at  Edgefield,  and  entered  that  institution  in  the  autumn  of  1854 ;  but 
lief  ore  completing  the  course  of  study  there  left  to  commence  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  Bar,  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  Andrew  Pickens  Butler,  at 
Stonelands,  near  Edgefield  Court  House.  December,  1857,  he  was  admitted 
to  practice.  Success  in  his  profession  and  his  conunanding  influence, 
although  but  a  little  past  his  majority,  attracted  the  popular  attention,  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1860,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  State,  as  the  secession  n^ovement  took  decisive 
form,  and  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause. 

When  the  conflict  opened  he  offered  his  services  to  the  State,  and  was 
appointed  Captain  of  Cavalry  in  the  celebrated  Hampton  Legion,  June, 
1861.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  and  rose  by  regular  gradation  to  the  rank  of 
liajor-General. 

Li  the  severe  cavalry  fight  at  Brandy  Station,  June  19,  1863,  while 
leading  a  regiment  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
his  valor  was  conspicuous,  and  cost  him  his  right  leg,  while  General  Davis, 
who  commanded  the  Union  forces,  was  killed.  General  Butler  was  a  brave 
and  humane  soldier. 

The  year  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  and  was  an  influential  member  of  that  body.  In 
1870  he  was  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor;  and  the  same  year  received 
the  Democratic  vote  of  the  Legislature  for  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Democrats  succeeded  in  electing  him  to  that  office  in  1877,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  with  Mr.  Corbin  for  the  seat  he  was  victorious,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  Senate  Dec.  2d  of  the  same  year.  In  connection  with  that 
contested  election,  participation  in  the  Hamburg  massacre  by  connivance  at 
the  terrible  negro  riot  was  charged  against  him,  and  by  him  indignantly 
denied.  We  find  no  proof  of  the  charge,  while  Mr.  Butler's  unsullied 
integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life  ought  to  make  his  word  sufiScient  against 
all  but  the  most  irrefragable  evidence;  emphatically  is  this  deemed  just 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of.  the  fact  that,  in  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania 
by  (General  Lee,  his  honorable  treatment  of  the  citizens  through  whose 
country  he  passed  won  their  grateful  admiration. 

It  was  a  pleasant  incident  in  the  way  of  **  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,'' 
when  the  Cashier  of  the  National  Bank  of-  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  sent  a 
note  of  congratulation  to  Senator  Butler  upon  his  election,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occasion  of  their  mvUial  acquaintance.  During  Stuart's  raid 
on  Chambersburg  in  1862,  General  Butler  was  charged  with  the  custody  of 
the  bank  and  its  cashier;  and  his  treatment  of  that  officer  and  his  fanaily 
was  so  courteous  and  considerate  that  the  kindly  impression  made  in  the 
midst  of  a  cruel  war  was  expressed  years  afterwa*"\s*  in  a  complimentary  mis- 
sive, to  which  General  Butler  replied  as  follows: 
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Edgefield,  S.  C,  May  13,  1877. 
Mr.  G.  R.  Messersmith. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  28th  ult.,  and  beg  to  recip- 
rocate the  sentiments  of  kindness  and  good-will  therein  expressed. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  and  never  shall.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble night,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  remember  the  pleasant  side  of  the  martial 
picture.  Why  should  we  all  not  do  so,  and  forget  the  passions,  heart-burnings,  and 
wounds  of  our  fearful  strife?  We  nil  fought  well,  did  our  best,  and  I  feel  no  dishonor  at 
surrendering  my  sword  to  superior  numbers,  and  I  am  sure  no  honorable  man,  who  is  a 
true  American  citizen,  would  have  me  dishonored  by  it.  .  .  . 

The  countrj'.  North  as  well  as  South,  requires  peace  and  quiet  and  the  development 
of  a  kindlier  and  more  natural  feeling.  Republican  institutions  are  just  as  dear  to  us 
of  the  South  as  ever,  and  we  shall  feel  a  profound  pride  in  their  complete  triumph  and 
perpetuation.  We  have  a  new  era  in  South  Carolina,  and  under  Hampton's  administra- 
tion we  confidently  anticipate  a  stride  forward  in  every  department  of  life,  which  will 
bring  happiness  and  wealth  and  contentment  in  its  train  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
our  people.  The  millenium  has  not  come,  but  the  messenger  of  peace  has,  and  we 
rejoice.  If  I  should  pass  through  your  city  1  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  paying  you 
a  visit,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  come  to  South  Carolina  without  calling  to  see  me.  I 
shall  be  most  hap])y  to  have  you  make  a  raid  on  Edgefield  and  take  me  prisoner  in  my 
own  house,  and  then  we  shall  be  even.  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  C.   BCTLER. 

An  address  delivered  during  the  commencement  anniversaries  at  Due 
West,  July  3,  1878,  on  *' Obedience  to  Law,"  was  a  fine  production,  both  in 
its  sentiments  and  style.  President,  Dr.  Green — who  preceded  him,  and 
who  is  also  a  war-maimed  Confederate — pointed  the  young  men  **to 
those  principles  which  constitute  the  glory,  the  strength  and  safety  of  the 
Union — that  wonderful  compact  which  shuns  alike  the  weakness  of  separate 
independencies  and  the  peril  of  a  centralized  accumulation  of  power." 
General  Butler's  recognition  of  the  **  perpetuity  of  the  Union  on  a  correct 
basis,  and  the  everlasting  supremacy  of  law,"  was  equally  clear,  and  elo- 
quently given.  A  speech  at  the  Chester  County  Fair  in  the  autumn  of 
1879,  upon  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  State,  was  a 
practical  and  patriotic  effort,  receiving  great  applause.  The  true  wisdom  of 
the  South,  in  agriculture,  expressed  in  the  few  words,  **  small  farms  and 
diversified  labor,"  was  set  forth  by  an  array  of  figures  and  earnest  words. 

In  none  of  his  appreciated  public  services  has  General  Butler  surpassed 
in  the  moral  elevation  of  his  position,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  his 
State,  than  in  his  denunciation  of  the  duel  which  cost  Judge  Shannon  his  life 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  at  the  brutal  hand  of  Colonel  Cash.  General  Butler 
wrote  to  the  editors  of  the  Charleston  News  and  Covrier — what  at  the  time  was 
not  intended  for  publication — denouncing  the  murderous  affair,  and  in  his  let- 
ter said :  *  *  It  is  about  time  we  were  finding  out  where  we  are,  and  ascertaining 
whether  *  border  ruffianism '  is  to  govern  this  country  or  whether  civilized 
institutions  shall  be  maintained."  The  response  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
through  the  press  and  by  private  corresi>ondence,  commending  his  manly, 
Christian,  and  fearless  course,  was  not  only  a  fresh  expression  of  the  warm 
regard  of  the  people  for  him  personally,  but  revealed  the  wonderful  change 
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in  public  opinion  respecting  the  so-called  **code  of  honor."  Among  the 
utterances  of  the  Southern  papers  were  the  following:  *' Dueling  ceases  to 
become  ridiculous  only  when  it  becomes  tragical."  From  the  Capital  of 
the  State  came  the  following:  *'A  gunpowder  reputation  is  not  so  essential 
as  a  passpoit  to  the  better  class  in  South  Carolina  as  it  once  was,  and  a  man 
who  fights  a  duel  now  does  it  at  his  own  risk,  with  all  the  chances  of  life 
and  position  against  him." 

A  prominent  citizen  of  South  Carolina  (one  of  many  who  addressed 
similar  notes  to  General  Butler),  wrote:  *'0f  all  your  meritorious  services 
to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  I  regard  this  timely  publication  emanating 
from  you  as  not  among  the  least.  Those  who  think,  will  stand  by  you." 
When  Colonel  Cash,  stung  by  General  Butler's  letter,  endeavored  in  a  most 
abusive  communication  to  extort  a  challenge  from  him.  General  Butler 
replied  to  his  own  friends :  ' '  Colonel  Cash's  letter  to  me  shows  him  to  be 
either  a  lunatic  or  a  blackguard,  and  of  course  I  cannot  answer  him  in  either 
capacity.  I  have  done  him  no  harm,  and  if  I  had  injured  him  it  is  usual 
» among  gentlemen,  as  the  first  step,  to  ask  an  explanation.  ...  I  have  not 
noticed  and  do  not  intend  to  notice  anything  he  may  say." 

The  heartless  duelist  flaunted  the  record  of  his  own  shame  in  the  face  of 
an  indignant  public  by  the  publication  of  a  "pompous  pamphlet,"  in  self- 
defence.  An  extract  from  an  extended  editorial  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript^  referring  to  tliis  subject,  will  show  an  increasing  harmony  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  on  vital  questions  in  and  out  of  politics : 

Colonel  Cash  describes,  in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  unctuous  and  cold-blooded,  the 
scene  and  events  of  the  duel,  and  has  but  one  regret,  this  high-minded  champion  of 
family  honor,  this  gallant  avenger  of  insulted  woman,  who,  while  the  amiable   '  firiends  * 
are  arranging  the  preliminary  details  of  the  'affair,'  with  due  regard  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  'code,'  announces  his  intenticwis  in  this  loving  and  affectionate  speech: 

'  If  Colonel  Shannon  does  not  disable  me  before  I  shoot,  I  w^ill  send  my  bullet  through 
his  heart.* 

And  what  is  this  regret?  Is  it  because  by  Shannon's  death  a  large  family  has  been 
left  to  the  cold  mercies  of  the  world?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  was  because  when  Shannon 
took  his  position  and  saluted  Cash  and  his  friends,  Cash  did  not  see  the  act,  and  therefore 
did  not  return  the  salute.  And  so  he  mourns,  this  warm-hearted,  sympathizing  duelist: 
'  to  others  this  may  appear  a  small  matter,  but  the  circumstance  has  annoyed  me  verj' 
much,  and  I  cannot  get  over  it.' 

There  let  us  leave  him  alone  with  his  unconquerable  sorrow.  Public  opinion  grows 
slowly,  but  it  grows  surely.  It  has  already  reached,  in  some  portions  of  the  South,  that 
stage  of  development  which  demands  that  laws  against  dueling  shall  be  enforced.  In 
this  very  county  of  Kershaw,  where  the  bloody  encounter  between  Cash  and  Shannon 
took  place,  there  is,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  duel,  an  anti-dueling  association  pledged 
to  enforce  the  laws  which  bear  on  tile  offence.  The  State  Legislature  has  since  enacted 
even  more  stringent  penalties  for  dueling  than  were  then  on  the  statute  books. 

Among  General  Butler's  most  brilliant  legal  efforts  was  that  in  Green- 
ville, April,  1876,  in  an  important  libel  suit,  which  was  pronounced  by 
Chief  Justice  Simpson  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  present,  **the  most 
powerful  specimen  of  forensic  eloquence  they  ever  heard." 
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His  speech  on  the  Kellogg  cose  was  a  masterly  effort.  Gtenend  Chest- 
nut, one  of  South  Carolina's  '*  purest  and  ablest  men,"  said  of  it:  '*It  is 
admirable  every  way.  High  in  sentiment,  it  is  sound  in  law,  and  in  literary 
execution  almost  faultless." 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  Mr.  Butler  is  always  listened  to  with  close  atten- 
tion. The  extra  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  which 
followed  the  inauguration  of  General  Garfield,  was  memorable  for  two  ex- 
citing debates.  The  first,  on  the  attempted  change  in  oflicers  of  the  Senate 
by  the  Republicans,  which,  it  was  charged  by  the  Democrats,  was  to  reward 
Mr.  Mahone,  the  new  Senator  from  Virginia,  for  casting  his  vote  with 
the  former  party.  The  other  subject  of  debate  was  the  question  of  **  Sena- 
torial courtesy,"  with  reference  to  Presidential  nominations.  Mr.  Frye,  the 
new  Senator  from  Maine,  took  this  as  an  occasion  for  making  his  first  ex- 
tended speech  upon  the  delinquencies  of  the  South,  extracts  from  which 
appear  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Butler  felt  called  upon  to  take  the  defensive, 
and  certainly  made  a  very  able  and  effective  reply ;  contrasting  the  statistics 
of  crime,  political  action,  etc.,  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North.  He 
was  at  times  very  eloquent,  and  then  again  keenly  sarcastic ;  on  the  whole 
ynftking  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
States,  especially  his  own,  which  has  been  heard  in  Congress  since  the  late 
war.  A  few  extracts  wliich  we  here  insert  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole 
speech. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  President,  whether  the  South  is  solid  or  not.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  so  far  as  our  democratic  solidity  is  concerned,  she  is  solid  for  good  government;  she 
b  solid  for  the  honest  administration  of  affairs;  she  is  solid  for  the  education  of  her 
children;  she  is  solid  for  the  development  of  her  industries;  she  is  solid  in  encouraging 
the  people  of  all  sections  of  this  country  to  come  and  live  under  her  beautiful  climate 
and  partake  of  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  of  her  future;  she  is  solid  for  the 
peace  and  order  of  society,  and  there  is  not  a  sentiment  in  the  heart  of  any  man  in 
the  South,  who  is  a  man,  that  feels  a  scintilla  of  hostility  for  the  colored  race.  Why 
should  we?  As  the  Senator  from  Maine  said,  pathetically,  they  stayed  at  home  while 
we  were  at  the  front  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  protected  our  wives  and 
children.  So  they  did;  and  1  hope  Go<l  may  strike  me  down  and  paralyze  my  right  arm 
if  I  have  cherished  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  those  kind-hearted  people  who  protected 
mv  wife  and  children. 

No,  sir,  it  is  a  base  calumny  upon  the  manhood  and  the  courage  and  the  honor  of 
the  Southern  men  to  say  that  they  would  oppress  the  weak  and  the  lowly  and  the  hum- 
ble-bom. I  wish  1  could  take  that  Senator,  1  wish  1  could  take  all  these  Senators,  to  my 
home— and  I  hope  1  shall  be  excused  for  the  egotism — I  wish  1  could  take  that  Senator  to 
my  home,  among  those  people  who  have  known  me  from  my  infancy,  and  ask  them  if  I 
have  ever  done  them  a  wrong;  ask  them  if  1  have  not,  when  their  Republican  friends 
were  standing  back,  gone  to  the  front  in  their  defence  and  to  their  assistance.  1  should 
like  for  him  to  go  to-day  to  my  home,  up<in  my  farm,  and  sec  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  colored  people  there,  and  ask  them  whether  1  ever  did  them  an  injury  or  not. 

I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  admit,  however,  and  the  Senators,  if  they  give  expression 
to  their  honest  sentiments,  are  not  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  those  people,  recently 
released  from  slavery,  are  fit  to  be  judges  and  governors  and  legislators  and  magis* 
tratcs.  ... 
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The  Senator  tells  us  about  an  *  irrepressible  conflict.*  Yes,  sir,  there  waa  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  free  and  slave  labor.  There  were  two  civilizations  moving 
toward  each  other  on  converging  lines.  They  met  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  there  the  com- 
bustion took  place,  the  issue  was  joined.  Then  for  four  years  there  was  a  'battle  of 
the  giants,'  such  a  battle  as  the  world  has  never  seen;  until  at  Appomattox  one  giant 
fell,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood  and  fatigue  and  want  and  exhaustion.  He  surren- 
dered; and  with  that  was  buried  that  'irrepressible  conflict'  Down  with  it,  forever 
and  for  aye,  went  the  institution  of  slavery;  and  I  am  glafl  of  it.  Down  with  it  in  a 
grave  of  blood  and  ruin  and  confusion  went  the  institution,  and  there  ended  that  '  irre- 
pressible conflict*  It  ended,  as  I  had  supposed,  forever;  it  has  ended  forever;  but  let 
me  warn  that  Senator  that  another  *  irrepressible  conflict'  has  arisen  in  this  country,  not 
between  African  slavery  and  freedom,  but  it  is  a  conflict  on  the  one  hand  between  the 
people  for  their  liberties,  and  arrogant,  bloated  corporate  power  and  monopoly  on  the 
other  hand.  That  is  another  *  irrepressible  conflict  *  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senator.  When  he  said,  '  How  easy  it  is  to  shoot  labor  ground  down  with  a  hundred 
years  of  slavery,'  he  forgot  how  labor  was  shot,  not  more  than  four  years  ago,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, at  Chicago,  and  at  other  places;  labor  that  had  never  been  and  never  will  b» 
*  ground  down '  with  slavery.  .  .  . 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  it  will  never  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  republics  of  *«ho 
past  that  one  of  them  has  perished  from  outside  influences.  It  is  interkal  corruption; 
it  is  lulling  the  people,  the  bed-rock  upon  which  all  republics  are  based,  into  a  danger- 
ous acquiescence,  delusive  sense  of  security,  by  just  such  methods  as  those  that  I  have 
adverted  to  in  this  debate  tcMlay  as  prevailing  in  certain  parts  of  this  Union;  it  is  the 
insidious,  destroying,  blasting  influence  of  corruption  and  corruption  funds,  the  improper 
use  of  money,  that  takes  the  life  of  republics  and  destroys  liberty.  This  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  money  and  the  money  power  exerts  itself  in  various  ways.  It  was  notably 
made  manifest  at  our  last  session  of  Congress  when  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
States  and  great  body  of  the  people,  passed  a  funding  bill  in  their  interest  to  reduce 
their  expenses.  The  corporations,  interfering  and  threatening,  came  to  the  doors  of 
Congress  and  to  the  doors  of  the  White  House,  and  there  proved  efficacious  in  defeating 
it.  I  tell  the  Senator  from  Maine  when  he  talks  about  the  open  violence  and  flagrant 
violations  of  law  in  the  South  (which  I  insist  are  greatly  exaggerated),  they  may  be 
dangerous,  but  not  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  this  country  as  the  secret  and  corrupt 
use  of  money  and  the  arrogance  of  overgrown  corporate  power.  The  one  corrects  itself, 
as  the  people,  the  great  body  of  inteUigent  people  of  this  country,  rise  and  make  them- 
selves felt;  it  is  something  tangible  at  which ^ey  can  strike;  but  in  the  other,  unfortu- 
nately for  liberty,  the  people  never  discover  it  until  the  poison  has  been  instilled  and 
liberty  has  gone. 

Among  the  speeches  of  Senator  Butler  in  Congress,  that  on  the  '^Al- 
leged frauds  in  the  South  Carolina  census  "  was  an  elaborate  presentation  of 
testimony  and  forcible  defence  of  his  State. 

General  Butler  is  likely  to  be  a  leader  in  South  Carolina  politics  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  conspicuous  in  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  his  ability,  his  personal  attractions,  and  his 
gentlemanly  bearing.  He  is  a  church  communicant,  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  and  blameless  in  character,  however  in  any  of  his  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  acquired  under  the  shadow  of  the  *^  peculiar  institu- 
tion "  he  may  antagonize  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States. 


Ik 
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HON.  WILKINSON  CALL. 

rt|4jILKIXS0N  CALLS  ekctioD  t.>  the  liiit.tl  Ststcs  !*onstf  from 
^3^  Florida  marked  the  rhitnp?  from  a  Hi't>ublifsn  to  n  Deiuwrstae 
»  t  representation  fniin  that  Stall",  He  was  bom  at  ItniiscUviUe,  l^ijpto 
CouDtv.  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Jan,  »,  IfAt.  His  imtive  iiliii-e,  a  vil- 
Ittge  of  nearly  twQ  thou^nd  iDhnbUaDts.  tweniy-ntiii'  niih-si  fn>m  Howling 
Oreen,  is  the  scat  of  Logan  Fi'innlt>  Oollcf^'.  anil  the  BajiIiHt  Hrthel  (\))U<^<. 
Bnt  young  Call  hud  no  intention  of  wttlini;  down  in  th<-  routine  of  biisinew 
which  made  up  the  uneventful  liistorj'  of  ItUK<«'llville.  Allhoti}:h  unalite  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantapes  of  a  lilx'ral  iilivalion,  he  enibraeetl  the 
means  of  culture  nilhin  hia  n-aeh  and  delerinimnl  to  prejiure  hiinxelf  for  a 
wider  field  of  activity.  He  Ixfpin  the  study  of  law,  and  after  the  usual 
preparatory  course  was  admitted  to  the  IJur. 

Florida  became  his  home,  and  his  life  was  identided  with  the  iuten'sta 
of  hia  adopted  State,  and  he  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  tKililical  views  of 
the  South.  )Ir.  Cull  was  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  .lueksonville  for  his 
place  of  residence,  now  the  most  {Hipulous  city  of  the  State,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  St.  John's  river,  twenty  miles  from  itx  mouth.  He  has  iH'en 
Bsaociated  with  the  very  remarkable  (growth  of  tliat  comparatively  iiuiet 
place  of  his  profeesional  success  rincc  the  time  he  bcf^n  to  praeliev  there. 
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Since  then  he  has  seen  a  population  of  two  thousand  increase  to  twelve 
thousand,  and  a  pleasant  village  become  the  active  commercial  center  of 
Florida,  with  steamboats  plying  upon  the  river,  and  railroad  trains  connect- 
ing it  with  the  world  of  trade. 

At  the  close  of  the  civil  conflict  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
but  in  the  imsettled  conditions  of  restoration  to  forfeited  privileges  under 
the  general  government  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  1878 
the  Democratic  party  came  into  power,  and  on  March  18,  1879,  he  succeeded 
the  Hon.  Simon  B.  Conover,  Republican,  for  the  full  senatorial  term.  In 
the  contest  over  the  Biddleberger  and  Gorham  appointments,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Mr.  Call  took  an  active  part  and  made  an  attack  upon 
New  England,  particularly  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island, 
criticizing  their  educational  qualifications  of  sufErage,  and  their  man- 
agement of  their  manufacturing  corporations ;  declaring  that  their  operatives 
were  *^  hungry,  starving  employees  of  the  miUs,  workmg  out  a  weary  exist- 
ence under  the  cruel  hand  of  the  hard-hearted  task-master."  He  also  stated 
that  Florida  was  peaceful  and  there  was  no  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  suffrage. 

Mr.  Call  will  undoubtedly  be  further  heard  from  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  touching  his  opinions,  and  in  no  imcertain  sound. 


o  Q  ^\r^<yyPr\/'^^7^^  ° 
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HON.  J.  H.  CAMDEN. 

mtlTID  ITATIS  IIMTOB  FBOH    ITITT  TnSinA. 

N.   CA3[D£N  is    a  native    of  that  "Okl  Dominion"  whose  vast 
.  domain  eoitended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Ohio  river.     He  was 

bom  in  Lewis  county  in  1838.  This  county  is  a  very  l>cautiful  part  of 
the  State,  and  with  other  western  counties,  in  1861,  l>ecamc  West  Virpnin. 
The  hiatory  of  this  new  division  of  tlie  magnificent  old  commonwealth,  which 
has  been  called  the  "  Mother  of  Presidents,"  is  hoDOrable  to  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  child  of  secession.  The  above  counties  never  liaving  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  slavery,  they  refused  in  1861  to  he  bound  by  the  disloyal  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  still  clung  to  the  Union,  Nor  Li  this  strange  when 
we  remember  the  inspiring  grandeur  of  its  varied  scenery,  its  inexhaustible 
mineral  treasures,  and  the  fertility  of  its  smiling  voIlejB,  all  api^ealing  to 
that  love  of  freedom,  that  general  enterprise  and  progress,  which  have  given 
the  front  rank  to  the  more  northern  of  the  grand  sinterhood  of  Btates. 

Mr.  Camden  commenced  the  practice  of  his  professuon  in  Braxton 
county,  was  recognized  at  onc«  by  his  profesuooal  brethren  aa  a  rising 
member  of  the  Bar,  and  was  popular  in  that  part  of  the  State.  No 
better  evidence  of  this  could  be  furnished  than  the  fact  that  tlie  mime  year 
In  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his  professloa  he  was  apiMiintcd 
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Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Braxton  county,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
reelected  to  that  office.  Besides  successfully  practicing  law,  he  was  among 
the  pioneer  men  of  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  treasures 
of  the  new  State.  His  success  in  these  undertakings  gave  him  financial 
prominence,  and  upon  its  organization  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  In  the  year  1868,  when  the 
party  was  in  the  minority,  he  was  nominated  for  the  gubernatorial  chair, 
and  accepted  the  nomination.  He  now  displayed  his  rare  power  as  a  party 
organizer  and  manager.  The  vote  cast  for  him  showed  a  largely  reduced 
majority  of  the  opposition.  This  result  stimulated  his  friends,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  not  only  renominated  but  elected,  and  West  Virginia 
became  a  democratic  State.  In  1878  he  was  again  put  in  nomination  for 
governor  and  was  defeated  only  by  a  small  majority  by  the  rival  candidate,  an 
Independent  Democrat,  who  received  a  portion  of  the  Republican  vote. 

In  the  campaign  of  1880  Mr.  Camden  was  elected  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
Frank  Hereford  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  brings  with  him  into  the 
senatorial  scat  the  fullest  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  the  promise  of 
usefulness  which  will  honor  himself  and  the  high  trust  which  they  have 
committed  to  him. 


\/\/^,'^'^ 
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HON.  ANGUS  CAMERON. 


ql  NGUS  CAMERON  wus  Iwrn  July  i.  mO.  iii  (.'uU-donia,  Lirtngnton 

i\  county,  Xew"  York.  Ho  im|)n>v(il  his  o)>|Mirtuiiitii'9  for  fduontion. 
^i      which  esttndeU  to  acuilcmifiitiiilii's.     Tlu'ii  he  n'liiiirHt  10  lIiilTido.  hiiiI 

■ntered  b  law-offii'e  to  prp|>iirc  for  the  lliir.  Suhstiiut'wtly,  he  attendi-d  the 
Xational  Law-Scliool  at  nallston  8pa,  gnidiiHiin};  th<>n-  in  the  n-p^ilar  i-inirM'. 
857  he  sclwtqd  [.iiCnwiip,  Wisconsin,  a*  hi*  future  honu'.  In  IWIil  In- 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Wisconsin,  nnd  ri-5lect«l  in  1S(14.  ISTl,  and  IHTS. 

Meanwhile,  in  IBW  and  I^'IIT.  he  w:is  a  nienilHT  of  the  le^shitivc  asAcniMy 
of  the  Stale,  andtlic  liilter  yiiir  wiis  S[H-:iker  of  that  IxHly.  In  tlu"  Xntioiuil 
Kepubliean  Convi-ntion  of  l(*IJ4,  at  Ualtiiuore,  lie  was  a  ilelejrate.  and  nmon^ 
the  most  influential  uien  from  the  west  iu  seniriii;;  the  n' nominal  ion  of 
President  Lincoln. 

For  nine  years  siicrecdiiifr  lS«fl,  he  was  on  the  lUmni  of  He;rcnts  of 
the  Univcr>ity  of  Wisconsin,  lie  was  I'Urliil  I'nitiil  States  Senator,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4.  18T5.  In  t8!^l,  whi-n  Iho  ili>tin^'Uislied  Matthew  II. 
Carpenter  died.  Mr.  Cameron  was  reelected  to  till  liis  place,  lie  will  uiulouht- 
edl;  honor  the  seat  which  has  allriieted  the  eves  of  thousands  when  oeciipied 
by  his  lamented  jiredecessor. 
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HON.  JAMES  D.  CAMERON. 


^AMES  DONALD  CAMERON  belongs  to  a  distinguished  family  of  the 
^mI  KeyHlone  Stat«.  The  Hon.  8inion  Cumcron,  his  father,  began  life  in 
Tr^  a  luimblc  way,  learning  and  plying  the  printer's  trade  in  the  city  of 
Waahingtou,  D.  0.  Subsequently  he  became  an  editor  in  Doylestown  and 
Earrisburg,  Penn.  He  waa  possessed  of  tnlents  and  energy,  and  giving 
practical  attention  to  banking  and  railroad  affairs,  he  rose  to  a  prominent 
place  among  the  financial  princes  of  his  native  State.  While  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  conflict,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  by  President  Lincoln,  and  was  very  efficient  in  organizing 
the  Union  armies.  After  the  hostile  forces  were  in  the  field  for  the  long, 
sanguinary  struggle,  he  was  sent  as  Minister  Pleni|iotcntiary  to  the  court  of 
the  Bussian  Empire,  whose  autocrat  waa  disposed  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  government.  At  different  jjeriod.t  he  has  been  u  member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  lia.s  been  n  recognized  power  in  the  national 
politics. 

James  Donald,  or  as  he  is  generally  known,  "Don"  Cameron,  was  bom 
at  Hiddlctown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1833,     After  the  usual  training  of  the 
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schools  at  home,  he  ^^duated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  Upon  his  grad- 
uation he  decided  to  make  banking  his  business,  and  commenced  it  in  the 
Middletown  bank,  where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  cashier.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron inherited  the  paternal  genius  for  railway  management  also,  and  from 
1866  to  1874  was  President  of  the  Northern  Central  litiihvay  Company  of 
Penn.,  when  its  lease  was  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
Under  the  administration  of  General  Grant  he  was  Secretary  of  War  from 
May  22,  1876,  to  March  3,  1877.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  in  1876. 

In  1877,  the  lion.  Simon  Cameron  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  his  son,  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  was  elected  to  fill 
his  place,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  October  of  that  year, 
and  was  reelected  for  the  full  term  ending  in  1885. 

Senator  Don  Cameron  has  been  identified  with  a  }>olitical  circle  which 
has  taken  the  family  name,  and  is  an  influential  partisan  in  the  politics  of  his 
State. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  H.  COCKRELL 


4RA.NCTB  MARION  COCERELL'S  election  marked  a  nodceable 
trnDsitiODin  Hissouri  politics.  His  predecesBOr  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  the  late  Secretary  of  the  loterior  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
den  Hayes,  Cor]  SchuTz;  a  man  of  emioeDt  ability  and  culture,  who  was  an 
Independent  Republican,  the  last  of  the  representative  meu  of  that  party 
from  that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Hr.  Cockrcll  has  always  been 
a  staunch  Democrat.  He  is  a  native  of  Johnson  county,  Missouri,  where  he 
was  bom  October  1,  1834.  There  he  passed  his  boyhood.  He  prepared  for 
admis-sion  lo  Chii|)el  Hill  College,  in  his  native  State,  wlicre  he  fj^duated  in 
July,  1853,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law.  After  hiii  admission  to  the 
Bar  he  opened  nn  office  in  Wairensburg,  Mo.,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  his  profession,  having  very  little  anibition  for  political  strife  or  honora. 
When  the  call  to  arms  was  made  in  1801  he  entered  the  Confederate  army 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadicr-Gunitral. 

Under  Gen.  Bowen's  diviHional  command  at  the  West,  be  led  aMissouri 
brigade.  The  first  ciril  office  which  he  i-vcr  filled  was  the  one  which  he 
now  holds.  Gen.  Cockrcll  was  elected  to  succeed  Sir,  Sclmr/,  in  1874, 
taking  his  scat  March  4th  of  the  following  year  and  was  reelected.  Hia 
term  of  wrvice  will  expire  March  8,  1887. 


tryiTUt  6TAIK^  :fEysT\tSA. 


HOIf.  RICHARD  COKE. 


jl«  ICRA.RD  COKE  i$  a  nsiive  «f  th.'  "OUl  Dominion."  Hr  wks  N>ni 
9f  at  Williamfbiin:.  Mrjiaia.  March  l;t.  W29.  In  the  #oh«wl#  nf  his 
^  borhood  he  nude  rapid  propviii.  aod  rnti'red  At  itn  earlv  ap'  Willinm 
u>d  Mkrr's  College.  Upon  his  graduatioD  he  #tudii->i  law,  and  after  the 
tuual  preparation  for  the  Virgiaiti  Bar  he  wa.-!  admiiiiil  to  (he  pni-iii-e  of  his 
profesrioD.  Mr.  Coke  was  thoroughly  in  svmputhy  with  the  institutions  of 
the  Sonth,  and  con<^H|uent1y  was  naturally  attrat'tt-d  t»  their  str^inghoUl 
and  field  of  rising  conflict  over  them,  for  his  future  homo.  lie  rfinovevl 
to  Waco  in  Texas,  and  became  a  inie  son  of  his  adopleil  commonweMlth, 
then  widely  known  as  the  "Lone  !?tar  State."  When  the  civil  war 
called  for  southern  rejnmeRts  Mr.  Coke  r('S)M)nded  glailly,  and  enllsteil 
Si  private  in  the  Confedemte  army.  He  wiiji  given  a  cai'taiii's  iiimniiiwiou 
and  served  through  the  long  years  of  bitter  conflict  with  hennc  devotion 
to  the  "  Stars  and  Bars.'' 

When  the  contest  was  ended  and  the  force*  dislwinded  Sir.  Coke 
retnnked  to  Waco,  and  engaged  again  in  the  practice  of  law.  S<miii  civil  honors 
began  to  reward  him  for  his  ser\ices  iu  tin-  lii'Id.  lie  was  offenHl  and 
accepted  the  of&ix  of  judge  of  his  di.*trict.  and  his  jwpularity  waa  such  with 
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his  part;  that  the  following  ;ear,  1866,  he  was  aominated  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
Personally  he  was  equal  to  the  position,  but  was  so  intensely  southern  in  his 
sympathies,  and  unrepentant  over  their  hostile  expression  in  the  field,  that 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  carrying  forward  the  reconstruction  measures  of 
the  government,  removed  him  because  in  hia  judgment  Judge  Coke  was 
'■an  impediment  to  reconstruction."  The  office,  therefore,  was  vacated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Mr.  Coke  resumed  his  legal  practice  at  Waco, 
in  which  he  quietly  prospered,  till  elected  governor  of  Texas  in  December, 
1373,  by  the  large  majority  of  50,000  votes.  So  great  waa  his  popularity 
among  the  people  of  the  State  that  in  I8T8  he  was  reelected  to  the  same 
office  fay  a  majority  of  103,000.  The  following  April  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  December  1st,  succeeding,  he  resigned  the 
gubernatorial  chair  to  accept  his  position  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  took 
his  seat  March  4,  1877,  for  the  full  term,  which  expires  March  3,  1883.  Mr. 
Coke  has  faeen  ready  and  prompt  to  stand  by  the  "Lost  Cause"  and  hia 
State  in  debate,  whenever  occamon  offered,  and  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Senate. 


UNITED  STATES  SKUATOBO. 


HON.  OMAR  D.  CONGER. 

^AIAR  D.  COXGEUS  niitivc  pljiic,  the  linnip  of  Ammcn'R  popular 
pli«t,  Jiimes  Ft II II iim ire  C'im)[ht,  is  ('iiii|H'r^toivn,  New  York,  wliere 
he  wns  liorn  in  the  ymr  1818,  Whfii  lie  Wiis  sixteen  yeiire  of  iif,«e, 
hi«  father,  the  Rev,  E.  t'onKer,  nmoveil  to  Huron  riiiinly,  ^Ii('lii;;an.  His 
boyhoMi  was  [msseil  in  the  <|uicl  routine  «f  home  iinil  sciiool  life,  till  he 
entered  the  Huron  Inslilute.  iit  ^lilim.  Oliiii.  where  he  }iTcpare<I  for  ii  tv\p.\- 
lar  clnssionl  eours*-,  and  then  entered  tlie  Western  lieservu  College.  Itc  was 
sn  camcnt  and  diligent  student,  and  eiirncd  the  ili|iloniii  wliicli  In-  rceeived 
from  that  inKtitution,  in  the  Biimmer  of  1842.  Jlr.  Con^fr  ww,*  e-siH'cially 
foi«l  of  nntuml  wieuces,  and  eiiiliusiiistie  in  the  gtndy  of  Geolofty  and 
Mineralog}-.  Prom  the  year  lft4.'>  to  1848.  he  wns  employed  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Surrey,  and  minend  i^.vplo  nit  ions  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  iron  and  copper  ri'gions  of  Ijike  Superior.  His  ser- 
vices were  very  valuable  in  o|iening  \\\i  that  vast  territiiry  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  {treparing  the  way  f<)r  the  eiitcrjiriscs  whieli  have  iwnctratcd  the  wilds 
that  border  on  that  fresh-water  sea.  Kiit,  after  three  yean:  of  scientific  labor 
(and  bbor  it  was)  Mr.  Conger  retired  from  the  position,  and  turned  hia  at- 
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tcntion  to  the  practice  of  law,  at  Port  Huron,  Michi<jan,  where  he  still 
resides.  His  success  is  indicated  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  Judge  of 
the  Saint  Clair  County  Court,  two  years  later.  In  1855,  he  was  chosen  State 
Senator  for  the  biennial  term.  Mr.  Conger's  popularity  secured  liis  renom- 
ination  and  election  for  the  term,  from  1857  to  1859,  during  which  he  was 
made  President,  ^>ro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  In  1866,  when  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Michigjm  was  called,  he  was  a  member  of  that  body.  He  was 
on  the  Republican  ticket  of  1864,  as  Presidential  Elector.  Mr.  Conger  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-first,  Forty-s€»cond,  Forty -third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
fifth,  Forty -sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Vicksburg  Investigating  Committee,  in  1874,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention,  in  1880.  Mr. 
Conger  wjis  a  prominent  supjwrter  of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  a  candidate  for  the- 
Pn»sidency. 

Ho  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  members  qi  the  House,  being 
particularly  well  versed  in  Parliamentary  law,  and  therefore  an  able  antago- 
nist in  sharp  political  controversies.  His  integrity  and  ability  will  doubtless 
make  liim  a  very  efficient  and  useful  member  of  the  Senatorial  body  of 
which  he  has  so  recently  become  a  member,  having  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator  in  1880,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  taking  hb  seat  in  that 
body,  March  4,  1881. 


ry IT  ED  ^TATE^  f^ESAT^jRA. 


HOH.  ROSCOE  CONKLIHG. 

J^OfiCOE  COXKLIXC  i*  the  son  of  tho  Hon.  Alfred  r..nkUnjr.  who 
9V  """  s  member  of  the  SeTeoteenth  Congress  fn>in  Nrn-  York,  and  who 
*  in  I83S  «u  appointed  bv  John  Quincr  AiUms  Judgr  of  ihi-  northern 
INstrirt  of  the  Sute.  He  was  also  Minister  to  llexin^  in  18.1d  Ut  the  a)w 
poiDtment  of  pR^ident  Fillmore.  He  was  author  of  .tevoral  valuable  works 
on  law.  Ra:<coe  Cookling-  was  horn  at  Alliaiiy.  Xt-w  York.  l>clol>er  3fl, 
1829.  He  ret*«ived  his  education  in  the  common  s(-hool:i  and  the  .Vradeniy 
of  hia  neighborhood,  after  which  he  :kecom|i3nifd  his  father  to  .Viibum  and 
Geneva,  and  there  under  him  eommeneeil  prepanition  fiiT  the  Itnr.  which 
be  continued  for  three  years.  In  llHG.  he  entered  the  law  olRce  of  Si><>ni'er 
and  Kenian.  at  Ctira.  the  Inttcr  l>eins  the  i.i>ntlenian  who  was  to  Ih'  his 
future  colleajrue  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate.  Mr.  Conklinc  wns  iireciH'ioHs 
in  his  youth,  which  accounts  for  his  receivinjt  the  ap)H)intmcnt  of  Pistrict 
Attomey  of  Oneida  County,  not  only  b«'frire  his  mnjority.  tiut  prior  (o  \\\* 
mdmission  to  the  Bar  of  the  State.  At  twenty-one,  he  reci'ived  his  oertitl- 
cate  of  admission  to  the  Bar.  and  commenced  not  .>nly  a  brilliimt  IclmI 
rareer,  but  for  the  next  ten  yean  displayed  Ins  rcniarknble  i[ii;ililics  us  a 
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manager  in  politics,  becoming  a  recognized  leader  of  his  party  in  New 
York  State.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  won  such  triumphs 
as  an  advocate  that  he  established  his  preeminence,  and  opened  the  ascend- 
ing path  to  his  subsequent  honors.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  accepted 
but  few  cases  in  court,  but  in  the  management  of  these  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Conkling  married  Julia,  sister  of  Ex-Governor  Seymour,  and 
made  his  home  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Utica.  In  1858,  he  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  that  City,  and  in  the  next  campaign  a  tie  in  the  election  com- 
pelled him  to  **hold  over"  a  full  year,  during  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress,  taking  his  seat  December,  1859. 

His  fame  had  gone  before  him  and  given  him  distinction  at  once.  The 
first  term  of  his  service  was  memorable  on  account  of  the  long  and  bitter 
contest  for  Speaker.  Mr.  Conkling  was  made  member  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1860,  he  was  reelected  to  Congress,  and 
at  the  same  time  his  brother,  Frederick,  was  a  member  from  New  York 
City,  the  two  entering  together  the  Si>ecial  Session,  wliich  was  called  by 
President  Lincoln,  July  4,  1861.  Mr.  Keman,  in  whose  office  Mr.  Conkling, 
as  mentioned  before,  had  been  a  student,  defeated  him  in  the  nomination 
for  the  Thirty-eiglith  Congress.  But  again,  in  1864,  they  were  rival  can- 
didates, when  Mr.  Conkling  was  successful  and  resumed  Ms  seat  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress.  In  that  body,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Reconstruction.  He  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
country  by  an  arraignment  and  severe  criticism  of  McClollan's  generalship, 
and  sotmded  the  tocsin  of  a  new  departure  in  army-work,  which  was  followed 
by  decisive  action.  In  1862  he  opposed  by  speech  and  vote  Spaulding^s 
Legal  Tender  Act,  sustaining,  against  the  prevailing  party  views,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton's  amendment,  providing  for  the  Issue  of  an  interest-bearing  note,  in 
opposition  to  the  final  passage  of  the  amendment  proposed  by  Hon.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens.  During  the  same  session  he  voted  for  the  payment  in  coin 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Conkling  was  a  faithful,  fearless 
ally  of  the  President,  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  Rebellion.  In  the 
Autumn  of  1866,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  assuming 
his  duties  March  4,  1867.  He  was  reelected  in  1873,  and  also  in  1879. 
During  Gen.  Grant's  administration,  his  influence  was  very  great  in  direct- 
ing the  })olicy  of  the  General  Government  towards  the  South,  This  was  no 
less  true  in  the  inception  and  passage  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
Bill  for  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments.  Mr.  Conkling  was  conspicu- 
ous in  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  Electoral  Commission  Act,  wldch  his 
friends  thought  to  be  the  most  important  service  he  had  rendered  the  nation. 

On  nearly  all  great  questions  before  tlie  Senate,  his  voice  was  heard  with 
marked  attention.  In  the  campaign  of  tlie  Presidential  election  of  1876, 
he  was  a  recognized  power. 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  met  at  Chicago  in  1880, 
Mr.  Conkling  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Grant  delegates,  marshaling  his 
forces  steadily,  and  holding  tliem  with  unrelaxing  grasp  during  successive 
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days,  till  the  hopeless  conflict  ende<l  in  a  surrender  lo  a  new  candidate,  and 
General  Garfield  receivcil  the  unanimous  nomination.  Mr.  Conklinir.  al- 
tliough  deeply  disappointed  by  the  result,  did  vt-ry  effwtive  work  on  the 
platform,  in  ^ecurinlr  the  eU*ct)«in  of  Mr.  Garfield.  March  '24.  ISSl,  Prvsi- 
dent  Garfield  sent  to  the  Senate  thi*  name  of  Gt-n.  RnWrtson  for  ColUvtor 
of  the  Port  of  New  York.  lie  was  |H'rs<mally  and  |Hilitically  offensive  to 
Mr.  Conkling.  who  warmly  opjHi-s<;*d  his  cnnfirmation.  claimini;  that  what 
liad  long  Ix-en  known  as  ••Si-natnri:d  courtoy"  rntitle*!  him  to  Ik»  consulted 
regarding  £>uch  ap|M>intment. 

After  a  "dead  lock"  uf  ><.-Vfral  wfi-k>.  earlv  in  Julv  the  Si'uate  it^n- 
firmed  the  nomination,  and  tlunuiMin  >Ir.  Conklinsr.  with  his  colK-ainio.  Mr. 
Piatt,  resiirned  his  >*-at  in  the  St-nate.  Tht-v  tnuiMiiitteil  to  Governor  Cornell, 
at  Albany.  New  York,  the  following  citnnnuniratiiMis: 

Wamiix.tox,  L>.  C,  M:n-  14.  ISSl, 
Sir: — Tran^mirtmyr,  n«  we  «io.  onrn-'.i:rii:i:i"i»>  r—j'tvriv«!y  i»f  ilio  p>*:it  tni^lswith 
which  New  York  has  hi'iUTi-.l  ii*,  ii  i^.  li:  t!;:i:  wr  :u'i|uaiut  y.>ii,  nni)  tlm>iii:h  y«»»  tho 
Lesri^Inture  aiiil  }»e««|)ie  ••frhi*  >:;«:»•,  wi:Ji  rli».*  n-:!-'-!!:-  which  in  uiir  ju'Iirmont  iiirtko  >m*h 
a  Mep  re^iiecilul  :inil  iKi-<"«'':iry.    Sinic  wo-k-i  :uii:he  rnsiilont  ^ont  t«»  ihi*  Sonato  in  :i 
grr^iiii  ihn  nominations  «■!*  >evi»r;il   iKT^nn'*  ii»r  i»»?'":o  «'ilii-t'*  aii\*a-ly  tllloil,    OmMif  thf-o 
office''  i*  the  c«ilIt.'c:or«hip  of  the  p<>rr  of  New  V\irk.  n'»w  ht-M  Ny  iieni-ral  Merriti:  annlher 
i«  the  ctinMri-ireneral«hip  at  L»n<:on.  now  hvM  I'V  Vu-ncnil  Ita^lcau;  annilier  is  charge 
•l*artaire>*  to  iK^nniark,  hel-l  \*y  Mr.  <'raincr:  an«ither  i-  the  mi'-'-iiiin  to  Swit/crhuiii.  hoKl 
by  Mr.  Fi>h.  a  sun  of  the  ft^rmi-r  di-tini:ui>heil  >ecretary  of  «»iati'.     Mr.  Fi-h  ha«l.  in  defer- 
ence to  an  ancient  practice,  piacetl  Iiis  p<>7>itiiin  at  the  (.ilsiM»^al  «>f  the  new  aihninistnilion, 
but,  like  the  «»iher  jHrr^nn*  naiiif*!,  he  wa*:  ready  to  remain  at  hi*  jKtst  if  jiermitte*!  to  do 
so.    All  of  these  ofl\cer>,  save  only  Mr.  Cramer,  are  citi/ens  uf  New  Ynrk.     It  was  pn>- 
po«ed  to  displace  them  all,  n"t  for  any  ulJejrei  fanlt'*  or  torany  allein'd  nee«l  or  advantafri'  of 
the  public  *cr\'ice,  l»ut  in  order  to  give  the^nt-at  »»tllce  of  colUvii»rof  the|H»rt  of  New  York 
to  Mr.  William  H.  lJol>ert*i»n  as  a  *rewanr  for  eerrain  act*  of  his  said  tn  have  •  nide»l  in 
making  the  nominal ii>n  of  (Jeneral  <iarti«^ld  fK><NiMe.'     The  chain  of  n^nittvaN  thu-*  pn>- 
po*'e<l  was  bniken  by  CJeneral  Badeau''>   pmniplly  declining  to  accept  the  new  place  lo 
which  he  was  to  l»e  sent.    Tlu**e  luiminatjttn'*  summoneil  everv  nienduT  «'f  tlie  Striate  to 
say  whether  he  advi^til  >uch  a  tran-actiKii.    The  m<»venient  was  m<'n*  tlian  a  «iiirpri'»e. 
We  had  l»een  told  onlv  a  lew  hour>  iHrfur*'  that  no  removaN  in  the  New  York  utlices  were 
sfMjn  to  l»e  mftilo  or  even  considered,  and  had  heen  reijuv^ted  in  withhobl  the  paper<  and 
sugge«tions  lH?arinp  r»n  the  sniiject  which  had  lM.>cn  <ent  tt»  u>  for  pre-entati»ui  should 
occasion  arise,  until  we  ha<l  notice  fn>m  tlie  President  of  his  n'aiiinci.-  to  receive  them. 
Learning  that  the  Vict»-l*resi<lent  wa-seijually  *urpriM*d.  and  had  brrn  equally  miob-d,  we 
went  to  Mr.  .lame-,  the  cabinet  otKcer  fnmi  *>nr  State,  and  learned  that,  though  he  hail 
i-pent  some  time  with  the  l*n.»si<lent  i^n  the  moniiii;:  of  the  ilay  the  nominatiitns  wen»  srnt 
in,  no  disclosure  of  an  intention  U*  *i'nd  them  had  Im.vh  matie  to  him,  an«l  that  he  tir>t 
knew  of  the  matter  bv  hear^av  iVillowiiw  theevt-nt.     A fti*r  earnest  retlei'tion  and  consult- 
ation,  we  believed  th«'  pHK-eeding  unwise  an<l  wrong,  whether    considere«l  wholly  in 
relation  to  the  preservation  ami  integrity  of  the  jiublic  ^er^•ice,  an^l  tho  public  example  to 
be  set,  or  in  relation  also  to  the  integrity  of  the  llepuldican  party. 

No  public  utterance  or  comment  or  censure  was  made  !»y  idther  of  us  in  the  Senate 
or  elsewhere.  On  the  ci>ntr.iry,  we  thought  the  rre.-iileut  would  n»consider  action  >o 
sudden  anil  hasty,  find  wouM  at  lea-^t  adopt  le^s  hurtful  and  ol»iectionable  motles  oi 
requiting  personal  or  individual  <<'rvice.  In  this  hope  the  following  j)a}>er  was  prepanvi 
and  signed,  and  presented  by  Mr.  James  to  tlu*  Pn-^iilent,  who  wassub>e<iuently  inlormed 
that  vou  had  authorizeil  vourname  to  be  added  also: 

To  the  President: — Wo  l»og  leave  to  remonstrate  ag:iinvt  the  changi.>  in  the  collector- 
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ship  at  New  Vork  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  iMerritt  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  proposal  wa5}  wholly  a  surprise.  We  heard  of  it  only  when  the  several  nominations 
in  the  plan  were  announced  in  the  Senate.  We  had  only  two  days  before  thi*  been 
uiformed  fn)m  you  that  a  change  in  the  customs  officers  was  not  contemplated,  and,  quite 
ignorant  of  a  purpose  to  take  any  action  now,  we  had  no  opportunity  until  after  the 
nominations  to  make  the  suggestions  we  now  present.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  service  will  be  promoted  by  removing  the  present  collector  and  putting 
Robertson  in  his  stead.  Our  opinion  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  we  believe  no  political 
advantage  can  be  gained  for  either  the  Republican  party  or  its  principles.  Believiu;: 
that  no  individual  has  claims  or  obligations  which  should  be  liquidated  in  such  a  mode, 
wo  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robertson  bo  withdrawn. 

Chestkh  a.  Arthur, 

T.    C.    1*LATT, 

Thomas  L.  .Iames, 
RoscoK  Conk  LINO. 

This  paper  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  James  on  Monday,  the  28th  day 
of  March.    Knowing  the  frequency  with  which  every  one  of  the  twenty  Presidents  of  the 
republic,  and  markedly  the  present  incumbent,  had   withdrawn  nominations  on  less 
serious  representations,  we  did  not  apprehend  that  such  a  suggestion  would  be  treated  as 
an  intention  of  an  invasion  of  any  prerogative  of  the  nominating  power.    We  were  dis- 
appointed.   Immediately  the  public  press,  especially  in  articles  and  dispatches  written 
by  those  in  close  and  constant  association  with  the  President  and  with  an  influential 
member  of  his  cabinet,  teemed  with  violent  denunciations  of  the  senators  from  New 
York    for  *  opposing  the  Administration'    and  'dictating'  to  the  President.    Persons 
who  visited  the  Executive  Mansion  reported. the  President  as  resentful  and  impatient  of 
hesitation  to  *  advise  and  consent »  to  what  he  proposed.     We  had  made,  we  have  made, 
no  assault  upon  anybody.    We  have  at  all  times  refused  to  answer  questions  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  press,  or  to  make  complaint  or  comment,  or  even  denial,  of  the  many  truth- 
less charges  published  against  us  by  the  officious  champions  of  **  the  Administration." 
Indeed,  beyond  confidential  consultations  with  brother  senators  and  officials,  we  have  said 
nothing  until  now  on  the  subject.    Nor  have  we,  or  either  of  us,  *  promoted  the  deadlock 
in  the  Senate,'  in  order  to  prevent  or  influence  action  on  any  nomination,  nor  have  we 
ever  so  stated.    Immediately  after  the  nominations  were  published,  letters  and  telegrams 
in  great  numbers  came  from  every  part  of  the  State,  from  its  leading  citizens,  protesting 
against  the  proposed  changes,  and  condemning  them  on  many  grounds.    Several  thou- 
sands of  the  leading  merchant  firms  of  New  York,  constituting,  we  arc  informed,  a  migority 
of  every  branch  of  trade,  sent  us  remonstrances.    Sixty  of  the  eighty-one  Republican 
members  of  the  Assembly  by  letter  or  memorial  made  objection.    Representatives  in 
Congress,  State  officials,  business  men,  professional  men,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
political  organizations  are  among  the  remonstrants,  and  they  speak  from  every  section  of 
the  State.    Besides  the  nominations  already  referred,  there  were  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  Senate  several  citizens  of  New  York,  named  for  offices  connected  with  the  courts, 
district  attorneys  and  marshals.    These  were  all  reappointments.    Most  of  them  had  been 
originally  commissioned  by  Mr.  Hayes.      They  were  certified  by  the  judges  of  the 
courts,  and  many  other  eminent  persons,  who  attested  the  faithfulness  and  merit  of  their 
service,  and  recommended  their  continuance.    They  were  not  presented  by  us;  we  have 
not  attempted  to  *  dictate,*   nor  have  we  asked  the  nomination  of  one  person  to  any 
office  in  the  State.    Indeed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  within  request  set  forth  above, 
we  have  never  even  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  President  in  any  case,  unless  questioned  in 
regard  to  it.    Some  days  ago  the  President  abruptly  withdrew,  in  one  and  the  same  act, 
the  names  of  General  Woodford  and  Mr.  Tenney,  and  of  the  two  mnrshnls.    This  unpre- 
cedented proceeding,  whether  permissible  by  law  or  not,  was  gravely  significant.    The 
President  had  nominated  these  officers  after  they  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance. 
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Th«Ir  ■  Sc^aI  TX»r:*  *-?t  "•^f-rv  Mn:  in  ;  ^:  ■. !  ><ifn  fu*>  «cr'^::a:rf  i  an!  spt^nTe**..  It 
jT.u*:  :•* :  :**;i=:-i  ie  ":  -rr.:  --■.*  n-  -  -.'u  i::  a*  d:  :t  :<  =ia.*>.  Aa.;  :hi:  i:  w.i.*  h:s  ^»•,::_r  :o 
nuk*  :r-m.  Fi-rr*  .-  s*.  illrr»"I  n  :!.-i:  >.<  iiscorered  uudtn-e**  :n  tht'm  ai^er^.iri*.  Ii 
c  -lid  harilT  •*  iLi:  i*  .i;-.-'-T-r-:  -mnniess  in  mil  of  th^u  n'.kv.  Wh^:,  tjson,  was  :he 
ni^aaia;  »e:  o-rt--*<  f  :^  •  -- .-^-n- :.--\-  *:ep?  I:  wa...  Luiu.-.-iiav'.v  »:a:e>i,  &.«  it  W 
4;::ii.-rirr.  an*!  *«^  .'  :•■  ••a  *-  -i.  :■.  .•  -hr  :-irroM  w^j.  :...  ^^vrc*  the  Sraa:o  vr  ««n<- 
tor*'  T'j  TOte  a*  :h.*7  t»  ■:'. :  ::  :  "•  *.-  •' ;. ::  --^--^  :>  :-  tx.vu::ve  in:<n'ervnoe.  The  tle>:^ 
wa*  :■■  c.-n:**:  the  I'^tl-n  ■:*••*=  i:  r*  :  :.  '-.i.j  :r.i:>r^  iiisiitrei  iy  :hr  i'»*n-:i:utlvMi  :o 
rh-*  Sen*:*,  an:  :.»:h*  S^r..*:*  rx*--!-. -.  v.  I:  hi-  '.n.-r:\  *ujj^:o-:  in  a.:^:::;.-a  :h*:,  *.v 
r*«:A!!laj  :he^  n- ■::/:. t:I  a*  -in  :  h  '.  L.::r  Th-:.;  1::  '.>  ■■•*n  h.;ri  :*,  the  Trv-i  It:;:  r.'.Ich:  in 
"hr  -T-n:  ••f'L*  :'.;!.-»-  :*  .n  -rh-r  r.-  ::/ni:l  ii  ■>•■  :!  •  ::i  :-ii*.  ::::-*» :i*:i:o  :h-.:  I'liliire.  If  it 
•  an  ':-*  *-:■>— J-i  :!". .:  y.'.'.  t.  •-• -  ■  ■:  '." '  Tr-.->  j.r'.-  :  ■•>■  i  r  »•  !:M  in  a:!\  vvvn:  i"'^*  :m»le 
er-aal  T-^r;u:*I:r-  :  •  '-^ ":  ir;  !'•■  i  .»:;  *  i!-;.  -.-.  :  •  :'.  u  ••  •  n'y  :  .  j«anish  in  iv;«raJence  iff 
>■  !;a:onal  ro:e»  iri  I  i-Ti-n.  ■  it  !".•:■  :.*>  :h-  :--r- •::  il  •  li^.i:;  u-  v(  anv  iniiivMual, 
h^Arver  h:rh  In  -t.i:!  -n,  :'..-  •:■:'.:'.'.'  n-  .ire  i;::*:";.  \'..r.  .:>  ;i:i.l  ilojmi.linr,  and  ;heir 
■cc»-:*:  in-.-e  wrttr  1  c.':a:-I  :'..'■  r*-;  r"-  :::  i::v- -.  tf  Stav  -  :  .  iV:.^  \  .w!i  !ho:rf;i:h  ;».ai  re:»r^ 
••■nMTi^t*  i'JTy  ;i:  ::..*  T-.tst  -.1  ■  :*  K\-  ■.;:!'.-  :-.ur-r.  K-  !".•■■.* -.r.j  :h;-  *wi.v, !  !:i^  \\zii  #;art- 
'.':tz  Kxei:a:ive  :u::  i-ame  ora:::-:-  iv-.-a  .-»>  :ha: «:!— «-:i:  ■  r  failure  :»  *:i  ivi^f  :in  ■  iv-nsont* 
wi»uM  t^  heM  :in  .t  ■:  >  f'-rf'-n  ■-.  vx>'-;:i^  .il!  -■  rxjL'.'-r^,  fr«--!i  wis.iT^'Vi^r  >:.»:••.  :o  Kxtvurive 
dl*Pi'-a.*ure.  T:;'.>  v.  .•nri!  ■•■;r--lv.»i  .■■■i:'."r'ii:- i  *v  ::it.'  i:::--:!  u  w!;. ■:;•..■:■  Mo^hn".  .-iir* 
ren-ier  '.\w  :>'.  I'u  r'^ht  ;su  :  !?.-  -a-  m  ::••.-  .  f  ^vn-r-.r-  *  y  o  ii-ontir^  :■'  w  ;;  \:  we  N;;i«v»» 
:o  )<  viriou-  in  :  :.:r- :■.".•-■  •■  i-- ".-ri-i  -lie  >■-::!• -n  "fU-!  'y-.x.'v  :•*  m  A  !:i::!i:*:r:»:;.'n 
whioh  vr*-  hel:>^i  :••  .  r.:;_-  •!;.  :-.:i  \  :":.-  «-;i-.  .--i.i*  whi^h  m»-  eanif-rly  w;«h  :'^r  evi-rv  nM*i»n 
and  ni« -rive  whii'h  i':in  •■!!*■  r  'u:-t  ::>■  ••:!*♦■.     W^  k!)"W    n«>  :h'i»rv  :ivi»wi',!  I'v  :iiiv  iiarrv 

cotuiidere>l  in  niakinir  -"'.vt-ri-.n- "fTtul'Iic  «'r!i.vr^.  i:  «':iii  h.oily  N^  iiiiiimuiut' i  :!i:i:  the 
Senate  i*  l»f»uni  :■•  r#»:nuve  wi:h'.u:  rmi^e  ininiii>>i>n;H  nu-nvy  :■»  niuko  j-'in-os  f.-r  tJioie 
whom  any  in-i!vi.i:;:i!.  ^v^n  r!if  I'n-iii-rj:  it  :i  iti»'Tii?i.t  if'Jii*  rali'm*:,  \*i'.hr*  to  rep:iy  fur 
beinft  recrean:  ti*  fi:!;»T' i-r  -fni.-i-iilili'  tn  !i::ii.  <»ii!y  :il-.?i:  tun  yo:n>  :»p^  the  Senate 
advi«e«l  that  ii*»neni:  Mfiri::  U-  :\x*:-AuW'\  r«i'.'.f.-:i.r  a;  Now  Y«'rk.  I:  i*  nniii'r>itiKv1  that 
amone  the  fcrnatrtr?  who  ^'lu-ivi*!-!  w.i^.  Mr.  W'.n.inin,  m-w  •»ivre:;irv  of  the  tnvi-^nrv.  and 
head  of  the  departin-n:  wh"»-r  ^uNt  iin:i:-  <"n^nenil  Monri::  i-.  Ani»tlji»r  M«na:or  known  to 
have  eiven  thi*  a-lvi'-f  wa-  Mr.  Kirkw.-. !.  ni»w  "tvretarv  «*f  thf  ?ntt'n<»r.  It  i"!  ^:U'l  :li:it, 
like  the  ypo*tma*ter-irfii.-r:i'.  f-^'in  «M:r  -iwn  Sr;i!.'.  :!ie-eoa!'in«'t  ofliivr*  wi-re  not  taki-n  into 
consultation  toiichin;:  thf  n'i!iiiv:i'i  .if  ^n-mnil  Mfrri::.     Unt  thfirswnrn  an-l  offioial  aotii-n 

a-i  «enatoni  i?  non<*  tli*:'  ii»—  jn-rni-riv*-.     Tha:  :!:«■  I:ir i'r\»::iry  i-f  the  tn*:i-nn-  :in-!  ;he 

late  Administnitinii,  iiji  to  i?-  t>x]iir:i!i<>n,  l**^-  tlian  ten  wn-k-  nju.  :i:»}.n>ve.l  tlrnoral 
3Icrritt  af  an  officer  i*  well  known,  n'»r  »■*  it  now  susreste*'.  th:it  any  ririzen  h:i'l  |M«:iTiinii'il 
for  hi*  removal  rir  th:i!  iitlii*I:il  •li-lin-pn-n«-y  on  lii-  jiart  i^  the  nNi'SfJi  I'f  ir.  In  :\w  \*\'A^•^* 
of  un  f-xperience'l'irtli-iT  :ii  :h»"  iiii'l-t  •■flii*  tonn  tixo-i  I'V  hiw,  it  i-  jin'ii-xo.l  su'MohIv  to 
pat  a  man  in  who  lia-*  hu'l  ipi  trMinin'j  for  :lie  j«"5i:iiMi,  nn-l  wlm  i*anntit  K*  ^:i\A  to 
Imve  Jiny  spfeial  rtini--  f'-r  it-  "t]"!-  iil  iiurii'-.  In  :1;.-  iiiauiruratli'n  uf  l*rt*siiiont  Ciarti«'!il, 
•leliv»*rei|  f>u  tin*  4!ii  .if  Mari'h.  -rau-1  :hi'-f  w-ir.}^; 

•  Tlie  rivii  »..Tv[f.-  i-.in  n.-vi-r  ?'f  p'.aro  i  i-n  a  >:i::-fai-:i.ry  lia-i-*  tintil  i:  i-  n-jiih-iroil  by 

law.     For  th«.*  ::'-i.l  nf  th rvin-  it-i.-'f.   for  rhi-  pniiortiMn  "^f  :l:i»*o  whi>  artM'ntrH'iTfil 

with  the  aj>iHiinriiii:  jhov.t  a:ra:n-r  tin*  w:i-:i* .  f  :iii:.«  :m.l  Mli^mu-ti.in  ti>  iho  piiMio  ?<U'»i- 
np«s  raiiieil  hy  the  iiii»rli:iM:<'  iin--i:ro  f.-r  the  '.•'..w',  an>i  \\\'  \\\r  ]T<'ti'i'ti<»n  i-f  iiHMnn'"'nt« 
acniin-t  intriiu**  an»l  wpti:;;.  I  -Iml].  a:  llu-  priijMT  rlim*.  a-k  ('Mii:rri»-<  ti»  fix  the  toimn*  i»f 
the*  minor  offieir-  of  the  -■•vi-ral  •■\.'i-iirivi»  <lfpar:Mti-!i:-.  aiiM  jiri'-rriln*  tlie  2Ttiun<ls  !i|"«n 
wliich  removal."" -hall  Ik.' niaih*  iluriiiL'  :lu*  trnn-  t'i>r  whirh  iin-uinlMMit-  havt»  hoeii  aj*- 
pointod.' 

How  jrooil  therli.-tinctiun  i«*  wliii-li  woul.l  niak<'  niinnroiriri--  aim'v  to  *  inTriiruf  *  an«l 
wrong,  and  '>hii*M'  iniiior  «'rtt<'«'<:  fnuii  like  havm-.  and  whi'!ln»r  tin*  »,-i.lli'«-riir'>hip<  i»t 
the  ronntry  «hoiild  U-lonjr  to  the  oxpo>fd  or  t<»  tlie  pn-tei'trd  ria— ,  ni-oil  not  In*  ilividod 
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here.    Assumlnp:  General  Merritt  to  be  an  officer  of  average  fitness  and  honesty,  it  might 
be  reasonably  argued  that  nil  wxiiety  should,  with  alacrity,  advise  his  displacement  by 
a  roan  of  obvious  superiority;  pi»sil)Iy  it  might  be  said  that  all  should  advise  the  selec- 
tion in  General  Merritt's  place  «f  a  man  who,  without  superior  fitness,  had  rendered  his 
country,  or  even  his  jiarty,  conspicuous  and  exalted  service.    The  case  in  hand  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  these  clas>e».    The  poi^ition  of  Mr.  Robertson  and  his  legislative  and 
professional  exj)erience  and  surroundings  do  not  denote  8uj>criority  In  the  qualities,  the 
knowledge,  business  habits,  and  familiarity  with  the  revenno  laws  and  system  of  the 
United  States  which  might  make  him  more  comi>ctent  than  General  Merritt  to  collect  the 
vast  revenues  and  administer  the  vast  business  pertaining  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
Certainly  he  cannot  in  this  respect  Ije  held  an  exception  to  rules  of  right  and  consistency 
on  which  the  constitution  and  laws  have  placed  the  public  ser\'ico.    We  know  of  no  per- 
sonal or  i)olitical  service  rendered  by  Mr.  RolMjrtson  so  transcendent  that  the  collectorshiii 
of  New  York  should  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  term  and  given  to  him  as  recompense. 
Mr.  Robertson  is  reportdi  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  have  declared  that  his  nomina- 
tion was  a  'reward,*  a  *  reward'  for  his  action  as  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion.   If  Mr.  Rol)erts4m  in  his  action  was  influenced  bv  a  sense  of  dutv,  if  he  voted  and 
acted  his  honest  convictiims,  it  i<  difficult  to  see  what  claim  he  has  for  any  reward,  not 
to  speak  of  such  great  rewanl.    The  action  of  which  an  estimate  is  thus  invited  is  un- 
derstood to  be  this :  Mr.  Rol>ertson  and  sixty-nine  other  men  accepted  from  a  State  con- 
vention a  certain  trust.    They  sought  and  accej)ted  the  p<i«ition  of  agents  or  delegat«s 
to  the  national  convention.     The  State  convention  declared  a  plainly  state<l  judgment 
and  policy  to  be  obser>'e«l  and  supported  by  those  it  commissioned.    To  this  declaration 
all  selected  as  delegates  gave  implied  consent.    But  several  of  them  in  addition  made 
most  specific  personal  jdedges  and  engagements  to  exert  themselves  in  good  faith  through- 
out to  secure  the  nomination  of  General  Grant.    They  made  this  pledge  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  own  appointment  as  delegates,  and  they  did,  as  we  both  personally  know, 
obtain  their  seats  in  the  national  convention  ui)on  the  faith  of  their  personal  statements 
of  their  earnestness  and  fidelity.    The  obligation  thus  assumed  we  undersloocl  to  involve 
integrity,  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  one  who  receives  the  pmxy  of  a  stockholder  in  b 
corporation  uiKm  the  pledge  and  promise  to  vote  as  his  principal  would  vote.    Whether 
Mr.  Rol«?rtson  was  or  wa<»  not  himself  l>ound  not  only  by  honor  and  implication,  but  by 
expressly  giving  his  word,  l^ecomes  quite  immaterial  in  view  of  the  claim  made  for  him. 
It  is  insisted  that  he  *orgjmized  the  bolt,*  or,  as  it  has  l>een  sometimes  said,  *he  was 
the  leader  of  the  lK)lt.*     This  is  to  say  that  he  invited,  persuade«l,  induced  others  whom 
he  knew  had  given  their  word,  and  had  obtained  their  seat  by  doing  so,  to  violate  their 
word  and  betray  not  only  Republicans  assembled  in  State  convention,  but  those  Repub- 
licans of  their  districts  as  well,  who  had  tnisted  in  their  honor.    Whoever  counsels  and 
procures  another  to  do  a  dishonest  or  dishonorable  act  must  share  with  that  other  the 
guilt,  and  should  share  also  the  odium  justly  attaching  to  it.     We  are,  therefore,  wholly 
unable,  ui)on  whatever  ground  we  put  it,  to  see  justification  for  ourselves  should  we  be- 
come parties  to  using  the  public  tnists  which  l)elong  to  the  peophj  to  requite  such  service 
in  such  m<Hles.    Rut  the  appliances  employed  to  ofl'ert  these  results  set  up  new  stand- 
ards of  responsibility  and  invade,  as  we  Imlieve,  the  truths  and  principles  on  which  the 
separate  and  coordinate  branches  of  the  Govenmient  stand.    A  senator  has  his  own  re- 
sponsibility.   He  is  am«*naMe  to  hi*  State  and  to  the  IkhW  <i{  whi<'h  he  is  a  member;  he 
is  bound  by  his  oath  to  'advice  and  con^sent*  on  his  conscience  and  judgment  before 
God.     Whatever  or  whoevi*r  cKe  may  constrain  him,  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  Executive 
menace  or  di-^favor  on  the  one  hand,  and  Exeeutive  inducement  <m  the  other.    Long 
standing  on  the  onh'rs  of  the  Hon-**  of  (^onnnon^  ha^*  been  a  declaration  that   a  meml>er 
shall  sutler  exjJuUion  whoevrn  fport*  the  wi^ln'-^  of  tlie  Executive  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  influence  the  votes  of  members.    TIjc  Briti>'h  con*>titution  is  w\t  more  jealous 
than  ours  in  this  regard.    To  give  advice,  and  honest,  independent  advice  as  to  an  ap- 
pointment pn)posed  is  as  much  the  right  and  duty  of  a  senator  ns  it  is  the  right  or  duty 


k. 
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of  the  I*re»i'l«iii  :o  piropoj*  :he  namo.  F***  h?*  ft.lTic«  on*  way  or  th<»  other,  i:  i*  ih>  ni»^nc 
an  act  of  di*r«*p***:  K*r  n>^a.«<-n  :••  the  n.'iuinatinjr  !*(■»»«"  than  :he  vex\;:ot  of  «  ;un»r  or 
th«  deci«i<^n  of  a  iu  ire.  The  i>lea  :ha:  :he  N!tia:e  U  siin:>*v  to  And  ont  mha:  i»  wantc^i 
and  then  ■i'«  i:  we  cann'^t  l«elieve  >:iiV  .>r  a<imU- ;':•>.  and  ;hu*  far  no  party  ha5  dax>si  or 
de4cende>l  t'-»  *e:  uji  *uo!i  a  :e*:  of  party  li  Iflip,-  or  auO;r:J»m>e.  In  :h:s  in>tanoe.  s^uoh 
prominence  ha*  been  pven  to  the  ^nl-jeo:,  aiii  ^uoh  »:s*rni>t  ha*  Nvn  oxprvssevl  of  the 
correctneM  of  uur  pot^ition*.  :ha:  we  think  it  ncht  :ini  dutiful  to  Mibmit  the  matter  to 
the  power  to  which  alone  we  are  K^und  an.l  ever  ready  to  N>w.  The  Leci'-Iature  :*  in 
se«>i<>n:  it  if  BepnKican  in  majimt^-,  an!  New  York  aNiU'.id«  in  jkm*  quite  as  able  as 
we  to  l«ear  her  me«iace  ani  commission  in  the  Senate  of  the  Tnite^i  State*. 

With  a  pruf'und  !>en>e  iif  the  ulilipitii'n  we  <>we,  with  devotion  to  the  Republican 
party  and  it*  cree-J  «'f  '  lil»erty  anil  r;i:!it/  wi:h  reAoivut  attachment  to  the  grvat  State 
who<ie  interestji  and  honor  arv  dear  t<^  u>.  we  h«)I<i  it  nvs|vctiul  and  bec\Mninc  to  make 
room  for  whosoever  mar  ci.»rrect  all  errors  wf  b.ave  made^  and  inteq^ret  aricht  all  duties 
we  have  misconceived.  We  theri'f're  encl«»se  our  resipiatinn*,  but  hold  fast  the  privi- 
lege as  citizens  and  Republicans  ti>  5tand  for  the  c^Mu^titutitaial  rights  of  all  men  an^l  all 
represeuutivejs  whether  of  the  S:ate<,  the  nation,  or  the  (>eople. 

We  have  the  honor  to  Ik*, 

Ver>*  res}>ectfully, 

Your  ol>edient  ^nrants 

Ro8(>>E  Con  RUNG. 

To  his  Excellencv  Governor  Cornell.  Thomas  C.  Platt. 

m 

The  New  York  Senators,  however,  instead  of  retiring  from  the  i^mllict, 
became  candidates  for  reelection,  and  so  ojwneil  a  new  and  |>roiraottHl  strug- 
gle, the  scene  of  action  now  1>eing  transferreil  from  Washington  to  Allwny. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  closetl  in  the  New  Y'ork  Legislatun*  hy  the  n»- 
jection  of  both  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Platt,  and  the  elei'tion  of  Hon. 
Warner  Miller,  on  July  LSth,  to  siicceeil  Mr.  Platt,  and  Hon.  £lbridgi»  Ci. 
Lapham,  on  July  22d,  as  tlie  successtir  of  Mr.  Conkling. 

He  has  a  great  circle  of  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Si»nate,  who  fnmi 
time  to  time  have  fumishetl  characteristic  and  inteivsting  anecdotes  conceniing 
his  peculiarities  in  public  life.  Anionur  others  it  is  said  that  he  stddoni  made 
a  correction  of  his  utterances  in  the  Senate  ChamlHT.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  extemporaneous  speaker  in  the  United  States,  and  even  his  remarks  in 
running  debate  are  splendid  indices  of  great  ability.  During  the  extni 
session  of  the  Forty -sixth  Congress  he  delivered  a  s|H'ech  ujwn  the  .Vrmy 
Appropriation  bill  without  note,  ]>ai)ers,  book,  or  refen»nce  of  any  kind. 
When  the  Vice-President  announced  **the  Senator  from  New  York,"  up 
rose  the  stately  form  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  Seldom  lK»fore  or  since  has  a 
Senator  had  such  an  audience.  He  s|M>ke  for  four  hours.  Before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  150,000  copies  of  his  speech  had  been  subscribed 
for. 

What  will  be  the  final  effect  on  the  forttuies  of  the  distinguished  New 
York  Senator  of  his  fall  from  the  height  of  imrivaled  ]>owerinthe  Senate 
and  in  the  politics  of  his  State,  it  is  not  for  us  to  ])redict.  His  genius  and 
rare  attainments  ought  to  be  available  and  useful  in  the  arena  of  National 
politics,  where  he  has  borne  so  conspicuous  a  jiart. 


PUBUO  MEN  OP  TO-DAY. 


HON.  DAVID  DAVIS. 

mnTBD  STATI8  aiMiTOK  rBoa  iLLtiioia. 
JAVID  DAVI8  is  deticended  from  Welsh  ancestors,  who  had  redded 
1  tliia  country  more  than  a  century  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  March 
9,  1815. 

The  home  of  hia  ciiildhood  was  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  where  he 
began  his  early  education,  till  he  went  to  an  academy  in  Delaware,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  regular  classical  course.  Leaving  this  iicacleinic  school,  he  entered 
Kcnyon  College,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Oliio  wits  then  a  comparative 
wildemesH,  and  for  a  boy  student  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  without  a 
relative  to  welcome  him.  the  prospect  waa  cold  and  cheerless.  There  was 
i)omethin}r  heroic  in  the  native  enerpy  of  chiinicter,  and  the  tinnnesa  of 
jmriWRe  which  revealed  the  man  of  after  life  in  tlicsc  early  days.  In  1832, 
when  Beventeen  years  old,  lie  graduated,  and  soon  Mfterwards  he  chose  the 
Iiiw  for  his  profession. 

The  advantnges  for  its  study  were  few  in  the  "West  at  that  time,  and  he 
started  on  his  long  and  dUticult  journey  East,  reaching  at  length  the  old 
town  of  Lenox.  Mass.,  to  prosecute  his  studies  there  in  the  office  of  the 
distinfciiishwt  Judge  H.  W.  Bishop.     After  two  years  spent  in  that  office, 
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he  went  to  the  celebrated  Law  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  then  under  the 
direction  of  Judges  Daggett  and  Hitchcock,  both  of  whom  were  known  as 
eminent  jurists. 

There  Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  the  excellent  legal  discipline  which  had  the 
effect  of  moulding  his  character  into  that  of  a  lawyer  of  clear  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  precedent  which  has  since  given  him 
merited  distinction.  Upon  his  admission  to  practice,  he  turned  his  face 
again  towards  the  great  West,  settling  in  Pekin,  Tazewell  County,  Illinois. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1835.  Pekin  was  selected  because  of  its  geographi- 
cal position  upon  the  Illinois  river,  giving  promise  of  rapid  growth.  The 
prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  there  com])elled  him  to  leave  the  place  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  he  removed  to  the  town  which  is  now  the  pleasant  city 
of  Bloomington,  his  present  home.  Here  he  began  in  earnest  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  future  success  by  hard  work,  which  he  ever  regarded  as  a 
better  reliance  than  genius.  Shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Bloomington,  he 
married  Miss  Sarah  Walker,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass., who  died  in  November  1879. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  a  fit  companion  for  him,  and  left  many  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  charity,  and  of  other  Christian  virtues.  The  proceeds  of  her  con- 
siderable fortune  were  dedicated  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and 
she  contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of  her  husband's  career. 

Judge  Davis  was  an  ardent  Whig  of  the  Henry  Clay  school,  but  had 
no  taste  for  ])olitical  life.  Without  solicitation,  he  was  nominated  for  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  and  elected  in  1844,  and  afterwards  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1847.  In  both  positions,  especially  in  the  latttT,  he 
took  a  leading  part.  Ui)on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1848,  a 
new  Judiciary  had  to  be  elected  in  the  entire  State.  The  circuit  in  w^hich 
he  lived  was  largely  Democratic,  but  Mr.  Davis  w^as  not  a  partisan,  and  by 
the  common  consent  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  people  of  his  circuit  he  was 
chosen  Judge. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  then  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  practice,  and 
visited  Judge  Davis'  circuit,  forming  with  him  a  life-long  friendship.  The 
Judge  saw  from  the  beginning  evidences  of  inborn  greatness  in  his  after- 
wards famous  friend.  Judge  Davis'  circuit  extended  over  fourteen  counties, 
the  largest  and  the  richest  of  the  State. 

It  was  before  the  day  of  railroads,  yet  neither  rough  traveling  nor  bad 
weather  prevented  him  from  always  being  in  his  ])lace,  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  jmblic  business.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Illinois,  he  invested  his 
earnings  in  prairie  lands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fortune  which  he 
now  dispenses  in  unostentatious  charities. 

In  1858,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  against  Judge  Doughis 

for  the  United  States  Senate,  Judge  Davis  labored  hard  to  secure  that  honor 

for  him.     R(?cognized  as  Lincoln's    contidential    friend,   he  was   chosen  a 

delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1860,  where 

his  management  as  a  leader  was  eminently  successful.     In  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln's 

nomination   as  a  candidate   for  the   Presidency  was  due   especially   to   the 

efforts  and  to  the  skill  of  Judge  Davis. 
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In  1860-01,  he  counseled  a  moderate  and  conscrvative  policy,  in  the 
hope  that  civil  war  might  be  averted.  He  formed  one  of  the  Presidential 
party  to  Washington,  but  after  the  inauguration  his  duties  on  the  bench 
were  resumed,  which  he  continued  to  perform  until  he  was  appointed  with 
Gencnil  Holt,  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  St.  Louis,  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  St.  Louis,  then  under  the  command  of  General 
Fremont. 

In  the  summer  of  1802,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  Bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Judge  Davis  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1862,  as  Associate  Justice  of  that  high 
tribunal.  At  that  time,  Judge  Taney  was  Chief  Justice,  and  between  the 
two  there  grew  up  a  close  friendship,  which  continued  till  the  latter^s 
death. 

Judge  Davis  served  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  until  February, 
1877,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois.  There  was  little  opposition  to  his  election.  The 
Bar  and  the  people  were  both  satisfied  with  the  prompt,  impartial,  and 
honest  discharge  of  his  public  duty. 

His  labors  in  the  Federal  and  State  Courts  extended  through  a  period 
of  twenty-nine  years,  during  which  time  he  adjudicated  questions  of  the 
highest  importance  affecting  life,  liberty,  and  proj)orty.  His  opinion  in  the 
celebrated  Milligan  cjuse  is  regarded  by  the  profession  as  one  of  the  ablest 
expositions  of  the  rights  of  civil  liberty  ever  announced  by  a  court.  It 
was  critici^d  unfavorably  by  some  in  the  heat  of  party  feeling,  but  by 
the  lawyer  and  the  jurist  it  will  ever  be  regarded  as  a  sound  Constitutional 
recognition  of  the  personal  and  individual  rights  of  the  citizen.  During 
the  first  four  years  of  General  Grant's  administration,  much  dissatisfaction 
arose  in  the  Republican  party,  and  as  an  outgrowth  of  that  sentiment  the 
Liberal  movement  was  organized  and  took  form  in  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion of  1872.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  large 
following  in  the  Liberal  cause,  turned  to  Judge  Davis  as  a  proper  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  he  having  been  previously  nominated  by  the  Labor 
Reform  party  in  Janilary,  1872.  His  friends  presented  his  name  at  Cin- 
cinnati, but,  owing  to  certain  combinations,  Mr.  Greeley  became  the  nominee 
in  that  remarkable  campaign. 

In  the  Senatorial  contest  of  1870,  a  number  of  Independent  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  held  the  balaApe  of  power  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  After  a  protracted  contest,  these  Independents 
united  with  the  Democrats,  and  elected  Judge  Davis  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  intervention,  pledge,  or  committal  on  his  part. 
His  term  of  service  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March,  1877,  with  President 
Hayes'  administration.  He  has  maintained  a  strict  independence,  voting  for 
or  against  measures  without  reference  to  party  distinctions.  On  account  of 
his  ability  as  a  judge,  he  was  selected  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  which,  for  more  than  four  years,  he  has  been  a  great  worker  in 
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the  advancement  of  the  public  intercstH.-  His  62)ecch  on  the  Geneva  award 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  was 
regarded  as  an  able  exposition  of  the  law  in  favor  of  the  underwriters. 

Judge  Davis  is  not  a  speech-maker,  but  he  performs  a  great  deal  of 
labor  in  the  committce-TOom,  and  in  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Ilis  incli- 
nation is  to  deal  with  practical  questions  of  legislation,  and  to  leave  the 
discussion  of  party  politics  to  others.  Uj)on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Senate  under  President  Garfield,  he  was  tendered  the  C-hairmanship  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  was  declined,  giving  his  reasons  in  a  speech 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Republic. 

After  the  death  of  General  Garfield,  Judge  Davis  was  elected  President 
of  the  Senate,  without  having  in  any  way  sought  that  high  honor.  In 
accepting  it,  ho  informed  the  Senate  that  if  the  least  party  obligation  had 
been  made  a  condition,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  would  have  declined  the 
compliment.  Independent  in  thought  and  in  action.  Judge  Davis  has  never 
favored  the  arts  of  the  politician,  nor  sought  to  gain  an  object  by  devious 
courses.  Upright  and  straightforward,  he  has  always  moved  openly  on  a 
given  line  of  conduct,  and  boldly  proclaimed  his  convictions  on  public 
questions.  Hence  the  universal  confidence  in  his  integrity  of  character. 
Although  past  sixty  years  of  age,  his  mind  and  his  body  are  unimpaired  in 
vigor  and  in  elasticity.  Accustomed  to  labor,  he  rather  courts  it  as  an  agree- 
able habit,  and  shrinks  from  no  ordinary  task.  He  resides  on  one  of  the 
best  cultivated  farms  in  a  Stute  noted  for  its  agricultural  qualities,  near  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  in  a  mansion  adorned  with  taste,  and  famous  for  its 
generouB  hospitality.  In  every  way  his  life  has  been  a  great  success,  both 
as  a  public  character  and  as  a  private  citizen.  Fame  and  fortune  have 
liberally  contributed  to  his  happiness,  and  the  people  honor  his  virtues. 

**  How  hlef>t  is  ho  who  crowns,  In  8hadi«  like  theee, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  a^^'  of  tAsc." 
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HON  HENRY  G  DAVIS. 

»  ESRT  0.  DAVIS  ia  a.  tt\i  nmrtt  man.     Ills  larlj  liome  was  in  How. 

1  ard  county.  Maryland,  whtrc  lie  was  bom  Nov.  16,  1828.  The  only 
'  educational  advantagcfl  ■with  which  he  was  favored  were  those  of  th« 
countfT  district  school,  which  he  well  iinjiroved,  living  iind  workiuff  upon  « 
fiiim  more  or  less  until  1943.  when  ho  left  his  ngrieultiinil  pursuits  and  en- 
g3i<^  in  the  emjilor  of  the  Baltimore  anil  Ohio  Railroad  Company  till  1858. 
when  he  commenced  banking;  and  coal-mining  at  Piedmont  in  his  native 
State.  In  both  cnter|)rises  he  was  snrcessful.  and  at  its  oi^nizstion  became 
Pit^idcnt  of  the  Piedmont  National  Rank,  nn  office  whirh  he  has  held  to  the 
present  time.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Davis  has  enlarged  his  business,  including 
the  hmiber  inten-st.  and  is  a  lending  and  influential  cn]>il(ilist. 

In  131(5  3Ir,  Davis  was  cho.sen  a  nienilH-r  of  the  ITnn?e  of  Delegates  of 
West  Vii^nin,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Denuxrutie  National  ConventionB 
which  met  in  ISGS.  and  in  1!*73.  He  was  electi'd  to  the  State  Senate  of 
West  Vinrinifl  in  1S«S  and  1870,  and  to  the  United  States  !>ienate  in  1871. 
and  rcelerteil  in  1377. 

Senator  Piivis,  though  now  what  may  1m?  calleil  an  "old  memlier''  of 
the  Senate,  has  niade,  we  Iwlieve.  liul  i)ni-  siiivch,  llnit  being  on  agriculture. 
«n<\  it  wa*  j>ri«tiil  exaeily  as  written  by  him. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 


HON.  HENRY  L.  DAWES. 

JENRT  L.  DAWES  roramencotl  his  legislative  rnreer  Id  his  naHve  State 
re  than  thirty  jciir^i  ago,  u  jii'rioil  in  wiiich  great  statesmen  and 
'  great  events  have  made  history  that  will  ever  (vminand  the  study 
of  thoughtful  men.  Daniel  Wetwter,  Henry  Clay,  Jolin  C.  (lulhoun,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  Henry  Wilson,  with  other  masterly  leadcrn  in  American  politics, 
have  left  the  moulding  )>owcr  of  their  peerless  greatness  upon  the  nation 
since  Hr.  Dawes  begun  his  {inblic  lUTviee. 

He  was  born  Oct.  ;iO,  181C,  at  Cununington,  Mass.,  a  town  forever 
associated  with  one  of  America's  noblest  poets,  being  the  birth-place 
and  frequent  summer  resort  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  After  the  usual 
instruction  in  the  common  schools  he  prepared  for  and  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  but  not  long 
after  took  an  editorial  position  in  the  office  of  the  O-reetiJidil  Gaietfe,  the 
very  excellent  Republican  family  newspaper  of  Franklin  county,  Mass. 
Later  he  was  editor  of  the  Adam»  Traiiteript  in  the  same  State.  Turning 
his  attention  to  law,  he  became  a  successful  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar,  practicing  his  profession  at  Pittsfield,  his  present  place  of  residence. 
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Ilis  growing  popularity  in  his  profession,  and  among  the  people  gener- 
ally, called  him  into  the  field  of  political  power  and  usefulness. 

In  the  years  1848  and  1849,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  State,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leading  member — able,  active, 
and  honorable. 

The  next  year  he  took  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1852  was 
again  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  In  1853  he  was  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  had 
marked  influence  in  its  deliberations.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  District 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  Thirty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth, 
Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  and  Forty-third  Con- 
gresses, declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Forty-fourth.  When  Senator 
Sumner  died,  the  Hon.  William  B.  Washburn  of  Greenfield  filled  out  his 
unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Dawes  was  chosen  to  that 
chair  at  the  regular  election  in  1874,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1875.  He  was 
reelected  in  1881.  The  senator's  opinion,  on  civil  service  reform,  expressed 
freely  in  remarks  and  communications  to  the  press,  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  But  we  cannot  state  more  clearly  his  views  on  this  subject 
than  by  making  a  few  extracts  from  an  extended  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Springfield  liepMican  in  August,  1881.  We  give  only  the  opening 
and  closing  i)anigraphs : 

I  will  consider  briefly  both  existing  tind  proposed  legislation  ujwn  the  subject.  The 
Keviscd  Statutes,  Sec.  1753,  provide  as  follows: 

'  The  President  is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  admission  of  per- 
sons into  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  as  may  best  promote  the  efficiency  thereof, 
and  ascertain  the  fitness  of  each  candidate,  in  respect  to  age,  health,  character,  knowl- 
edge, and  ability,  for  the  branch  of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  may  employ  suitable  persons  to  conduct  such  inquiries,  and  may  prescribe 
their  duties  and  establish  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  persons  who  may  receive  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service.' 

This  law  has  been  on  the  statute  book  more  than  ten  years.  No  one,  on  reading  it, 
can  fail  to  notice  how  clear,  precise,  and  comprehensive  is  its  language.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  which  the  most  enthusiastic  reformer  has  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  that 
this  statute  does  not  fully  authorize.  During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  one  of 
the  most  able  and  sincere  of  the  advocates  of  reform  in  tlie  civil  service  was  urging  new 
l^islation,  this  question  was  put  to  him,  '  If  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
would  take  its  own  administration  of  public  affairs  into  its  own  hands,  and  administer 
them  with  the  courage  of  such  convictions  as  you  have,  Is  tlier6  any  need  of  legislation  at 
all?*    The  answer  was,  *I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  think  there  is.* 

If  Mr.  Wlieelor  is  right,  nothing  is  wanting  but  belief  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  the  people  have  set  to  administer  tlie  government  If  any  one  thinks  it  an 
easy  matter  either  to  create  these  by  statute  or  to  get  along  without  them,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  ridicule,  to  sneer,  or  to  vilify  to  his  heart's  content  those  who  have  encountered  the 
difficulty  without  reply  from  me. 

A  statute  has  for  ten  years  authorized  those  who  fill  offices  to  do  each  and  everything 
which  could  make  the  civil  service  perfect,  yet  that  ser\'ice  has  l)een  going  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  till  nobody  but  an  assassin  could  arouse  the  people  to  consider  a  remedy. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  h^litor,  permit  in«  to  sum  up  these  letters,  comprising  all  that  I 
have  to  say  at  this  time  (m  the  subject  of  civil  >ervice  reform.  In  the  first  I  proposed  to 
absolutely  eliminate  conjrn^ssional  interference  in  appointments  to  office,  the  worst  phase 
of  the  spoils  system,  now  involvin*;  the  civil  >cr>-ice  of  the  country— first,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  to  give  over  demamls  for  such  interference  by  their  congressmen; 
second,  bv  the  refusal  of  the  congre>snien  themselves  to«losuch  work;  and,  third,  by  refu- 
sal of  the  President  to  recognize  it.  Either  wouM  be  sufiicient;  all  combined  would  be 
irresistible.  Omgressional  interference  out  of  the  w«y,  I  proposed  next  to  relievo  the 
President  of  the  largo  share  of  ofiicial  patnmnge  by  devolving  it  uiK>n  the  heads  of 
tlepartments  and  chiefs  of  bureaus  under  them,  bringing  responsibility  and  authority 
ttJgether  in  tlie  same  person,  and  a.-.-uming  greater  elliciency  and  economy  wlien  api>oint- 
ments  should  l»e  intru>ted  to  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  Ik.-  perfonuetl.  To  these  sug- 
cestions  there  has  been  Imt  tme  answer — that  neither  constituencies  nor  ccmgressmen 
nor  executive  wouM.  of  their  own  free  will,  accept  the  remedy,  and  whatever  of  rcfonn 
WHS  to  l>eefl\M'ted  nni-^t  be  wn  inhetl  by  iK>sitive  law  out  of  the  clutch  of  spoil-mongers. 
Kven  Massachusetts  was  unwilling  to  join  her  own  congn'»ni<-n  in  abimdoning  the  hunt 
for  i»lace.  A  deaf  ear  has  been  turned  in  this  discussion  to  every  suggestion  nesting  on  a 
better  public  sentiment,  and  th<*  demand  has  been  f<ir  n*fonuati«»n  regulatetl  by  law,  as  if 
any  law  were  possible  in  the  face  of  public  sentiment.  I  have  tlien*fore  in  this  letter 
discussed  the  law  <»f  civil  ser\'ice  rvfonn,  lK)tli  existing  and  pn»posed  legislation.  And  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  has  been  ou  tiie  statute  lHK»k  for  more  than  ten  years 
authority  of  law  ample  and  comprehensive  enough  to  work  out  every  possible  reform  in 
the  servici'  ever  suggested — if  only  those  who  make  laws  and  <'luM)sf  those  who  execute 
them,  wiUed  it.  And  for  want  of  that  will  the  law  has  Iwen  a  ilend  letter.  I  have  then 
tunied  to  the  {iro]M)sed  legislation  in  the  Pendleton  bill,  and  found  the  same  ilitBculty 
tliere.  Its  compulsory  features,  in  the  hands  (»f  an  exwutive  whoso  heart  went  with  the 
execution  of  the  law  and  whose  bark  rested  against  an  aggressive  public  sentiment, 
would  accomplish  only  what  can  already  be  accomplished  uu(b*r  existing  law  if  the  peo- 
ple demanded  and  tlie  exe<'utive  willed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enforcement  of  the 
Pendleton  bill  a^  it  stands,  by  the  i)artisan  or  tlic  indifierent,  wcmld  aggravate  many  fold 
the  evils  under  which  the  service  now  lal>ors.  The  logic  of  this  discussion  cannot  be 
mi  sunders  ttKKl.  Tlie  demand  t»f  the  hour  is  n(»t  more  legislation,  but  an  omnipotent 
public  sentiment  which  ahme  ran  fon'e  reform.  This  given,  oil  things  else  shall  be 
added  thereunto.  H.  L.  Dawks. 

Pittsfiehl,  Mass.^  Aug.  i:i,  1881. 

In  a  public  address  at  l^ittstiidd  Senator  Dawes  paid  an  ehHpient  tiibuto 
to  Gen.  Garfield,  with  whom  he  had  l>een  associated  in  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  and  intimately  knew. 

The  length  of  time  which  Mr.  Dawes  has  l>een  continued  in  public  scr- 
>nce  is  suflScient  evidence  of  his  rare  qualifications  as  a  legislator  jind  his 
ability  to  cope  with  the  j)owerful  rivals  and  antagonists  who  are  always  to 
be  found  in  the  arena  of  state  and  national  j>olitics.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  debates  on  nearly  every  important  question  that  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  nation  since  lie  became  a  member  of 
tliat  body,  and  his  spceclies  have  been  so  widely  circulated  that  to-day,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  his  name  is  familiar  to  all,  wherever  our  Cougrcssional 
proceedings  are  rcad« 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  A.  J.  EDGERTON. 


{4-  LONZO  JAT  EDOERTON  \a  descended  from  old  Paiittwlc  and 
^1  RevoliitiODar;  stock.  Both  of  hia  grandfathers  were  soldiers  in  the 
^  War  for  Independence,  from  their  native  State,  Connecticut.  He  was 
born  in  Rome,  N,  Y.,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1837.  Hia  father,  Lorenzo 
Edgerton,  was  a  farmer;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  body  and  mind  by  systematic  farm  labors  in  his  early  years.  He  pre- 
pared for  college  at  Lowville,  in  his  native  State ;  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  the  Wealejan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1847,  and  grad- 
uated there  in  18S0.  He  was  married,  October  Sth  of  the  same  year,  to 
Hiss  Sarah  Curtis,  of  Kew  Britain,  Conn.  He  taught  school  several  years, 
to  procure  the  means  to  finish  his  legal  studies.  He  was  a  successful  teacher 
and  a  diligent  student. 

In  the  summer  of  ISSf),  he  bnde  ndicu  to  tlie  pleasant  associations  of 
youth,  and  with  his  little  family  went  to  Minnesota,  which  was  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Siou.x  Indians,  and 
wild  l>casts  of  the  prairie  and  woodlands.  Locating  in  llantorville.  Dodge 
County,  three  miles  from  his  present  residence,  he  entered  ujion  tlie  practice 
of  law.     He  preemjrtcd  Home  land,  and  for  a  few  years  added  farming  to 
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his  vocation,  pursuing  his  law  prat-titv  however,  excepting  when  in  the  s^t- 
vice  of  his  country  in  a  military  or  civil  cap;icity.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ed- 
gerton  ranks  high. 

In  1862,  he  left  a  lucrative  practice,  shouldered  his  nnusket,  and  enlistiH.! 
as  a  private  in  a  new  company  then  fomiinir  in  n*sjH>nse  to  a  call  for  tRH^jw 
from  the  State.  The  enlistment  was  nipidly  completwi,  and  Mr.  Edgerton 
was  unanimously  electetl  captain.  The  company  Wiis  designated  as  Com- 
pany *'  B  "  of  the  10th  Mmnesota  Infantry.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  learned, 
from  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  with  liim  several  years,  that 
he  was  not  only  cool  and  courageous  in  the  hour  of  dangiT,  but  verj"  jH>pu- 
lar  among  the  soldiers  under  him ;  they  always  re^wseil  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  couniire  and  abilitv.  He  alwavs  treateil  them  with  marked 
kindness.  He  al>o  serve<i  in  the  Indian  war  in  18<»2.  In  Febniary,  1S(»4, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  05th  Colortni  Infantry',  stationed  at 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  he  was  alst>  Pmvost  Marshal,  and  bn»vettHi  a  Brig- 
adier-General in  18(55.  For  two  years  he  commanded  the  Northern  District 
of  Louisiana.     He  was  mustere<l  out  of  MTviee  in  Man*h,  li<07. 

Soon  after  settling  in  Dotlge  county,  ^Ir.  Edgerton  was  elected  Pn^^ecut- 
ing  Attorney,  ser\'ing  one  term.  He  was  electtni  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1858  and  in  1876,  ser^'ing  two  years  at  each  time.  In  January,  1878,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  that  Inxly.  In  1871,  he  was  a]))M)inted 
by  Governor  Austin  to  the  newly  created  office  of  Bailroa<l  Commissioner, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  four  years,  during  which  jH'riod  he  endeavore<l 
to  guard  with  great  faithfulness  the  inten*sts  of  the  ]HH>j>le,  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  railroad  companies.  He  has  been  a  leading  memlH»r  of  the 
Board  'd  Regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  since  the  establishment  of 
that  model  institution  of  learning  by  the  State.  He  was  a  I*n.»sidential 
Elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1876.  While  engagiHl  in  court,  on 
Monday,  March  14,  1881,  a  telegram  summoned  him  to  St.  Paul.  A  contest 
was  going  on  for  the  vacant  United  States  Senatorship,  which  was  very 
spirited,  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Edgerton  by  Governor  Pillsbury, 
which  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  j)eople  of  the  State,  as  the  Ix'st  ap- 
pointment that  could  be  made  in  place  of  Senator  Windom,  who  had  re- 
cently been  ap))ointed  and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Mr.  Edgerton  immediately  repaired  to  Washington,  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  March  17,  1881.  On  his  return  home  from  Washing- 
ton, the  citizens  of  Dodge  County,  without  regard  to  ])olitical  ])arty,  ten- 
dered Mr.  Edgerton  a  grand  reception  at  Cooly's  Hall.  The  hall  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  all  vj'ing  to  do  honor  to  their  distinguished  fellow- 
citizen. 

In  politics  Mr.  Edgerton  was  a  democrat  until  the  civil  war  im})eriled  the 
Union,  but  has  acted  with  the  Republicans  ever  since.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1860. 

Socially,  Mr.  Edgerton  is  a  genial,  whole-souled  man.  He  is  an  easy, 
fluent  speaker,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  and  high  character,  and 
will  undoubtedly  honor  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS. 


f  BORGE  F.  EDMUNDS  traceii  liis  ancestry,  on  the  pttternal  eide,  to 
I  tht^oklNewEnglundpuritanicBtcick,  undon  thcmaternalside  tothatof 
the  Quaker!!.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vermont,  February  1, 1838. 
Naturally  fond  of  books,  he  acquired  a  good  English  education  at  the  pub- 
lic Mchools  and  under  a  private  tutor,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
feHsioD  of  the  law.  When  he  had  just  reached  hia  mujority  Uu  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  Burlington.  He  then  opened  an  office  In  hia  natiTe  town 
with  A.  B.  Maynard,  Esq.,  afterwards  a  brother-in-law.  Two  years  later 
he  returned  tii  Burlington  and  entered  upon  a  very  successful  career,  taking 
his  place  among  the  leading  lawyers  of  Vermont.  Marrying  a  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  Wyllis  Lyman,  he  gave  him:<elf  to  his  office  and  a  pleasant  home, 
seeking  no  {lait  in  political  conflicts. 

But  in  I8.M  he  was  electc<1  to  the  State  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a 
member  five  successive  years,  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker.  In  1801  he 
was  clioaen  to  the  State  Senate,  and  beeiiiue  its  presiding  officer  pro  Umpore. 
V\mn  the  death  of  U.  S.  Senator  Foote,  which  occurred  April  5,  186fl,  the 
IjCgistature  elected  him  to  till  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpifed  term;  and  he 
was  reelected  three  times  successively  to  the  same  office,  which  he  still 
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holds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  in  1877.  Being 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  after  Mr.  Trumbull,  through  his 
liands  have  passed  several  of  the  most  vital  measures  ever  before  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  His  influence  was  marked  in  the  debate  on  the  Electoral 
Commission  Bill  and  Pacific  Railroad  Funding  Act.  Mr.  Edmunds  has 
been  foremost  in  all  reconstruction  work  and  debate,  and  was  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  contest  with  Andrew  Johnson.  On  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  he  is  able,  but  not  brilliant;  keen,  and  often  sarcastic,  yet  never 
personally  offensive  or  unjust.  He  quickly  detects  any  irregularity  in  the 
proceedings,  and  is  prompt  and  decided  in  his  opj)Osition  to  it. 

He  is  thoughtful  and  deliberate  in  his  dealing  with  subjects  of  debate. 
He  never  uses  notes,  and  when  once  a  speech  is  delivered,  he  does  not 
bother  his  head  about  it.  During  all  the  years  he  has  been  in  the  Senate 
he  has  not  revised  a  single  speech.  He  tunis  everything  in  his  mind  before- 
hand, and  never  rises  to  address  the  Senate  without  having  weighed  in  the 
scales  of  his  judgment  what  he  intends  to  say. 

In  1880  Mr.  Edmunds  was  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.  To  present  a  summary  of  his  views  upon  national 
questions  now  before  the  people,  we  make  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Kepublioiin  State  Convention  of  1881,  held  at 
"Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address  that  body,  in 
which  he  said : 

The  history  of  your  convention  shows  tiiat  your  political  faith  has  come  down  in 
a  living  stream  from  the  time^  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  and,  like  all  great 
tmths,  it  can  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  to-day  as  conveniently  and  justly  as  to  those 
of  a  century  ago. 

The  contest  for  the  practical  supremacy  of  our  principles  is  one  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  rarely  ends;  for,  in  some  fonn  or  other,  the  safety  of  equal  rights— equal  in 
benefit  and  equal  in  burden — is  always  menaced.  Some  of  the  immediate  measures  for 
these  final  objects  of  good  government,  I  think,  ought  to  be:  To  preserve  and  improve 
the  laws  for  the  security  of  national  civil  rights;  to  make  us  effective  as  possible  pro- 
visions for  the  purity  and  fairness  of  congressional  elections;  to  establish  by  law  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  the  result  of  Presidential  elections,  so  as  to  give  the  conclusive 
effect  the  constitution  demands  to  the  action  of  each  State,  and  to  prevent  the  exercise 
by  the  Houses  of  Congress  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  appellate  or  revisory  jKiwer  over 
the  action  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  State  in  such  cases;  to  so  imjirove  the 
civil  service  as  to  diminish  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  evils  of  place-hunting  and  the 
interchange  of  favors  between  the  members  of  the  legislative  an«l  executive  branches  of 
the  government,  and  to  free  the  tenure  of  a  great  number  of  officers  from  dependence 
upon  political  favor  or  political  opinion;  to  rca<yu8t  the  revenue  laws  upon  the  basis  of 
producing  the  greatest  revenue  with  the  least  and  neare>t  equal  burden  to  the  people, 
and  of  developing  and  encouraging  the  indu'^trial  pursuits  of  every  calling  of  our  citi- 
zens; to  bring  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  governmont  in  reganl  to  the  currency 
to  the  point  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  metallic  standard  of  vjilues,  making  ccun  only  a 
legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts;  and  to  promote,  so  far  as  the  national  government 
can  lawfully  do  so,  the  increase  and  diffu^io^  of  education  among  all  the  citizens. 

A  leading  Republican  daily  i)aper  styles  Senator  Edmunds,  **  That  stern 
poHtical  Calvinist — the  ablest  constnictive  legislator  in  public  Ufe." 


PUBLIC  MEJff  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  J.  G.  FAIR. 


if  AHE6  G.  FAIR  came,  with  his  pareots,  to  this  country  in  18*8,  from 
"  Clougher,  Tyrone  County,  Ireland,  when  only  twelve  jeare  of  age, 
having  been  bom  at  Clougher,  December  3,  1831.  The  family  settled 
in  Illinois.  When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  reached 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  young  Fair,  then  eighteen  years  old, 
caught  the  fever,  and  joined  tlio  excited  crowds  of  men  of  all  ages  who 
crossed  the  jiiaina  to  the  new  Eldorado.  After  un remunerative  effort*  at 
"Long's  Bar,"  on  the  Feather  river,  he  engaged  in  quurtz  mining  at 
"Angel's,"  Calaveras  County,  and  there  so  ra]iidly  mastered  the  buaineas  that 
he  became  Superintendent  of  similar  mines  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 

He  remained  in  California  till  1660,  when  the  great  silver  mining  ex- 
citement attracted  him,  with  thousands  more,  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains to  the  the  new  "find,"  in  the  State  where  he  now  resides.  Mining, 
in  the  golden  State,  had  been  crude;  very  little  scientific  progress  having 
been  made  from  the  beginning.  Here  Mr.  Fair  again  brought  into  use  his 
remnrkahle  mitural  ability  for  engineering  and  mining,  and  so  prospered  that 
he  soon  rose  to  the  first  position  in  the  work  of  ojwning  the  metallic  ti 
of  the  region  to  the  financial  world.  He  is  said  to  have  no  equal  i 
architect  and  builder  of  i|Uartz  mills  and  chloriuizing  furnaces. 


IMTED  <rATK<  SKSAn^RS.  HI 

The  famous  *•  Com>:^x  k  ~  iirive  ful;  pliy  :o  his  y\Q\ArV*Kc  |x^»tr*  in 
the  iirTrlop-cirn:  of  ;iu>  izraiiti  and  fascinaiinc  s^^urvx  v^f  }>rivA:<  an^l  rv»- 
::o=a1  wril:h.  I::  l!?f>5  he  an^uzuchI  the  *u[*rlr.:ti:air.oy  i>f  iho  '-i^i^ir" 
mine.  4e»1  iw.^  years  later  the  aia::a;:\ mt nt  of  the  "Hale  A  Nt'TiTwss."  In 
the  interim  Mr.  Fair  had  aciasck-si  a  l^»m|x■t«  r.oy.  and  ass^viat^xl  him>**if 
with  Me»£r>.  John  W.  Maokav.  Janu>  C.  FUxxi.  and  W.  S,  O^Krien,  ivnsti- 
tuting  what  is  now  known  the  widt-  w»>rld  over  as  the  famous  "  IV^nanra" 
firm.  At  that  particular  ptrivxi.  h^^wevvr,  the  tinn  was  vvmjviniiively  un« 
known,  and  no  one  con'r^.-ture^i  what  a  va>t  amount  of  e\«\utivt  and  miniusr 
ability  was  veste^l  in  the  i^]>aeious  brains  of  that  »iuan«'ile  of  men,  who 
were  all  pos^-i-SL'rs  of  s«.»mr  wealth.  The  move  whieh  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  cok«ss««al  fortunt*s  was  thr  ai^juiMtion,  or  rather  the  Mvxirinj:.  of  the 
ciintn^l  of  the  *•  California  and  Sides"  minis,  the  "Cenirar*  min«^  Ni>s.  I 
and  2.  thtr  •* While  and  Muq»hy"  jrrxmml,  and  the  •'Kinney"  4:nnuid.  all 
of  which  were,  to  a  certain  extent.  i>'n>idenHl  valueless  at  that  time,  and 
which,  to-daj.  ctmstitute  the  Vinrinia  tVns«»lidateti  and  California  mines. 

In  acquiring  this  proj^erty  for  the  linn.  Mr.  Fair  was  the  mau.*urini:r 
spirit:  his  associates  rej*o>ini:  the  m«>st  implicit  ivntidemv  in  his  thorvnijrh 
judgment  and  remarkable  kiiowktlm*  of  everything  i*immvtt»il  with  mining 
matters.  What  his  management  resulte«l  in,  the  whole  of  the  civili/tnl 
world  knows.  Millions  up^m  millions  n^lUnl  into  hi*  tvffers,  which,  how- 
ever, ilid  not  change  his  suave  and  giuiial  disiK>sition.  He  m,Hde  no  «v<ten- 
tatious  ilisplay  of  his  wealth,  nor  diH-s  he  now,  but  is  iu»  appn^u-hable  as 
the  most  hmnble  man  in  the  communitv.  While  nii^st  men  of  his  wealth 
would  have  retiretl  fn»m  annoying  iHVU]^itions.  the  Iv'nalor  visits  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  mines  whirh  his  timi  conin^ls,  the  s*une  as  Ix^fort*  he  was  a  50- 
millionaire.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  he  contnu'tcil  >ickness  fn>in  too  much 
exposure  in  attending  to  his  bu^iness.  and  his  ]»hysici:ui  advisinl  him  to  take 
a  sea  voyage.  He  followed  the  aidvire;  but,  never  doing  anything  half 
way,  he  made  a  voyage  anmnd  the  wt^rld,  n'turning  to  Nevada  just  alH>ut 
the  time  when  the  ]K>litical   caldn^n  of  ISSO  In-gjin  sininu'Hng. 

The  Democratic  jwrty  apj^reciating  the  great  srrvicfs  Mr.  Fair  luul 
rendered  the  State  of  Nevada.  waite<l  u|Hin  him.  in  the  pi'rst>n>  o(  thr 
party's  most  prominent  leath'rs,  immediately  on  his  n»turn  h<»ini\  :uul  begged 
him  to  represent  the  **  Silver  State  "  in  the  S<'nate  of  the  Tniti'd  Siatt's.  u|H»n 
the  expiration  of  Si'nator  Sharon's  tcnn.  After  deeply  rt^iMtlering  the 
matter,  ^fr.  Fair  consented  to  br  their  stJindard-brjinT.  No  sooner  \njis  this 
announcement  made  than  that  party  was  liretl  ^vilh  an  mthuNiasm  ditlirult 
to  describe.  He  had  never  appeared  in  tlic  n*/<'  of  a  leader  of  his  party, 
but  the  latter  knew  that  a  man  of  such  sterling  tjualitifs  as  he  pi>ss(»ssc's 
would  crown  their  elTorts  with  success.  He  was  elected,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  will  faithfully  look  after  all  the  irrcat  interests  of  that  new  State 
of  his  adoption,  which  has  both  contributed  to  his  princely  fortimes  and 
honored  him  with  the  highest  trust  in  her  gift.  He  is  married,  and  blest 
with  four  children,  his  wife  beiny:  a  ladv  admired  and  lovctl  \\  herever  she  is 
known. 


PVBUU  MEN  OF  lO-UAr. 


HON.  JAMES  T.  FARLEY. 

(|AME8  T.  FARLEY  was  elected  in  1878.  ax  a  Democrat,  to  succeed 

1  the  Hon.  A,  A.  Sargent,  Republican,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  tak- 
his  seat  March  19,  1879.  The  home  of  the  Senator  is  at  Jackson, 
Almador  County,  CaUfomia,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sacramento;  a  flouriah- 
ing  village  with  valuable  mines  in  the  neig)iborliood. 

During  his  brief  CoDgressional  life  he  has  not  been  conspicuous  in 
debate;  and  his  name  has  often  been  (for  Bome  good  reason,  doubtless,) 
among  the  absent  ur  non-voting  members.  In  the  r^ord  of  one  measure  of 
unusual  interest  we  find  his  vote  on  all  the  pro)x>scd  amendments  tUlita  final 
passage;  the  bUl  drawing  sharply  the  party  lines,  and  indicating^  Mr.  Par- 
ley's position  to  be  at  least  that  of  a,  decided  party  man.  This  iras  tba 
Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  April  5,  1879.  The  great  feature  of  It  was  the 
"  rider,"  or  "  political  section,"  which  wa-t  the  reason  of  its  veto  by  Pi*d- 
dcnt  Hayex. 

Mr.  Farley  favored  this  bill  and  '■  rider,"  voting  for  both  throughout 
their  pendency  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  wa.i,  however,  vetoed  by  President 
nayea,  because  of  its  e.icmjJifving  the  reprehensible  practice  of  tacking 
political  "riders"  upon  what  should  lie  ])urcly  appropriation  bills;  and  for 
various  other  rensons. 


VXllKU  STATES  SKXATOttS. 


HOW.  THOMAS  W.  FERRY. 


^HOMAS  WIUTB  PEKRY  wax  the  stvontl  oon  of  a  Confrrvgntlonta 
I  clergyman,  the  Rev.  SI.  M.  Ferry  of  Gmnby,  MaBRneliuiirtti),  who 
18  a  miiuiionary  of  thv  A.  U.  0.  F.  M.  at  Markinaw.  in  If^SS.  Hero 
Thomas  W.  wns  liorn,  June  I,  1B23.  Tho  father  removed  hiii  family  to 
Gnad  Haven,  Ottawa  C'ounty,  Mich.,  then  a  wilderness,  and  tliere  he 
trained  up  his  family  umiil  the  Htni^^les  and  jirivationA  incident  to  a  pioneer 
life.  His  boTB  (^'ew  up  under  llit  disciplinu  of  a  stntn;;  mind,  a  cultured 
intellect  and  a  Cliristian  exam]>1e. 

Thomafi  W.  received  only  the  edncation  of  the  villase  whool.  lie 
flrtrt  entered  the  murcaDtile  business  h<>  a  ek-rk.  in  Kigin,  IllinuiB.  After  a 
service  of  about  two  years  he  relumed  to  Orand  Haven,  enterinj;  his 
father's  store  there,  and  subsciiuentiy  i)eeame  a  partner  witli  Ilia  father  and 
older  brother  in  the  lumber  firm  of  Ferry  &  Sons.  Whether  cicrkinf;  in  it 
store,  getting  out  timber  in  the  womls.  making  Hliinglen,  nmning  \oga  down 
Grand  river,  or  mipcrvi^ng  the  munufiicture  and  sliipnient  of  lumber,  hu 
was  always  remarkable  for  an  indomitable  eiierfry  tliat  never  allowed  failure 
to  enter  among  hi^  {tossibilities,  and  was  furemust  whenever  hard  work  wa4 
requimt«  to  succeaa.     His  first  i)olitical  associiitions  wore  with  the  Wliiga 
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by  whom  he  was  elected  to  the  clerkship  of  Ottawa  County  in  1847,  and  in 
1850  was  by  them  elected  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  serving 
two  terms.  After  the  disintegration  of  the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Repub- 
lican, and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  two  years.  He  served 
as  Vice-President  for  Michigan  in  the  Chicago  Republican  Convention  of 
1860,  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln;  was  appointed  in  1864  to  represent 
Michigan  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery; 
was  elected  in  1864  Representative  from  Michigan  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gi-ess,  and  reelected  to  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Con- 
gresses. From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  his  well-known  thorough- 
ness and  ability  secured  his  appointment  upon  important  committees.  He 
is  emphatically  a  hard  worker.  His  services  while  in  the  House,  upon  the 
Committees  on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads,  Military,  War  Debts  of  Loyal 
States,  Naval  Affairs,  and  on  Rules,  were  effective  and  continuous,  and  to 
him,  as  Chairman  of  the  sub-Committee  on  the  New  York  Post-office,  that 
metropolis  is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  commodious  building,  which 
service  was  highly  complimented  at  the  time  by  the  New  York  Herald, 

He  was  appointed  from  the  Michigan  delegation  to  represent  his  State  in 
the  Escort  of  Honor  which  accompanied  the  remains  of  the  martyred  Lincoln 
through  the  great  cities  of  the  nation  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  Before  taking: 
his  seat  in  the  Forty-second  Congress  he  was  elected  by  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  first  elected  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  March  9,  1875,  and  held  the  office  continuously 
four  years  and  thirty-seven  days  by  ree lections  December  20,  1875,  March  5, 
1877,  February  26,  1878,  April  17,  1878,  and  March  3,  1879.  Of  the  fifty- 
two  Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  two  had  had  a  longer'  term  of  service.  In  the  Senate  he 
was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  also  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post-Offices  and  Post  Roads.  He  has  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Railroads,  and  Naval  Affairs,  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post  Roads.  He  is  third  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  He  is  now  the  senior  Senator,  in 
term  of  office,  from  the  entire  west  and  south.  On  the  25th  of  December,* 
1874,  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  revising  and  re-classifying  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  a  delicate  matter  in  so  conservative  a  body.  After  two  years 
labor  he  reported  the  revision,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  without 
amendment,  and  now  remains  the  standing  authority  of  the  Senate. 

His  ability  as  a  presiding  officer  and  familiarity  with  parliamentary  law 
were  severely  tested  during  the  long  impeachment  trial  of  Secretary  of  War, 
Belknap.  Some  of  his  most  effective  works  and  speeches  were  directed  against 
those  provisions  of  the  Chicago  Relief  Bill  for  remitting  the  duty  on 
Canadian  lumber,  which  would  have  depreciated  the  price  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  hmiber  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  His 
scries  of  speeches  in  July,  1876,  in  defense  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill, 
undoubtedly  secured  the  api)ropriations  for  the  great  lakes  at  that  time. 
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On  March  8,  1875,  after  a  two-years'  struggle,  he  finally  procured  the 
passage  of  the  act  for  the  Mackinac  National  Park. 

On  December  7,  1873«  he  was  the  first  to  submit  a  plan  to  remedy  the 
evils  growing  out  of  the  panic  of  1873,  and  advocated  the  following 
propositions :  first,  to  remove  the  monopoly  features  of  the  national  banking 
system;  second,  to  stop  the  contraction  of  national  currency  and  make  it 
equal  to  coin  and  receivable  for  duties;  tliird,  to  issue  a  low-ratc-interest 
bond ;  and  fourth,  to  substitute  silver  for  fractitmal  currency.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  ever)'  one  of  those  .propositions,  first  advocated  by  him, 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the  land.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
special  Senate  Committee  that  framed  the  resumption  act  of  January  14, 
1875.  His  speech,  *'  Greenbacks  Redeemable  in  and  Equal  to  Coin,"  made 
in  the  Senate  3Iay  2,  1878,  was  reprinted  in  different  editions  to  the  extent 
of  100,000  copies  by  the  Republican  Conjjressional  Committee,  and  was  of 
great  service  in  liealing  dissensions  in  the  jMirty  ranks.  He  has  always  been 
conspicuous  to  promote  the  refimding  of  the  national  debt  into  low-nite- 
interest  bonds.  During  the  third  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Caucus  Committee  of  seven  Republican  Senators  on 
the  refunding  of  the  government  loan  into  3  per  cent,  and  3J  i>er  cent, 
bonds. 

By  the  death  of  Vice-President  Wilson  in  1875,  he  stood  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  and  as  acting  Vice-President  he  served  until  the 
close  of  President  Grant's  term.  In  tlie  absence  of  the  President  he  was 
called  upon  to  preside  at  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  and  celebration  at 
Philadel])hia.  July  21,  1879.  His  address  was  of  marked  eloquence,  and 
well  worthy  the  dignity  of  so  imi>ortant  an  occasion. 

Probably  the  greatest  service  which  he  has  rendered  the  country  was 
performed  by  virtue  of  his  ofticial  ix)sition,  and  the  duties  thereby  devolv- 
ing upon  him  under  the  constitution  in  connection  with  the  electoral  count 
of  1876-7.  Through  all  of  the  sixteen  joint  meetings,  he  presided  with  rare 
vigor  and  ability.  Perhaj)s  the  most  critical  moment  was  in  the  meeting 
succeeding  the  wild  scenes  of  disorder  in  a  night  session,  when  he  skilfully 
niled  out  the  sham  returns  from  Vermont,  amid  intense  excitement,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  Congress  would  come  to  an  end,  and  the  count  not  be 
completed.  A  slight  error,  or  even  a  want  of  tact  or  management,  and  all 
would  have  been  lost.  The  close  of  the  long  and  weary  battle  of  the  great- 
est i)olitical  giants  of  the  day  finally  terminated  without  bloo<lshed,  and 
without  disgrace  to  the  nation;  and  at  four  o'clock  and  ten  minutes,  on 
the  morning  of  March  2d,  the  then  Vice-President,  Ferry,  had  the  gratify- 
ing pleasure  of  finally  declaring  the  ele(rtion  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and 
signing  the  official  certificates  constituting  their  credentials.  Tlie  highest  en- 
dorsement of  his  ability  and  fairness  during  the  count  was  his  reelection 
thereafter  as  President  of  the  Senate,  without  a  nomination  by  the  opposi- 
tion, and  by  unanimous  vote. 

10 
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Mr.  Fftrry  \%  \i\  the  full  ri^or  of  manhood;  is  now  about  fifty-two  years 
f^lrl,  n  linrlw'lor,  anrl  a  man  of  pleasing  address;  dignified  without  austerity, 
anrl  eminently  genial  in  Hfxnal  intercourse.  He  retains  the  utmost  confidence 
of  thr»«fi  whf)m  fwrty  or  buBiness  has  brought  into  contact  with  him, 
not  only  for  hin  twrt  and  ability,  but  for  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  his 
priviito  life.  He  haM  Ijeen  from  boyhood  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
(■hurch,  and  Is  an  farnest  worker  in  all  moral  and  benevolent  enterprises. 
In  *'x  tempore  del  Hit  e,  wh(?ther  on  the  platform  or  in  legislative  bodies, 
Mr.  Kerry  excelH,  taking  the  floor  less  on  local  than  on  national  subjects. 
The  true  key  to  thr  almolute  faith  and  reliance  so  earnestly  maintained  by 
the  pnrtiHaii  and  pernonal  friends  of  Mr.  Ferry,  lies  in  the  proof  he  has  given 
to  fully  anHw««r  tlw  r(M|iiirenient»  of  whatever  position  he  has  been  called 
tt|Nin  to  fill.  A  f(*w  dnyH  ngo  Captain  D.  G.  McRichic,  commanding  the 
Uniti'd  Stiites  naval  vesnel  Tallapoosa,  presented  Senator  Ferrj-  with  a  very 
valualth*  memento  of  the  late  war  which,  by  a  coincidence,  seemed  to  be 
tiiu<»d  jtiHt  an  ptihlie  inti'n»Ht  was  drawn  to  the  noble  deeds  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Fiirragut  in  eonst'quenee  of  the  recent  unveiling  of  his  statue  in 
>Yns!iington.  The  tn>phy  is  the  staff  which  carried  the  admiraVs  pennant 
t)ir«>u^)i  all  the  enpigements  on  the  Mississippi,  including  that  of  Port 
HudHon.  and  thn>ugh  the  exploits  of  pjissing  the  forts  of  Mobile  harbor. 
It  is  of  ash  and  sunuounted  by  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  battle- 
axe,  whieh  was  struck  by  a  s|Hnit  shell  fn>m  Fort  Morgan.  The  fracture  is 
unittnl  by  a  silver  K'uul.  The  staff  on  which  the  pennant  is  carried,  and  all 
the  iH^at  furuitun^  of  the  ,idminU's  yaohi,  was  pn^senteii  to  Captain  McRichie 
l^orst^naUv  by  Admiral  Farramit  a  short  time  lH*fore  his  death.  In  recogni- 
tion of  Senator  Feng's  familiaritv  with  naval  affairs,  and  his  lonjf  connec- 
lion  with  the  naval  ivmmitttHV?  of  the  House  and  Si*nate.  Captain  McRichie, 
who  st^an\l  in  the  enga4^'ments  of  which  that  fi.%g>staff  is  a  sunivor.  pre- 
sent r-*l  the  Senator  with  the  same  as  a  mark  of  pergonal  esteem. 

MiohijTiin  has  made  the  nation  her  debtor  bv  ^rivinc  to  it  the  services  of 
a  Sot^ator  wh^^se  oharaoter  enhance*  their  T«liie  by  the  luster  ii  sheds  upon 
all  the  rt-^lations  of  life. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  FRYE. 


%ILLIAM  P.  FRYE  from  his  birth  Ims  Iwon  i.lcntifit^  with  the  hld- 
\  tory  of  the  cntcriirising  city  of  Lpwiston.  5It'.,  then  a  ])U'«!«iit 
village  on  the  lianks  of  thf  Androscojrfrin.  Here  he  was  bom 
Sept.  2,  1831,  and  passed  his  early  childlioiMl,  nttindinj;  ihe  sctuiols  of  tlie 
neighborhood.  He  then  jjrepHrrd  for  llowdoin  I'dlK'tii',  and  fn^idiiatod  at 
that  iDstitution  in  the  Htiininer  of  ISIO.  Thr  law  H-as  hin  elioscii  jirofewtiou, 
and  his  practice  became  liicmtive.  Sir.  Frye  whh  n  ihciiiIkt  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  1861  and  IWZ.  The  city  eliose  him  SInyor  in  lSfW-lt7,  and 
the  latter  year  he  wax  agnin  in  tlie  I^cgii^lature  of  Maine,  and  also  was  ail- 
pointed  Attomey-Genoral  of  tlie  State,  holding;  this  oltice  lit)  IMh).  Tlirev 
years  later  he  was  placed  ui>oii  the  Xatioiial  Itejiiililiean  lixecutivo  Commit- 
tee, and  refilccted  for  the  camimi^n  <)f  187(1.  He  has  lieen  a  nienilx'r  of 
Congress  from  the  Forty-second,  to  M'hich  lie  wa.s  elected  a«  a  Kejiubiicnn. 
and  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and  feiiriess  in  advoc-aling 
and  working  for  the  interests  of  his  imrty.  Mr.  Frye  served  cfliciently  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  on  that  of  Ways  an<i  Cleans. 

Upon  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  succeed  Senator  Dlainc, 
after  the  appointment  of  the  tatter  to  his  ]>03ition  itk  the  Cabinet  of  President 
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Garfield)  Mr.  Frye  resigned  his  place  in  the  House,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate,  March  18,  1881.  There  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  a  member  of  that  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  In 
1880,  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
Among  the  many  able  speeches  of  Mr.  Frye  was  that  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  "Doorkeeper  of  the  House,"  which 
was  largely  if  not  decisively  influential  in  his  removal.  It  was  pointed  with 
wit  and  humor  at  the  expense  of  the  opposite  party,  against  whose  tactics  it 
was  directed ;  an  impromptu  and  very  successful  effort.  The  Senator  had 
gone  over  the  "  Soldiers' Roll  in  Democratic  care,"  and  after  giving  the 
testimony  of  several  whose  names  were  there,  showing  their  imfitness  for 
such  honorable  enrollment,  he  closed  with  the  following  passage,  amidst 
great  applause: 

Oh!  spirit  of  the  immortal  FaUtaff!  give  us  one  hour  of  thy  time,  and  at  tap  of  dram 
and  squeak  of  fife  drill  this  glorious  battalion  of  Democratic  crippled  and  disabled 
soldiers.  See  them  fall  into  line  I  Here  comes  the  venerable  gentleman  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Then  the  Mexican  war  contributes  its  share;  then  the  Kavy  sends  in  its  boy;  then 
the  son  of  the  dead  Fitzhugh  comes  into  view ;  then  comes  the  Irish  brigade  with  Michael 
J.  Flannegan,  'diseased  for  many  years;"  then  the  man  that  sprained  his  ankle  when 
drilling  in  1861;  and  then  that  asthmatic  fellow.  So  they  march  up  to  drill,  one  after 
another;  and  the  spirit  of  Falstaff,  disgusted  with  the  display,  takes  heavenward  its 
fiight,  shouting  back  as  it  goes: 

*  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  soused  gurnet.  I  have  misused  the  King's 
press  damnably.  .  .  .  My  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  sergeants, 
gentlemen,  etc.,  and  such  as  indeed  were  never  soldiers.  .  .  .  Pll  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.* 

In  the  first  session  of  the  last  Congress,  Mr.  Frye  made  a  speech  on 
Finance,  in  reply  to  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
It  was  circulated  by  the  million  among  the  people,  and  reprinted  in  several 
foreign  languages.  The  bills  for  the  distribution  of  the  Geneva  Award  to 
the  actual  sufferers  against  the  claims  of  Insurance  companies  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Frye,  and  with  satisfactory  results;  the  same 
having  passed  the  House  three  times.  To  these  has  the  Senator's  attention 
been  given.  He  was  the  pioneer  in  Congress  in  advocating  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  propagation  of  food  fishes,  originating  the  entire  movement  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  beneficent  enterprise  he  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  from  the  outset,  but  now  he  can  see  it  move  forward  by  its  own 
momentum.  The  Senator  does  not  disguise  a  practical  interest  in  the  "finny 
tribe,"  which  his  vacations  in  the  northern  forests,  annually,  illustrate  at 
the  expense  of  the  ''speckled  beauties"  which  he  invoked  Congress  to  pro- 
tect. Indeed,  he  once  jovially  remarked  in  connection  with  his  varied 
success,  that  he  ''was  a  splendid  fisherman,  excelling  in  this  more  than  in 
anything  else." 

Mr.  Frye's  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  was  made  April  20, 1881,  during 
the  protracted  debate  on  the  proposed  change  in  certain  ofi&cials  of  that 
body,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Mahone's  position  toward  the  Republican 
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party.  While  its  timeliness  was  criticised,  its  ability  was  not  questioned. 
Its  burden  was  an  arraignment  of  the  South  upon  all  the  old  issues  of  slavery, 
together  with  those  of  the  war  and  their  post-bellum  history.  We  give  a 
few  of  the  closing  passages : 

There  were,  unfortunately,  two  civilizations  in  this  land  of  ours:  the  one  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  North,  founded  upon  the  school4x>ok  and  the  Bible;  the  other  the 
civilization  of  the  South,  planted  upon  slaven-;  the  one  a  pure  democracy,  the  other  an 
aristocracy  maintained  on  barbarism.  They  could  not  live  side  by  side  in  the  same 
countr}-;  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  sooner  or  later  to  open  up  between  them,  and 
God  was  to  give  the  victory  to  one  or  the  other. 

Ah,  but,  thank  God,  civilization,  bom  from  the  Bible  m  well  as  the  school4)ook,  pre- 
vailed, and  not  a  dollar  was  confiscated,  not  a  man  was  hung,  not  a  man  was  punished, 
and  when  the  great  commander  said  to  the  conquered  men,  '  Go  home  in  peace,  be  good 
citizens,  and  I  will  take  care  of  you,*  the  great  heart  of  the  North  jiui«l,  amen  and 
amen.  In  the  mean  time  we  had  made  four  million  men,  women,  and  children  free. 
While  you  were  carr^'lng  on  your  war  they  staid  at  home,  worked  your  fanns,  und  took 
care  of  vour  wive*  and  vour  little  children;  thev  were  faithful,  they  were  kind,  thev 
were  tender;  they  never  betray eil  you — not  once. 

By  our  civilization,  we  come  once  more  and  we  say  to  you  solemnly  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  6tate«,  M-hite  or  black,  foreign-bom  or  native-bom,  shall  have  and 
ei\joy  all  the  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  his  country'.  Ay,  more, 
we  say  to  you  now,  com))el1ed  by  that  same  civilization,  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  statute-book  shall  be  enforced  in  every  inch  of  territory  over  which 
floats  the  Stars  and  Stri]>o.»;  and.  Senators  from  the  South,  by  the  help  and  in  the  name 
of  almighty  God  we  will  accomplish  tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  Frye  is  among  the  most  populiu-  campaiprn  speakers  who  take  the 
platform  ujwn  party  issues  on  the  eve  of  elections,  in  the  Northern  States. 
He  has  also  been  listened  to  with  much  pleasure  on  various  literary  oc- 
casions, and  other  gatherings  of  the  jK'oj)le. 

We  find  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **Burnsiana,''  a  glowing  address  before 
the  **Bums  Club  of  Washington/'  delivered  at  its  annual  reunion  in  1876, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following : 

Scotland,  for  more  than  a  thou.^and  years,  for  lil)erty  and  the  ripht  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  (M.iiscjonce,  foupht  the  whole  i)ow('r  of  England,  until  the 
blood  of  her  brave  sons  washed  every  mountain  side,  drenclied  every  valley,  tinged 
every  lake  and  river.  Now  you  know  well  that  the  cause  a  nation  espouses  and  fights 
for  has  a  reflex  action  upon  her  peojile.  Spain  fought  for  conquest  and  frlavor^',  and  to- 
day is  a  bankrupt  l>eggar  among  the  nation«*,  impotent  to  hold  in  subjection  one  little 
Island  of  the  Sea.  Rome  fought  for  glory  and  empire,  and  she  is  only  known  in  history. 
Our  Bepublic  fouglit  for  lil)erty,  equal  rights,  and  humanity,  and  thi«  year  the  world  will 
join  in  her  centennial.  Scotland  oanie  out  fn^ni  her  fier^*  furnace  of  war  purified.  Those 
savage,  idolatrous  tribes  of  Caledonians  gradually  grew  into  the  brave,  intelligent,  God- 
fearing soldiers,  who  just  before  entering  the  battle  at  llannockbum,  to  a  man.  knelt, 
and  with  uplifted  hearts  and  hands  asked  help  from  the  God  of  Rattles.  King  Edward, 
seeing  them,  cried.  'The  cravens  already  ask  mercy;*  to  whom  an  English  banm  re- 
plied: ' Sup,  they  ask  no  merey  of  us;  they  pray  for  help  from  God.  They  will  conquer 
or  die.'    And  they  conquered!     ........ 
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In  the  arts,  sciences,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  she  has  no  occasion  to  hide  her 
face.  Such  a  country,  so  cold,  so  barren,  so  mountainous,  so  torn  and  distracted  by 
worthless  wars,  only  300  miles  long  and  200  wide,  with  such  glorious  fruits  of  the  highest 
civilization  I  Whence  did  it  come?  From  the  perpetual  contest  for  liberty  and  equal 
rights  and  religion,  the  school  book,  and  the  bible.  This  civilization,  indigenous  to  the 
cold  countries  of  the  north,  crossed  the  ocean,  landed  on  the  bleak,  barren  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  toiled,  suffered,  and  fought  until,  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  declared  in 
words  that  shall  live  forever,  making  glad  the  hearts  of  toiling  millions,  'All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal,'  and  a  clarion  voice  from  Scotia's  shore  replied,  '  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that.'     Under  its  inspiration,  independence  was  achieved,  and  England  lost 

from  her  diadem  one  of  its  brightest  jewels More  than  a  century  ago  this 

glorious  old  Scotland,  inspired  by  such  civilization,  labored  nnd  brought  forth  a  child, 
laid  him  in  a  mud-covered  hut,  gave  him  to  a  mother  who  loved  the  *  dear  God,'  and  to 
a  father  who  feared  Him.  Then  the  boy  with  no  lingering  step,  with  satchel  and  book, 
went  to  the  humble  school,  while  at  home  the  master  and  mistress  taught, 

*  An*  O  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway, 

And  mind  your  duty  duly  mom  and  night, 
Lest  In  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 

Implore  His  counsel  an'  assisting  might ; 
Th^  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright* 

Mr.  Prye  eloquently  dwelt  upon  **  the  leavening  of  this  land  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  by  that  civilization,  till  every  fetter  was  broken,  and  liberty  be- 
came the  heritage  of  all." 

Bates  College,  Maine,  has  recently  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  is  on  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  Director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Lewiston,  and  of  several  of  the  large  manufacturing 
companies  of  that  city  and  its  vicinity.  Senator  Frye  is  progressive  in  his 
aims  and  activities,  and  is  identified  with  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material 
interests  of  the  people. 


k 


UXITED  STATES  SKXATORS. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  H.  GARLAND. 

;  UGU8TUS  II.  GARLAND  it  a  Ttciiu^Minu  by  the  mere  tact  of  his 
birth,  which  occurrwl  in  Tipton  counly,  TcnttesBCi',  Jime  U,  1832,  liia 
parents  rcmovin^r  to  Arkunmu)  the  next  yi-nr.  Early  in  hiw  youth  he 
became  a  Kentuckiuii  For  a-venil  yuunt,  vliile  piireiiiiiK  hin  stiidit'H  i>t  St. 
Mary's  College  nod  St.  Jiisc])h's  ('olle^e.  He  Ihcii  n'turnfd  to  Arkniuuix, 
prepared  for  tlie  liiir,  anil  vaw  admilleil  to  prui^tii/e  at  Wushiiigton  in  that 
State  in  1858.     He  reniovcil  to  Little  U<K-k  in  lli5G. 

Four  years  later,  ut  the  oilvent  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tlie  Presidency  he  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  HO'CalIc<l  right  of  iieceiwion ;  anil  when  the  State 
Convention  of  ArknniiaH  met  to  pana  the  ordinance  of  Kf-ceHsion  in  18fil  ho 
was  a  dclegittc  to  the  wime.  Ii»  May  of  the  same  year  ho  was  a  member  of 
the  Provisional  C'ongreKK  which  met  at  Jtontffoiiiery,  Alabama,  and  later  of 
the  Confederate  Congrew.  He  wa.s  an  iielive  inemtier  of  the  C'onfederate 
House  of  Kc{iTeitentatives  until  elected  to  the  Confederate  (k'nate,  where  he 
continued  to  serve  the  Southern  cause  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  181111  he 
was  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Arkanxas.  but  upon  his  ap{>eanmeo 
in  the  Senate,  Marcli  4,  1867,  lie  was  not  jH'rmitted  to  take  liis  seat  on  ae- 
count  of  his  "unrepentant"  attitude  concerning  the  recent  revolt.  Mr,  (>nr- 
land  went  before  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  with  the  test-oatli 
question,  and  tliere  won  liis  case. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  JAMES  Z.  GEORGE. 


I*  AMES  Z.  GEORGE  is  b.  native  of  Georgia,  where  he  was  born  in  1838. 

\  In  his  boyhood  he  removed  with  hie  father's  famitj  to  MissisHippi, 
where  he  waa  sent  to  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  In  1846 
the  Mexican  war  awakened  the  military  spirit  in  the  land,  and  especially  near 
the  border  of  the  invaded  country.  Young  George,  then  only  eighteeo 
years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the  Mississippi  Rifle  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Jefferson  Davis.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  George  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  Bar  won  confidence  in  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  having  become  especially  familiar 
vritb  the  statutes  of  his  own  Stat«.  Duriog  several  eubsequeDt  ye<uv  he 
compiled  five  volumes  of  Mississippi  Reports. 

In  1861  Mr.  George  again  abandoned  his  professional  lite  for  the  battle- 
field, espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  and  took  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.     At  the  close  of  his  service  in  the  field  he  resumed  his  profession. 

Raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Sujiremc  Court  of  Mississippi,  he  was  elected 
by  his  associatcB  to  the  position  of  Chief -Justice,  which  was  exchanged 
in  the  autumn  of  1880  for  that  of  United  States  Senator  in  place  of  the  Hon, 
Blanche  K.  Bruce.  He  look  his  seat  March  4,  IS81.  His  general  ability 
and  post  record  inspire  confidence  in  his  success  in  the  Senate  chamber. 


UStTSD  STATES  3BXAT0BS. 


HON.  ARTHUR  P.  GORMAN. 


;  HTHDR  P.  GOHMAN  i»  tlie  eldest  mm  of  Peter  OormAn.  who  married 
Elizabeth  A.  Brown.  He  was,  boni  in  Howurd  county,  Marjlaad, 
'  HarRli  11,  1839.  Ilia  futher  was  n  fanner  and  a  \aTgc  contractor  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  nmny 
jcara.  Ho  waa  a  native  of  Baltimore.  Hih  irrandfather,  John  Onrmnn,  came 
to  America  from  Ireliind  in  the  year  1800,  iind  settled  in  Hnrriwbur);,  Pcnn. ; 
he  afterwards  removed  to  Baltimore.  Hisniother  descended  from  the  family 
of  Bamuel  Brown,  who  were  of  English  blood.  Imt  cnnic  from  Scotland  to 
this  country  before  the  Revolution  and  took  part  in  that  war,  fightiny  bravely 
io  the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

Of  this  family,  also,  two  great  uncles  of  Mr.  Gorninn  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  war  of  1812.  The  advantages  of  education  wliich  Mr.  (Tonnan 
enjoyed  in  early  life  were  very  limited.  He  attended  the  public  school  in 
Howard  county  for  only  a  brief  jwriod,  when,  in  IftlS.  at  the  early  age  of 
thirteen,  he  went  to  Washington,  and  through  the  influence  of  .Judge 
Edward  Hammond,  then  a  menil>er  of  C'ongrcss  from  Maryland,  und  of  Sen- 
ator Stephen  A.  Douglas,  received  a  i>0Mtion  as  page  in  the  United  Staten 
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Senate.  Here  his  amiable  and  obliging  disposition,  and  his  prompt  per- 
formance of  duties,  made  him  a  general  favorite.  He  was  advanced  from 
one  iM)sition  of  trust  to  another,  under  tlie  rules  of  promotion,  until  he  was 
finally  made  Postmaster.  The  Senate  became  Republican  in  1861,  but  such 
was  his  popularity  that,  although  he  was  a  pronounced  Democrat,  he  was 
retained  in  its  service.  In  1866,  after  he  had  been  in  that  service  for  four- 
teen years,  and  was  then  Postmaster  to  the  Senate,  he  became  very  active  in 
opposition  to  the  effort  to  impeach  President  Johnson.  This  gave  offense  to 
the  Republican  majority,  and  caused  hi&  removal.  Inmiediately  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  and  other  Democratic  members  of  the 
Senate,  with  Montgomery  Blair,  united  in  a  petition  to  the  President  to 
secure  his  appointment  as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Fifth  District 
of  Maryland,  which  was  granted,  making  his  commission  to  date  from  the 
day  of  his  removal.  Messrs.  Fessenden  of  Maine,  Morgan  of  New  York,  and 
other  conservative  Republicans,  united  with  the  minority  to  secure  liLs  con- 
firmation. The  Fifth  District  comprised  all  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
down  to  Point  Lookout,  and  had  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  Its  accounts  had  never  been  closed,  yet  when  Mr. 
Gorman  left  the  office  they  were  closed  in  less  than  six  months. 

In  the  autumn  of  1860,  having  already  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  political  contests  of  the  time,  he  was  elected,  with  Judge  William  M. 
Merrick,  to  represent  his  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates.  His  influence 
began  to  be  decidedly  felt  before  the  end  of  the  first  session.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  for  the  succeeding  term  of 
1872,  and  elected  to  the  Speakership  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  Ids 
party  in  caucus.  He  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  Constitutional  amendments, 
but  when  they  became  a  part  of  the  national  fundamental  law  he  approved 
them,  and,  with  the  Hon.  Fred.  Stone,  proposed  and  secured  from  the  State 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  per  annum  for  the  education  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, coming  down  from  his  chair  and  advocating  the  measure  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House.  Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  session  he  was  elec- 
ted President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  for  four  years  to  succeed  Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll, 
Governor  of  the  State.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  was  elected  by  the  people  of  Howard  county  to  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land in  1879,  and  was,  by  the  legislature  which  assembled  in  1880,  elected 
to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  place 
of  Hon.  W.  P.  Whyte.  Mr.  Gorman  had  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
in  the  Democratic  caucus,  and  the  entire  vote  and  the  vote  of  one  Indepen- 
dent at  the  election.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  March  4,  1881,  and  is 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATOBS. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  GROOHE. 


SB  B.  GROOME,  son  of  the  lute  Colonel  John  Charles  Oroome, 
I  was  born  at  Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Marjinnd,  April  4,  1838.  Besides 
the  fortune  of  birth,  he  Iihm  hn<I  such  ndvuntngeit  its  wealth  and  social 
position  bestow,  and  has  by  an  honorable  caretT  reflccteil  credit  on  his 
ancestors.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Cecil  Jlar  in  the  spring  of  1661,  and  soon 
attained  to  a  creditable  position  and  rciniincrutivu  practice.  Like  his  fiilher, 
he  has  the  reputation  of  a  high-toned  and  honorable  lawyer,  afFable  and 
courteous  in  social  life.  In  18T8  he  married  Alice  L.  Edmonxon,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Horace  Leeda  Edmonson,  of  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

Politically,  Mr.  Oroome  haH  alwajii  been  axealous  and  consistent  Demo- 
crat. He  fully  identifiMl  himself  with  that  pirty  at  the  outbreak  of  tho 
civil  war;  was  active  in  keepin(r  u|i  and  maintaining  its  orgitniKat ion  through 
all  ita  defeats,  until  ihe  fall  of  18(10,  when  it  again  secured  a  majority  in 
Cecil  County.  In  1867  he  was  elected  n  member  of  the  Keforni  Convention, 
called  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  the  Statir.  From  1867  to  1H71,  Mr. 
Qroome  evinced  no  desire  for  jiolitical  ]>referment,  Imt  was  alwiiys  active  in 
the  canvass  of  his  county  for  the  surecAs  of  his  jiarly.  In  1871  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  At  that  M'ssion  he  at  once  took  rank  as 
one  of  its  prominent  members.    Early  in  the  session  an  election  was  held 
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for  United  States  Senator.  After  a  number  of  ballots  had  been  taken,  there 
were  but  three  of  the  ten  gentlemen  voted  for  that  received  a  larger  number 
of  votes  than  Mr.  Groome.  He  then  stated  that  he  was  not  a  candidate, 
asked  the  privilege  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  declared  his  preference  that  the 
*' Senatorial  contest  should  be  speedily  ended  by  the  success  of  any  promi- 
nent Eastern  Maryland  Democrat,  rather  than  protracted  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  successful.  ^^  During  the  session  he  not  only  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  but  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
on  the  several  committees  of  which  he  was  a  member,  especially  the  Judi- 
ciary. At  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Groome  had  made  a  reputation  rarely 
acquired  by  so  young  a  man — a  legislator  in  his  first  term.  He  was  op- 
])oscd  to  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  but,  acting 
with  his  party,  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  Electoral  ticket,  and  entered 
actively  into  the  canvass.  In  1878  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  was  assiduous  in  his  labors  during  that  session.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  fuid  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  on  Elections.  * 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Gk)vemor  White,  who  had  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator,  several  prominent  names  were  before  the  Legislature,  but 
such  was  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Groome  that  in  the  caucus  he  received 
sixty-two  of  the  seventy  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  In  a  few  days  after 
he  was  elected  Governor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party,  and  was  inau- 
gurated on  Wednesday,  March  4,  1874.  Governor  Groome's  first  ofidcial  act 
was  so  graceful  a  com])limcnt  to  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  and  does  such 
credit  alike  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  head,  that  the  writer  deems  it  worthy 
of  notice.  When  Colonel  John  C.  Groome  was  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
at  a  dinner  i>arty  in  Chestertown,  some  one  present  inquired  of  Colonel 
Groome  what  would  be  his  action  on  certain  matters  in  case  of  his  election. 
The  Colonel  playfully  replied  * '  he  had  decided  on  but  one  official  act,  and 
that  was  to  make  his  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Spencer,  who  sat  at  his  table, 
an  Aid  on  his  Staff,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel."  Immediately  3Ir.  Spencer 
was  congratulated,  and  thereafter  was  often  awarded  that  title.  Seventeen 
years  after,  the  son  was  made  Governor,  and  before  congratulatory  hand- 
shaking was  over  after  his  inauguration,  he  directed  the  Adjutant-General  to 
issue  a  commission  to  Mr.  Spencer,  as  one  of  his  Aids  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  thus  ratifying,  as  he  said,  the  act  of  his  father.  During  his  official 
term  a  number  of  speeches  and  addresses  delivered  by  him  added  largely  to 
his  reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  His  message  to  tlie  Legislature  was 
conceded  to  l>e  a  creditable  and  able  State  j)aper. 

At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1878,  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March,  1879.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  so  young  a  man  has  occupied  so  many  honorable  and 
prominent  positions.  But  forty-three  years  of  age,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Reform  Convention,  twice  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  now  is  her  lepresentative  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which 
position  he  is  eminently  distinguishing  himself. 


k 


UHITED  8TATB8  8SNAT0SS. 


HON.  U  FAYETTE  GROVER. 

•JwfeA  FATETTE  GROVER  in  a  New  Enfrlftnder  by  birth  and  early  edn- 
jfll.  cation.  Bora  in  BctlK'l.  Oxford  County,  Maine,  November  3fl,  1828, 
^t  he  went  from  the  ])ublic  school  to  Oould'a  Aeademy  of  that  town, 
where  he  prepared  for  Bowdoin  College.  After  remaining  tlipre  two  years, 
he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  prejtarcd  fur  the  Bar,  and  woa  admitted 
to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Penngylvania  in  1850.  The  great  and  "Far 
Weat "  attracttd  the  young  attorney,  and  Salem,  Oregon,  became  hia  place  of 
reridence.  The  Territorial  Legislature  elected  liim  Prosecuting  Attorney  of 
the  Second  Judicial  District  for  1851-3,  and  also  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts. 
He  was  a  memljer  of  the  Legislaturo  in  1853,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
CommisBioner  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  audit  the  epoliatioD 
claims  which  in  18.14  grew  out  of  the  Rogue  River  Indian  War.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  again  elected  to  a  Hetit  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  choacD 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1850,  the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  Mr. 
Grover  a  member  of  the  Board  of  ConimisHioners  to  audit  the  expenses  of 
the  war  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories. 
The  Democratic  party  elected  him  to  the  Thirtv-fiflh  Congress,  made  him 
Governor  of  the  State  in  1870,  and  1674.  and  elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  took  his  scat  March,  18TT. 


PUBLIC  MEK  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  EUGENE  HALE. 

•j^UGENE  HALE  is  from  the  "Pine  Tree"  State,  which,  perhaps,  has 
<lir  DO  Bup«rii>r  in  the  high  character  of  the  Senators  it  has  sent  to  our 
"^  *    national  Legislature. 

Mr.  Hale  was  born  at  Turner,  Osford  county,  Maine,  Juno  9,  1886. 
After  obt^ning  an  academic  education  and  before  reaching  his  majority,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  When  twenty-one  years  old  hu  passed  ezami- 
natioQ  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  rose  rapidly  in  his  practice,  and  a 
few  years  later  was  chosen  County  Attorney  for  Hancock  county,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  fur  nine  successive  years.  In  18(iT  he  was  sent 
to  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Unlc  was  chosen  member  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty -second  and  Forty-thinl.  In  1874  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  Postmaster-General,  but  he  declined  the  position. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  and  Forty -fifth  Congresses. 

PrcHident  Hayes  tendered  him  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  which  he  also 
declined.  Subsequently  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Conventions  of  18(16,  1876,  and  1S80.  In  Jiuiunry,  1881,  he 
was  chosen  United  Stutes  Senator  for  the  full  term  ending  March  3, 1887.  He 
has  been  a  man  of  decided  influence  in  the  balls  of  Congress. 


UmTED  STATES  SENATORS. 


HON.  WADE  HAMPTON. 

%ADE  HAMPTON  is  thi;  grutulson  of  Gent'ral  Wade  Hnmpton,  who 
T  died  nt  the  advanced  agu  of  scvetity-t-ight,  after  inimy  yonre  of 
eminent  public  service.  lie  witH  a  niajor-gencrnl  in  tlie  Aniericnn 
arm;  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  not  long  after  its  elow)  a  nienibcr  of  tlie  United 
Statea  Congress.  General  Hampton  was  also  iircibiibly  the  largest  slave- 
holder nt  the  South,  having  owned  at  one  time  thrive  thounand  slaveB. 

General  Wade  Hanipton,  now  United  IStiitox  Senator  from  South  Ciiro-    ■ 
lina,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  the  capital  of  that  State,  March  2U,  1818.     Ho 
early  commenced  a  course  of  liberal  education,  sek-ctinjf  South  Caroliiiii  Col- 
lege for  his  Alma  Mater,  graduating  there,  when  he  commenced  pre]>aration 
for  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Hampton  established  a  successful  practice,  but  was  called  from  it 
by  the  people  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  serving  in  both  Houses;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  in  1801,  when  South  Carolina  seceded 
from  the  Union.  He  at  once  resigned  lii:^  scat  and  devoted  his  life  and 
enerpes  to  the  Confederate  cause,  leading  (o  the  field  of  ojiening  conflict  the 
"  Hampton  Legion."  At  Bull  Run  hi;  was  wounded,  and  fr)r  his  bravery 
won  the  commission  of  Brigadier-General.  In  the  Chickahominy  camjiaign 
he  was  again  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.     In  the  army  of  North- 
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em  Virginia  General  Hampton  commanded  the  cavalry.  In  1864  he  was 
made  Lieutenant-Qeneral.  Later  he  was  in  conmiand  of  cavalry  in  Virginia, 
and  was  wounded  the  third  time  in  the  decisive  battle  at  Gettysburg.  He 
was  ordered  to  South  Carolina  and  led  the  rear-guard  of  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  in  1865. 

Immense  quantities  of  cotton  were  stored  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of 
the  State,  when  General  Sherman  approached  the  city.  This  combustible 
staple  of  the  South  was  removed  from  the  store  houses,  piled  in  the  public 
square,  and  fired.  The  flames  spread  till  a  large  part  of  the  beautiful  town 
was  in  ruins,  a  ghastly  wreck  of  the  fiery  billows  of  war.  A  fierce  discus- 
sion followed  over  the  responsibility  for  this  disaster,  and  the  only  result 
reached  was  the  probability  entertained  by  refiecting  and  impartial  people 
that  the  conflagration  of  the  buildingc  was  accidental,  and  not  an  inten- 
tional burning. 

General  Hampton^s  bravery  and  ** chivalry"  have  made  him  a  great 
favorite  in  his  own  State.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  while  Governor  Chamberlain  under  the  Republi- 
can supremacy  held  that  oflice.  A  memorable  contest  followed  General 
Hampton^s  election,  who,  November  22,  1876,  issued  his  proclamation  as 
Governor,  and  demanded  the  retirement  of  Governor  Chamberlain.  The  latter 
declined  to  retire,  and  was  sustained  in  his  refusal  by  United  States  troops. 
Both, therefore,  held  their  positions  formally  till  April  10,  1877.  Meanwhile 
President  Hayes  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated  President,  introducing  a 
change  in  policy  toward  the  South,  including  a  withdrawal  of  the  government 
troops.  General  Hampton  personally  and  successfully  represented  his  cause  at 
Washington.  With  the  departure  of  the  troops  from  the  State,  General 
Hampton  was  left  in  imdisputed  possession  of  the  Gubernatorial  oflftce.  He 
was  reelected  Governor  in  1878,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  for  the  full  term,  taking  his  seat  April  16,  1879. 

In  a  discussion  upon  the  questions,  **  Should  the  negro  be  disfran- 
chised?" and  ** Ought  the  negro  to  have  been  enfranchised?"  between  Sen- 
ators Blaine,  Lamar,  Hampton,  and  Representative  Garfield  in  the  North 
American  Beoiew,  General  Hampton's  views  were  summed  up  in  the  subjoined 
passage,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  his  style  of  address  to  the  public. 

Those  who  assert  that  the  negro  should  have  been  enfranchised  have  not  hesitated  to 
declare  thr-t  the  Indian,  the  native  freeman  of  America,  and  the  Chinese,  who  have 
souglit  our  shores  in  such  numbers,  should  be  debarred  that  right.  There  seems  to  be 
some  inconsistency  in  these  views,  and  the  advocates  of  negro  enfranchisement  should  be 
called  on  to  show  why  the  privilege  should  be  granted  to  him,  the  newly  emancipated 
slave,  and  yet  denied  to  men  who  have  always  been  free  and  who  possess  more  intelli- 
gence. 

When  the  negro  was  made  a  citizen,  it  followed  as  a  logical  consequence,  under  the 
theory  of  our  institutions,  that  he  must  become  a  voter.  My  objection  to  his  enfranchise- 
ment, therefore,  is  confined  to  the  time  when  and  the  mode  in  which  this  privilege  wa« 
conferred  upon  him. 

Senator  Hampton  is  not  only  popular  at  home,  but  commands  atten- 
tion in  the  debates  of  the  Senate. 


UNITED  STATES  bENATOBS.  ' 


HON.  ISHAM  G.  HARRIS. 

^fSHAH  O.  HARB13  is  tlit;  thin)  of  tliis  nume,  Iiih  futher  and  (^rand- 
91  father  both  having  borne  the  Hiiinc  name.  He  was  born  netir  Tullahoma, 
"j  in  the  barrens  of  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  in  1B18.  He  was  brought  up 
In  a  home  of  a  tyj*  not  uncommon  in  tlie  Soutli.  Hin  fattier  was  the  owner 
of  a  sterile  farm  and  ten  or  twelve  negroes,  the  relatively  wealthy  man  of  a 
poor  neighborhood.  He  added  »urveying  to  liis  oecupiition  of  farmer,  and 
spent  considerable  energy  in  getting  poorer  and  deejier  in  debt  each  year. 
Hard  labor  on  poor  lands  with  an  ensy  and  indolent  master  was  inevitably 
nnprofituble.  Such  was  the  experience  of  the  elder  Hnrris.  The  only  dia- 
dpline  of  this  household  was  that  of  kindly  impul^ics,  where  every  order  was 
supposed  to  rest  upon  its  reasonableness.  The  children  were  advised  and 
requested,  not  commanded  or  forbidden.  This  chnmcteristic  feature  of 
Southern  life  results  in  wilfulness  or  self-control,  according  to  eircum stances, 
but  it  will  explain  much  of  the  individualism  of  that  section. 

When  Isham  Q.  Harris  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  perceived  clearly 
the  essential  points  of  the  family  struggle  for  maintenance,  its  consequent 
privations  and  unhappiness,  and  its  certain  results.     He  told  his  father  that 
U 
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his  education  and  clothes  were  a  charge,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  further 
West  and  make  his  own  way. 

Harris  went  to  Paris,  in  West  Tennessee,  where  he  had  an  elder  brother 
practising  law.  He  took  emploj-ment  as  shop-boy  with  a  merchant  for  a 
salary  of  $(J0  a  year  and  board.  The  ne3rt  year  he  received  a  salary  of 
$350.  By  this  time  he  realized  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an  educa- 
tion, and  had  saved  enough  to  enable  him  to  go  to  school  for  a  year.  He 
then  engaged  again  for  another  year  as  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $500,  a  large 
sum  for  the  time  and  locality.  Thougli  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
now  entered  on  business  for  himself  as  the  partner  of  an  elder  brother.  He 
carried  a  stock  of  goods  to  Tippah  Coimty,  Miss.,  where  he  oi>ened  and 
controlled  the  business  of  the  house,  bought  a  stock  of  goods  and  made 
money  rapidly.  He  was  fortunate  in  all  his  transactions,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  a  safe  and  successful-  merchant. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  desired  nothing  more,  but  now  that  he  had 
proved  to  himself  and  to  his  little  world  that  he  was  master  of  what  he  had 
undertaken,  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  mercantile  life.  Money  was  a  means, 
not  an  end  with  him.  He  had  no  special  relish  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and 
achievement  brought  satiety.  He  had  acquired  what  he  accounted  a  compe- 
tence in  the  simple  arithmetic  of  a  new  country.  He  was  not  twenty  years 
of  age ;  the  world  was  before  him,  and  he  craved  a  more  intellectual  life.  A 
powerful  impulse  urged  him  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  consulted  liis 
elder  brother,  who  had  been  for  several  years  upon  the  bench,  but  he,  look- 
ing at  his  success  as  a  merchant  and  to  the  drawbacks  in  a  legal  career, 
naturally  i)ointed  tliem  out  to  him.  Tlie  impatience  of  youtli  resented  this 
kindly  but  unwelcome  discouragement,  and  he  pursued  his  studies  without 
further  reference  to  his  brother.  He  attended  to  his  sliop  in  the  day,  and 
read  law  at  night  with  all  the  concent  nit  ion  of  a  burning  purpose.  This 
la.<»ted  for  two  years,  when  he  felt  able  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  heart  and 
begin  to  practice  law.  Harris  sold  out  his  business  in  Mississippi  to  his 
brother  and  invested  the  proceeds,  some  $7,000,  his  entire  worldly  estate,  in 
notes  of  the  Union  Bank,  then  esteemed  the  most  solvent  institution  in  that 
State. 

He  planned  for  himself  a  literary  Arcadia.  He  had  removed  his  father 
to  a  little  farm  near  Paris,  and  he  now  proposed  to  live  with  him,  and,  sup- 
porting himself  on  the  interest  of  his  money,  to  master  all  the  intricacies  of 
his  profession.  His  dream  was  suddenly,  perhaps  happily  for  him,  dissolved 
before  it  had  taken  shape.  The  Union  Bank  broke,  its  notes  became  worth- 
less, and  the  hopes  of  the  student  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  was 
penniless. 

With  the  decision  that  has  characterized  him  he  went  without  delay, 
without  repining,  to  a  rich  man  of  the  county  who  had  frequently  offered 
him  a  partnership,  and,  putting  his  services  as  an  equivalent  for  the  money 
of  the  rural  caj)italist,  received  an  advance  of  $10,000,  and  at  once  com- 
menced business  in  the  town  of  Paris.     Two  years  repaired  his  losses,  and 
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to  the  extreme  regret  of  his  jwrtner  he  then  sold  out  again.  These  two 
years  had  l>een  s]>ent  like  the  previous,  the  day  in  buying  and  selling,  the 
night  in  intense  (^tudy. 

Harris  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1S41.  He  entered  on  the  practice 
with  anlor.  The  fir<t  vt-ar  ff  liis  practice  guaninteeil  his  success.  Two  or 
three  more  placetl  him  among  the  traders  of  the  Bar.  His  business  habits 
and  knowledge  provtnl  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  his  pn^fessional  career. 
In  all  questions  of  commen-ial  law  and  in  all  matters  of  account  he  evincH^d 
his  superiority  over  competitors  who  tnxl  timidly  tm  dark  and  unknown 
ground,  and  foiled  or  l>ewildi-red  them  with  ease.  But  it  was  rather  his 
mental  training  and  the  ix)s^*ssion  of  qualities  which  had  insun'd  his  success 
as  a  merchant  than  either  the  information  or  exix'rience  he  had  acquired 
which  brought  him  to  the  fn>nt  as  a  lawyer.  •*  He  scometi  delights  and 
lived  laborious  davs."     Toil  inviti*d  him;  dilhcultv  had  its  charm  for  him. 

Harris  was  an  ardent  Democrat,  but  no  more  a  ]>olitician  than  the  mass 
of  the  community  around  him.  In  Tennessee  at  that  time  jwrties  wen^  «> 
nearly  evenly  divided  that  victor}-  in  each  election  and  in  almost  every  j>re- 
cinct  was  determined  by  sew^re  triaU  of  j^irty  strength,  in  which  address, 
organization,  oratory,  and  other  iM>pular  arts  found  full  play.  In  such  a 
£tate  of  things  every  positive  man  becomes  a  ]K>litician,  even  when  averse 
to  office.  Such  was  llarrisV  jK^sition.  His  legislative  district,  com}X"»s*»d 
of  Henry,  Weakley,  and  Obion  Counties,  gjive  a  small  but  decided  Dt^mocratic 
majority.  In  li*4T  an  imi>ortant  election  was  impending,  and  two  pnmiinent 
and  8tublx)m  **old  wheelhorses  of  the  Democracy*'  In^came  candidates. 
Unless  one  of  these  could  be  in<luced  to  withdraw,  the  election  of  a  Whig 
was  sure.  But  neither  would  listen  to  the  bare  mention  of  caucus,  c<m- 
vention,  or  compromise.  The  sages  of  the  \n\Tty  went  into  secret  conclave 
and,  in  onler  to  com])el  them  to  settle  their  claims  by  adjustment,  induced 
Harris  to  become  a  candidate,  ami  advocate*  this  idea,  with  a  ])n)mise  that 
he  might  withdraw  when  he  had  brought  them  to  agn»e  with  any  ])Irtn  that 
would  secure  but  one  Democratic  (umdidate.  But  they  were  not  that  sort 
of  men;  they  would  submit  to  no  projwsitions.  and  this  new  fonn  of  o])i>o- 
sition  only  made  them  more  obstinate,  and  when  all  other  eflforts  had 
failed,  and  he  begged  first  one  and  then  the  other  to  retire  with  him  from 
the  contest  and  leave  the  field  to  the  most  unreasonable,  thev  still  sulked. 
The  party  now  took  it  up.  He  was  not  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  he  was 
forced  to  enter  the  canvass  in  earnest.  Indeed,  at  best,  in  fight  with  foils, 
he  would  prove  an  ugly  antagonist.  He  is  a  hard  hitter.  The  jest  would 
be  apt  to  become  serious,  and  the  sword- j)lay  of  Kichard  III  might  end  in 
driving  Richmond  ignr)miniously  from  the  stage.  In  this  case,  Harris  beat 
liis  two  Democratic  and  his  Whig  cimipetitors  by  an  increased  majority  to 
his  party.  His  canvass  gave  him  a  widesjiread  reputation,  and  he  was  thus 
gradually  though  reluctantly  drawn  into  ])oliticaI  life. 

In  1848  Harris  canvassed  his  Congressional  district  as  a  candichite  for 
Presidential  elector,  but  his  party  was  beaten  at  the  polls.     Such  was  the 
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vigor  of  his  canvass,  however,  that,  without  seeking  it,  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  the  next  year  and  was  elected.  He  was  reelected  in  1851. 
The  State  rights  issue  was  made  very  sharply  on  him  in  this  canvass,  but 
Harris  met  it  by  an  attitude,  bold,  defiant,  and  aggressive,  and  prevailed  with 
augmented  prestige.  In  1853  he  absolutely  refused  to  become  a  candidate, 
as  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  After  a  fruitless  struggle  to 
nominate  his  successor,  the  convention  declared  him  its  candidate  by  accla- 
mation. In  order  to  avoid  the  proffered  honor  without  discourtesy,  and 
entirely  disconnect  himself  from  politics,  he  resolved  to  remove  from  the 
district,  and  settled  in  Memphis  as  a  lawyer.  In  1856  he  canvassed  the 
State  as  Presidential  Elector-at-large,  and  the  success  of  his  ticket  was 
largely  due  to  him.  Victory  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  canvassers,  and  though  he  was  pitted  against  an  adversary 
who  had  hitherto  beaten  down  all  competitoi*s  by  his  brilliant  rhetoric, 
ability  in  debate  and  personal  aggressiveness,  Harris,  contrary  to  all  predic- 
tion, by  his  superior  force  of  will  and  his  extraordinary  and  exceptional 
clearness  and  diiectness  of  thought  and  speech,  overmastered  his  opponent. 
This  campaign  gave  him  a  reputation  State  wide. 

In  1857  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  without  effort  or  announcement 
of  candidacy.  In  1859  he  was  reelected.  In  1861  he  wished  to  enter  the 
army  and  refused  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate.  But  while  he  was 
busy  in  organizing  the  troops  and  collecting  the  resources  of  the  State  for 
the  struggle  of  our  great  sectional  war  an  able  and  eloquent  candidate  made 
a  vigorous  canvass  against  him;  but  the  people  took  up  his  cause  and 
reelected  him  almost  by  acclamation. 

Governor  Harris  was  a  State  rights  man  of  the  straitest  sect.  He  piu*- 
sued  his  political  tenets  to  their  legitimate  consequences  with  unflinching 
logic,  and  maintained  them  with  an  ability,  tenacity,  and  self-abnegation  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  in  like  position  on  either  side. 

When  it  was  evident  that  the  capital  of  Tennessee  was  lost  Harris  felt 
that  his  place  was  with  the  army.  He  went  upon  the  staff  of  General  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  as  a  volunteer  aide,  and  when  the  general  met  his  liiortal 
wound  at  Shiloh  he  received  the  dying  soldier  in  his  arms.  He  continued 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  West  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  sharing  in  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  fatigues  of  its  campaigns,  and 
taking  part  in  all  the  great  battles  in  which  it  was  engaged,  except  Perry- 
ville.  Governor  Harris  was  a  counsellor  whose  audacity,  experience,  and 
position  of  independence  often  proved  valuable  to  the  commanding  general ; 
but  it  was  as  the  friend  of  the  Tennessee  soldier  that  he  felt  himself  most 
usefully  employed.  To  care  not  only  for  the  general  interests  of  his  common- 
wealth and  its  citizens,  but  to  see  that  the  humblest  soldier  suffered  no  wrong, 
such  was  the  honorable  duty  which  he  assumed  and  j)erformed  so  unosten- 
tatiously that  no  collision  or  unpleasantness  with  the  military  or  Confederate 
autliorities  ensued. 

When  the  war  began  he  was  a  rich  man,  worth  probably  $150,000,  the 


bulk  of  which  wa$  invesceil  in  Uxdns  to  individuals  w«^U  stviinsi.  lie  ur^l 
that  th«  mainteiianoe  of  the  puMio  orevlit  was  a  (vitriotio  duty,  ainl  hl» 
debtors  t».»«>k  hini  at  hi*  wi>r\l  and  jviid  him  in  d^'ptwiau^l  i\»utt\lorate  cur* 
reni'v.  He  would  not  !^hrink  fnnn  the  eon>«\iuencfs  of  hi>  reA-^^uiiuj:,  Init 
accepteti  the  worthiest  i»a|ier.  At  the  oUvw  of  the  war  he  fvHUul  hims*»lf 
entirelr  niineil  ia  i^tate. 

He  sullenly  retinnl  U-fon'  the  iHni*iuerinjr  anuies  of  the  l'uit*\l  Siate«» 
and  when  the  Confeiienu^y  fell  evadl^l  oaj^iurv  on  jvirx^le  and  i«aAs<\l  with  a 
Uttlf  liand  of  exiles  into  MrxiiV,  when*  he  n'maine\l  ei^rhteen  muuhs  and 
then  went  to  England.  wher\»  he  sihmu  another  year.  Happily  the  ivuntry 
cettled  down  ski  that  he  ivuld  ri'xuni.  and  in  1S*»T  he  air^iu  ri*sumi>l  the 
practice  of  law  at  Memphi>. 

Harris  abjureil  jKilities  and  for  ten  years  ke]»l  elear  of  them.  If  he  haii 
been  "'let  alone"  lie  wi>uld  pnilmhiy  have  remuiiuHl  )H*rmaneutl\  aUn^f  fnmi 
public  life.  But  then*  wen'  some  wlio  s«Hijrhi  an  uusj^'nonnis  advantajL::\'  by 
making  capital  of  their  opi^>sit ion  to  him.  The  r)\etoneians  pn^lvibly  meant 
no  moro  than  "tojH>int  a  moral"  :it  hi^  exiH'UM'.  while  others  Nou^^hl  to 
make  liim  the  scaiR-^>ax  of  all  |h»litieal  olTruM*.  .V  mon*  eunninv:  deviee  to 
aroujie  him  to  action  could  m>t  have  U'cn  hit  uinm.  IVfealed.  im|H>veviNluM» 
proscril>ed.  he  was  not  the  man  to  submit  to  wnm:;  or  to  lower  lii'*  en-st 
before  the  i>;irasites  of  iH>wer.  A  settled  pur^n^se  to  vindii-ate  the  idea 
for  which  he  had  stni^rglt'd.  «n<l  his  own  nronl  in  that  irn*:it  iuterneeiue 
contest,  took  jxjssi'ssion  of  him.  In  lSTi»  the  op|H»rt unity  oeeurnHl.  Ho 
announced  that  he  would  Ih»  a  camlitlate  In'fon*  the  Slate  Legislature  for  a 
scat  in  the  Unittnl  States  Senate,  and  msule  a  I'auvnss  of  the  State  in  which 
he  challenge!]  all  comers  to  nu'et  him  at  the  bar  of  public  o]  an  ion  in  it)H'U 
discussion  and  pn»fer  their  charges,  or  forever  lu^ld  their  |H»a<'e,  He  had  the 
hearts  of  the  jn'ople.  and  a  legislatun'  was  n*turned  which  elected  him  azi 
Senator  to  succeed  Henry  ('oo|H*r,  and  he  took  his  seat  March  ."i.  1ST 7. 

In  the  Senate  Governor  Harris  has  pur>ued  the  line  of  dui\  nuietly, 
devoting  him.<olf  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  Wliih'  he  recogni/es  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  a  union  of  the  States,  and  ]HTceives  the  futility  of 
armed  resistance  to  the  centralization  oi  the  government,  he  ndlteres  to  lii.n 
theor}'  that  this  tendency  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  fn^'dom  of  theciti/en  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  His  best  elTort^  have  !>een  tlireeti'd  to  the 
complete  restonition  of  s<'lf-government  \o  the  commonwealths  of  the  rnion. 
Governor  Harris  is  a  thorough  Democrat,  in  favor  of  cconomiral,  honest 
administnition  and  opi)osed  to  all  class  legislati<m.  Uv  is  thonmghly  in 
accord*  with  the  best  men  in  the  Senate.  He  has  been  a  member  »»f  tho 
Committees  on  Claims  and  <m  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  up»)n  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Lev(M»s  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

Governor  Harris  married  Martha  M..  daughter  of  Kdward  Travis  of 
West  Tennessee,  and  has  had  live  sons,  four  of  whom  are  living.  There  is 
probably  no  man  in  the  South  who  cherishes  with  greater  devotion  the  sen- 
timents and  idetis  of  tlie  southern  people  than  Senator  Harris. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 


)ENJAHIN  HARRISON,  in  his  election  to  the  United  Btatea  Senate, 
I  BignaliEed  one  of  the  results  upon  which  the  Republican  part;  maj 
'  well  pride  itself,  as  an  outcome  of  the  heated  political  discussions  and 
fierce  party  contests  that  have  agitated  the  whole  country  during  the  last 
few  years,  which  is  the  rcdcmptioa  by  a  large  majority  of  the  great  and 
influential  State  of  Indiana,  whereby  it  haa  regained  a  seat  in  the  National 
Senate.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  felicity  to  that  party,  not  only  in  that  Stal« 
but  throughout  the  country,  that  it  has  made  good  use  of  the  power  thus 
■ci|uirod,  and  placed  in  that  senatorial  chair  a  man  so  worthy  to  wear  the 
political  mantle  of  Indiana's  "great  war  governor"  and  distinguished 
statesman,  the  late  Senator  Morton. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison  traces  his  lineage  through  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors.  His  great-grandfather,  Benjumin  Harrison,  was  a 
member  of  tbe  Continental  CongresB  from  Virginia,  having  been  elected  a 
Delegate  to  that  body  in  1774.  Until  hia  death,  which  occurred  in  1791,  he 
was  prominent  in  public  affairs.  lie  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  twice  a  member  of  Congress,  and  three  times  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.     General  William  Henry  Harrison,  son  of    the  latter. 
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served  his  country  in  military  and  civil  offices  from  1701  to  1841,  when  he 
died.  He  was  President  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  month  of  his 
life.  President  Harrison's  son,  John  Scott  Harrison,  was  a  man  of  civil 
distinction,  also  ser\'in|u:  as  member  of  Congress  from  1853  to  1857.  He 
died  a  few  yeao*  ago  in  Cincinnati. 

Senator  Harrison  was  born  Aii^ist  20,  1833,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  on 
the  Ohio  river.  At  the  apje  of  seventeen,  having  received  the  benefit  of  a 
thorough  academic  course,  he  entered  the  junior  chins  of  Miami  University 
at  Oxford,  Ohio,  graduating  at  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1852.  After 
graduation  he  chose  for  his  j)rofession  the  ])ractice  of  hiw,  and  at  once  l)egan 
his  course  of  study  preparatorj-  to  admission  to  the  Bar.  In  1853  he  married 
Miss  Carrie  L.  Scott,  and  in  the  following  year  removed  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  so(m  l>ecame  prominent  as  a  lawyer,  l)eing  known  as  a  safe  coun- 
sellor and  elo^pient  advocate.  He  first  lx?came  active  in  i)olitic8  in  1856, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  every  canvass  since,  as  a  Republican.  In  1800  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  W.  P.  Fishback,  which  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Kfporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Indiana,  but  in  1802,  when  the  Union  armies  had  met  with  reverses,  he 
resigned  this  office  and  engaged  in  raising  volunteers  for  the  17th  Indiana 
infantry.  Of  this  regiment  he  was  mtule  colon<jl,  and  not  long  after  was 
made  a  brigade  commander.  His  ser\ices  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  were  the  subject  of  si)ecial  mention  by  his  superior 
officers.  He  was  universally  esteemed  by  the  officers  and  men  under  his 
command. 

In  1864  General  Harrison  was  <»lected  Sui)reme  Court  Reporter,  and 
during  the  same  year  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  **  Porter, 
Harrison  &  Fishback.'-  The  senior  memlxT  of  that  finn  is  now  Governor  of 
Indiana.  In  1870  General  Harrison  was  the  R('])ublican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana,  having  been  nominated  when  absent  from  home,  imd  only 
consenting  to  accept  when  it  had  been  m-ged  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
The  campaign  which  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  historj'  of 
the  State,  General  Harrison  bearing  the  brunt  of  th(*  battle  for  the  Reimbli- 
cans,  and  failing  of  an  elccticm  by  Imt  a  small  majority. 

In  the  Cliicago  Convention  of  1880  he  favored  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  worked  nobly  for  him  up  to  the  time  when  that  great  leader 
directed  his  friends  to  give  their  sup])ort  to  General  (iarfield,  and  thereafter 
he  labored  eamestlv  and  assiduouslv  for  the  latter  until  his  ncmiination  had 
been  accomplished.  General  Harrison  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
for  six  vears,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881.  lie  is  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  sterling  integrity,  and  remarkable^  firmness  of  imrpose  in  what  he 
believes  to  be  right.  In  early  life  he  was  a  Whig,  but  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  Re])ublican  ranks. 

To  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  hiixh  office  he  brings  qualifications 
80  varied  and  rare  that  they  justify  the  prediction  of  a  career  so  useful  and 
honorable  that  it  shall  meet  the  highest  expectations  of  the  state  and  nation, 
and  preserve  undimmed  the  bright  luster  of  his  ancestral  name. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R  HAWLEY. 


rfOSEPH  R08WELL  HiWLET:  was  born  at  StewartsTine,  Richmond 
]  County,  North  Carolina  October  81,  1S30  IIib  father,  the  Rev 
Francis  Hawlej,  was  a,  nati\  e  of  Farniingtr>n  Connecticut,  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  earliest  ecttlcrs  of  Connecticut;  hie  mother  was  a  native 
of  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  of  Scotch  descent.  The  father  left  mer- 
cantile business  and  became  a  minititer  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Bajitiat  Church 
in  1634.  He  lived  in  Clierow,  South  Carolina,  during  the  nulltfication 
excitement'  and  was  a  staunch  Union  man.  The  General  says  his  first  polit- 
ical recollection  is  that  he  was  one  of  three  Union  boys  in  school,  the  other 
two  lads  having  also  a  father  from  the  North  on  that  side.  From  Cheraw 
the  family  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Laurel  Hill,  Richmond  County,  North 
Carolina.  It  was  almost  wholly  a  Scoteh  neighborhood,  and  there,  as  In 
Cheraw,  there  were  good  schools,  though  they  were  kejrt  in  log-houaes. 

In'Kovember,  1837,  the  family  removed  to  Connecticut.  The  son 
attended  school  faithfully,  save  that  he  was  sent  Ihree  summers  to  work  on 
the  farm  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  at  the  old  Hartford  Grammar  School 
nearly  two  jears,  just  before  the  family  removed,  in  1843,  to  CazeuoTia, 
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N.  Y.  The  father  resided  there  until  1870,  the  mother  dying  in  1869. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  sense  and  affection  and  most  devoted  piety, 
.  always  a  leader  among  women  in  ])rayer  and  good  works.  Joseph  was  the 
only  son.  He  liad  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  survives,  a  farmer^s  wife,  in 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at 
Cazenovia  until  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  in 
Hamilton  College,  near  Utica.  He  graduated  in  1847.  As  a  student  he 
held  a  high  rank,  standing  rather  better  in  languages  and  general  studies 
than  in  mathematics.  He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  literature  and  )>oliticSy 
holding  a  good  place  as  a  writer,  taking  a  first  prize  in  declamation  and 
participating  constantly  in  the  debates  of  his  literary  society.  The  two 
societies  of  that  class  into  which  the  whole  college  was  divided  were  in 
those  days  in  vigor,  carrying  on  a  hot  rivalry,  having  fine  libraries  and  hold- 
ing lively  discussions  weekly.  He  was  imanimously  elected  to  deliver  the 
annual  address  of  the  Union  Society  in  1847.  Having  abundant  health 
and  a  warm  temperament,  he  was  always  ready  for  the  athletic  sports  and 
jollities  of  life  in  college;.  The  friendly  relations  he  establinhed  then  with 
faculty  ^nd  students  he  has  maintained.  Inking  now  a  trustee  of  the  college 
by  election  of  the  alumni,  and  having  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  the  corporation. 

After  his  graduation  he  Infgnn  the  study  of  law  in  Cazenovia;  taught 
school  two  winters  in  the  country;  went  to  Connecticut  in  May,  1849,  to 
study  law  one  summer  with  John  Hooker,  Esq.  (present  Rejwrter  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  Connecticut),  in  Farmington,  and  remained  in  the  State. 
The  law  firm  of  Hooker  &  Hawley  opened  aij  office  in  Hartford  September 
1,  1850,  and  both  have  ever  since  resided  there.  The  firm  soon  secured  a 
fair  business.  The  sur])his  earnings  of  the  junior  member  were  at  first 
expended  in  paying  certain  debts  incurred  in  his  education,  and  then  in  the 
exixrnses  resulting  from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Free  Soil  State 
committee,  to  which  position  he  was  chosen  by  the  first  State  Convention 
held  after  he  began  business.  His  father  was  one  of  the  early  anti-slavery 
men,  and  the  son  imbibed  his  teachings.  He  voted  for  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  in  1848,  and  never  belonged  to  either  the  Whig  or  Democratic  party. 
The  Free  Soilers  had  a  weekly  paper,  the  Ii4>pnhlican,  ])ubliHhed  in  Hartford, 
as  their  State  organ,  conducted  first  by  the  late  "William  II.  Burleigh,  and 
afterward  by  D.  W.  Bartlett,  the  well-known  writer  and  ncwspjiper  corres- 
pondent, now  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Le^jation  in  Washington.  Tlie 
young  lawyer  soon  became  a  contributor  to  its  columns  and'so  continued, 
partially  furnishing  its  ])ecuniary  support  also,  imtil  it  was  merged  in  the 
Hartford  Prrsn,  daily  and  weekly,  established  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Re- 
publican party  in  Febniar}-,  1856. 

His  first  i)olitical  ap])earance  was  as  secretary  of  a  large  and  tumultuous 
public  meeting,  which  Mr.  Hooker  and  himself  were  chiefly  instmmental  in 
getting  up,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  to  j)rotest  against  the  famous  compro- 
mise measures  of  that  year,  especially  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.     Free  Soilers, 
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in  those  days,  gave  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  votes 
in  the  conservative,  wealthy,  and  somewhat  aristocratic  old  town  of  Hart- 
ford, and  al)olitionism  was  not  popular  then ;  but  the  young  lawyer  main-  • 
tained  an  active  organization,  occasionally  advising  the  Free  Soilers  to 
elect  some  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  looked  eagerly  for  the  day  when  the 
attempts  of  the  slave-holding  interest  to  control  the  nation  in  its  favor  and 
extend  slavery  into  the  territories  should  lead  to  the  reorganization  of  par- 
ties. At  every  election  he  was  found  on  the  steiw  of  the  City  Hall,  with  a 
few  associates,  all  young  mechanics,  peddling  the  tickets  of  his  party  as 
vigorously  as  if  it  were  expected  to  carry  the  State,  in  which  the  total  vote 
of  the  party  averaged  about  3,000  for  a  series  of  years. 

In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  He  took  the 
stump  in  Connecticut  for  Hale  and  Julian,  and  made  thirty  or  forty  speeches. 
In  1856  he  attended  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 
The  first  known  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  an  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut  was  held  upon  invitations  issued  by 
Hawley.  It  was  attended  by  twelve  or  fifteen  Free  Soilers,  Democrats,  and 
Whigs,  and  led  to  public  meetings  and  a  State  organization.  He  attended 
every  State  Convention  of  Free  Soilers  and  Republicans  from  1850  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  and  was  especially  active  in  the  first  three 
held  by  the  Republican  party,  in  each  of  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  engaged  in  a  very  warm  struggle  to  exclude 
Know-Nothingism  from  the  platform,  both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  prin- 
ciple. Into  the  hot  and  brilliant  campaign  for  Fremont  and  Dayton,  in 
1856,  he  plunged  ^vith  all  his  soul.  He  accepted  a  challenge  to  debate 
issued  by  the  late  H.  H.  Barbour,  Esq.,  an  able  lawyer  and  prominent  Dem- 
ocrat, and  they  together  addressed  fifteen  great  and  enthusiastic  meetings, 
that  style  of  ** stumping"  being  quite  unusual  in  Connecticut  and  arousing 
great  interest.  He  made  about  fifty  other  speeches  during  the  season,  and 
the  State  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority  for  Fremont.  The  famous 
Widc-A wakes  were  first  organized  in  Hartford,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  company. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  establishment,  in  1856,  of  the 
Hartford  Prew,  daily  and  weekly,  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Republican  party. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  Faxon  &  Pierce,  editors  and  publishers,  dis- 
solved partnership.  Mr.  Hawley  was  so  deeply  interested  that  he  offered  to 
abandon  his  law  practice,  which  was  remunerative  and  growing,  and  become 
a  journalist.  Wm.  Faxon,  Esq.,  afterward  associated  with  the  Hon.  Gideon 
Welles  for  eight  years  as  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
joined  him,  and  Hawley  and  Faxon  became  proprietors  of  the  iVew,  which 
was  sinking  money.  In  two  years,  by  hard  work,  they  placed  it  on  a  pay- 
ing basis.  In  1859  Hawley  invited  to  his  assistance  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
and  they  have  since  been  associated.  'In  1807  the  Pre^s  was  merged  with 
the   Coyrant  and  the  latter  is  now  under  the  proprietorship  of  Hawley, 
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Goodrich  &  Co.,  the  members  of  the  firm  being  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Wm.  H, 
Goodrich,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  and  Stephen  A.  Hubbard. 

Formerly  Connecticut  elected  State  officers  and  a  Legislature  annually 
in  April,  and  as  it  was  a  very  closely  and  hotly  contested  State  its  elections 
were  watched  throughout  the  Union,  and  the  **land  of  steady  habits"  was 
in  constant  turmoil.  The  contest  of  April,  1800,  between  William  A. 
Buckingham,  afterward  the  noble  War  Governor,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
then  just  returned  from  the  mission  to  St,  Petersburg,  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  ever  witnessed  in  any  State,  and  Hawley  was  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  as  journalist  and  orator,  day  and  night.  The  /Vew  had  always  the 
advice  and  contributions  of  Gideon  Welles  and  John  M.  Niles,  and  made 
itself  a  })ower.  The  closeness  of  party  lines  in  tliis  State,  and  the  vigor 
with  which  party  organizations  were  maintained,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  that  campaign,  the  year  before  the  upheaval  of  the  four  years'  war,  Buck- 
ingham was  elected  by  a  majority  of  541  only,  while  five  years  later,  imme- 
diately following  the  war.  General  Hawley  himself,  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor,  received  precisely  the  same  majority  over  James  E. 
English. 

To  the  National  Convention  of  1860,  at  Chicago,  Hawley  went  as  an 
alternate,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  the  vote  of  the  State  given  to  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase.  He  accepted  the  result  enthusijistically,  and  went  to  work 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  He  never  had  any  faith 
in  the  various  schemes  for  compromise  l)etween  the  contending  elements, 
and  considered  it  the  first  and  absolute  duty  to  put  freedom  in  complete 
control  of  the  nation  and  its  territories.  Yet  his  op])osition,  as  a  Free 
Soiler,  to  the  encroachments  of  the  National  Government  when  under  pro- 
slavery  control,  made  him  a  warm  defender  of  the  proper  authority  of  the 
States,  and  he  always  opposed  interfering  with  slavery  witliin  its  defined 
limits  of  State  control. 

The  crisis  in  his  life,  as  in  the  lives  of  others  who  have  since  shown 
their  true  nobility  and  i)atriotism  by  abundant  sacrifices,  came  with  Lin- 
coln's election  and  the  attack  ujwn  Sumter.  It  was  a  time  when  such  a 
man  as  Hawley  would  give  emphasis  to  his  convictions  by  pledging  all 
to  his  country.  The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Sumter  reached  Hartford 
on  Saturday  evening.  President  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000  men  appeared  in 
Monday  morning's  Courant.  Hawley  at  once  declared  his  desire  to  enlist. 
Albert  W.  Drake,  a  young  Whig  lawyer,  heard  of  it  and  calle*!  upon  him ; 
they  advertised  in  Tuesday  morning's  Courant  for  "men  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  rifle,"  and  Hawley  went  to  Shar])s'  rifle  factory  and  engaged 
rifles  enough  to  equip  a  company.  Before  the  Inmr  of  sleep  that  day  the 
ranks  were  filled,  and  Mr.  Hawley  was  Lieutenant  of  the  company.  April 
22d  the  Hartford  Rifle  Company  went  into  camp  at  Brewster's  Park,  under 
Captain  Hawley,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  command.  He  was  the 
first  man  in  Connecticut  to  enlist. 

In  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  won  high  commendation  from  his  Colonel 
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for  valor.  During  the  ensuing  summer,  when  the  peace  party  was  clamor- 
ing for  no  resistance  at  arms  to  the  rebellion,  he  did  timely  service  for  the 
State  and  nation  by  his  ringing  appeals  from  the  platform  in  behalf  of  the 
imperiled  Government.  August  15,  1861,  when  the  Governor  accepted  the 
Seventh  Regiment  for  three  years  service,  Captain  Hawley  was  chosen  Colonel 
of  it,  and  September  17th  he  embarked  with  his  men  in  a  steamer  to  report 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  few  weeks  later  joined  General  Sherman  in 
the  South  Carolina  expedition.  The  next  spring  the  peace  men  were  again 
active ;  and  from  the  patriotic  appeals  of  the  brave  men  in  the  field  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  that  of  the 
Seventh  Conn.  Regiment,  written  by  Colonel  Hawley,  as  a  good  specimen 
of  his  earnest  and  awakening  style  of  public  address : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  New  Haven  County,  remember  your  own  Hitchcock,  who  died  so 
nobly,  and  your  adopted  citizen,  the  lion-hearted  William  Kay,  who,  with  his  wounds 
yet  unhealed,  hastened  to  another  and  fatal  field  of  battle.  Citizens  of  Hartford 
County,  recall  to  mind  Upson  and  William  Soby  and  Francis  Brainard.  Men  of  Litch- 
field County,  remember  Palmer,  the  idol  of  his  home  and  of  his  command,  and  Sergeant 
Reynolds.  People  of  Windham  County,  remember  your  own  Hibbard  and  Corbin. 
Citizens  of  Fairfield  County,  do  not  forget  Starr,  and  the  brave  Thomas  Horton,  and 
Holmes — dying  a  prisoner,  and  wounded — and  Eaton  and  Cook.  Men  of  New  Lon« 
don  County,  rememl>er  Joab  Jeffrey.  Remember  these,  your  brothers  and  ours,  and  a 
multitude  besides;  and  for  God's  sake  do  not  dishonor  their  fresh  graves  by  declaring 
that  they  died  in  a  fool's  cause. 

In  1864  Colonel  Hawley  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers.  As  an  officer  he  carried  an  **iron  hand  in  a  glove  of  velvet;" 
severe  in  discipline,  **  terribly  in  earnest  "when  engaged  ii^  battle,  and 
reserved  in  bearing,  he  won  the  homage  and  esteem  paid  to  heroism,  high 
intelligence,  and  purity  of  Christian  character.  In  illustration  of  this  sub- 
stantial fame,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  in  their 
presentation  to  him,  through  a  committee  composed  of  Hon.  Marshall  Jew- 
ell, Col.  George  P.  Bissell,  and  J.  G.  Rathbun,  Esq.,  of  a  ** general  oflScer's 
regulation  sword,"  while  still  on  duty  in  Virginia.  The  sword  **  is  of  rare 
richness  of  design,"  with  a  scabbard  of  solid  silver,  the  whole  costing 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  the  fourth  in  order  of  valuation  manu- 
factured in  this  country.  On  ornamental  scrolls  and  shields  are  engraved 
these  words :  BuU  Bun,  Sei^e  of  PahisH,  James  Islajid,  Pocotali^o^  OluMee^ 
Wagner  and  Snmter^  Sie/je  of  Peter^urg^  Drury^s  Bhiff^  Deep  Bottom^  Deep 
River,  and  Darlrytmcn  Road.  Beneath  the  words:  ^''Presented  hy  tJie  Citizeiu 
'  of  Hartford  to  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Ilawley,''  are  the  monograms,  *'J.  R.  H.,'» 
**  7  C.  V."  The  presentation  took  place  August  1,  1865,  in  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  General 
Hawley's  eloquent  reply  to  Colonel  Bissell  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
**rank  and  file"  of  the  army,  with  the  following  words  in  the  closing  para- 
graph: 

Hereafter,  all  over  our  land,  every  being  to  whom  God  has  given  a  soul  shall  be 
truly  free  as  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    And  to  the  outside  world,  for 
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the  benefit  uf  all  peoples  nnd  nil  times,  we  have  demon;(trated  the  tremendous  inherent 
strength  and  self-ptrrpetuating  iM)wer  of  a  republican  form  of  government. 

The  siicceedinfj^  month  General  Hawley  received  a  promotion  to  the 

a 

rank  of  Major-General  of  Volunteers  by  brevet. 

He  was  one  of  tlie  very  last  in  the  volunteer  army  to  retire,  being 
assigned  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  Alfred  II.  Terry,  who  was  placed  in 
command  of  Richmond  after  the  surrender  at  Ai)pomattox. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  taken  up  by  a  spontaneous  demand 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  and  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  his  State  he  served  with  dignity  and  honor. 

In  national  political  affairs  General  Hawley  has  borne  a  leading  part,  yet 
in  such  a  quiet  way  that  the  people,  while  feeling  the  impress  of  his  charac- 
ter, have  not  realized  the  source  of  their  ini»piration.  More  than  any  man 
in  the  Union  he  has,  by  force  of  circumstances,  engrafted  his  ideas  into  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  party,  having  served  on  resolution  committees 
and  usually  acted  as  secretary  in  the  several  National  Conventions  of  the 
party  since  the  war  closed.  In  1868  lie  presided  at  the  Chicago  Convention, 
which  nominated  General  Grant  for  the  first  time,  and  it  was  then,  when 
financial  heresies  were  planting  their  seeds  deep,  and  both  parties  were  on 
the  verge  of  giving  away  to  demagogues,  that  he  lifted  the  convention  into 
a  tone  of  patriotic  integrity  by  declaring  that  *' Every  bond  shall  be  as 
sacred  as  a  soldier's  grave."  Tliat  sentiment  touched  a  responsive  chord 
and  thrilled  tlie  convention  and  the  country.  For  honest  money  and  pay- 
ing honest  debts  General  Hawley  always  has  stood  and  will  stand  pledged. 
He  looks  to  the  nation  for  honest  utterance  and  the  square  fullfilment  of  its 
promises,  and  has  forcibly  embodied  his  idea  in  another  terse  expression : 
**  Uncle  Sam  is  a  gentleman." 

In  November,  1872,  General  Hawley  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
Forty-second  Congress  from  the  Hartford  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Strong,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty- 
third  Congress;  ho  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  United  Stxites  Senator,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  March 
4,  1881.  He  is  a  Republican.  General  Hawley  has  few,  if  any,  superiors 
as  a  platform  orator  in  political  campaigns,  and  whenever  he  addresses  pub- 
lic assemblies  he  invariably  commands  the  greatest  audience,  and  makes  a 
sometimes  deep  and  always  pleasing  impression. 

The  further  honorable  ser\'ice  of  General  Hawley  in  civil  life  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  consistent  record  which  makes  his  career  of  exceptional  in- 
terest and  also  of  real  value  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  to  be  gained  in  a 
country  like  ours  by  the  following  of  conscientious  convictions  backed  by 
strong  activities  and  an  unyielding  purpose  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  right. 
There  is  a  pleasant  study  in  liis  whole  life,  stretcliing  from  tlie  log  cabin  in 
North  Carolina  through  all  the  years  to  the  present. 

The  people  of  the  country,  and  surely  those  of  Philadelphia,  will  not 
soon  forget  the  patient  labor  he  gave  to  and  the  zealous  interest  and  pride 
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he  took  in  the  grand  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  in  his  position  as 
President  of  the  Commission.  Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that  his  services 
were  secured.  They  were  a  guarantee  of  honest  and  fair  management,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  must  reniain  so  that  the  great  event  which  com- 
memorated so  grandly  the  birth  of  the  nation  was  carried  out  without  the 
stain  of  suspicion  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Commission.  He  added  fresh 
laurels  to  his  crown  when  he  exerted  his  powerful  official  influence  in  favor 
of  observing  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  New  England 
faith  and  custom,  alike  in  the  great  Exhibition  as  elsewhere,  especially  since 
in  all  similar  displays  in  foreign  lands  that  day  had  been  uniformly  disre- 
garded and  desecrated  under  the  establishment  of  a  contrary  reffime.  His 
action  in  this  regard  was  considered  and  is  still  remembered  as  attesting  a 
high  sense  and  appreciation,  on  his  part,  of  the  nobility  of  that  character 
which  respects  the  sentiments  and  time-honored  observances  of  a  christian 
people. 

Sept.  17,  1879,  "Flag  Day,"  that  memorable  and  brilliant  occasion, 
when  the  battle-flags  carried  by  Connecticut  regiments  during  the  late  war 
were  transferred  from  the  State  Arsenal  to  the  new  Capitol,  furnished  an 
impressive  theme  for  General  Hawley's  eloquence ;  in  the  presence  of  one 
hundred  thousand  people,  as  Chief-Marshal  of  the  procession,  he  delivered 
the  banners  to  Governor  Andrews,  with  a  fitting  address,  from  which  we 
quote : 

Your  Excellency:  We  are  more  than  10,000  citizens,  who  were  soldiers  from  Con- 
necticut in  the  late  war  for  Union  and  Libertv.  We  come  in  obedience  to  the  invitation 
of  our  l>eloved  Commonwealth,  to  bring  these  eighty  flag!*  from  their  temporary  resting- 
place  to  their  final  home  in  our  great  and  beautifiil  Capitol. 

After  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  memories  of  beloved  comrades  called 
forth  by  these  trophies,  he  closes  with  these  words : 

Let  the  flags  rest!  In  a  few  years,  these  men  will  bo  no  longer  able  to  bear  arms 
for  the  land  they  love;  but  these  weather-worn  and  battle-torn  folds  shall  remain  through 
the  centuries,  testifying  that  Connecticut  was  true  to  free  government,  and  pledging  her 
future  fidelity.  The  poor  shreds  and  humble  staves,  to  be  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  future 
generations,  have  witnessed  the  dedication  of  a  continent  to  Justice,  equal  rights,  Union 
and  liberty.  We  bid  them  good-bye !  Thanks  be  to  God !  Abundant  and  exulting  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  Father  that  we  lived  in  those  days,  and  were  pennitted  to  do  something 
towards  seeing  that  the  gf»veniment  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish  in  the 
earth. 

In  January,  1881,  General  Ilawley  received  from  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  a  New  Year's  present  in  the  shape  of 
a  silver  urn  of  beautiful  design  and  artistic  workmanship.  The  urn  is  about 
eighteen  inches  high.  Its  stand  is  made  from  wood  of  the  Hartford^  Admi- 
ral Farragut's  flagship ;  then  comes  a  plinth  cut  from  the  timbers  which 
supported  the  Independence  bell :  next  a  j)linth  formed  from  the  wood  of  a 
California  tree,  known  to  be  4,000  years  old;  above  this,  a  plinth  cut  from 
the  timbers  of  the   Constitution  ;  another  of  iron,   of  the  same  purchase  as 
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that  wtdch  fonned  the  sunken  monitor  CaUtill;  then  a  block  of  gold  and 
silTer.  pink  manganese  on\  highly  polished,  and  weighing  125  pounds.  fitMoa 
the  Alice  mine  in  Montana.  On  this  stands  the  pedestal  pni}>er,  formed  of 
a  CTlinder  of  red  Tennessee  marble  between  black  marble  from  Vennont 
and  Xew  Hampshire.  The  vase  itself  is  made  of  absolutely  pure  silver, 
without  alloy,  from  the  Consolidated  Virginia  Mine  of  Nevada.  The  handles 
on  each  side  are  fonned  of  eagles  holding  shields,  on  which  are  the  seals  of 
the  United  States  and  Centennial  C*ommission  res}>ectively.  The  }>resenta- 
tion  speeches  were  made  by  Daniel  J.  MorrelU  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  Montana,  to  which  General  Ilawley  made  a  fitting  response 
and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and  cs)xh> 
ially  to  the  manufacturers  and  people  of  the  country,  who  had  contributed, 
he  said,  more  than  all  else  to  make  the  Centennial  a  success.  In  conclu* 
sion,  he  stated  that  he  would  dej^osit  the  vase  with  the  Connecticut  Histor- 
ical Society,  so  that  it  could  l>e  exhibited  at  the  next  Centennial.  The 
ceremonies,  which  took  place  at  General  Hawley's  residence  in  Washington, 
were  attended  by  President  Hayes,  Secretaries  Sherman,  Schurz,  Ramsey, 
and  Maynard.  General  Sherman,  and  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  Repre* 
flentatives.     The  inscription  on  the  urn  is  as  follows: 

To 
JOSKPH  R.  HAWLEY, 

Of  COXXECTICUT, 

President 

OF  THB 

United  Statkh  Cextexnial  Commissiox, 

FuoM  ITS  OiMiAXizATiox,  Makcii  2d,  1872, 

To  ITS  Final  Meeting,  Janvaky  15th,  1879. 

I'RESENTED   BY    THE 
MeMUERS  of  THE   COMMISSION    A3   A    MARK   OF 
rEUSt»NAL  ESTEEM, 

And  in  re<-o<jnition  of  his  patriotic,  arle,  and 

IlONOlLiHLE  SERVICES   AS   PrKSIDENT  OF 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1876 
AT  Philadelphia. 

General  Hawloy's  course  in  public  life  has  proved  him  to  he  a  man  of 
broad  views,  of  no  sectional  taint;  a  man  who  stands  for  the  wholo  country 
and  the  people  thereof;  one  who  hates  proscription  and  believes  in  the 
Lincoln  idea  of  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  j)eoplo.  And  the  views  he 
holds  are  pronounced  with  unrestrained  frankness.  There  is  no  cunning 
policy  al)0ut  him.  He  is  what  he  seems — frank,  manly,  honest.  And  while 
he  possesses  less  of  the  suavity  of  manner  which  characterizes  the  ])rofcs- 
sional  politician  and  may  always  be  accei)ted  with  some  allowance  for  arti- 
ficial veneering,  and  in  this  apparent  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  free  and 
easy  ways  of  some  men  provokes  criticism  sometimes,  yet  it  is  true  to  say  of 
him  that  in  his  private  relations  one  will  rarely  find  a  man  of  more  e(pnil)le 
temper  and  disposition.     He  is  impatient  of  political  or  private  wn)ng  and 
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impulsively  and  instinctively  denounces  it,  and  without  any  mercy,  but  in 
all  the  relations  of  social  and  business  life  he  is  wann  and  generous,  full  of 
whole-souled  impulses,  Christian  forbearance  and  charity. 

As  an  orator  there  are  few  men  in  the  country  so  magnetic.  His  best 
speeches  are  those  which  are  bom  of  the  occasion — ^the  ready,  spontaneous 
outbursts  of  his  nature.  He  never  equips  himself  in  detail  for  platform 
work.  Though  a  journalist,  his  own  reporters  can  get  nothing  out  of  him 
in  advance.  He  has  never  been  known,  outside  of  two  or  three  special 
occasions,  to  prepare  a  speech  beforehand.  And  he  talks  so  rapidly  that 
the  best  short-hand  reporters  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  gathering  of  netables  upon  the  beautiful 
Highland  Park  of  Henry  C.  Bowen,  of  Woodstock.  President  Grant  was 
there  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  a  number  of  distinguished  men  be- 
sides. General  Butler  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  read  a  carefully-pre- 
pared speech,  the  essence  of  which  was  a  crusade  against  the  Chinese, 
whose  labor  was  just  then  being  sought  in  Massachusetts  to  neutralize  the 
Crispin  strikes.  At  the  close  of  this  address  some  of  the  good  farmers  of 
Windham  county  caught  sight  of  General  Hawley  and  called  him  out,  and 
in  that  presence,  in  a  five-minutes'  ringing  speech,  he  stripped  the  mask 
from  the  last  speaker  and  upheld  the  American  idea  of  foreign  populations, 
and  his  utterance  aroused  the  great  crowd  to  the  highest  point* of  enthu- 
siasm. General  Butler,  perhaps  it  is  proper  to  say,  has  never  liked  General 
Hawley  since.  But  the  incident  is  alluded  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
timely  illustration.  On  the  way  from  Woodstock  one  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters at  Washington  who  had  accompanied  the  Presidential  party,  and  who 
had  t^ken  of  course  a  disinterested  view  of  the  proceedings,  said  to  a  gen- 
tleman occupying  a  seat  with  him  in  the  cars,  *'  That  man  Butler  of  yours 
is  a  politician,  but  your  man  Hawley  is  a  man  of  conviction.  "  This  dis- 
tinction holds  good  to-day  as  between  General  Hawley  and  many  others  who 
are  noisy  in  politics;  he  is  in  the  best  sense  a  man  of  conviction,  whose 
sincerity  is  never  to  be  questioned,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  of  him  which 
gives  him  strength  before  the  people  and  which  has  given  to  his  whole  life 
the  stamp  of  loyal  integrity  and  fitted  him  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. 
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HOH.  BENJAMIN  HARVEY  HILL. 

mmDiTiTiinBATOBrBort  aionsu. 
JENJA3fIN  II.  HILL  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  Sept,  14,  183*. 
I  He  was  of  Iriah-EngliBh  ancestiy,  and  eailj  showed  a  foDdneee  for 
'  books.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  State  University, 
graduating  there  with  high  honors  in  1844.  lie  chose  the  legal  prufcssiuo, 
wasadmitted  toils  practice  at  La  Grange  in  1847,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence 
in  his  profession.  Ho  was  i-lc«cd  Union  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
Troup  county  in  1851.  In  ISSShe  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
In  thin  contest  he  was  supported  by  the  Know-Nothing  jmrty,  although  he 
disclaimed  any  connection  with  it.  He  was  Elector  at  large  in  ISfiO  on  the 
Fillmore  party  ticket,  and  won  great  reputation  during  the  canvass  aa  an 
orator  and  platform  Bi>fckcr.  He  was  the  defeated  candidate  of  the  same  ]mrty 
for  Governor  in  1S58,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  Union  State  Senator. 
For  several  years  Mr.  HUl  was  a  tnistee  of  the  State  Univereity.  In  1800 
he  was  candidate  for  Elector  at  large  on  the  Beli-Evcrett  ticket.  The  neit 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  Secetision  Convention  of  Georgia  and  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Union  till  the  imenago  of  the  resolution  declaring  tliat  the  State 
ought  to  secede,  when  he  cast  his  vote  and  his  fortunes  with  those  who  opposed 
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coercion  as  the  only  means  of  resisting  subjugation.  Feb.  4,  1861,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Provisional  Confederate  Congress,  which  met  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  from  the  next  autumn  till  the  close  of  the  civil  war  was  a  Confed- 
erate Senator.  May,  1865,  Mr.  Hill  was  arrested  at  his  home  in  La  Grange 
and  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  till  July,  when  he  was  released  on  parole. 

In  1867,  when  the  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
party  met  at  Macon,  Ga.,  he  was  chosen  its  president.  It  was  during  this 
year  and  the  following  that  his  celebrated  ** Notes  on  the  Situation" 
appeared,  in  which  he  assailed  with  great  vigor  the  reconstruction  policy  of 
Congress.  At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  4,  1868,  he  delivered  his  famous  Bush- 
arbor  speech;  an  **  Address  to  the  people  of  Georgia"  was  issued  in  1870, 
advocating  the  views  called  later  the  "New  Departure,"  which  became  the 
Democratic  platform  in  the  Convention  of  1872  .at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Hill 
warmly  supported  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency.  In  January,  1878,  he 
competed  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  against  General  John  B. 
Gordon,  who  had  also  favored  Mr.  Greeley's  election  to  the  Presidency,  .but 
was  hostile  to  the  "New Departure,"  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  had 
opposed  both.  General  Gordon  was  the  successful  candidate.  During  this 
canvass  Mr.  Hill,  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  made  the  great  speech  of 
his  life — ^an  effort  that  added  fresh  laurels  to  his  oratorical  fame.  Scarcely 
an  important  subject  of  debate  has  been  before  Congress  in  which  his  voice 
has  not  been  heard  with  attention  and  interest.  Senator  Hill  will  speak  for 
three  hours  without  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  only  preparation  he  makes  is 
marking  references  and  passages  in  this  book  or  that.  He  revises  his  speeches, 
however;  makes  additions  and  corrections  in  a  clear  hand,  much  like  that 
of  a  college  boy,  and  gives  the  printers  little  trouble  with  his  proof.  He 
has  an  astonishing  memory,  and  no  man  in  public  life,  except  Edmunds,  has 
such  imperturbability. 

Mr.  Hill,  although  thoroughly  a  Southerner  in  his  politics,  showed  an 
admirable  spirit  on  several  occasions  when  the  issues  of  the  late  war  were 
under  discussion.  In  the  last  extra  session  of  Congress  he  warmly  expressed 
himself  in  favor  of  sustaining  the  administration  of  General  Garfield.  He 
had  written  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crittenden  deploring  the  "  Solid  South  "  against 
the  "Solid  North,"  in  which  he  said:  "I  really  like  Garfield.  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  he  will  have  a  successful  administration.  He  has  ability  for  the 
crisis.     He  must  feel  keenly  the  fact  that  he  is  elected  solely  by  Northern 

votes Garfield  has  no  idea  how  I  feel  towards  him,  and  how 

anxiously  I  wish  for  his  success." 

In  a  debate,  during  which  the  entire  letter  was  Aad  by  request  of  Mr. 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  pressed  to  an  expression  of  his  views  on  negro 
suffrage,  having  declared  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country.     He  replied : 

Must  they  have  freedom  and  not  citizenship?  MuBt  they  have  citizenship  and  not 
suffrage?  No,  they  ought  to  have  these  things;  but  suffrage  being  a  trust  which  every 
man  exercises  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  every  other  citizen,  the  ballot-box  ought  to  be 
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gnarded  ftom  too  great  an  influx  of  ignorance  into  it;  and  while,  therefore,  I  will  pro- 
tect the  colored  man  in  all  his  rights  and  means  to  give  him  full  citizenship  and  full  suf- 
frage, 1  propose  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  do  the  least  harm  to  myself  and  the 
most  good  to  the  whole  country. 

This  was  the  spirit  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hill  would  have  had 
both  parties  meet  the  greatest  issue  left  to  us  by  the  civil  war. 

He  is  a  fearless,  and  when  aroused,  a  fiery  antagonist,  but  evidently  a 
man  of  honest  convictions,  patriotic  impulses,  and  a  great  power  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  senatorial  chamber.  In  his  speech  January  11, 1876, 
he  had  the  following  earnest  and  eloquent  passage : 

Is  the  hosom  of  the  country  always  to  he  torn  with  this  miserable  sectional  debate, 
whenever  a  Presidential  election  is  pending?    The  victory  of  the  North  was  absolute,  and 
God  knows  the  submiitsion  of  the  South  was  complete!    But,  sir,  we  have  recovered 
from  the  humiliation  of  defeat,  and  we  come  here  among  you  to  give  us  the  greetings 
accorded  to  brothers  .by  brothers.    We  propose  to  join  you  in  every  patriotic  endeavor, 
and  to  unite  with  you  in  every  patriotic  aspiration  that  looks  to  the  benefit,  the  advance- 
ment, the  honor  of  every  part  of  our  common  country.    Let  us,  gentlemen  of  aU  parties, 
in  this  centennial  year,  indeed  have  a  jubilee  of  freedom.    We  divide  with  you  the 
glories  of  the  Kevolution,  and  of  the  succeeding  years  of  our  national  life  before  the 
unhappy  division — that  four  years*  night  of  gloom  and  despair;  and  so  shall  we  divide 
with  you  the  glories  of  all  the  future.    We  are  here;  we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers, 
our  brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at  home  to  stay,  thnnk  Go<l.    We  come 
charging  upon  the  Union  no  wrongs  to  us.  The  Union  never  wronged  us.    The  Union  has 
been  an  unmixed  blessing  to  every  section,  to  every  State,  and  every  man  of  ever}'  color  in 
America.    We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  that  *  higher-law,'  fanaticism,  that  never  kept  a 
pledge  nor  obeyed  a  law.    Brave  Union  men  of  the  North— you  who  fought  for  the  Union 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  you  who  ceased  when  the  battle  ended  and  the  sword  was 
sheathed— we  have  no  quarrel  with  you,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats.    We  felt 
your  heavy  arm  in  the  carnage  of  battle;  but  alwvc  the  roar  of  cannon  we  heanl  your 
voice  of  kindness  calling,  'Brothers,  come  back!'  and  we  l)ear  witness  to  you  this' day 
that  that  voice  of  kindness  did  more  to  thin  the  Confederate  ranks,  and  weaken  the 
Confederate  arm  than  did  aU  the  artillery  employed  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Hill  is  evidently  one  of  the  finest  orators  in  Congress,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  South. 
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HON.  NATHANIEL  P.  HILL. 

n^-TATHANIEL  P.  HILL  is  descended  from  su  old  and  highly  respected 
fljiy  family  of  New  York.  He  was  bom  in  Orange  county  in  that  State, 
r'V  Febniar;  18,  1832.  Hb  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  extensive 
farmer,  owning  a  large  farm  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
river.  Be  was  a  man  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  manifested  their  confidence  in  him  by  sending  him  as 
their  Representative  to  the  Qenetal  Assembly  of  the  Btate.  He  also  held 
the  of&ce  of  County  Judge  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  a  Democrat  of 
the  old  school  of  Jefilerson  and  Jackson,  and  be«deB  being  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman he  possessed  that  sterling  integrity  which  has  always  marked  the 
public  and  private  life  of  bis  son.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  young  Hill 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  paternal  estate,  and  in  that  way  acquired  an  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  affairs  and  the  control  of  men  which  has  been 
of  great  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  life. 

He  found  time  during  the  winter  seasons  to  prepare  for  college,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-ono  became  a  student  in  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
R.  T.  Although  an  apt  student  in  all  the  branches  of  study  in  the  collc^ 
ftfrrieu^Mm,  the  science  of  chemistry  was  his  especial  delight,  and  much  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  conducting  experiments  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 
He  acquired  such  proficiency  in  this  science  that  in  1856  he  was  made  a 
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tutor  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  uniTcrsity,  and  in  1860  was  elected 
by  the  board  of  trastees  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  continued  to  occupy  that 
chair  with  much  credit  to  himaelf  until  1864.  At  that  time  8o  jpti^^X  was 
the  "reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a  scientist  and  thoroughly  reliable  gentle- 
man, that  a  few  wealthy  men  in  Providence  and  Ikwton  were  indui^eil  to 
place  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  for  the  thon>ugh  exaniinn- 
tion  of  the  Gilpin  land  grant  in  Colorado.  This  visit  to  the  Territory  U*d  to 
a  second  visit  the  following  year,  at  which  time  he  made  a  most  complete 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  mines  of  Qilpin  county. 

During  these  visits  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  imperfect  methoils  of 
treating  the  ores  of  that  region,  and  he  devoted  much  study  to  the  subject  with 
a  view  to  engaging  in  his  present  business.  The  better  to  acquaint  himself 
with  his  subject,  he  visitod  the  eztenrive  reduction  works  at  Swansea  in 
Wales,  having  first  resigned  his  professorship  in  Brown  Univemity.  lie 
spent  the  winter  of  1805-6  in  studying  ore-reduction  in  Eurojie,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1866  made  a  second  voyage  to  Europe,  taking  with  him  seventy 
tons  of  Colorado  ore  for  experimental  treatment  at  Swansea.  Returning  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  he  organised  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  com- 
pany, and  at  once  went  to  Colorado  to  become  a  permanent  resident.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  recount  the  history  of  the  gnuid  enterprise 
of  which  Prof.  Hill  has  since  been  the  head  and  front.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  columns  of  the  Syraetue  Courier  of  Januar}',  187)), 
written  by  one  wlio  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Prof.  1 1  ill  and  his 
work  in  Colorado : 

From  time  to  time  he  created  and  organized  those  works,  putting  in  wliatovor  money 
of  his  own  he  had  saved  and  drawing  on  those  eastern  capitalists  for  such  sums  as  he 
thought  it  safe  and  profitable  for  them  to  invest.  Of  course  his  uniform  success  is  due 
mainly  to  his  splendid  attainments  in  science  an<i  practical  knowledge  of  his  business, 
his  superior  executive  abilities,  and  his  pluck  and  perseverance.  But  all  thoHe  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  theories  and  influences  whicli  seenifMl  to 
take  possession  of  everybody  in  Colorado  during  Pn)f.  Hill's  earlier  life  in  that  roglon. 

All  the  miners,  learned  and  unlearned,  were  looking  for  bonanzas,  but  till  the  recent 
silver  discoveries  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  Colorado.  But  promising  gold  miiiei4,  tuid 
after  a  few  years  still  more  promising  silver  mines,  were  discovered  in  all  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  then  Territory.  Still  none  of  them  were  rich  enough  to  yield  pnrflt 
because  of  the  enormous  cost  of  labor,  provisions,  and  fuel,  superadded  to  the  proverbial 
ignorance  and  extravagance  of  the  mininft  superinten<Ients;  and  the  crmsequence  was 
every  mining  stock  company,  organized  in  the  East  and  ulworbing  fabulous  amounts  of 
capital,  proved  a  total  or  partial  failure.  From  the  first  Vntf.  Hill  took  in  the  situation 
and  entertained  the  true  theory.  He  neither  indorsed  nor  invested  in  any  of  these  si>e(ru- 
lative  projects,  and  yet  he  had  the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  products  of  these  mines  could 
be  purchased  at  a  profit  to  the  producer  when  they  were  worked  with  fair  economy,  and 
reduced  and  separated  with  still  greater  profit  through  his  system  of  smelting.  He  pur- 
chased all  the  valuable  ores  brought  to  his  establishment  at  Black  Hawk,  at  their  true 
value  according  to  assay.  This  arrangement  was  highly  a^lvantageous  to  the  mintfrf ,  as 
they  could  thereby  prosecute  their  business  with  very  little  capital.  Besides  this  advan- 
tage, it  enabled  each  and  all  of  them  more  nearly  to  determine  the  real  value  of  thfir 
claims.    The  construction  of  the  railroad  connecting  these  mountains  with  the  KnHUim 
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States  soon  after  gave  a  great  impetus  to  this  smelting  business.  Several  other  smelting 
concerns  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  though  none  of  them  achieved 
any  such  success  as  did  Prof.  HilPs. 

The  works  were  removed  to  Denver  in  1878  and  the  thriving  suburb  of 
Argo  was  established,  where  they  cover  about  seven  acres  of  land.  The 
company  started  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $250,000,  which  has  since 
increased  until  they  now  employ  in  the  business  fully  $800,000,  while  the 
products  have  increased  from  less  than  $800,000  in  1868,  to  over  $2,250,000 
during  the  year  1878.  To  the  information,  discretion,  and  energy  of  Prof.  Hill  is 
due  the  success  which  the  establishment  has  achieved.  He  continued  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  his  important  and  arduous  business  affairs,  taking  no 
active  part  in  political  matters  until  the  spring  of  1878,  when  he  was  brought 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  United  States  Senator,  and  after 
one  of  the  most  active  and  able  contests  in  the  political  history  of  Colorado, 
was  elected. 

Although  Mr.  Hill  has  acciunulated  an  ample  fortune,  he  has  done  so 
through  the  steady  prosecution  of  legitimate  business  enterprises,  and  not  by 
any  lucky  turn  of  Fortune^s  wheel,  or  the  exceptionally  fortunate  issue  of 
any  speculative  schemes.  Contemporaneous,  therefore,  and  proportionate  to 
his  own  success,  has  been  tliat  of  others  engaged  with  him  in  business,  as 
also  the  pro8|)crity  of  Colorado's  most  important  industry,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  men  to  whom  his  vast  enterprises  have  furnished  remimerative 
and  steady  employment.  Whether  in  business,  social,  or  political  life,  Sen- 
ator Hill  is  an  example  of  the  refined,  courteous,  and  honorable  gentleman, 
resorting  to  none  of  the  deceptions  and  intrigues  so  common  in  politics,  and 
doing  what  he  does  from  motives  of  exalted  principles. 

The  most  important  measure  of  legislation  with  which  Senator  Hill  has 
been  prominently  identified  is  that  relating  to  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands 
by  Artesian  wells.  He  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  making  an  appropri- 
ation of  $50,000  for  an  experiment  in  boring  for  water  on  the  Plains  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  secured  the  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  incor])orated  into  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  thus  became  a  law.  The  experiment  is  now  in  prog- 
ress.    This  was  a  pioneer  measure  and  one  of  great  importance. 

Over  45  per  cent,  of  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States  is  embraced 
in  the  arid  region.  Not  .01  per  cent,  of  this  vast  territory  can  ever  be 
tilled  unless  water  can  be  supplied  in  this  way.  It  is  one  of  those  practical 
questions  with  which  no  one  could  be  more  appropriately  identified  than 
Senator  Ilill. 

Surely  when  the  very  young  State  of  Colorado  sends  such  men  as 
Senator  N.  P.  Hill  to  the  National  Legislature  the  older  States  of  the 
Union  may  well  look  to  their  laurels.     Integra  mens  auguatimnia  jxmessio. 
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HON.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR. 


f  BORGE  F,  HOAB  belongs  to  a  diatinguiahed  family.  His  father, 
i  Hon.  Bamucl  Hoar,  whoBe  birthplace  was  Lincoln,  MaasachuBetta, 
1  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  at 
Concord.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Btate  Conatitutional  CODvenlion  of 
1830;  a  member  of  the  Stute  Senate  in  1625;  Whig  Represent ativo  to  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congress;  and  he  was  sent  to  Charleston,  Bouth  Carolina,  in 
1844,  CominissioDer  from  Massachusetts,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
State  laws  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  colored  persons  entering  there. 
The  excitement  created  by  this  measure  was  so  great  Hr.  Hoar  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  city.  Samuel  Hoar  was  actively  connected  with  the 
scientific,  historical,  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  day.  The  Hon.  £.  R. 
Hoar,  an  elder  brother  of  the  Senator,  waa  also  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  Judge, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1878  to  1875. 

Qeorge  F.  Hoar  was  bom  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  183G. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Concord  Academy  and  entered  Harvard  Vni- 
vendty,  where  he  graduated  in  1B46,  and  then  completed  a  course  in  the 
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Dana  Law  school  at  Cambridge.  He  chose  Worcester  for  his  future  home 
and  field  of  professional  success.  Mr.  Hoards  ability  and  high  character 
soon  made  him  conspicuous,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislature  when 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Five  years  later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Senate.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-first  Con- 
gress; also  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses. 
Mr.  Hoar  declined  a  re-nomination  for  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1877 ;  he 
is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Centennial  appropriation  against  a  powerful  opposition  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  constitutional  authority  for  the  measure,  and  did  much  to 
secure  its  success. 

Senator  Hoar  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission  on  the 
Presidential  election  of  1876,  and  his  decisions,  as  a  member  of  that  body, 
were  iminfiuenced  by  partisan  preference,  and  commanded  the  respect  to 
which  impartiality  and  integrity  of  purpose  are  entitled.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  June, 
1880,  which  nominated  General  Garfield  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  noble  speech  on  the  character  of 
General  Garfield,  then  comparatively  unknown  to  the  people,  which  will  fur- 
nish a  good  illustration  of  the  Senator^s  style  of  oratory  and  express  clearly 
his  political  sympathies,  which  were  in  perfect  accord  with  those  of  the 
subject  of  Ids  oratory.  On  his  return  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  the  Chicago 
Convention,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  an  ovation  by  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  referring  to  the  work  of  that  Conven- 
tion, he  paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  its  nominee 
for  the  Presidency : 

But,  my  friends,  with  my  full  concurrence,  with  your  full  concurrence,  the  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  came  to  another  conclusion.  And  I  not  only  say  with  my  full  concur- 
rence, but  I  am  willing  to  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  five  or  six  supreme  moments  of  my 
life,  when  the  delights  of  great  periods  of  time  seem  to  be  crowded  luid  concentrated 
into  a  single  moment,  was  that  instant  when  I  saw-  coming  out  of  that  confusion  and 
turmoil  and  storm  of  passion  and  conflict  the  result,  as  the  ballot  gradually  was  an- 
nounced, to  which  the  Convention  finally  came,  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield. 
Accepted  as  it  is  in  the  beginning  by  all  classes  and  shades  of  Republicans  and  of  patriots, 
it  will  grow  in  public  favor  as  the  canvass  goes  on.  Just  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
various  qualifications  for  this  great  ofiSce  which  this  man  combines!  Do  you  want  a 
statesman?  Do  you  demand  that  your  President  shall  be  something  more  than  a  suc- 
cessful soldier — that  he  shall  have  experience  in  civil  afi'airs?  No  President  of  the 
United  States  since  John  Quincy  Adams  began  to  bring  to  the  Presidential  oflfice,  when 
he  entered  upon  it,  anything  like  the  experience,  in  statesmanship,  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field. Look  out  over  the  list.  Grant  and  Jackson  and  Taylor  brought  great  fame  as 
soldiers;  but  of  whom  can  you  think  since  John  Quincy  Adams  entered  upon  that  great 
office  who  had,  when  he  took  it,  such  a  civil  career  to  look  back  upon  as  that  of  Gen- 
eral Garfield?  Since  the  year  1864  you  can  not  think  of  a  question  which  has  been 
debated  in  Congress,  or  discussed  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people,  in 
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regard  to  which  jou  will  not  find,  if  you  wish  instruction,  the  argument  on  one  side 
stated,  and  stated  in  almost  every  instance  better  than  by  anybody  else,  in  some  speech 
made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  on  the  hustings  by  Mr.  Garfield.  Do  you  de- 
mand a  man  of  firm,  resolute,  consistent  adherence  to  what  he  thinks  right,  in  spite  of 
popular  delusion,  popular  passion,  fear  of  the  loss  of  popularity,  or  the  attractions  of 
personal  ambitions?  Just  remember  how,  when  Bepablican  and  Democrat  alike  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  went  crazy  over  the  financial  heresies,  this  man  stood  with  his  feet  on  a 
rock,  demanding  and  vindicating  an  honest  policy.  In  regard  to  the  great  questions 
of  human  rights,  General  Garfield  has  been  as  inflexible.  He  was  the  successor  of  Joshua 
B.  Giddings,  the  man  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  that  old  prophet  descended,  but  still  he 
never  has  been  partisan.  The  best  statement  and  argument  in  favor  of  the  reform  of 
the  Civil  Service  will  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  General  Garfield.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  foremost  advocates  of  building  up  the  educational  institutions  in  the  South 
at  the  national  charge. 

Do  you  wish,  in  addition  to  a  statesman,  to  pay  honor  to  that  character  most  deserv- 
ing of  honor  in  this  republic,  the  volunteer  citizen  soldier?  Here  is  a  man  who  enlisted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  who  became,  from  a  subordinate  ofilcer,  a  miyor-general, 
always  trusted  by  the  best  commanders — Thomas  and  Rosecrans — always  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  always  conducting  successfully  dangerous  and  difficult  expeditions,  coming 
home  crowned  with  military  glory.  Do  you  wish  in  the  repablio  to  honor  the  man  whose 
career  vindicates  the  system  of  republican  government;  the  man  who  for  himself,  with- 
out the  aid  of  rank,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  family  connection,  or  of  external  aid,  raises 
himself  from  the  humblest  to  the  loftiest  place?  It  is  a  life  like  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  like  that  of  Daniel  Webster,  which  appeals  to  every  affectionate  chord  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  American  citizen. 

A  little  incident  occurred  in  this  connection,  which  illustrates  that 
same  fidelity  to  moral  convictions  on  his  part  that  distinguished  our  late 
President,  governing  his  conduct  on  apparently  unimportant  issues.  When, 
on  Saturday  night  near  the  Sabbath,  many  members  of  the  Convention 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  balloting  go  on,  regardless  of  the  early 
hours  of  hallowed  time,  Mr.  Hoar  said:  **  Never  I  This  is  a  Sabbath-keep- 
ing nation,  and  I  cannot  preside  over  this  Convention  one  minute  after 
twelve  o'clock."  And  this  unhesitating  loyalty  to  the  right  put  an  end  to 
all  further  expressed  wish  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  Senator 
Hoar,  as  the  presiding  ofiScer  of  the  Convention,  throughout,  was  eminently 
successful  in  the  able,  dignified,  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  memorable  occasion. 

Senator  Hoar  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture,  and  is  identified  with  all 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  city  and  of  the  Stat€,  and 
admirably  sustains  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  native  Commonwealth. 


'  "S^JjKjWj^'^""' 


PUBUO  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  INGALLS. 

if  OHN  J.  INQALL8  was  &  rerideut  of  New  England  until  twenty-flvo 

I  years  of  age,  residing  at  Hiddleton,  MassachuBctte,  where  he  was  bom 

Dec.  2B,   16S3.     He  prepared  for  Williame  College,  WilliamBtown, 

Uassachusetta,  and  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1855,  a  year  before  our 

lameQt«d  President  Garfield  received  his  diplomafrom  the  same  Alma  Mater. 

Upon  leaving  college,  Hr.  Ingalls  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  legal  pro- 

'  fession,  and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

In  1858  Atchison,  Kansas,  became  the  field  of  his  professional  actirity, 
where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen.  The  next  year 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  practice  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Wyandotte  Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  following  year  Secretary  of 
the  Territorial  Council.  In  1861  Mr.  Ingallswaa  made  Secrctaryof  the  State 
Senate.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Eans;is  Senate,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members,  Tlie  succeeding  year  he  assumed  editorial 
charge  of  The  Atchison  Champion,  and  continued  in  that  position  till  1865. 
Mr.  Ingalls  became  the  Republican  successor  of  the  Hon.  3.  C.  Pomeroy  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1873,  taking  his  seat  March  4,  1873,  and  was 
reelected  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  He  has  been  an  active  and  useful 
member  of  that  body. 


VStTKD  STATES  SESST^UtS. 


HON.  HOWELL  E.  JACKSON. 


■>OWELL  E.  JACKSON,  of  JwkNiin,  whh  l«>m  nt  VnrW,  Wt'WTj 
\  County,  TcnncBBCe,  April  8,  18i)2,  Hnil  in  1H4»  hU  imrrnto  rcinnviil 
F  U>  his  preMnt  home.  lie  ruct'ivul  u.  rlnwli-iil  c^ilncHtiiin  iit  W(-hI. 
Tennessee  CoUeRO,  and  further  pnweout^Hl  IiIn  Htiidii'H  fiir  two  yi'iiw  lit  thu 
Univerrity  o(  Virginia.  In  collc^  hu  wiw  i:hMru(rti'ri»Ml  liy  utrict  ntloiitioii 
to  college  lequircroentH,  hriI  km  u  conscqw^ni^i!  iiiiulit  ni]iiil  lulviincnN  In  liU 
classes,  and  during  hia  stay  nt  tliu  Tlnivi-nity  won  the  n'H|M'i'l  uiiil  ciinDdiiiii'ii 
of  both  studentu  and  tcuclicrH.  On  hJH  n-dini  lioini- hii  wtiidlf^l  kw  undi-r 
his  kinsmeu,  Judge  A.  U.  W.  Totten  and  Miltoii  ilniwii,  Hnd  in  rhm  tlinn 
entered  the  Lebanon  Law-Bcl>oiil.  This  was  in  the  yi-nr  Iflin,  Piiid  Itii  fcnul  - 
Dated  with  the  first  honors  of  his  dtuw,  in  IHitit,  In  Ihi-  followthfc  y-iir, 
1857,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  Ihw  ut  JiwIihoii.  In  IK.ttl  \w  ri'inuviil 
to  Memphis,  TennesHcc,  and  ut  once  nm:  in  hjn  finifcHHiiin  ul  imtIi(i|w  Ilin 
most  brilliant  and  cultivated  liar  of  Wu;  wliole  Stint li-w ■■)■(. 

He  retume<l  to  Jackson  in  1874,  willi  u  I>K'iI  faMii:  ho  w>-II  i*\n)i\U\ut\ 
that  he  hcn-ed  by  appointment  on  llie  Hiipri me  l«'ijt|i  of  the  Wtil'.  Miicli 
•a  apiNiintmeut  conveys  one  of  tlie  higliCHt  conipliiiieiitH  that  fan  Im:  juild 
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a  lawyer  in  Tennessee.  He  was  also  successively  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  and  served  on  the  Ckmimissions  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  those  com- 
missions being  instituted  to  relieve  its  crowded  docket. 

In  this  position  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Judge  Jackson  was  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Bar  but  by  the  whole  people  of  the  State;  so  much, 
indeed,  did  he  impress  himflolf  upon  the  public  mind  that  he  through 
the  partiality  of  friends,  was  urged  as  a  candidate  for  a  permanent  place  on 
the  Supreme  bench  of  the  State,  and  he  was  only  defeated  in  the  Conven- 
tion by  a  small  majority  of  a  few  votes,  after  a  close  and  animated  contest. 
In  this  canvass  Judge  Jackson  bore  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  respect  of  his  opponents,  as  well  as  of  all  other  classes.  In  1880,  Judge 
Jackson  made  his  delmt  in  the  political  arena,  having  been  nominated, 
without  his  solicitation^  by  the  Democratic  party  to  represent  Madison 
County  in  the  Legialatnve.  He  was  nominated  and  competed  for  the  office, 
as  a  State-Credit  Bemooiat.  He  made  a  brilliant  canvass,  and  his  election 
over  all  oppo4tkm  was  ti^garded  by  men  of  all  parties  as  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

His  speeches  were  considered  as  able  and  lo|^eal  presentations  of 
the  issues  pending  in  Tamessee,  and  created  a  stir  in  political  circles; 
before  the  close  of  the  canvass  invitations  poured  in  npon  him  to  ad- 
dress meetings  called  in  other  Counties  in  behalf  of  State-Credit,  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  respond  to  all  of  them ;  but  he  did 
fill  many  of  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  and  with  honor  to  him- 
self. In  this  contest,  which  ended  in  his  triumphant  election,  he  paved 
the  way  for  his  future  success.  He  entered  the  legislature  with  his  **  honors 
thick  upon  him,"  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  that  his  chance  for  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  was  among  the  probabilities  of  politics,  and  such  was 
the  '^consununation  of  events;"  since  after  many  ballotings  and  many 
shiftings  of  the  political  kaleidoscope  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and 
took  his  seat  March  4,  1881.     His  term  of  office  will  expire  March  8,  1887. 

If  the  past  be  the  true  index  of  the  future,  the  country  has  a  right  to 
expect  much  of  Senator  Jackson  in  his  new  and  enlarged  field  of  labor. 


UNITED  8TATSB  aSNATOBS. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  JOHNSTON. 


rfOETN  W.  JOHNSTON'S  birthplnco  was  Pnnicello,  near  the  beautiful 
^  village  of  Abingdon,  the  capital  of  Wftahington  County,  Virginia, 
which  haa  the  Marthn  Wanliington  College  for  young  lodita,  Sfone- 
wall  Jackson  laHtitute,  unil  h  CntlioUc  Academj-  and  Convent  nniong  its 
public  inatitutioDB.  Hire  hi'  wan  born,  S<-pteinb«r  9,  1818.  At  the  Abing- 
don Academj'  he  prepiirvd  for  the  South  Canilina  (College  nt  Columbia, 
where  hu  completed  hin  cla!i!:<icu1  courHC.  lie  then  enten-d  the  Iqw-k'IkmiI 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  prnptinc  in  1839,  and  op<;ned 
an  office  in  Abingdon  wion  after.  Buccerafnl  in  bia  pnifesnion,  be  was 
chosen  Attorney  for  the  C'omm  on  wealth,  and  held  the  office  for  two  years. 
In  1846-47  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  Judge  of  the  Cirruit  (,'ourt  of  the  State.  Being  a  well-read 
lawyer,  a  sound  but  not  extreme  ]K)liticinn,  he  was  selected  as  the  ConHerv- 
ative  candidate  for  the  United  States  fllenate  in  18(19,  and  elected.  He 
took  his  seat  January  24,  1870.  Mr.  Johnston  was  rtuleeted  in  1871,  and 
again  in  1875  tor  the  full  term  of  HiJt  years. 

During  the  count  of  the  Presideutiitl  vote  of  1870,  he  sixikc  in  favor  of 


V. 
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an  amendment  which  he  offered,  providing  for  the  contingency  of  a  tie 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  vote  by  States,  each 
counting  one ;  that  in  case  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  be  equally  divided, 
the  vote  of  that  state  should  not  be  counted.  This,  with  other  proposed 
amendments,  was  lost ;  but  the  debates  and  results  of  that  session  make  a 
peculiar  and  memorable  epiaode  in  our  governmental  history,  and  few,  per- 
haps, among  the  actors  in  the  scene,  woold  wish  to  be  estimated  by  what 
was  there  said  and  done.  Mr.  Johnston's  amendment  was  probably  based 
upon  that  comparatively  modem  theory  of  publicists  which  declares  it  to  be 
a  great  defect  in  any  system  of  government  to  give  no  representation  to  the 
minority.  When  that  minority  is  made  up  of  halves  of  States,  certainly  the 
argument  is  one  of  great  cogency. 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  one  of  the  less-ambitious  of 
speech-making  membersi  but  Is  popular  with  his  constituents,  and  an  able 
legislator. 


■O-flJL 
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B05.  BEIUA9I5  F.  JONAS. 


fl^EyjJUay  FRAXKLIS  JOXAS  of  N*w  i^inn^  »  *  Mtixr  ,»f  Km- 
l^H  mtkr.  and  wts  b»ni  in  Wi11i*jnAo«n.  Grant  ctMiniv,  in  itiDt  ^«lr, 
"TEI  Jnh-  10.  1<94.  In  fariy  li?*  hi*  fsih.r  nu«\-*J  to  thoVesi.  MLin^  ny, 
ias  RsdciK«  in  Adsm^  tvanty.  IHinois.  Afltr  obtaining  an  nhioattoii  hr 
tnraed  hu  ct«p«  saaibvanl.  rewhinc  Ne«  OrW«n*,  whoiv  ho  iMnnHi-iuvil 
the  cradj  of  law  in  the  Ijw  dei»rtmeni  v>f  ihr  I'nivonily  i*(  I.ouUUiut, 
RMiTiiut  hi?  diploma  from  that  insiiiuiion  in  IS.V%.  Wht-n  ilii>  (■i\il  w«r 
demanded  votnnteer?  Mr.  Jonas  entered  (ho  itmiv  iif  the  ('•>nfi<ili<TMc\  anil 
was  made  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  arlillery  i>f  HivxlV  ('or)w  in  llir  Ann>  iif 
the  Tennessee.  When  the  oontlirt  ende<J  in  IfM.  he  was  eUi-itHl  to  the 
Louisiana  Legislature.  In  Il*T2  ho  was  eleelotl  to  Iho  Sialo  Senate.  I«it  lie 
adhered  to  the  McEnefT  government,  and  dti'liniil  to  Ih'  n  ineniiier  nf  (he 
kgislature  recogniKing  5Ir.  Kelln(™.  Mr.  .lonas  was  a  siuit'wiftil  <-iiii<)i<)ii(i> 
for  City  Attornej  of  Xev  OHeans  in  1ST4,  anil  al^i  in  1S:<t.  niid  uii"  ii 
■  member  of  the  Legislature  of  LoiiiNinnn  in  lUTfl  mid  18T7,  wheiv  he  nun 
chairman  of  the  Judicinry  (\imniitli-e  nf  tile  House, 

He  wa«  elected  to  the  Cnitiil  Sl^iie^  S<>ti>ile  hh  ii  Ih>m<M'rnl.  aiul  t>»>l>  liU 
Beat  H&rch  18,  IBTO.  Mr.  Joims  is  one  of  the  hUIohI  lawyeni  ill  n  llnr  ill-llii- 
gniahed  in  the  present  as  in  the  jmat  l>y  a  gri'nl  iininlMT  of  men  nf  emliieiiee, 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  JONES. 

jpHARLEB  W.  JONES  ii  descended  from  Irish  anceBtrj,  h&ving  been 
1  bom  in  Ireland  in  1834.  He  emigrated  with  his  father's  family  to 
this  country  when  only  ten  jeara  of  age.  He  learned  a  mechaoical 
trade,  followed  it  at  different  places  in  the  South,  and  finally,  in  18M,  set- 
tled in  Pensacola,  Florida.  Meanwhile,  by  a  course  of  private  study,  read- 
ing and  obBerratiou,  he  became  practically  an  educated  man,  and  entered 
the  profession  of  law,  commencing  pmcticc  at  the  Bar  in  1B5T,  at  Pensacola. 
In  I8T2  Hr.  Jones  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
'  tion  at  Baltimore.  In  18T4  be  was  elected  RcpresentatiTe  to  the  Lc^slatuie 
of  the  Btatc  of  Florida,  and  that  year  be  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  taking  bis  seat  March  4,  187S.     He  was  reelected  in  1881. 

Hr.  Jonea  has  served  his  State  ably  and  well,  and  his  whole  causer 
strikingly  illustrates  the  grand  opportunities  which  our  broad  land  offers  to 
aspiring  youth.  No  one  could  have  prophesied  a  place  for  him  in  the  Benafe 
of  the  world's  greatest  Republic  when  he  was  on  the  emigrant  ship  which 
brought  him  to  America.  But  self-culture  and  an  honorable  life  have 
raised  him  from  the  lowliest  circles  of  boyhood  to  one  of  the  highest  honon 
in  tlie  country  of  bis  adoption. 

Benfttor  Jone*  ia  a  hard  student,  and  labore  diligently  at  a  set  speech. 


XrSITED  8TATB8  SENATOBB. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  JONES 


||OnN  p.  JONEB  is  a  Dative  of  Wales,  id  Great  BrituD,  where  be  was 
1  bom  in  1830.  Before  he  waa  a  jear  old  the  family  emigrated  to  this 
country  and  settled  in  Northern  Ohio.  His  early  educatloD  was 
obtained  principally  in  the  public  Bchools  in  Cleveland;  but  while  he  was 
jet  a  mere  youth  the  California  excitement  hurried  him  awuj  from  home  to 
the  goldeD  coast.  Penetrating  to  the  iDlaod  region,  he  there  engaged  in 
fanning  and  mining  with  success,  and  after  a  time  was  sent  to  tlie  Ilouae  of 
Representatives  and  also  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California. 

Id  1867  he  went  to  Nevada.  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  18T3,  and  took  his  seat  Marefa  4, 1878,  and  was  reelected 
in  1879.  January  10,  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  Senator  Jones  made  aa 
able  speech  on  the  following  resolution;  "That  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  elected  at  one  session,  does  not  expire 
at  the  meeting  of  Congress  after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice-President  not 
having  appeared  to  take  the  chair."  The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  He  also  made  a  very  effective  speech  against  inflation,  which  was 
much  praised.  To  its  influence  was  ascribed  the  vetoing  of  the  inflation  bill 
ID  1874  by  President  Grant.  Senator  Jones  has  great  business  talent  and 
acquirements,  which  give  him  special  adaptation  to  public  service. 
13 
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HON. WILLIAM  P.  KELLOGG. 

rtjWjlILLIAM  PITT  KELLOGG  has  a  prominent  place  in  national  histoiy 
!l[]U  at  its  most  interesting  period  since  the  Bevolutionar;  War,  in  con- 
,  i  ncction  with  the  results  of  the  late  civil  conflict.  He  waa  bom  in 
Orwell,  Vermont,  December  8,  1831,  where  he  passed  his  bojhood.  In 
addition  tn  the  usual  instruction  in  the  public  schools  he  completed  & 
course  of  study  at  Norwich  University. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  turned  his  face  westward,  and  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  one  of  the  most  flouriflhing  cities  of  that  State,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law.  In  1853  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  in  Fulton  county.  In  1860,  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  first  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Electors  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  election  of  the  "Martyr- 
President,"  Soon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaufjuration  Mr,  Eellogg  waa 
appointed  b;  him  Chief  Justice  of  Nebraska,  but  the  increasing  demand  for 
men  to  defend  the  flag  of  the  Union  induced  him  to  resign  his  office  and 
accept  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Bevcnth  regiment  of  Illinois  cavalry.  Colonel 
Eellogg  served  under  General  Pope  in  his  operations  in  Missouri,  and  sub- 
sequently was  placed  in  command  of  General  Granger's  cavalry  brigade,  and 
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held  this  position  until  tlic  evacuation  of  Corinth.  The  Colonel  was  an 
heroic  officer,  and  did  efficient  service  throughout  the  war.  He  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  at  New  Orleans  by  President  Lincoln,  who 
signed  his  commission  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  evening  of  his  fatal 
wounding  by  the  bullet  of  the  assassiu.  Later  he  was  elected  as  a  Republi- 
can to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  occupying  his  seat  from  July  17, 
1868,  till  Noveml)er  1,  1872,  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  U])on  the  5th 
day  of  the  following  January  he  was  made  Governor  of  Louisiana.  Gov- 
ernor Kellogg  had  a  stormy  time  of  official  service,  especially  in  the  year 
1875.  The  opposition  party  in  State  j)olitics  made  an  effort  to  impeach  him 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  under  thirteen  sjHJcilications  or  distinct 
charges.  Tlie  principal  offence  charged  was  procuring  a  withdrawal  from 
the  treasury  of  money  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  using  it  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  put  on  record  Governor  Kel- 
logg's  reply  in  answer  to  charges  made  against  him,  by  quoting  it  from  his 
message  to  the  Legislature: 

hi  the^e  fourteen  frivolous  nccusatlons  nro  concontmted  nil  charpres  of  \*Tong^oing 
which  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Bopre-^ontatives,  actuate<l  by  the  strongest  feelings  of 
partisan  enmity,  have  been  able  to  concoct  against  me  after  fifty-nine  days'  session, 
innumerable  investigations,  and  tlie  utmost  scrutiny  of  the  records  of  tlie  State,  even  of 
going  behind  the  barrier  of  the  W heeler  adjustment.  Only  one  other  accusation  has 
been  made  against  me,  namely,  that  in  a  time  of  revolution,  of  great  public  exigency  I 
sanctioned  n  temporary  diversion  of  the  State  funds,  which  could  not  and  did  not  result 
in  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  the  State,  and  took  this  course  solely  in  the  public  interest,  and 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  city. 

If  the  Senate  had  not  alreatly  acquitted  me  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  the  accu- 
sations passed  at  this  late  hour  would  have  formed  in  themselves  a  complete  assertion  of  my 
official  rectitude.  Added  to  this,  I  refer  to  the  notoriously  and  oflen-repeated  proposi- 
tions made  by  Democratic  meml>ers  of  the  Legislature,  and  others  authorized  to  speak 
for  them,  that  if  I  would  secure  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  House  Election  bill,  and 
certain  other  laws  to  further  the  partisan  ends  of  my  accusers,  no  effort  would  be  made 
to  impeach  me. 

I  submit  that  these  facts  fully  justify  me  in  asserting  that  my  accusers  did  not  and 
do  not  believe  me  to  have  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  against  the  State. 

His  gubernatorial  service  terminated  January  6,  1877,  when  he  was 
again  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  was  admitted  to  his  seat  Dec.  1 
1877.     In  the  various  important  offices  Senator  Kellogg  has  filled,  his  ablHty 
has  been  equal  to  his  responsibilities. 
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HON.  LUCIUS  0.  C.  UMAR. 


AlTflUS  Q-  C.  LAMAR  is  a  Georgian  by  birth  and  education.  He 
— lyi  iHim  Sopt*^'"''*''  I'^i  1835,  in  Putnain  county,  Oeoi^a,  educated 
f  Hi  (llftird  till  he  entered  Emery  College,  graduating  in  1845,  when  he 
mPiiowl  UigBl  nturties  at  Macon,  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Cbappell. 
Th  IMT  he  WW  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Georgia,  and  in  1M9  removed  to 
itaftinl.  Mliwi'^'PP'-  where  •'^  has  since  had  his  residence.  A  recent  visitor 
h,  hU  lK«"t""'  home  has  given  to  the  Northern  press  a  detailed  account 
•tf  It.  Mid  tlH  Nurroundingg,  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragrapbsi 

In  IViint  "f  'h"  dwelllnii,  and  bCTDnil  the  t^edan,  on  the  Bome  premiM*,  is  a  cottj 
(■iilliW  i)f  tlirfs  iwrni",  In  which  lives  ihe  senator's  only  son,  Lucins  Q.  C,  Jr.,  with  hli 
riiamilnK  yu'WH  vik,  two  yeara  married.  There  are  two  married  danghters,  one  living 
tti  Oifiiril  nnd  one  in  Memphi*,  Ihe  farmer  of  whom  hu  three  children,  the  latter  one. 
■tlinm  in  at'o  i>n  unmnrried  dnafchler,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  who  Uvea  with  her 

A'U'iltilnic  the  senator's  premtaes  are  the  residence!  at  a  Bister  of  his  own  and  or  a 
llP|ih<-w  •■(  1il>  wife'i,  M>  that  It  I*  i|uile  a  little  colony,  on  "  North  atreet."  This  altrocl- 
Ivn  li'niie  [■  oflen  closed  and  deserted,  while  the  family  is  in  Waahiniiton,  bnl  Mrs, 
|,itiinr'-i  iitliichment  to  it  is  so  great  that  she  frequently  anticipates  the  adjournment  of 
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CongresR  by  months,  and  returns  nione  to  await  hor  hu»band>  arrival.  The  tenor  of 
their  life  is  very  simple.  Although  both  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  the  senator's  pro- 
longed and  frequent  absences,  the  smallness  of  the  town,  and  various  other  causes,  have 
conspired  to  relieve  them,  in  great  measure,  from  the  heavy  demands  often  made  upon 
men  in  public  life  by  visitors;  so  that  the  home  life  is  really  one  of  rest  and  domestic 
quiet.  Day  follows  day  and  week  follows  week, with  little  incident  or  change;  and  there 
is  really  nothing  to  tell  of  so  simple  and  uneventful  a  life.  There  is  never  any  gathering 
of  the  clans,  never  any  rendezvous  of  political  workers;  and  a  stranger  watching  the 
premises  across  the  cedars  would  pever  dream  that  it  was  aught  but  the  home  of  a 
private  citizen  with  a  taste  for  agriculture  in  a  small  way.  The  senator  is  a  great 
student,  and  avails  liimself  of  this  retirement  to  refresh  himself  in  a  mental  pabulum 
for  which  the  rush  of  duties  in  Washington  does  not  leave  him  much  time.  Newspapers 
and  periodicals  by  the  score:  works  of  fiction,  theology,  psychology,  history,  poetry, 
economy,  etc.,  all  are  devoured  with  equal  appetite.  I  am  told  that  he  is  a  rapid  reader; 
for  instance,  that  he  reads  the  column  of  a  newspaper  straight  downward,  with  no  ap- 
parent eye-tracing  of  the  lines.  At  the  same  time  he  has  none  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  student,  no  secluded  study,  ponderous  bookcases,  ela1x>rate  desk,  etc.  He  works 
where  he  happens  to  be,  and  rooms  and  hall  are  strewed  with  books  and  manuscripts,  in 
apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  usual  avocations  of  the  family  are  plied 
around  him,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  conflict  ever  as  to  who  "  has  the  floor." 

After  Mr.  Lamar  took  up  his  residence  in  Oxford,  he  was  chosen  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univenrity  of  the  State,  and  was  also 
assistant  editor  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  of  **  The  Southern  Review,''  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1850,  and  removed  to  Covington,  Georgia,  where  he 
had  before  resided,  and  studied  law.  In  1858,  he  was  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia.  The  next  year,  Mr.  Lamar  removed  to  his  plantation 
in  LaFayette  county,  Mississippi.  Here  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth 
and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses,  resigning  in  1860  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Se- 
cession Convention  of  his  State.  The  next  year  he  took  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy. 
In  1863,  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  sent  him  as  represent- 
ative of  the  Confederate  cause  to  Russia,  but  without  any  important  re- 
sults, we  believe.  The  University  of  Mississippi,  in  1866,  elected  him 
Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science ;  but  in  the  succeeding  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  professorship  of  Law  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Lamar 
was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  also 
to  the  Forty-fifth.  In  1876,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  took 
his  seat  March  5,  1877,  for  the  full  term. 

Senator  Lamar  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Among 
his  speeches  there,  probably  no  other  made  the  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
such  an  abiding  impression,  as  his  eloquent  tribute  to  Senator  Sumner 
of  Massachusetts,  after  the  death  of  that  distinguished  advocate  of  eman- 
cipation and  severe  critic  of  the  South.  The  speech  attracted  general  at- 
tention, both  on  account  of  its  eulogistic,  patriotic  sentiments,  and  its  ora- 
torical power.  Indeed,  in  a  "  set  speech"  Senator  Lamar  has  few  if  any 
superiors  in  either  House  of  Congress,  for  beauty  of  conception  and  dignity 
of  expression. 


m 
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HON.  ELBRIDGE  G.  LAPHAM. 


tWMD  t 


AlBBIDGB  G.  LAPHAM  was  chown  by  the  Lcgialatura  of  the  Ststo 

'  of  Now  York,  on  July  22,  ISSl,  lo  oucrced  the  Hon.  Roscoe  Conk- 

D  the  United  States  Senate,  thereby  cloBiDg  the  long  contest  bc- 

the  friends  of  the  latter  nod  those  of  the  national  administration. 

„  the  csndidateB  for  the  office  who  were  conapieuouc,  the  most  promi- 

j  waB  Chaunpy  M.  Depew,  who  after  several  bnllotings  withdrew,  to 
M-mre  an  election  and  end  the  struggle  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  Laphum  whs  boni  October  18,  1814,  in  Farmington,  New  York;  he 
«U  the  son  iif  Judge  John  Lapham,  who  died  .Home  years  since.  The  quiet 
life  of  a  ciiuntry  farm  occupied  the  lime  and  attention  of  young  Lapham, 
leaving  liim  only  winter  months  for  attendance  at  the  common  schools. 
Jliit  u  tU'sirc  anil  growing  purpose  to  W  an  educated  man  made  Mm  a  stu- 
dent at  that  widely  known  and  excellent  institution,  the  Onnondaigua 
Academy.  The  village  where  it  is  located,  bordering  on  the  lovely  lake  of 
the  same  name,  is  very  beautiful.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  formerly  Senator 
from  Illinois,  tvos  his  classmate.     Civil  engineering  was  young  Lapliam'a 
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favorite  study,  which  he  selected  for  his  vocation ;  and  upon  leaving  the 
Aca<^lemy  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. After  some  experience  in  this  vocation,  his  preference  for  a  more 
settled  life  led  him  to  abandon  it  for  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1844,  he  was 
admitted  to  practice.  Soon  after  he  became  the  partner  of  James  C.  Smith, 
and  continued  such  until  the  latter  was  appointed  Judge.  Canandaigua, 
the  county  seat  of  Ontario  county,  was  no  ordinary  arena  for  the  success  of 
a  young  lawyer's  ambition.  Within  it,  leaders  in  the  profession,  were 
Mark  H.  Sibley,  the  eloquent  advocate,  Walter  Ilubbell,  the  able  counsellor 
and  thoroughly  christian  man,  the  Wilsons  and  the  Ilowells;  all  eminent 
at  the  Bar  of  Western  New  York,  and  at  the  zenith  of  their  fiune.  Mr. 
Lapham^s  success  has  shown  his  ability  to  cope  with  his  distinguished 
brethren.  He  had  been  a  Democrat  till  the  Free  Soil  |mrty  began  to  play 
its  important  ])art  in  national  ix)litics,  when,  having  favored  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  in  1848,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  that  i)arty. 
In  1867,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  In  1874,  he  was  elected 
a  Republican  member  of  the  Forty-fourth  C'ongress,  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
District  of  New  York,  which  has  returned  him  by  handsome  majorities  to 
the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses.  Mr.  Lapham 
served  uj)on  the  Congressional  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
alleged  election  frauds  of  1870,  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  that  work  was 
associated  with  Banks  and  Abbott  of  Massachusetts,  Phillips  of  Missouri, 
and  Lawrence  and  Shaler  of  Ohio.  He  was  nominally  a  **  stalwart,"  so 
called,  but  had  no  inclination  to  antagonize  the  national  administration, 
and  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  wise  discrimination. 


PUBLIC  MSN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HOM.  JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 

PHITID  «TiTM  SmilOB  FBOa  ILLtHOU. 

Jt^  ^..„    vi.KXANDBK  LOGAN  is  of  Irish  ancestry.     Dr.  John  Logau, 

■f\|M  fwih<>r,  i-wnu'  to  this  country  from  Irelaud,  three  years  before  the 

«i  .  ji^i,  „f  „„r  t^i'iiator,  which  occurred  in  Jackson  County,  niinois.  Feb- 

rt    itWtl.     Dr.  I'Ogan  was  for  a  number  of  terms  a  member  of  the 

*     '  i^^Waturc.     He  married  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  of  Tennessee,  the  mother 

t     l>>hii.     Kxcoptlnfi    the    intermittent    ingtruclion    of    new   settlements, 

■lt<>  «>»   '"**   huii'btwl   to   his   father   for   his   education.     lT|>on  the   dec- 

larnlliix  "^   '^^^  between  the  United   States  and   Mexico,   he  volunteered, 

wiin  I'hiMU'ii  lieutenant  of  the  Firrt   Illinois   Infantry,  and  for  a  time   was 

Ailjntiiiil  of  hiH  rcffiment.     At  the  close  of  the  ivar,  he  studied  law  with 

biH  uii''l<'i  Ali^xandcr  M.  Jenkins.     In  1849,  he  was  clerk  of  Jackson  County. 

|4MlMi-i|ii<'iitly  he  was  a  student  in  Louisville  University,  eomjileted  his 

IiijjmI  Hludiis  there  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  18.53.     80  successful  was 

hi>  ill  Ills  pn>fesNion,  and  in  gaining  genera]  popularity,  that  in  the  autumn 

iif  tlinl  yi'ar  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  next  year 

til  Itiii  olTlce  of  Prosecuting  Attorney  of   the  Third  Judicial  District  of 

IlliiioiH,  holding;  that  office  till  18.17.     Mr.  Logan  was  reflected  to  the  State 
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Legislature  in  1853,  1856,  and  1857,  and  in  185G  was  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  ticket.  In  1858,  he  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and  reelected 
in  1860.  Although  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
when  the  first  bugle-blast  of  war  came  from  the  South,  he  declared  his 
willingness  to  * 'shoulder  his  musket  to  secure  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.'' 
July,  1861,  during  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  his  patriotic  enthusiasm 
caused  him  to  leave  liis  seat  in  that  body  and  join  the  Union  troops  on  their 
wav  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  marched  bravely  into  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Richardson,  and  was  one  of  the  last 
to  leave  that  field. 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Washington,  persuaded 
that  he  could  be  of  more  service  to  his  country  in  the  smoke  of  battle 
than  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  resigned  his  ix)sition  in  Congress,  and 
thenceforth  became  a  soldier  **for  the  war.''  lie  organized,  and  Sept.  21, 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Illinois  Infantry,  and  in  November  met 
the  foe  at  Belmont,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  in  a  successful 
bayonet  charge.  At  Forts  Ilciiry  and  Donelson,  he  fought  heroically, 
being  wounded  so  severely  while  leading  the  charge  in  the  assault  uj)on  the 
latter  fortress  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  field  for  a  number  of  months. 
At  Pittsburg  Landing  he  joined  General  Grant,  March  5,  1862,  and  was 
appointed  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers.  He  performed  efficient  service 
at  Corinth,  and  later  was  ordered  to  guard  the  railroad  lines  at  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

When,  during  the  summer  of  1862,  he  was  urged  to  **run  for  Con- 
gress," he  replied  **I  have  entered  the  field  to  die  if  need  be  for  this 
Government,  and  never  expect  to  return  to  j)eaceful  pursuits  until  the  object 
of  this  war  of  preservation  has  become  a  fact  established."  His  bravery  wae 
so  conspicuous  in  Grant's  northern  Mississippi  movements,  where  he  com- 
manded the  Third  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps  under  General 
McPherson,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  nink  of  Major-General,  November 
26,  1862.  At  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  and  at 
Vicksbuig,  General  Logan  fought  with  daring  braverj-,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  McPherson's  center,  June  25th,  when  the  assault  upon  the  last-named 
city  followed  the  mine  explosion,  his  column  leading  in  the  entrance  into  it, 
and  he  was  made  its  first  military  governor.  General  Logan  succeeded 
General  Sherman,  Noveml>er,  1863,  at  the  head  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
and  in  May  joined  him,  when  about  to  enter  upon  the  Georgia  campaign. 

He  led  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Resaca,  repulsed 
Hardee  at  Dallas,  drove  the  enemy  from  his  works  at  Kenesaw  mountain, 
and  July  22d,  was  in  the  fierce  battle  which  cost  the  gallant  McPherson  his 
life.  Of  this  event  General  Shemian  said  in  his  report:  **  General  Logan 
succeeded  him,  and  commanded  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  through  this 
desperate  battle  with  the  same  success  and  ability  that  had  characterized 
him  in  the  command  of  a  corps  or  division."    In  the  autumn  of  1864,  after 
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Uf#«  inW  fti  AHIftnU,  h^r  mtrni  U*  WWntnn  Ut  takr;  fMit  in  the  Pre^dential  cam- 
\mSfin.  \U'  fht'tt  w'yf\n('t\  htk  i«fni\mn\tnt9^  in  Armii,  and  wan  with  Sherman 
\n  hU  '*  MntfU  UtiUt'  H^r^/'  and  iumihttiuA  with  him  till  the  MJirender  of 
Offfi/'ra)  J'/««'|ih  JohnM/ifi,  April  26,  IH6/i,  General  Lftgnn  took  command 
/>f  Ih*'  Ar«iy  t,f  fh*!  T'^rifieM^'e  the  twenty-third  of  Octfiber,  but  tendered 
h)M  ri'ft}^riMt}//ff  hnrrM'diati^ly  ii|i//n  the  eh/Neof  active  Hervice,  because  he  was 
mrf.  wUWuu  Ur  draw  |Fay  wh^n  utti  on  duty  in  the  field.  Preindent  Johnson 
offi'ff'd   hhri  the  np\t*fUiUtunii  of  Miniitter  t^i  Mexico,  which  he  declined. 

Thi*  lle|fiibl}eanMof  hiMfl{i(t,rict  M^nt  him  to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  where 
Ut*  wrv«'d  in  f  Im^  \m\H'iu'Uuu*ui  trial  of  Andrew  Johns^m.  Having  been  re- 
fiUu'U't\  to  flif*  Forty  tlrM.  ('onKreMM,  he  was  nimle  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
U*p  on  Military  Alfalrw.  He  waa  reJjIecjted  Ut  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
but  Iffforf  Uft  fhfie  of  wiMilon  wnnvhonfti  Unitf^l  Htates  Senator  from  Illinois, 
for  the  full  fenn  ronitneneing  March  4,  1871.  At  the  commencement  of 
ilif*  tlilril  wwlon  of  the  Forty -wu!ond  CongresH,  December  2,  1872,  General 
ffO^iui  fitifreiifliul  VIee  PreNiHent  Wilson  in  tlic  position  of  Ohairman  of  the 
Heriutn  <^ntnttiltten  on  Milit4iry  AITtiirs.  At  the  close  of  the  Senatorial  term, 
Mnrcli  H,  1H77,  hn  again  devoted  hiniH(>lf  to  his  profession  in  Chicago.  But 
h\n  roHPlttiMMitK  wiitild  not  let  lilni  enjoy  this  more  quiet  life,  but  sent  him 
bitek  In  till*  HfMUit(«  Cliainber,  where  lie  again  resumed  his  seat  at  the  extra 
fteMlon,  Miiri'h  IH,  1H7U. 

Hrnttlor  Logitn  in  his  Congn^HHlonal  career  has  displayed  talents  no 
\vnn  itdiipletl  to  brillliint  debate  than  splendid  achievements  on  the  field 
of  lidttlo.  In  (he  lowor  House,  among  his  ablest  ettorts,  were  his  speeches 
*M>ii  t<(MMtni«(r\ie(lon/*  .hily  12,  1807,  **()n  the  Impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,*'  Febnmry  22.  18(18,  cm  the  **lMnciples  of  the  Demo- 
emtle  Party,"  .hily  1(1.  18(18.  <»n  a  Uesolution  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler  against 
eounting  the  eleetoral  vote  of  (Georgia,  Febnmry  12,  18G9,  and  on  **  Re- 
tnuving  the  rapltol.**  .Ian.  22,  1870.  Senator  Logan*s  lH>8t  speeches  in  the 
up|H«r  HoUMe  wen'  ttn  *' Vindieation  of  General  Grant  against  the  attack  of 
Cl^atlen  Sunuier,'*  %hine  H,  1872,  n»ply  to  General  Gimion  on  the  ''Euklux 
in  1.oui<(lana,''  »lan\iary  U\s  t87«V  and  «m  the  '*  Kqualization  of  the  Bounties 
of  Sold(e»"«,  Stdloix  and  Marines  of  the  late  War  for  the  Union,'*  March 
\>,  t8?A,  and  *M>n  the  ^nnver  of  the  Government  to  enforce  the  United 
8tate!t  l.aw^t,"  J\«ie  2?^»  l8TtK  Utn^n  the  »*  Fitf.  John  l*orter  case,"  General 
).«^an  XV a*  able  and  oUH)uent«  adding  much  to  his  former  ivputation  as  an 
oi'ato)  No  one  has  ever  \(\iesfione\l  his  herxnsm*  courage,  and  impressive 
l^^xxinv  in  dolvate. 

He  \\:^A  man•<e^^  Noveml^er  27,  IS^VV  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Ounningham, 
dau^htev  of  t\<iptain  l^uinin,):ham,  Uegisler  of  the  I^and  i>tfice  at  Shawnee 
^>^\^n,  Ubnoiv 

S^n;*^ov  I  *\»r**^'*  name  wUl  Iv  a.<SKviated  in  history  with  the  name^of 
«Mhov  >U>)inin^ivh<>i  mew  Abo  haxf  plavvsl  the  nuM>p  im)xxrt4u:it  |Hats  ia  oar 
wat^^v,'*  sttsi^-v  duHwii  the  laM  *)wart<^r  of  conturr. 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  McDILL 


IB  W.  McDILL  is  the  son  of   Rev.  John  McDill,  a  minister  of 
I  the  Associate  Reform  Chiirrh,  who  married  PmnccB,  (1au),'btor  of  Rev. 
R.  G.  "Wilwin,  D.D.,  ii  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,  and  for 
fift«ea  years  President  of  Ohio  University. 

His  anceirtors  were  Srotch-lrinh  from  the  Norlli  of  Ireland.  On  the 
mother's  side  they  cmne  over  in  Colonial  times  and  settled  in  South  Carolina. 
Her  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revohition,  and  fouglit  in  the  battle 
of  King's  MouDtun.  Iler  father,  the  Itfv.  I{.  G.  'Wilwm,  D.D.,  becoming 
convinced  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  freed  liis  slaves  and  eninc  North.  Senator 
HcDill  was  iMim  in  Monroe,  Butler  County,  Oliio,  in  1834,  His  fntlier  died 
while  he  whs  but  a  child,  leaving  his  mother  with  little  projierty  and  a  fam- 
ily of  small  children  to  rear  and  eare  for.  Tliis,  by  exercising  much  tore- 
thought  and  self-denial,  and  with  some  aid  from  her  father,  she  did; 
bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  nf  God,  instilling  in  their  minds  lesBons  at 
honesty  and  integrity  that  could  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  McDIll's  early  education  was  chiefly  under  the  care  of  his  niatcmol 
gnwdtatber,  who,  being  himself  a  flnished  scholar,  carefully  instructed  him 
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in  the  principles  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  in  many  ways  took 
the  place  of  a  father  to  him.  Afterwards  he  entered  Salem  Academy, 
South  Salem,  Ross  County,  Ohio.  From  that  preparatory  school  he  went, 
in  1851,  to  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  entering  the  Junior  class,  and 
graduating,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  class  of  *58. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1853-4  teaching  in  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa, 
returning  to  Ohio  in  the  spring  to  read  law  with  Hon.  Sam.  Galloway  of 
Columbus.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Akron  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and 
went  to  Iowa;  spent  the  winter  in  Burlington,  and  removed  to  Afton, 
Union  County,  in  the  spring.  The  next  autumn  he  married  Miss  Narcissa 
Pullinwider  of  Kossuth,  Iowa.  He  was  elected,  1859,  first  County  Super- 
intendent of  Union  County;  and  two  years  later  County  Judge.  Senator 
James  W.  Grimes  appointed  Mr.  McDill  Clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  fall  of  1861 ;  and  the  next  year  Clerk  in 
the  Third  Auditor's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  serving  till  1865.  He  then 
resigned  and  returned  to  Afton,  where  for  three  years  he  practiced  law  in 
partnership  with  N.  W.  Rowell,  when  he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit.  Mr.  McDill  was  District  Judge,  by  appointment  of 
Governor  MerriU,  and  served  two  years.  August,  1872,  he  was  nominated 
for  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-third  and  also  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congresses.  At  the  close  of  this 
service  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  chosen  Rail- 
road Commissioner  in  1878,  filling  that  office  till  the  spring  of  1881,  when, 
the  U.  S.  Senatorship  becoming  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwood  to  the  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gear  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  It  was  a  complete  surprise  to  himself ;  the  high  position  coming 
to  him  as  it  did  unsought,  and  with  no  intimation  of  the  intention  of  the 
executive. 

Mr.  McDill  has  always  been  a  Republican  of  decided  character.  He 
served  in  the  Forty-third  Congress,  on  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
and  on  a  special  Committee  of  the  House  upon  its  privileges  and  duties  as 
to  the  Electoral  Count,  of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was  Chairman,  and 
delivered  a  speech  upon  that  subject.  He  voted  for  the  sjKJcie  resumption 
act,  and  for  Ead's  jetty  improvement.  Mr.  McDill  has  honored  every  trust 
committed  to  him,  and  will  imdoubtedly  take  an  able  and  honorable  part  in 
the  future  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 


%/%/- 
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HON.  J.  R.  McMillan. 


^^.UnrEL  J.  R  MrMILLAN  is  a  Pcnnsvlvnnian  by  birth.  hMTing 
3y  been  born  at  Brownsville.  iD  that  Stotv.  Febnian-  33,  lJ*aH.  After 
^*  receiving  a  pood  English  education  he  iitTi»aii.il  for  l>u<]ui'!)n('  t'otU-pi-, 
at  Pittsburg,  Peon^vlvaDia.  where  he  graduHtf<l  in  ItMit.  He  th<-n  cntcrxt) 
the  law  office  of  Shaler  &  Slanton.  and  three  yeAN  Inter  was  admitieil  to 
the  Bar.  In  1852  he  removi^  to  Stillwater,  MinneMila.  aiul  bv  ilevot- 
ing  bimself  afviduou^lv  to  his  jirofeiisionnl  liiisiiies:*  niiiiilly  row  to  an 
influential  place  in  the  growing  town  of  his  adoption.  Five  yeiirn  after  ho 
opened  an  office  in  Stillwater  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  First  Judieiiil 
Circuit  of  the  State,  and  the  nest  year  aftpr  this  honor  was  confernil  u|h»i 
him  be  was  appointed  AriHociBtc  Ju»ticc  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  till  ii 
vacancy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  temi  he  was  reilected,  and  eontiniiiil 
to  hold  that  office  until  1874,  when  he  resigned,  only  to  Iw  apiwint<'<I  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnefota. 

Soon  after  his  election  to  the  high  oflice  Inst  mentionctl,  he  whh  nomiiialttl 
by  the  Republican  jxirty  for  the  United  Stales  S<'nate,  and  whb  elwted, 
taking  hiB  Beat  March  4,  18TS.  Vpoa  tlie  expiration  of  his  lenn,  March  it, 
1881,  he  was  reelected  for  another  full  term  of  Bix  yearn.  Senator  MiMilliui 
has  been  an  able  and  hard-working  member  of  the  Senate. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  MicPHERSON. 


[lOlIN  R.  MArPHERSON'S  oarlj  homu  was  in  the  rural  town  of  York, 
1  County  of  Livingaton,  Btato  of  Now  York.  Here  he  was  born,  May 
IttSS.  He  obtaiDcd  a  common  school  and  academic  education. 
When  twenty  years  of  ago  he  went  to  Jersey  City  and  Ix'tame  a  dealer  in 
live  stoi'k,  ami  at  the  same  time  a  suecessful  fanner,  Incr«a^ng  in  resources 
and  exieiiilinj;  his  reputation  us  a  man  of  busiaoss  ability  and  enterprise, 
in  18H4  he  was  a  succenaful  candidate  for  Alderman  of  Jersey  City,  serving 
<m  the  Itoiuil  (or  six  ye-ars,  during  three  of  which  ho  was  its  President. 
Lnter,  he  wax  chosen  President  of  the  Peoples'  Oas-Light  Company,  and  in 
1873  was  made  President  of  the  Central  Stock  Yard  and  Trunsit  Company; 
ft  po^ttiou  which  he  has  continued  to  hold  to  the  present  time. 

Vnnu  1871  tii  1873  inclusive,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Kew 
iwmy.  During  the  eiunpoign  of  187B  Mr.  UacPherson  wa«  on  the  electoral 
ticket  for  Mr.  lilden  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  and  an  earnest  Eupporter  of  the 
Democratic  nominations.  Although  the  luitional  candidates  were  defeated, 
Ur.  MacPherson  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  and 
took  his  seat  March  3,  1877.  Senator  MacPherson's  political  record  is  that 
of  a  practical  man  and  a  pronounced  Democrat  in  all  his  sympathies  and 
public  acts. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  MAHONE. 

||l,I.tAM  MAIIONKS  lomiilfir  hii.irrn|.liy  woiil.l  niiikfi  ii  vnliitne  of 
ii^-''1t-  «-l«ich  wohIO  1h.  lM.tli  inlcri-HtiuK  iiixl  iiiHtnu-livr.  r^iiiTJiiDy 
t„  tin-  y.mns  ni'-n  ..t  .mr  wimtry.  IIu  wiw  bom  I>.'<-cmlM.T  I, 
IH'd,  iieur  Monroe,  Southunipton  County.  Virttiiim,  nn.l  w.i«  t)u-  imly  «<m  of 
Fu'lilinf!  Jordan  Jtahonc.  wliow  uiitivo  pliict  wiw  in  tli«  ii<ljui'i-iit  Cmiiity  <i1 
Isle  nf  Wight.  His  motlier  wiw  Miirtim  Urtw,  n  Imly  of  riiru  ivorth  uml 
intelliffcnoi!.  Hli  fut Iter  whs  not<-<l  for  )m  iM'ni'vnlunt  iiitm'st  in  tin- iiiHir 
and  unfortunate;  nnd  "wnH  intuitively  ii  miillicmiiticiun  ami  Huldii^r."  In 
the  Nat  Turner  insurrection,  lie  eoinmiin<tii1  tlio  niftinient  of  niililln  of 
which  he  WHH  Lieutenant-Colonel.  It  ia  n>liit(Kl  of  Ins  wife  during  llir  lute 
civil  wiir  thiit  wliile  General  I^e'ti  mmy  wan  around  ]'etfislHirj{  iiml  hi-r  son 
consjricuous  for  his  repcHteil  siiccesH  nnd  the  tlietnc  of  every  tonf^ie,  that  a 
commissary  who  was  K<)inK  nlK'ut  c-onscriiiting  nil  kinds  of  provisions  fur 
the  array  went  to  her  litth;  i>hu«  and,  without  knowin;^  who  she  wnn,  saw 
her  and  told  her  Iuk  mission.  Without  a  murmur  she  jiointcd  out  her  jios- 
sessions  nnil  l)itde  hini  help  himself.  After  directing  his  ^uhiirdiuute  what 
to  take,  twd  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  luuding  up,  the  officer  in  conver- 
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sation  a.sked  her  name,  and  when  infonned  he  asked  at  once,  "Are  you  any 
relation  to  the  great  soldier  Mahone?"  She  modestly,  but  evidently  with 
pride,  responded,  **  William  is  my  son."  **  Indeed,  "said  the  officer,  **then, 
madame,  you  have  contributed  your  full  share  to  the  cause,  and  I  can  take 
nothing  from  you." 

The  grandfather  of  the  Senator,  "William  Mahone,  and  his  grandmother, 
ne6  Nancy  Jordan,  were  highly  respected  for  their  integrity  and  intelligence. 
The  grandfather  in  early  life  caifae  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  his  wife 
being  of  French  descent.  Both  his  grandfathers  were  in  the  war  of  1812. 
William  was  from  infancy  very  delicate  in  health  and  in  frame ;  he  was 
remarkably  thoughtful  and  inquisitive,  full  of  life,  yet  preferring  the  com- 
panionship of  men.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  the  pet  of  leading  men 
of  the  country,  especially  the  politicians.  In  relation  to  his  early  education 
he  has  often  said,  **the  best  part  of  my  early  education  I  received  at  home 
from  my  father;  all  my  knowledge  of  mathematics,  before  going  to  Lex- 
ington, I  received  from  him ;  and  I  entered  the  institute  the  best  arithmeti- 
cian in  my  class.  Indeed,  two  years'  attendance  at  school  before  going  to 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  would  cover  all  of  his  school-boy  days  spent 
away  from  home. 

To  a  friend  he  once  wrote  with  reference  to  his  struggles  for  an  educa- 
tion: **I  went  to  Lexington  of  my  own  motion,  my  parents  then  being  in 
somewhat  straitened  circumstances.  I  determined  not  to  be  a  burden  upon 
them,  80  I  went  to  work  and  in  various  ways  earned  sufficient  money,  while 
but  a  boy  at  home,  to  cover  my  expenses  at  the  Institute,  where  I  was 
admitted  as  a  State  cadet,  and  my  expenses  in  part  provided  for.  I  had  a 
hard  time  there,  the  first  year  especially,  from  the  want  of  previous  prepara- 
tion, my  classmates  having  been  prepared  for  the  first  year's  course  by  going 
over  it  at  good  ])reparatory  schools.  However,  I  pulled  through,  not  with- 
out some  credit  to  myself." 

After  graduating  at  Lexington  young  Mahone  taught  for  two  years  at 
the  Rappahannock  Military  Academy,  and  acquired  reputation  as  a  capable, 
conscientious  teacher.  In  his  earlier  life  he  suffered  terribly  from  dyspepsia 
and  its  accompanying  ills,  enduring  almost  constant  headaches  while  prose- 
cuting his  studies  at  college,  and  subsequently  his  labors  as  teacher  and 
engineer.  From  this  cause  mainly  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  more  active 
profession  of  civil  engineering,  and,  after  having  served  two  years  as  in- 
structor of  mathematics  and  tactics  at  the  Rappahannock  Academy,  he 
secured  a  subordinate  position  in  the  corps  of  engineers  which  was  then 
preparing  for  the  construction  of  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad.  He 
left,  to  locate  as  an  assistant  engineer  the  Fredericksbiu'g  and  Orange  plank- 
road,  and  soon  after  was  elected  chief  engineer  of  the  proposed  railroad 
from  Norfolk  to  Petersburg.  The  distinguished  President  of  this  road, 
Hon.  Francis  Mallory  of  Norfolk,  said  of  him  soon  after  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  chief  engineer:  **Heis  a  remarkable  man;  he  is  already  the 
factotum  of  the  road,  and  it  is  well,  for  soon  I  must  die ;  my  heart  is  wrong; 
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and  then,  or  before  then,  he  will  succeed  to  the  Presidency  and  will  have  in 
hand,  as  he  should  have,  the  entire  management  of  the  road.  Yes,  sir:  he 
is  a  great  success  in  the  face  of  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  success.  His 
love  of  fight  is  such  that  he  would  rather  pay  $3,000  land  damages  on  a 
judgment  than  $1, 000  on  a  compromise.  In  labors  he  exceedingly  abounded. 
He  turned  night  into  day.  When  other  men  were  retiring  from  the  duties 
of  the  day,  he  was  arousing  himself  for  his  best  efforts;  and  from  ten  to  two 
o'clock  at  night  all  of  his  work  of  diplomacy  and  formulating  was  done." 
In  a  few  months  the  President  of  the  road  died,  and  Mahone  was  made 
President  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  company.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  these  positions  he  was  most  faithful  and  exacting ;  and  r  ere,  as  elsewhere, 
he  was  distinguished  for  having  built  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
and  possibly  in  the  United  States.  In  the  location  and  construction  of  this 
road  he  soon  won  distinction  in  his  profession.  Perhaps  no  other  road  in  the 
country  can  be  found  even  at  the  presentday— certainly  there  was  none  then- 
eighty  miles  long  with  but  two  tangents  of  straight  lines  of  fifty-two  and 
eighteen  miles,  the  remaining  ten  miles  being  of  easy  curves. 

Mr.  Mahone's  personal  qualities  and  magnetism  attach  his  friends  very 
strongly  to  him,  while  he  excels  in  the  art  of  conversation.  But,  like  all 
men  of  positive  convictions  and  views  fearlessly  expressed,  he  has  enemies 
who  arc  intensely  hostile  to  him.  He  is  not  a  man  of  great  wealth,  but 
is  in  the  possession  of  sufficient  fortune  to  give  that  independence  which 
is  a  marked  characteristic,  and  gathers  within  and  around  his  delight- 
fulhome  in  Petersburg  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  that  contribute 
to  its  purest  pleasures.  He  married  in  February,  1855,  Miss  Ortetia  Butler, 
daugher  of  Dr.  Butler,  a  lady  of  beauty  and  rare  accomplishments;  the 
mother  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  While  living  thus  happily,  conduct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg  Railroad,  Virginia  passed  the 
act  of  secession,  when  Mr.  Mahone  **  promptly  took  his  place  in  the  military 
service  of  the  State."  He  had  the  preparation  for  the  field,  which  instruc- 
tion in  military  tactics  under  Stonewall  Jackson  and  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  had  furnished  him,  along  with  the  natural  aptitude  for 
the  profession  of  arms. 

His  ambition  was  not  simple  promotion,  but  service  and  victory.  When 
the  war  opened,  he  was  Major  of  Artillery  **upon  the  peace  establishment," 
but  was  immediately  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  Virginia  Volunteers,  and  soon  after  promoted  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
Sixth  Virginia  Infantry.  This  regiment  and  the  Twelfth  and  Forty-first 
Virginia  and  Fourth  Alabama  were  brigaded  under  General  Withers,  who 
was  at  once  superseded  by  Colonel  Mahone  with  a  commission  from  the 
Confederate  Government.  The  brigade  was  first  in  General  Hugcr^s,  and 
later  in  General  Anderson's  division,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  fine 
discipline  to  which  General  Mahone  had  brought  it. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Norfolk,  he  was  assigned  by  the  special  order 
of  Jefferson  Davis  to  the  command  of  the  defences  of  the  James  river,  and 
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took  rommand  iit  DruryV  BlutT  the  morninfir  of  the  engagement  there.  In 
nil  of  tlu'  grtuit  ImttloH  of  the  war  fought  by  Lee,  Mahone  took  an  active  part, 
Miv(^  nt  Sl)ar|)Mburg,  \w  thtui  iH'ing  absent  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
reccivod  but  a  few  dnyM  prevituiHly  at  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  •  At 
QcttyMburg  his  oonmuind  whs  held  in  reserve  for  the  final  charge  and  was 
never  placed  in  uetion.     An  eye-witness  of  this  great  battle  writes: 

I  saw  him  nitting,  f^lrl-fAAhion,  on  \\h  hor»«>  at  Gett^'sbnrg  jnst  as  the  first  battle  of 
the  gonoral  pngnf^inent  wnj»  rtlH»ut  to  U^jrin.  H«»  was  off  in  a  fiehl  alone,  away  from  his 
command,  and  was  cahniy  and  soriou^ly  rt'^ranling  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
oppa<ite  heights.     Approaching  him,  I  remarkotl: 

*  General,  I  think  wo  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  victory.* 

Without  looking  aroiuid  he  n^plied  with  emphasis:  *  Why,  sir,  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
the  most  disastrous  defeat  of  the  war.* 
I  asked  him  why  he  thought  so. 

*  I)o  you  see,*  said  he,  '  tha-«e  heights  there,  and  where  the  enemy  is?  How  can  there 
be  anything  but  defeat?  * 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  General  Mahone  was  in  the  following  fall.  I  dined  with 
him  in  his  camp,  near  Orange  Court-house.  He  reminded  me  of  that  conversation  on  the 
battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  and  added :  *  Wliat  did  I  tell  you?  *  But  there  was  an  end  to 
this,  and  when  Lee,  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  needed  a  man  to  fill,  as  it  were,  the 
place  of  Jackson  in  the  execution  of  a  flank  movement,  he  called  upon  Mahone  to  do  the 
work.  How  faithfully  he  performed  it  is  best  told  in  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  M^or- 
General.* 

At  Seven  Pines,  and  from  this  time  forward,  in  every  fight  upon  Vir- 
ginia's soil  in  which  Lee's  army  was  engaged ;  in  the  advance  across  the 
Potomac  and  the  falling  back  to  cover  Richmond ;  in  the  desperate  fights  of 
the  second  Manassas,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  hotly-contested  fields  around  Petersburg,  no  man  bore  himself 
with  greater  gallantry,  or  won  and  deserved  higher  honors.  Hill  urged  his 
promotion  before  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  Longstreet,  under  whose 
command  he  was  assigned  to  the  fiank  movement  that  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  Grant's  lines  and  the  death  of  General  Wadsworth,  warmly  urged 
it  immediately  afterwards.  The  following,  copied  from  the  order-book  of 
General  Anderson,  speaks  for  itself : 

Headquarters  of  Anderson's  Division, 

Near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  March  80, 1868. 
General: — I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  Brigadier-General  William  Mahone  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  major-general.  During  the  past  eight  months,  except  for  a 
short  period  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  wound,  he  has  commanded  a  brigade  of  my 
division,  and  in  that  position  has  shown  great  skill  and  untiring  activity,  quick  percep- 
tion, energetic  execution,  and  other  qualities  of  a  superior  general  officer.  He  has  had 
the  advantage  of  a  military  education,  and  is  a  thorough  disciplinarian.  He  conducted 
his  brigade  into  action  at  the  second  Manassas  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  was 
wounded  in  that  battle.  His  activity  and  skill  were  noticed  in  my  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  my  division  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 
[Signed]  B.  H.  Anderson, 

Major-Genernl  Provisional  Army. 
General  S.  Cooper,  Ad^'t  and  Inspector-GenM,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Of  all  his  battles,  and  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  the  war,  that  of  the 
Crater  gave  him  the  most  reputation ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  to  save  Peters- 
burg, and  perhaps  Lee*s  army,  he  had  all  but  literally,  with  his  devoted 
**  Six  Hundred,"  to  march  into  what  well  might  be  the  very  ** gates  of 
death."  For  some  time  previously  it  was  known  that  Grant  was  mining 
with  a  view  to  blowing  up  a  portion  of  Lee's  works  immediately  around 
Petersburg,  and,  in  the  confusion  certain  to  follow,  with  massed  troops  to 
rush  in  and  hold  the  position,  thus  compelling  a  break  in  Lee's  lines  and  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg.  Where  the  mine  would  be  exploded,  and  when 
were  of  course  a  speculation  with  Lee's  army ;  but  tlie  explosion  of  the  mine 
and  the  battle  of  the  Crater  (July  80,  1804,)  came  with  a  startling  effect 
ui>on  both  armies  and  the  country  when  the  failure  of  General  Grant's  long- 
cherished  .^cheme  and  Mahone's  brilliant  victory  became  known.  Certainly 
the  memory  of  that  terrible  conflict  can  never  be  effaced  from  the  eye- 
witnesses. • 

In  a  detailed  statement  of  the  contest.  General  W.  H.  Stuart  of  the 
Sixty-first  Virginia  Infantry,  General  Mahone's  old  brigade,  closes  with  the 
following  unqualified  declaration : 

The  whole  movement  waa  under  his  immediate  and  perAonol  direction,  and  to  him 
above  all,  save  the  brnve  men  who  bore  the  muskets,  belongs  the  honor  and  credit  of 
recapturing  the  Confederate  lines  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  the  dOth  of  July,  1864. 

General  Lee,  certainly,  held  General  Mahone  in  high  esteem,  putting 
his  brigade  next  to  that  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  discipline  and  efficiency. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  General  Mahone  accepted  the  inevitable  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  best  means  of  reviving  the  trade  and  building  up 
the  material  interests  of  his  beloved  State,  and  of  the  South  generally,  **  con- 
fident that  time  alone  was  wanting  to  obliterate  all  sectional  hate  and  jeal- 
ousies." To  make  this  patriotic  view  of  the  new  situation  practical  he  had 
**a  scheme  for  securing  the  three  railroads  from  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  Tenn., 
as  the  first  step  in  the  consummation  of  a  grand  tranb-continental  liiNB 
OF  TRANSPORTATION.  His  little  line  between  Norfolk  and  Petersburg 
became  now  a  mere  link  in  the  iron  highway  which  he  contemplated  to 
extend  from  the  seaboard  at  Norfolk  to  Bristol,  upon  the  Tennessee  line, 
and  ultimately  to  Memphis,  and  on  west  to  the  Mississippi,  uniting  with  the 
Texas  Pacific,  becoming  finally  the  eastern  terminal  link  between  the  two 
oceans  and  fed,  by  its  Briarean  arms,  reaching  out  penetrating  every  section 
and  locality  of  the  South  and  West." 

The  effort  to  unite  the  Norfolk  &  Petersburg,  the  Southside,  from 
Petersburg  to  Lynchburg,  and  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee,  from  Lynchburg 
to  Bristol,  all  distinct  organizations  under  different  officials,  into  one  great 
consolidated  line,  near  five  hundred  miles,  under  one  head  and  management, 
was  resisted  by  the  so-called  Bourbons,  but  Mahone  finally  triumphed,  the 
separate  links  disappeared,  all  being  consolidated  into  one  great  line,  consti- 
tuting the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  &  Ohio  railroad,  under  his  management. 

But  the  chaos  of  broken  fortunes  and  wrecked  financial  enterprises, 
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^kt«ttt  in  tti9C>  jc\  which  followed  the  commercial  crash  of  1878,  interrupted 
'.Ov  niitciiiKva'  p{du»  of  ** railroad  kings,"  and  among  those  who  thus  suf- 
't:!^  %4d^  wiKF^l  Xahone,  whose  severest  trial  was  the  unfounded  intima- 
^>u  %-)i«.-a  :bae  oQwthod  of  interference  gave,  of  the  want  of  transparent  hon- 
i4^%  ut  :iJu  bLb  Quuuigement. 

ItjL  151^  c\Hnmenccd  the  movement  that  has  since  culminated  in  the 
il£4UCtf)cr^ioa  of  the  iron-bound  Bourbon  party  of  Virginia,  and  the  for- 
mojuctt  v.»f  ih*  liberal  party,  now  led  by  Mahone.  It  will  be  remembered 
(btiiC  ut  15^  Virginia  was  one  of  the  '* unreconstructed"  States,  known  as 
XUicarv  IHsiriot  Xo.  1,  and  presided  over  by  first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  r^ral  gent-rals,  as  he  might  be  assigned  to  duty  by  the  President. 
Kixfcfcltx*  bv  act  of  Congress  a  convention,  under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the 
^iJUtibititv  i^  its  members  and  of  the  voters,  was  ordered  to  be  held,  with  a 
\tcw  to  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  satisfactory  to  Congress  and  the 
tc-^lmisB&ion  of  the  State.  This  convention  finally  assembled,  and,  as  the 
tnuichis^^  was  denied  to  a  large  class  of  voters,  the  extreme  radicals  suc- 
cw^W  iw  electing  a  majority  of  what  was  known  as  the  **  Underwood  "  or 
**  BlAok  and  Tan  "  convention.  So  proscriptive,  however,  were  many  of  its 
t<«tUTtn^  that  Congress  in  passing  an  act  authorizing  the  admission  of  the 
^aK"  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  which  was  first  to  be  submitted 
t^^  tho  )XH>p1e,  provided  that  President  Grant  might  at  his  election  submit 
mviratoly  the  most  offensive  features.  This  finally,  thanks  to  the  modera- 
ti\w  of  President  Grant,  was  done,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  political 
vkAftioA  of  the  State  presented  tickets  of  State  officials.  Governor,  Lieutenant-. 
t^\v<»mor,  and  Attorney-General,  to  be  voted  for  at  the  approaching  election, 
n>o  extreme  Republicans  met  at  Petersburg,  and  after  adopting  a  platform 
in  hannony  with  their  extreme  views  nominated  for  Governor  ex-Qovemor 
H.  H,  Wells,,  a  late  military  appointee,  Harris  (a  negro)  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
trwi^T,  and  L.  J.  Bowden  for  Attorney-General.  At  that  time  there  was 
lUroAdy  in  the  field  a  ticket  representing  the  extreme  Southern  sentiment, 
the  **  white  man's  party,"  it  was  called.  The  gentlemen  composing  it  occu- 
|\JihI  high  social  positions,  and  were  very  decidedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
oUi  Bourbon  element ;  the  idea  of  a  declaration  upon  their  part  of  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Fourteenth  amendment  as  a  condition  of  the  re-admission  of 
tlie  State  into  the  Union  was  a  degradation  not  to  be  dreamed  of.  Then  it 
was  that  Mahone,  fully  realizing  the  situation  and  the  overshadowing  impor- 
tiince  to  every  interest  of  the  State  to  bring  about  friendly,  if  not  cordial 
relations  with  the  government,  for  the  first  time  stepped  to  the  front  in 
|H)litics.  He  held  that  the  election  of  the  Bourbon  ticket  could  result  in  no 
practical  good,  as  it  was  certain  the  State  through  such  instrumentalities 
could  not  be  restored  to  the  Union ;  hence  it  was,  he  appealed  to  and  took 
counsel  with  many  leading  Union  men,  moderate  Republicans  and  Conser- 
vative Democrats,  and  finally  secured  such  codpcration  and  concert  of  action 
as  compelled  the  retirement  of  that  ticket,  composed  of  Colonel  Robert  E. 
Withers  for  Governor  (since  United  States  Senator),  General  James  A. 
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Walker  (of  the  old  Stonewall  brigade)  LieuteDant-Govemor,  and  Hon.  John 
L.  Marye  for  Attorney-General,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  what  was  known 
as  the  **True  Republican"  ticket,  composed  of  Gilbert  C.  Walker,  late  of 
New  York,  for  Gtovemor,  John  F.  Lewis,  an  active  native  Republican,  for 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  James  C.  Taylor,  a  gentleman  of  great  modera- 
tion, and  conservative  in  his  views,  as  Attorney-General.  This  ticket,  upon 
a  liberal  platform,  in  which  the  color  line  was  ignored,  after  a  hotly  con- 
tested canvass  was  elected,  with  a  Legislature  in  full  accord,  by  a  majority 
of  some  19,000.  To  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  victory,  Mahone,  who 
had  inspired  the  movement  and  was  its  life  and  soul,  insisted  that  Senators 
in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  movement  should  be  chosen.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Hon.  John  F.  Lewis,  just  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
John  W.  Johnston,  known  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  administration, 
having  been  but  recently  apj)ointcd  by  the  military  governor  one  of  the 
judges  in  Military  District  No.  1,  to  supersede  Judge  Campbell,  deemed 
disloyal,  were  elected  Senators. 

This  wise  and  prudent  action  soon  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
State  to  the  Union,  with  the  offensive  features  of  the  Underwood  constitution 
eliminated. 

That  Mahone,  a  new  man  comparatively,  his  very  name  unknown  to  the 
older  books  of  heraldry,  should  vie  with  those  entitled  to  the  highest  honors, 
was  not  to  be  permitted  without  a  struggle. 

Virginia  was  restored  to  the  Union  when  Mahone  gave  his  attention  to 
his  railroad,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  detail  of  party  politics,  save 
in  the  contest  before  the  Conservative  convention  in  1873,  when  the  nomi- 
nation of  Colonel  Robert  E.  Withers,  a  Bourbon,  for  Governor  was  nearly  a 
foregone  conclusion,  he  determined  to  prevent  it,  and  seeming  certain 
satisfactory  assurances  from  General  James  L.  Kemper  as  to  his  views  and 
sympathies,  he  put  him  forward,  and  after  an  exciting  contest  secured  his 
nomination  by  an  overwhelming  majority  upon  a  platform  pledging  the 
party  to  **  offer  no  factious  opposition  to  General  Grant's  administration, 
and  to  judge  it  impartially  by  its  acts." 

Again  in  1877,  when  Governor  Kemper's  successor  had  to  be  chosen, 
Mahone  actively  participated  in  political  affairs  and  then  for  the  first  time 
became  a  candidate  for  political  honors  (he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
without  his  knowledge  during  the  war),  made  so  by  the  demands  of  his 
friends.  When  the  convention  assembled  (the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
State),  it  was  found  that  his  five  contestants  for  the  nomination,  popular  men 
in  their  respective  sections,  with  the  great  body  of  their  supporters  in  the 
convention,  were  running  ag^st  him.  Although  the  leading  candidate 
upon  the  first  six  ballots,  and  stronger  upon  the  last  than  upon  the  first, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  eventual  success,  upon  the  seventh  he  resolved  to  end 
the  protracted  struggle  by  casting  his  vote  solid  for  a  candidate  who  stood 
pledged  not  to  interpose  the  Executive  prerogative  of  a  veto  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  grave  financial  issues  of  a  domestic  nature  then  agitating 
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the  State.  Hence  the  nomination  of  F.  W.  M.  HoUiday,  whose  nomination 
and  election  up  to  this  time  was  hardly  thought  possible. 

It  has  been  charged  that  Mahone's  views  at  tliis  time  were  not  exactly 
orthodox  ujyon  financial  issues  in  Federal  politics,  because  the  Richmond 
Whigj  supposed  to  be  his  i)ersonal  organ,  at  one  time  was  somewhat  afflicted 
with  the  **  Greenback  craze,"  or  **01iio  idea."  We  have  the  highest 
authority  for  saying  that  the  editor  of  that  journal  had  the  widest  liberty  in 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  Federal  politics,  and  that  it  was 
well  known  to  him  at  the  time  that  Mahonc  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  paper  upon  this  subject ;  in  a  word,  he  was  an  advocate  of 
resumption  and  a  friend  of  the  National  banks,  approving  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  his  views  in  relation  to  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  debt  of  Virginia.  We  refer  our  readers  to  his  speech  in  answer 
to  his  colleague,  Senator  Johnston,  delivered  in  the  Senate  March  28,  1881. 
That  speech  covers  all  that  is  important  concerning  his  views  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  his  State  and  the  issue  made  in  the  canvass  of 
1879  that  resulted  in  his  election  and  taking  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  startled  the  country  by  the  boldness  and  vigor  of  his  reply 
to  Senator  Hill,  who  was  so  anxious  to  learn  with  wliich  party  he  proposed 
to  cooperate  in  the  election  of  officers  at  the  Extra  Session  that  he  could  not 
wait  the  appointed  time,  but  took  occasion  in  a  speech  replete  with  intima- 
tion and  inuendo  to  so  arouse  the  new  Senator  from  Virginia  as  to  call  him 
to  his  feet  and  induce  him  to  announce  his  position. 

We  can  quote  no  more  than  two  or  three  pointed  paragraphs  in  Senator 
Mahone^s  ** maiden  speech"  in  the  Senate,  wliich  will  afford  a  glimpse  of 
the  spirited  debate : 

Now,  sir,  the  f^ntleman,  Senator  Hill  from  Georgia,  undertakes  to  say  what  consti- 
tutes a  Democrat.  A  Democrat  I  I  hold,  sir,  that  to-day  I  am  a  better  Democrat  than 
he,  infinitely  better — he  who  stands  nominally  committed  to  a  full  vote,  a  free  ballot^ 
and  an  honest  count.  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  stands  for  these  things  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  wliere  tissue  ballots  are  fashionable. 

I  regret  that  so  early  after  my  appearance  iiere  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  intrude 
any  remarks  whatnocver  upon  the  attention  of  this  body.  I  would  prefer  to  be  a  little 
modest;  I  would  prefer  to  listen  and  to  learn,  but  I  cannot  feel  content,  after  what  has 
%  passed  in  this  presence,  when  the  gentleman,  by  all  maimer  of  methods,  all  manner  of 
insinuations,  direct  and  indirect,  has  sought  to  do  that  which  would  have  been  better 
done  and  more  manly  pur.>ue<l  if  he  had  gone  directly  to  the  question  itself.  He  has 
sought  to  discover  where  the  Democrat  was  who  sliouM  here  choose  to  exercise  his  right 
to  cast  his  vote  as  he  pleased,  who  should  here  exercise  the  lil>erty  of  manhood  to  differ 
with  his  caucus.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  I  refused  posi- 
tively to  attend  his  little  love-feast;  not  only  that,  I  refused  to  take  part  in  a  caucus 
which  represents  a  party  that  has  not  only  waged  war  upon  me,  but  upon  those  whom  I 
represent  on  this  floor.  They  not  only  intnided  within  the  boundaries  of  my  own  State, 
without  provocation,  but  to  teach  honesty  and  true  Democracy.  Yes,  sir,  you  have 
been  notified,  duly  notified,  that  I  would  take  no  part  or  lot  in  your  political  machinery. 

Further  than  that,  you  have  been  notified  that  I  was  supremely  indifferent  to  what 
you  did;  that  I  had  no  wish  to  prefer,  and  was  indifferent  to  your  performances;  that  I 
should  stand  on  this  floor  representing,  in  part,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vii^ginia,  for 
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whom  I  have  the  right  (and  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia)  to  speak,  not  even  of  their 
Democracy.  The  gentleman  may  not  he  advised  that  the  Legislature  which  elected  mo 
did  not  require  that  I  sliould  state  either  that  I  was  a  Democrat  or  anything  else.  I 
suppose  ho  could  not  get  hero  from  Georgia  unle«is  he  was  to  say  he  was  a  DemtKirat, 
anyhow.  I  came  hero  without  being  required  to  state  to  my  people  what  I  am.  They 
were  willing  to  trust  me,  sir,  and  I  wa«  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  by  a  Legislaturei 
for  it  was  an  issue  in  the  canvass.  There  was  no  miui  elected  by  the  party  with  which 
I  am  identified  that  did  not  go  to  the  Legislature  instructed  by  the  sovereigns  to  vote 
for  mo  for  the  position  I  occupy  on  this  fi(^M)r.  It  required  no  oath  of  aliegttince,  blindly 
given,  to  stand  by  your  Democracy,  sucli  as  it  is,  that  makes  a  platform  an<l  practices 
another  thing.    That  is  the  Democracy  they  have  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Now,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  l>e  relieved.  He  has  been  chaaseung  all  anmnd 
this  Chamber  to  sec  if  he  could  not  find  a  partner  scmiewhere;  ho  has  been  looking 
around  in  everj'  direction;  occasionally  he  would  refer  to  some  other  Senator  to  know 
exactlv  where  the  Senator  was  who  stood  here  as  a  Democrat  that  had  the  manhood  and 
the  lM>ldne8s  to  assert  his  opinions  in  this  Chaml>er  free  from  the  dictation  of  a  mere 
caucus.  Now,  I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  henceforth  and  forever,  here  is  a  man,  sir, 
that  dares  stand  up  and  sjieak  for  himself  against  you  and  your  caucus  in  all  mattent. 
Mr.  President,  pardon  me;  I  have  done. 

In  his  party  affiliations,  prior  to  tlie  war.  Senator  Mahone  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  he  lield  with  the  ^reat  body  of  his  party  that  his  first  allegi- 
ance was  due  to  his  State.  Since  the  war  the  memory  of  what  *  *  State 
rights,"  or  '*  State  «rrr>/?(7«,"  has  been  instnimf^nt^il  in  accomplishing  for  Vir- 
ginia, the  South,  and  the  country  generally,  has  caused  him  to  examine 
more  carefully  the  claims  of  the  old  Bourbon  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  lay  down  and  expound  the  law  and  determine  for  him  what  is  gen- 
uine Jeffersonian  Democracy.  The  government,  he  holds,  should  be  benefi- 
cent, supreme  in  its  sphere  and  in  its  i)ower  to  direct  its  affairs  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  yet  careful  to  withhold  its  hands  from  interference  in  the 
purely  domestic  affairs  of  the  States.  He  believes  in  a  tariff  that  will  fos- 
ter and  protect  home  enterprise  and  give  emplojTnent  to  the  laborer;  he 
believes  in  a  banking  system  that  provides  a  currency  far  more  convenient 
and  yet  as  good  as  gold,  and  in  the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  such 
liberal  provisions  as  may  be  required  to  keep  unobstructed  the  harbors  upon 
our  seaboard  and  upon  our  great  **  internal  seas,"  the  common  carriers  of 
the  States.  lie  cherishes  universal  education  as  a  great  blessing  to  the 
people,  and  demands  for  them  a  **  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count."  If  holding 
these  views  renders  him  less  or  more  than  a  Democrat,  then  he  is  content  so 
to  be  considered.     His  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  is  thus  concluded : 

I  have  faith,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope,  that  the  march  of  an  enlightened  civiliziv- 
tion  and  the  progress  of  human  freedom  will  proceed  until  God's  great  family  shall 
everywhere  ei^joy  the  products  of  their  own  labor  and  the  blessings  of  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty.  The  colore«i  man  was  loynl  to  Virginia  in  all  the  days  of  conflict 
and  devastation  which  came  of  the  heroic  struggle  in  the  war  of  sections  and  made  her 
fields  historic.  By  no  act  of  his  was  either  the  clash  of  arms  provoked  or  his  freedom 
secured.  He  did  not  solve  his  duty  by  consideration  of  self-interest.  Can  so  much  be 
said  of  distinguished  Democratic  statesmen  who  urged  the  South  to  resistance  in  behalf 
of  principles  held  to  bo  fundamental?  Did  they,  when  the  war  came,  solve  their  duty 
on  the  side  of  a  self-interest?    Virginia  has  not  forgotten  her  abandonment  from  that 


•\  »:;•/  JfALv  or  to-day. 

»s.  **.  *Nv^  "^^  ,xN*«w^  te>  V  bMrdtttT.  To  me  and  the  people  of  Virginia  the 
v..  ^is  •  '*s  .»>--*v.  ^\x"*»  ^  A  *w*v  jpK^jcwphical  expression,  and  no  longer  has  political 
.  v.v  «•  -v^»*  'v  ■^>''  *.'^'^  i.u:v«*ot  \>f  Calhoun  it  epitomized  a  dream  of  empire.  1  do 
^v  , .,-  s-  ^v  *^<i*4«^«r  ^^'  that  hope  and  a«piration,  but  it  was  quenched  in  blood, 
,^  N  N.N^.3k  nv  ^-^r  4^v  h*»  »K>iuie*ced  in  the  decision  that  war  has  made.  Mr.  Presi- 
^s>,..  i  A»H  ^'.^w  ^*  avi^rt  that  Virginia,  the  mother  of  the  Union,  renews  her  faith  in 
»»<.!  *vxo;h>»  ^*  th^  |j\>v^fmnH»nt  that  her  honored  sons  aided  to  construct;  and  in 
l\»HSo»*mv  ih^^ixH^I*  I  pn»iHt*e  to  give  my  best  ability  and  to  exert  my  every  energy. 

li\  l^moUlsion«  it  may  be  said  Mahone's  influence  with  hia  party  is  mag- 
ical. This  \VH8  fon'ibly  illustrated  upon  several  occasions  in  the  State  con- 
vontion  hold  in  Kichmond,  June  2,  1881.  The  building  was  densely  packed 
with  dologates  from  every  section  of  the  State;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
pnH*ot'ding«  he  was  seen  for  a  moment  upon  the  stage  in  the  rear  of  the 
thi'utor  with  many  of  the  leaders.  That  glimpse  was  sufficient  to  start  one 
universal  cry,  Alahone !  Mahone  1  To  decline  to  appear  was  deemed  impos- 
sible, still  he  hesitated  until  a  friend,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  urged  him 
forward.  As  he  advanced  the  scene  that  followed  beggars  description. 
The  entire  assemblage  rose  to  their  feet,  while  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
hats  upon  the  part  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  packed  galleries,  and  the 
shouts  of  stentorian  voices,  for  full  five  minutes,  shook  the  building. 
Finally  silence  was  restored,  and  in  a  deep,  earnest  tone,  evincing  his  in- 
tense emotion,  he  thanked  the  assembly  for  this  assurance  of  their  affection- 
ate regard.  He  declared  that  it  filled  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  gratitude, 
and  would  stimulate  him  to  renewed  efforts  faithfully  and  efficiently  to 
servo  them.  His  speech  was  brief,  but  feelingly,  gracefully,  and  eloquently 
delivered.  His  allusion  to  his  senatorial  course  was  in  good  taste,  and 
touched  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  From  first  to  last  the  applause  was 
tumultuous. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  excitement  was  intense,  and  it  was 
manifest  a  nomination  was  about  to  be  made,  the  friends  of  the  closely 
contesting  candidates  asked  leave  to  retire  for  consultation,  a  right  that 
had  been  granted  the  friends  of  all  the  other  candidates  at  prior  stages  of 
the  balloting,  but  this  the  victors  in  full  view  of  immediate  success  were 
disposed  to  deny.  Ballot !  ballot  1  was  vociferously  demanded,  amid  deaf- 
ening shouts.  First  one  and  then  another  well-known  man  of  influence 
would  step  forward  and  beg  to  bo  heard,  but  his  voice  would  be  drowned 
by  the  shouts  of  no!  no!  and  renewed  demands  for  the  ballot.  Finally 
Mahone  came  forward  with  his  long,  thin  hand  uplifted,  and  in  a  second 
thunders  of  applause  again  shook  the  building,  and  then  a  moment  later 
a  dead  silence  prevailed.  **My  friends,"  said  the  great  leader,  **fair  play 
is  a  jewel.  You  have  granted  this  favor  to  all  the  rest,  do  not  withhold  it 
now.  Let  the  ballot  cease  until  the  delegates  have  had  time  to  retire,  con- 
sult, and  return  to  the  convention."  Without  another  murmur  the  request 
was  granted,  and  peace,  order,  and  good  feeling  was  restored. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  is  wisely  kept  from  us,  but  the 
friends  of  William  Mahone  have  faith  that  higher  honors  await  him. 


UNITBD  8TATBS  SBIfATOBB. 


HON.  SAMUEL  B.  HAXEY. 


^AMUKL  B.  MAXEY  is  a  Kentuckian,  having  been  bom  in  Monroe 
7  County  in  that  State,  March  30,  1835.  lie  obtained  a  primary  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools,  and  was  appointed  to  a  codetship  at 
West  Point  Academy  when  lie  tvaa  seventeen  years  of  age.  Graduating 
there  just  after  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  in  1646,  he  at  once  joined 
the  Seventh  Infantry  of  the  United  States  Army  at  Mont«reyt  Mexico,  as 
Brevet  Second  Lieutenant.  lie  was  brevctted  First  Lieutenant  for  his 
gallantry,  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1S4S  Lieutenant  Maxey  resigned,  went  home  and  studied  law,  and 
the  neit  year  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Seven  years  later  he  removed  to 
Texaa.  In  1861  he  raised  the  Ninth  Texas  Infantry  for  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  was  made  its  Colonel.  The  next  year  he  was  made  Brigadier- 
Oeneral.  and  two  years  later  Major-Gone  ml.  General  Maxey  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  Territory  Military  District,  and  alao  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Indian  Affairs  from  1883  until  the  3Gth  of  May,  18G5.  when  he  returned 
to  Paria,  Texas,  and  again  resumed  liis  professional  practice. 

General  Maxey  was  elected  to  the  United  States  St-nate  a<i  a  Democrat, 
and  took  his  seat  March  !!,  1875,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  was 
reelected  for  the  full  term  ending  March  8,  1887. 


leu 
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HON.JOKN  F.MILLER, 

*4|iMIN  V  MII.I.KH  WHO  kini  in  liilon  ('.mi>t,v.  ImliHim.  in  1S31.  Hia 
Jl  fmlw'i,  WtlHniii  Mllli'r,  wiw  h  initii  nf  innrknl  imlui-m-f  ami  character; 
»  Huil.  nItloMmli  n  Vli>tli)iMii.  lnUi'rilitl  (nwiiivv  «nti-»Uvon-  principlw 
W<vii\\  lit*  mOti'i,  «liii  mitnumiiiiHl  )il*  ulitic*  in  IStl,  Hnd  nu>vi<d  to  th«  frtv 
tltnli>  >«(  t»>llmii«  IIU  m«llii>r  mt*  «  lUutlhlvr  of  Col.  John  Mllln.  who 
<iww<tthUI  n  ivitliwul  t»  lhi>tt«r<>r  tSfi.  In  tWUI  Hon.  William  MilWr 
WoMsl  !<'  M.ts)th  Ikt'thI,  HI,  .l<tai')th  iN^unit.  aihl  tti  thi!>  noKvl  pWv  in  Indutu 
)*i««l!  .t-'lMi  (i>Aii\>l  hi-  .»!»>1^\  »sl«.\-«li.w.  .\l  ihi-  JtaTi'  of  rii^tM'ti  Joha 
t>«MHW.'». ><.!  ill.'  viivV''  '"  '**  ■"  ''''"'l*  l*"'n>l  with  Jtfcll^-  tj^Ttt.  h«TlEi: 
fHv\v>\i>'1i  ilii"l  f.w  .sv'l.io'  «l  ih.- \":**«x-*l  Aiii.U'W*  of  rhi.'«>\  Is  ;SS3 
V,>  w,*!  ^.^  0>.    \  *w  >s  ^.^^;  .>f  |t*;Ni.-«  S-.i*  ,N*»  Y.'A    :,>  -(WsiKr  y.-lrswlf 

If,-,.      V*->  >.    ■■XV'S   >(      M-  :■:    «-M.1  V  vV.;.-.Tr.ii,   tn.'..  ■?.  >  A-tt   iim:- 

\v«  %\v.— .>      •.■■..   '■     .V-*    ■.■.■"•.•.'.   k    lv«   TKCVMOlli^l   ♦■si.  .^U^  il^a.  l^UTJ 
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In  1855  intelligence  of  serious  illness  in  his  family  summoned  him  to 
Indiana ;  and  although  he  contemplated  a  speedy  return  the  exigencies  of 
the  event  made  his  stay  protracted,  as  well  as  uncertain.  Uc  again  com- 
menced the  practice  of  liis  profession  at  South  Bend,  therefore,  and  almost 
simultaneously  enured  the  then  exciting  arena  of  politics.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  marked  anti-slavery  convictions  of  both  hi.*^  father  and 
grandfather,  coupled  with  his  own  political  and  ethnological  observation 
and  information,  at  once  advanced  him  prominently  into  the  phalanx  of 
Original  Republicans,  and  the  memorable  National  campaign  of  1850  found 
him  stumping  his  native  State  for  Fremont  and  the  principles  of  the  new 
anti-slavery  organiztition.  After  having  actively  participated  in  all  the 
local  campaigns  from  1850  to  1860,  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  latter  year,  stumped 
Colfax^s  district  for  Lincoln.  He  was  himself  elected  to  the  State  Senate 
that  year;  and,  u|>on  taking  his  seat,  at  once  plunged  into  debate.  The 
fervent  stand  taken  and  maintained  by  Senator  Miller  placed  him  in  an 
advanced  position  in  his  own  ])arty. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  Governor  Morton  to  organize 
a**  Loyal  State  Legislature,  ^Mie  appointed  Mr.  Miller  an  aid  on  his  staff, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  the  latter  at  once  resigned  his  Scnatorship 
and  entered  ujjon  his  new  line  of  duty,  with  headquarters  at  La  Porte.  He 
organized  the  29th  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteers,  and  was  appointed  its 
Colonel;  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  1861,  joined  the  force  under  Rous- 
seau. In  February,  1862,  Colonel  Miller  succeeded  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  General  Buell.  Shortly  after  the 
occupation  of  Middle  Tennessee  by  the  Union  forces.  General  Buell  was 
ordered  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Colonel 
Miller  was  left  in  command,  first  of  the  military  barracks  at  Nashville,  and 
shortly  afterward  of  the  city  of  Nashville  itself,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  This  new  command  involved  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  railroad 
communication  to  the  Kentucky  line  and  in  all  directions  south  and  east  as 
far  as  possible.  The  difticulty  and  responsibility  of  the  task  were  great. 
But,  as  General  Buell  said  upon  his  return  from  Corinth,  Colonel  Miller 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  was  during  this  time  that  his  great  admin- 
istrative talent  and  ability  were  preeminently  displayed  in  the  question  of 
employing  slaves  to  work  upon  fortifications.  Only  a  remnant  of  Bnell's 
army  had  been  left  at  Nashville,  while  two  divisions  of  cavalry  under  Mor- 
gan and  Forrest  completely  surrounded  the  city.  At  night  the  Confederate 
camp-lights  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  Capitol  Hill,  completely  encircling 
the  city.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Miller  began  the  immediate  erection 
of  fortifications  on  St.  Cloud  and  Capitol  Hills,  and  introduced  the  employ- 
ment of  slave  labor,  as  no  other  could  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  employed. 

General  Miller,  feeling  that  Johnson  not  only  favored  the  scheme,  but 
that  he  would  sustain  him  in  case  of  **a  row  at  Washington,"  commenced 
to  fortify  and  to  employ  slave  labor,  impressing  negroes,  as  a  general  thing, 
belonging  to  secessionists.     His  mode  of  action  was  to  send  a  notice  to 
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holders  of  slaves,  requiring  of  each  so  many  men — from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  his  able-bodied  male  negroes — they  to  report  at  the  works  at  a  specified 
time ;  when  they  failed  to  appear  a  detachment  was  sent  for  them ;  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  scenes  of  operation  their  own  proper  names  were  entered 
on  the  pay-rolls  and  an  account  kept  of  their  time.     Over.a  thousand  names 
were  thus  enrolled,  and  but  a  few  days  elapsed  when  large  numbers  of 
slave-holders  appeared   at  Miller's  headquarters  and   demanded  to  know 
**  what  the  thing  meant? "    Miller  firmly  but  pleasantly  informed  them  that 
he  needed  men  to  work  on  defences  of  the  city.     **But,"  said  one  gentle- 
men, ** these  slaves  are  our  property."    Miller  replied:  **If  they  are  your 
property,  then  I  am  taking  your  property  for  public  use."     **Will  you 
return  them  to  their  respective  masters  after  you  have  finished  with  them?" 
they  asked.     Miller  said  **  No."     **  Will  you  see  that  we  are  paid  for  their 
labor?"  they  further  interrogated;  to  which  Miller  replied:  **No;  the  men 
who  do  the  work  will  be  paid,  if  anybody  is  paid."     "Then,"  said  they, 
**  will  we  ever  get  our  slaves  back?  "     **  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Colonel. 
"This  is  confiscation,"  declared  one;  **and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
I  expected,"  murmured  another;  **  and  entirely  unconstitutional,"  ejaculated 
an  old  planter  of  Franklin.     ** Perhaps  you  are  right,  gentlemen,"  rejoined 
the  Union  oficer;    ^*I   am  not  calculating   results— consequences  do  not 
trouble  me.     I  am  building  defences ;  this  is  an  act  of  war ;  you  must  settle 
consequences  with  the  Government ;  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  doubt  whether 
these  men  are  your  property ;  I  do  not  believe  that  one  man  owns  another, 
but  that  question  is  not  for  you  nor  for  me  to  decide ;  I  need  these  men  for 
Government  use,  and  I  take  them  and  pay  them  for  their  labor ;  my  impres- 
sion is  that  they  mU  never  return  to  you  as  slaves  /    I  believe  slavery  will  be 
abolished;  I  make  no  promises,  however,  nor  do  I  threaten;  I  use  these 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  Nation's  life ;  if  they  are  property,  the  use  is 
legitimate — if  they  are  men,  it  is  no  business  of  yours ;  I  think  they  are 
men  and  not  property."    The  distressed  slave-holders  then  went  sorrowfully 
to  Governor  Andrew  Johnson,  who,  though  entertaining  altogether  different 
views  from  those  of  Col.  Miller,  declared  that  the  Government  work  must 
proceed.     He  promised  to  see  Miller,  however,  and  encouraged  his  visitors 
to  believe  that  their  slaves  would  be  returned.     Miller's  course  was  duly 
complained  of  to  Gteneral  Buell  and  to  President  Lincoln.     But  the  Govern- 
ment work  still  went  on ;  Miller  was  never  ofl'icially  censured,  the  negroes 
Impressed  into  Government  employ  by  Colonel  John  F.  Miller  were  necer 
returned  to  slavery/    Colonel  Miller's  action  made  a  profound  impression 
on    Mr.   Lincoln,  who  in  repelling  complaints  took  the  ground  that   he 
was  acting  under  a  great  military  necessity  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  he  (Lincoln)  could  not  interfere;  so,  without  actually  approving 
his  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  it  his  sanction  by  non-interference.     Andrew 
Johnson  privately  sanctioned  Colonel  Miller's  action,  and  publicly  and  ofii- 
dally  approved  it  so  far  as  to  do  or  say  nothing  for  or  against  it. 

But  General  Miller's  distinp^uishing  trait,  after  all,   was  that  of  the 
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soldier.  If  his  administrative  talent  was  of  a  superior  order,  his  military 
achievements  were  -brilliant  in  the  extreme.  lie  was  trustworthy  and  brave, 
and  never  ostentatious.  He  was  at  all  times  vigilant,  temperate,  faithful, 
and  willing.  He  never  made  a  mistake  during  the  entire  war,  and  was 
greatly  resi)ected  and  beloved  by  his  superior  and  subordinate  officers. 
There  was  a  personal  magnetism  about  him  which  animated  his  men ;  in 
their  presence  he  was  always  the  soldier  and  never  the  demagogue.  No 
man  not  recklessly  imprudent  ever  exhibited  more  contempt  of  danger 
upon  a  field  of  battle.  Rosecrans  many  a  time  got  exuberant  over  Miller^s 
splendid  successes  and  acts  of  intrepidity ;  while  that  great  general,  Thomas, 
once  said  of  Miller:  **Heis  the  most  perfect  natural  soldier  I  ever  saw." 
Miller  took  part  in  thirteen  engagements  during  the  war.  His  first  sharp 
contest  with  the  enemy  was  on  the  IGth  of  August,  1862,  when  he  attacked 
the  Confederate  chieftain,  John  Morgan,  who  had  concentrated  quite  a 
strong  command  near  Gallatin,  Tcnn.  He  won  a  substantial  victor}',  and 
at  once  demonstrated  his  ability  for  command.  Shortly  after  this  meeting 
Colonel  Miller  was  placed  in  conmiand  of  Murfreesboro,  with  authority  to 
raise  a  light  brigade  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  to  proceed  at  will  against 
the  troublesome  forces  of  Morgan  and  Forrest.  But,  while  the  organization 
of  this  brigade  was  being  perfected,  the  Confederate  General,  Bragg,  made 
a  demonstration  which  forced  Buell  back  into  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  Miller 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  7th  Brigade,  Xegley's  division,  at 
Nashville,  early  in  September,  1802.  BuelPs  retreat  left  Negley's  division 
practically  besieged  at  NaMhvillo,  for  the  surrounding  country  swarmed  with 
marauding  bo<lies  of  regular  Confederate  cavalry  and  independent  (or 
guerrilla)  troop,  which  at  once  d(?stroyed  railroad  communication,  thus  cut- 
ting off  all  suj)plies  and  reducing  the  Federal  garrison  to  half  radons.  On 
one  occasion  he  marched  against  a  force  of  the  enemy,  under  Colonel  Ben- 
nett. Bennett's  camp  was  reached  about  daylight,  and  was  immediately 
attacked  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  Shortly  after  this  he  commanded 
in  an  engagement  at  Neely's  Bend,  gaining  another  success  of  considerable 
importance. 

One  of  Colonel  Miller's  most  daring  and  successful  actions  took  place 
at  what  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Lavergne.  Lavergne  was  the  point  of 
concentration  of  a  large  force  of  Confederate  infantry,  under  Gen.  S.  R. 
Anderson ;  and  a  joint  operation,  under  General  Palmer  and  Colonel  Miller, 
for  the  purpose  of  Anderson's  dislodgement,  had  been  projected.  Palmer, 
who  arrived  in  front  of  Lavergne  prematurely,  ventured  upon  the  enemy's 
camp  before  daylight,  and  was  attacked  by  Anderson.  The  engagement 
was  in  progress  when  Colonel  Miller  arrived  to  the  relief  of  Palmer,  and 
turned  the  tide  by  throwing  his  whole  force  upon  the  Confederate  right  and 
rear.  **  Miller's  gallantry  and  coolness  on  this  occasion,"  wrote  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  IleraJcf,  *' won  the  admiration  of  all." 

General  Rosecrans  in  the  middle  of  December,  1862,  began  the  move- 
ment from  Nashville,  which  resulted  in  the  great  battle  of  Murfreesboro  (or 
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Stone  River).  Colonel  Miller  was  still  in  command  of  the  same  brigade  in 
Negley's  division.  After  the  usual  skirmishing  and  manoeuvering  the 
front  of  Murfreesboro  was  reached  on  Tuesday,  December  30th.  McCook's 
corps  was  on  the  right,  Thomas'  in  the  center,  and  Crittenden's  on  the  left. 
McCook's  corps  consisted  of  Johnson's  division  on  the  extreme  right,  then 
Jeflf.  C.  Davis'  and  General  Sheridan's — the  latter's  left  joining  the  right  of 
Negley's  division,  which  was  made  up  of  Stanley's  and  Miller's  brigades.  The 
latter's  left  adjoined  the  right  of  Crittenden's  corps.  Miller's  command  was  to 
the  right  of  the  Nashville  pike.  Bragg  attacked  the  Union  commander  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  31st  of  December.  The  storm  fell  first  upon  the  right  wing 
of  McCook's  corps,  which  was  driven  back  in  great  confusion.  In  an  hour  almost 
everything  to  Colonel  Miller's  right  had  been  swept  away,  and  the  battle  de- 
pended upon  his  being  able  to  hold  his  assailants  in  check.  Six  brigades,  in 
columns  of  battalions,  doubled  on  the  center,  hurled  themselves  upon  Miller ; 
but  they  were  warmly  received  and  reeled  back  to  cover.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  the  intrepid  Confederates  charged,  each  time  meeting  with  a 
bloody  repulse.  The  official  reports  of  the  Confederate  Generals,  Polk  and 
Cheatham,  are  emphatic  in  their  statements  of  the  ** stubborn  resistance" 
they  met  with;  of  the  **  admirable  skill  and  vigor  with  which  the  batteries 
(Miller's)  were  served,"  and  the  fearful  loss  the  Confederates  suffered.  The 
three  attacks  occupied  two  hours.  Finding  that  no  satisfactory  impression 
could  be  made  on  Miller's  command,  the  enemy  moved  cautiously  to  his  left, 
where  Palmer's  division  was  found,  and  broken  up.  Miller's  right  flank 
was  already  naked,  and  this  latter  demonstration  of  the  enemy  exposed  his 
left.  Despite  the  most  desperate  stands  made  by  Sheridan,  he  was  forced 
from  the  field,  and  the  partly-victorious  Southerners  commenced  massing 
heavily  on  Miller's  rear.  The  latter's  ammunition  had  been  exhausted,  and 
over  22  per  cent,  of  his  brigade  were  killed  or  wounded.  Thomas  now 
ordered  Colonel  Miller  to  retire — an  exceedingly  difiScult  thing  to  accom- 
plish. On  reaching  the  wood  from  the  open  ground,  the  Colonel  halted  his 
brigade ;  and  his  men,  having  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  from 
the  cartridge-boxes  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  delivered  several  volleys, 
strewing  the  ground  with  the  enemy's  dead.  Receiving  fire  from  three 
directions,  Colonel  Miller  retired  his  brigade  to  the  Nashville  pike,  his  men 
loading  and  firing  as  they  retreated,  at  a  walk.  At  the  pike  they  were 
re-formed  and  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  Colonel  Miller  then  assisted  in 
forming  the  new  front  that  checked  the  enemy's  further  advance.  Soon 
after  the  battle  opened,  he  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  a  rifie-ball,  which,  in 
passing  through,  barely  missed  the  jugular  vein ;  though  extremely  painful, 
he  refused  to  leave  the  field,  but  wrapping  a  scarf  around  his  neck  he  rode 
along  the  line,  his  men  not  even  knowing  he  was  wounded.  The  results  of 
the  second  day's  battle  were  comparatively  immaterial.  On  the  third  day 
the  brigade  did  as  important  work  as  on  the  first,  and  still  more  distinctive. 
The  two  brigades  of  Negley's  division  (Stanley's  and  Miller's)  were  ordered 
to  support  the  left  wing  (Crittenden's  corps)  and  they  took  up  their  position 
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on  the  extreme  left,  near  Stone  River,  and  behind  a  low  ridge,  flanking  the 
stream  where,  on  the  previoiw  day,  Van  Cleve's  division  had  crossed,  and 
now  lay  menacing  the  Confederate  right.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, Bragg  transferred  Breckcnridge\s  division  to  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  latter  attacked  the  Union  troops  about  4  p*clock  in  the  afternoon, 
driving  Van  Cleve's  forces  across  the  river,  where  they  ])a8sed  through 
Miller's  command  to  the  rear,  followed  by  General  Negley,  who  endeavored 
to  rallv  them.  Left  to  himself.  Colonel  >Iiller  formed  his  men  and  advanced 
near  the  river,  and  formed  in  line  along  the  river  bank  to  the  ])oint  opposite 
where  the  Confederates  were  preparing  to  cross.  A  well-directed  fire 
caused  them  to  halt,  when  he  advanced  to  the  bank,  where  his  troops  deliv- 
ered another  volley,  when  the  enemy  began  to  waver,  completely  checked. 
Acting  promptly  and  boldly.  Colonel  Miller  determined  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  prepared  to  cross,  at  his  own 
risk,  not  being  able  to  find  his  division  commander.  Just  as  the  manoeuver 
was  being  initiated  Colonel  Miller  sent  word  to  the  nearest  ranking  officer 
that  he  was  about  to  cross,  and  immediately  received  orders  not  to  attempt 
it.  **Tell  him  I  am  crossing,"  was  Colonel  Miller's  reply,  and  over  the 
brigade  went,  the  impetuosity  and  inspiration  of  the  movement  carrying 
along  with  it  Stanley's  brigade  of  Negley's  division,  Colonel  Miller  thus 
being  in  command  of  the  entire  division.  The  Confederates  were  at  once 
panic-stricken,  and  they  fled  up  the  slope,  closely  pursued  by  Colonel  3Iiller*8 
command,  which  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  them,  the  resulting  loss  being  so 
great  that  he  dismounted  to  keep  from  trampling  down  the  wounded.  The 
fugitives  sought  refuge  behind  two  batteries,  strongly  supported  by  infantry, 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  mur- 
derous fire  of  these  guns  did  not  stay  Miller's  advance,  however.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  the  troops,  with  a  rush,  went  up  the  hill, 
bayoneted  the  gunners,  captured  the  guns  of  the  Wasliington  battery  of 
New  Orleans,  and  put  the  support  of  the  battery  to  flight.  The  division  lost 
heavily  by  this  daring  exploit,  but  the  enemy  suffered  more.  General  Breck- 
enridge^s  own  division  he  places  at  4,500  men  in  this  battle,  and  the  com- 
mands of  Pegram  and  Wharton  increased  the  number  to  at  least  0,000,  or 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Miller's  command. 

General  Rosecrans  publicly  thanked  Miller  for  his  conduct  in  the  battle, 
and  telegraphed  a  request  to  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  be  made  a  Brigadier  on  the 
field. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Colonel  Miller  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade  in  Johnson^s  division,  McCook's  corps,  to  which  his  regiment  was 
then  attached.  An  advance  of  the  army  was  made  in  three  cohimns, 
McCook^s  corps  being  on  the  right ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  head  of 
the  column  found  the  enemy  at  Liberty  Gap,  where  a  severe  encounter  took 
place  without  decisive  result.  On  the  25th  the  combat  was  renewed,  but 
without  success,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  Colonel  Miller's  brigade 
was  thrown  in.     By  his  excellent  dispositions  he  dislodged  the  enemy,  and 
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cleared  the  Gap  handsomely.  In  the  height  of  his  success,  the  Colonel 
received  a  bullet  in  his  left  eye,  which  completely  destroyed  the  sight.  He 
was  carried  from  the  field  and  his  wound  pronounced  mortal,  but  he  miracu- 
lously recovered,  after  two  or  three  months  of  suffering,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  court-martial  duty  at  Nashville.  In  January,  1864,  he  received 
his  commission  of  Brigadier-General,  and  in  May  left  Nashville  to  conunand 
a  cavalry  division,  but,  after  serving  for  a  short  time,  was  appointed  to  the 
military  conmiand  at  Nashville.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  General  Thomas,  now 
in  command  of  the  army,  took  the  field  against  Hood^s  northern  invasive 
movement.  In  the  resulting  battle  of  Nashville  Colonel  Miller^s  corps  of 
8,000  men  formed  the  Union  left,  with  which  he  opened  the  battle  with  a 
feint  on  the  enemy^s  right,  and  he  so  manoeuvred  as  to  hold  the  Confederate 
right  completely  in  check,  while  General  Thomas,  with  his  own  right,  made 
a  heavy  attack  on  the  Confederate  left.  The  best  encomium  on  Miller^s 
conduct  is  that  he  fully  performed  the  duty  assigned  him.  In  May,  1865,  he 
was  brevetted  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and  in  the  following  summer 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  District  of  Mobile,  where  he  remained  three 
months.  The  war  being  at  an  end,  in  September,  1865,  he  resigned  in 
order  to  return  to  California.  Soon  after  reaching  California  he  was 
appointed  Collector  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco  by  President  Johnson. 
He  held  his  position  until  February,  1870,  when,  although  proffered  a 
reappointment  by  General  Grant,  he  withdrew  from  ofiice  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial pursuit,  and  he  is  now  a  leading  spirit  in  one  of  the  most  extensive 
commercial  enterprises  in  the  country. 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  General  Miller  occupies 
a  very  prominent  position  in  the  Republican  party  of  California.  He  was 
elected  an  Elector  at-large  on  the  Grant  ticket  in  1872,  and  upon  the  Hayes 
ticket  in  1876.  In  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  for  the  State  at-large  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  California,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Chinese.  In  1857  General  Miller  married  Miss  Mary  Chess. 
General  Miller  is  greatly  admired,  and  possesses  high  social  qualities.  His 
private  life  is  without  a  blemish. 

He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republican,  and  took 
his  seat  March  4,  1881. 
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HON.  WARNER  MILLER. 

4ARNER  MILLER  uf  Herkimer,  New  York,  the  succeiaor  of  Mr. 
\  Piatt  of  Owego,  who  resigned  his  place  in  the  United  States  Senate 
n  June,  1881,  is  of  German  descent,  his  ancestors  having  come  to 
this  countiy  in  1080,  and  settled  at  White  Plains,  New  York.  His  great- 
grandfather  was  a  colonel  in  the  memomble  conflict  there,  and  his  duelling, 
which  is  etill  standing,  was  occupied  by  General  Washington  as  his  head- 
quarters. Abraham  Miller,  an  tmcleof  the  Senator,  represented  Westchester 
county  for  fourteen  successive  years  in  the  Assembly. 

Young  Miller  was  fortunate  in  the  educational  opportunities  he  enjoyed. 
He  passed  through  the  usual  common-school  cx]iericDce  in  early  youth,  and 
when  he  reached  a  proijer  ago,  entered  Union  College  at  Schenectady.  At 
that  institution  he  graduated  in  1800,  standing  well  in  his  class.  After  grad- 
uating, he  taught  for  a  short  period  at  Fort  Edward  Institute.  After  the 
war  broke  out  he  enlisted  os  a  private  in  the  Fifth  New  York  cayolry,  and 
was  aflcm'ard  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Scrgeant-Major.  Ho  saw  much 
arduous  service  in  Virginia  under  Sheridan  and  others,  and  at  the  buttle  of 
Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  "Stonewall''  Jackson's  brigade, -and 
was  paroled.  At  this  time  he  was  acting-Lieutenant.  After  receiving  an 
15 
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honorable  discharge  from  the  army  Mr.  Miller  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 
gaining  important  knowledge  concerning  the  manufacture  of  paper.     On 
his  return  he  established  himself  in  the  paper  business  at  Herkimer,  and  is 
still  carrying  on  that  branch  of  manufacture  successfully,  employing  a  large 
number  of  hands.     A  few  years  ago  he  erected  a  mill  at  Lyonsdale,  Lewis 
county,  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.     In  addition  to  his  large 
mnnufacturing  interests,  Mr.  Miller  owns  a  fine  farm  in  Herkimer  county, 
which  he  manages  himself,  and  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  agricultural  laborers  find  in  him  a  warm  and  generous 
sup|K)rtcr.     In  July,  1864,  he  was  married  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  to  Caro- 
line Churchill.     Mr.  Miller  has  been  a  Republican  from  the  formation  of  the 
party.     His  first  active  participation  in  politics  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  which   nominated 
General  Grant  for  his  second  term.     In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  New  York,  and  in  1875  was  reelected.     In  1878  he  became  a  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  Twenty-second  District,  which  embraces  Herkimer, 
Jefferson,  and  Lewis  counties.     He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress. 
Mr.   Miller  was  returned  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
10,702  against  a  vote  of  16,003.     He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Insurance, 
Eiigrosi»ed  Bills,  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  Ways  and  Means,  and 
CanalH,  ranking  among  the  most  effective  of  the  working  members  of  the 
House.     Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  after  several  weeks  of  balloting,  August  13,  1881, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  that  body  October  16  of  the  same 
year.     During  that  month  he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Convention  in  New   York  city,  and  upon  that  occasion 
made  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  civil  sei-vice  reform : 

Another  question  haa  agitated  the  American  people,  and  has  been  eagerly  discussed, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  civil  service  reform.  By  the  logic  of  events  that  question  has 
pUHHod  out  of  the  category  of  discussion.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  shall 
hftvo  ft  reformed  service  which  shall  see  to  it  that  minor  offices  are  properly  filled  by 
OiMnpotont  men,  and  in  such  away  as  to  embarrass  neither  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
brHnchcs.  I  say  that  that  question  has  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  discussion.  It  is  now 
a  «iuo»tion  of  how  it  shall  be  best  done.  That  is  the  only  question.  The  Republican 
party  has  made  the  only  record  upon  that  that  has  been  made.  We  owe  it  to  the  old 
Democratic  party  under  Jackson  that  'to the  victor  belong  the  spoils,'  and  whatever  of 
advance  has  been  made  yet  upon  this  question  has  been  made  by  the  Republican  party. 
It  U  for  the  Republican  party  to  take  up  this  question,  and  properly  settle  and  adjust  it. 
It  may  require  time  to  do  it;  it  may  require  experimental  legislation;  but  the  people 
require  that  something  shall  honestly  be  done,  so  that  when  we  may  numl^er  100,000,000 
of  people,  as  we  shall  do  by  the  end  of  this  centurj*,  the  people  shall  still  be  free,  and 
that  this  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  nation  of  office-holders  and  office-seekers. 

Among  Republicans  in  the  State  Mr.  Miller  is  well  known  and  very 
popular  as  a  genial,  shrewd,  energetic,  and  intelligent  leader. 

Of  refined  tastes,  rare  culture,  and  possessing  excellent  social  qualities, 
he  is  deservedly  popular.  He  is  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  in  his  private  life  is  entirely  without  reproach. 
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HON.  JOHN  I.  MITCHELL. 


[f  OHN  I.  MITCHELL  ia  a  native  of  the  Keystonu  State,  and  his  whole 
^  life  has  Iwen  identified  with  ita  interests.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  at 
Mitchi'llH  Creek,  Tioga  county,  July  38,  18S8,  and  his  earliest  kuowl- 
ed){C  of  the  world  was  gained  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  his  father's  diiUy  toil 
and  around  the  plain,  unpretending  honie  of  his  boyhood.  Beliind  thejilow, 
in  the  hay-fleld,  amid  the  grain,  b;  the  wood-pile,  in  the  disttiet  school- 
house,  and  at  the  hearthstone  were  pnssed  his  waking  hotirs  till  lie  was 
eighteen  years  of  v.p,a.  He  then  entered  Lcwisliurg  Beminarj-,  in  his  own 
State,  and  pursned  his  stuilies  thent  for  two  yearit,  leaving  that  institution, 
however,  in  1850,  before  graduation.  The  immediate  inducement  to  aban- 
don his  plan  of  a  more  thorough  Seminary  training  was  an  opjiortunity  to 
teach,  and  also  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
profession. 

During  the  perilous  days  of  the  late  war  he  volunteered  in  ("olonel 
Boync's  regiment,  the  13Ctli  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  it  as  captain  after  a  serviee  in  the  field  of  not  quite  a  year's  time. 

In  18S4  Captain  Mitchell  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  practiced  his 
profession  at  AVellBboro,  the  county  scut  of  Tioga.     In  1808  he  was  elected 
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District  Attorney,  and  served  for  three  years  with  much  satisfaction  to  law- 
abiding  citizens.  During  the  year  1870  he  edited  the  TioQa  County  AgU<it<>r, 
In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  and 
served  his  State  in  that  capacity  for  five  consecutive  years. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 
In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congreaa  from  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Republican,  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-sixth  and 
Forty-seventh  Congresses,  by  large  majorities.    He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  Private  Land  Claims,  and  Mines  and  Mining  while  in  the 
House.     During  three  weeks  of  the  hotly  contested  election  among  several 
rival  candidates  for  the  Senatorship  in  the  Pennsylvama  Legislature  Repre- 
sentative Mitcheirs  name  was  not  presented,  but  when  at  length  it  was 
mentioned  it  was  hailed  with  delight  by  both  ^-ings  of  the  RepubUcan  party, 
and  on  the  first  baUot,  after  his  formal  nomination,  he  was  triumphantly 
elected.     Although  known  to  be  a  stanch  Republican,  he  did  not  ymTtici- 
pate  in  any  of  the  contentions  between  the  Cameron  and  anti-Cameron  wings 
of  the  i>arty  in  the  Legislature.    He  strongly  favors  a  high  or  protective 
tariff  and  the  development  of  Peniwylvania  industries. 

He  has  shown  himaelf  to  be  a  true  son  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  mineral  resources,  but  influenced  by  no  narrow,  partisan,  or  selfish 
policv  It  was  a  high  compliment  paid  to  him  by  one  who  knew  his  char- 
acte/"in  a  single  sentence,  when  he  said:  *^Mr.  Mitehell  appears  to  be 
absoliitelv  his  own  man."  A  letter  wntten  by  him  during  the  struggle  at 
Albanv  in  the  summer  of  188t  showed  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  all 
ivRrtv  manafit^m^^nt  which  ignore<l  a  single  principle  of  the  Constitution,  or 
cherished  a  fV^rit  antagt^nistir  to  that  which  framed  it. 

Mr    MUch^n  pnwnfs  the  rare  exception   (politically)  of  not  having 

«>uffht  the  ot(^  ^''  ^•'»^*'^*  '"'  ''"'  ^^^'^  ^'^o^^°»  a°^^  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  a 

„.tnni  to  *  l^^*'*^*"  ""'''"^^  *'^  ''""'''' '"  ®**'*''  Legislatures  when  a  poor  man  like 

ronirrt^«*«*«  ^*^'^'"*"  *'  ''^'*''^'''^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^"^*'^  ®**^^«  Senate  without  the  aid 

f  mon<^'  **  •'***  inflwwKu?  of  powerful  corporations. 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  MORGAH. 


ifOHN  T.  MORGAN,  who,  in  the  Civil  war,  was  a  conspicuous  officer 
1  the  Confcdonite  army,  waa  bom  nl  Alliens,  Tcnn,,  Juno  20,  1834. 
When  nine  years  of  age  the  family  emigratcil  to  Alaltamn,  atid  lie  has 
since  resided  in  that  State.  After  he  had  obtained  an  academic  education 
he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1S4S,  and  was  in  micccssful 
practice  at  Stlma,  Alabauiii,  when  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator. 
In  1860  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  Presidential  Elector,  A  year  later  he  was  a  Del- 
egate from  Dallas  County  to  the  State  Convention,  which  pissed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession;  and  in  May,  1861,  he  donned  the  gray  and  went  to  the 
war  with  "  Company  1,  Catawba  Rifles."  When  the  company  was  assigned 
to  the  Fifth  Alabama  regiment  Morgan  was  appointed  Major,  and  not  long 
after  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  next  year  he  received  the 
commission  of  Colonel,  and  raised  for  the  service  the  Fifty-first  Alabama 
regiment.  In  1863  Colonel  Moipin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigitdicr- 
General,  commanded  a  brigade  in  Virginia,  and  soon  after  resigned,  to  lead 
his  old  rejpraent,  whose  Colonel  had  fallen  bravely  while  in  command.  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  again  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General. 
At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Setma.  In  1876 
bewnaelected  United  States  Senator,  entering  upon  his  duties  March  9,  1877. 
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HON.  JUSTIN  MORRILL 

DNITID  «T(Tia  BIKATOH  PBOH  VEBIIOHT. 

[|U8TIN  B.  MORRILL  is  the  eenior  of  liia  colleague.  Senator  Edmunds, 
\  by  eighteen  years,  and  is  (he  patriarch  of  the  Senate.  He  was  bom 
I  the  town  of  Stratford,  Vermont,  Ajiril  14,  1810,  and  is  now  over 
"  threescore  and  ten,"  but  wears  his  years  witli  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
and  with  the  dignity  of  an  honorable  and  useful  old  age. 

Senator  Morrill  received  an  academic  education,  and  soon  after  engaged 
in  mercantile  busincsa.  He  afterwards  abandoned  the  life  of  the  merchant 
for  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  c^riculture.  But  the  people  called  him 
into  the  arena  of  politicH,  electing  him  Representative  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Congress,  in  which  he  established  hts  reputation  as  a  wise  and  reliable 
member  of  the  llowse.  His  election  to  the  TIiiHy-iifth,  Thirty-sixth,  Thirt^y- 
sevcnth,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Thirty-ninth  Congresses  followed  rather  as  a 
matter  of  course  than  otherwise. 

In  1860  Mr.  Morrill  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Union 
Republican,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  Slarch  4.  1867.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  he  was  reelected  to  the  Senate,  and  again  in  1873.  Senator 
Morrill  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  His  present  term  will 
expire  March  3,  188fi. 
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HON   GEORGE  H  PENDLETON 

JEORQE  H.  PENDLETONiaadcHcendnntfromgoodpatnoticanceBtry 
^  His  ((Tnndf other  Nathamel  Pcndkton  waB  born  in  Virginia,  id  1788 
Bcrved  as  an  aid  de  camp  to  General  hathanicl  Qrccnc  through 
the  War  of  the  Rtiolution,  and  cnjojed  in  a  bjkcihI  degree  the  confidence 
of  that  officer.  When  the  Federal  Government  was  orgnni/cd  hennsap 
pointed,  by  President  Washington,  Judgi.  of  the  Uniled  States  Distnct 
Court  for  the  State  of  Georgia  Ho  presided  in  (lie  tirat  United  States 
Court  ever  held  in  tliat  Statu  Ttierc  id  S»\anDah  m  1703  Nathaniel 
Greene  Pendleton,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom 

In  1796  the  grandfather  of  George  H  PtndUton  removed  with  hia 
family  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Tlic  strife  of  parties  about  this  time, 
when  General  Washington  wa«  retiring  from  the  Presidency,  became  exceed- 
ingly warm  and  animated.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pendleton  was  an  adherent  of 
the  Federal  party,  and  a  strong  pemunal  as  well  aa  political  friend  of  Al- 
exander Homiltvin,  its  leader  and  cxjKtncnt,  In  1804,  when  Air.  Hamilton 
became  involved  in  the  difficulty  with  Aaron  Burr  which  terminated  iu  a 
fatal  duel,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Pendleton  to  be  his  second  in  that  tragic  affair. 
The  latter  accepted,  and  accompanied  3Ir.  llamilton  on  that  memorable  lltb 
of  July,  1804,  to  Hoboken  Heights. 
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In  1818  Nathaniel  Greene  Pendleton  removed  from  New  York  to  Cin- 
cinnati, then  but  an  inconsiderable  village.  In  1820  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Jane  Frances  Hunt,  a  lovely  Christian  woman,  daughter  of  Jesse  Hunt. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  western  country,  coming 
to  Cincinnati  as  eariy  as  1791,  when  it  was  protected  from  Indian  incursions 
by  the  guns  of  Fort  Washington.  Gteorge  H.  Pendleton  was  bom  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1825,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1833,  when  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Woodward  High 
School,  in  Cincinnati,  then,  as  now,  an  institution  of  eminence  in  the  West, 
and  from  which  have  graduated  many  distinguished  men. 

In  1835  he  attended  the  school  taught  by  O.  M.  Mitchell,  afterward 
General  Mitchell,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  late  war.  When  the 
Cincinnati  College  was  organized  George  H.  Pendleton  became  one  of  its 
students,  and  under  its  Professors  commenced  the  study  of  languages  and 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  He  remained  at  this  College  until 
1841,  the  year  his  father  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  From  this  period  until 
1844  he  pursued  his  classical  studies,  imder  the  tuition  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
fessors, at  his  father's  residence. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Europe,  visiting  most  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
Continent.  Joining  a  party  of  German  students,  with  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  they  made  a  tour  on  foot  through  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Mr. 
Pendleton  then  extended  his  travels  to  Greece,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Egypt. 

In  1846,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  he  was  married,  in  Balti- 
more, to  Miss  Alice  Key,  daughter  of  Francis  S.  Key,  whose  name  \d\\ 
ever  be  remembered  by  every  American  as  the  author  of  our  most  celebrated 
and  popular  national  ode,  **The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  She  was  the 
niece  of  Roger  B.  Taney,  then  the  eminent  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  soon  afterward  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  George  E.  Pugh,  Esq.  This  partnership  was  dissolved 
in  1852,  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Pugh  to  the  office  of  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

Up  to  this  period  Mr.  Pendleton  took  no  active  part  in  politics,  but 
was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  political  events  transpiring  around  him 
in  the  State  and  nation.  Although  his  grandfather  was  a  leading  Federal- 
ist, and  his  father  a  prominent  Whig,  after  looking  over  the  field  thought- 
fully, he  decided  to  identify  himself  with  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1853,  unsolicited  by  himself,  and  without  consultation  with  him,  he 
was  proposed  for  the  office  of  State  Senator,  and  was  elected,  taking  his 
seat  January,  1854.  It  was  his  first  appearance  in  a  representative  body. 
The  State  Legislature  had  before  it  that  year  the  important  election  of  a 
United  States  Senator  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Hon.  George  E.  Pugh.  The  same  year  Mr.  Pendleton  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  First  District  of  Ohio,  which  his  father 
had  represented  thirteen  years  before;  but  was  defeated  by  the  *^ Fusion 
and  Know-Nothing"  parties.     Two  years  later  Mr.  Pendleton  was  again 
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put  in  nomination  and  elected.  He  acted  with  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  question 
of  the  admission  of  Kansas,  opposing  it  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution, 
on  the  ground  of  illegality  and  fraud.  Speaker  Orr  appointed  him  on  the 
important  Comn^ittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1860,  in  the  next  Congress,  he  made  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

In  his  votes  he  was  always  moderate  and  conservative  on  sectional 
questions)  avoiding,  in  an  equal  degree,  both  Northern  and  Southern  ex- 
tremes and  ultraisms.  When  Mr.  Pendleton  did  address  the  House,  he 
always  spoke  briefly,  and  with  rare  good  sense.  His  reputation  steadily 
increased,  and  in  1858  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress  and  elected. 

He  received,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  nomination  for  Congress,  in 
October,  1860,  and  was  elected,  to  enter  the  stormy  scenes  of  debate  upon 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  the  conflict  might  and 
should  have  been  avoided,  and  was  earnestly  in  favor  of  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  or  any  other  fair  plan  of  adjustment  of  threatening  difticulties 
by  peaceable  means.  Declaring  his  own  love  and  that  of  his  constituents 
for  the  Union,  he  said  of  the  latter,  "Sir,  if  armies  could  preserve  this 
Union,  half  a  million  of  armed  men  would  spring  up  in  a  night."  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton preferred,  if  dissolution  were  inevitable,  it  should  be  i>eaceable;  and 
if  war  must  come,  he  warned  the  House  "to  prepare  to  wage  it  to  the  last 
extremity."  That  he  was  consistent  in  his  chosen  policy  to  the  end,  was 
illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his  own  city  a  few  weeks  before 
he  left  it  for  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  met  July  4,  1801.  He 
was  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  present,  in  their  name,  a  horse  to  the 
gallant  Colonel  Bosley  of  the  "Guthrie  Grays,"  the  "flower  of  the  youth 
of  Cincinnati."    We  quote  a  part  of  the  stirring  address: 

Colonel  Bosley  :  I  have  been  commisBioned  ]>v  a  number  of  vour  former  asso- 
elates  and  constant  friendH  to  present  you  this  liomie. 

Receive  it  in  the  Rpirit  in  which  it  is  preHCUtod.  On  it,  lead  your  repiment  to  the 
contest.  Remember  yourself— teach  them  to  rememlwr  that,  in  this  unhappy  war,  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  moderation  of  temper,  with  determined  purpose,  are  the  lijghcst  virtues 
of  a  citizen  soldier;  that  they  sliould  not  strike  a  blow  for  an  emi)ty  triumph,  none  to 
gratify  a  passion  for  revenge;  that  they  should  have  no  other  purj)ose  than  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  to  reinvigorat«  the  Union,  and  to  maintain  the  tnie  dignity  of  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  against  wh(>se  unsullied  folds  our  countrymen,  in  the  hour 
of  their  ma^iness,  have  ventured  to  raise  an  uiihallowe<l  lian<l. 

Do  this  as  vou  love  vour  countrv!  Do  it  as  von  would  serve  vour  God!  Do  it,  and 
you  will  achieve  an  honorable  victory,  and  restore  nn  honorable  peace!  Do  it,  and  you 
will  fill  the  measure  of  a  good  man's  ambition,  and  will  return,  in  more  prosi)eroufl 
times,  with  your  brave  companions,  to  enjoy  the  reward  for  which  poets  have  sung, 
heroes  have  fought,  and  patriots  have  been  content  to  die,  in  the  grateful  admiration  of 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  Pendleton  was  the  candidate  for  Vice-President  on  the  McClellan 
ticket  in  1864.  During  the  campaign  he  was  serenaded  in  New  York 
city  by  the  McClellan  Legion  (October  24),  and  in  reHi)()nse  addressed  an 
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immense  and  applauding  audience.  In  the  Volunteers,  not  only  of  his  own 
State,  but  of  the  whole  army,  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and  out  of  Con- 
gress ho  advocated,  at  the  outset,  equal  pay  for  their  officers  with  those  of 
the  regular  service.  He  opposed  the  bill  authorizing  greenbacks  as  a  legal 
tender,  but  favored  the  passage  of  loan  bills  taxable  by  State  authority,  and 
on  the  same  basis  with  other  capital.  Mr.  Pendleton  opposed  negro  enlist- 
ments as  premature  and  unwise ;  and  the  banishment  of  Mr.  Vallandigham 
for  disloyalty,  on  constitutional  grounds.  That  he  is  a  magnanimous  and 
not  a  revengeful  political  foe  was  apparent  in  his  tender  and  beautiful 
eulogy  upon  the  death,  March,  1864,  of  the  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  an  **  ultra 
radical." 

In  the  political  campaigns  of  the  State,  especially  in  that  of  1865,  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors  on  the  platform.  Upon  other  public  occasions 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  much  admired  as  an  orator.  One  of  these  was  the 
Commencement  at  Eenyon  College  in  1866,  when  his  address  won  great 
applause.  Identified  with  the  '^  Greenback  issue,"  he  has  defended  his 
views  with  great  ability  and  success. 

In  1866  he  was  placed  in  nomination  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated; 
and  the  next  year  his  party  in  the  State,  through  the  Democratic  press, 
declared  him  to  be  its  choice  for  Presidential  candidate  for  1868,  and  later 
endorsed  the  choice  in  the  National  Convention.  In  1869  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Railroad  Company.  He  was  elected 
U.  S.  Senator  in  1878,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1879. 

Since  Mr.  Pendleton's  entrance  into  the  United  States  Senate,  he  has 
been  prominently  connected  with,  and  generally  a  participator  in  the  de- 
bates upon  nearly  every  great  question  which  has  come  before  that  body. 
On  December  9,  1880,  he  **  broke  ground"  in  favor  of  the  much -mooted 
question  of  Civil  Service  reform,  by  submitting  a  resolution : 

.  That  ?^o  much  of  the  President's  Message  a«  refers  to  a  refomnation  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice system  of  the  Government,  including  the  appointment  to,  promotion  in,  and  removal 
ftom  office;  the  relation  of  members  of  Congress  with  respect  to  appointment  to  office  by 
the  President,  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  official  subordinates  in  refusing  all  demands 
upon  their  salaries  for  political  purposes,  and  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  ooercse  their 
political  action,  he  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  to  examine  the  several  branches  of 
the  Civil  Ser>*ice,  with  instructions  to  report  at  an  early  day  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

December  19,  1880,  he  made  an  able  and  eloquent  speech  in  favor  of  a 
measure  to  establish  an  educational  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  public  lands,  and  from  receipts  for  patents.  During  all  his  service 
in  Congress  he  has  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eflScient  members. 

With  George  H.  Pendleton  and  John  Sherman,  his  colleague,  to  repre- 
sent her  majority  and  minority  in  the  forum  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  her  able  delegation  in  the  lower  House,  Ohio  may  well  flatter  herself 
that  now,  as  for  many  years  past,  she  stands  among  the  foremost  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.* 
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HON.  THOMAS  C.  PLATT. 

tniltlD  STAtKI  SBMATOK  TVajL  NI*  TOIIK. 

pHOHAS  C.  PLATT  Iwlonpj  tn  ii  fiimily  funniiny  yeara  wiilcly  known 
n  THogo  Coimty,  New  York,  for  iu  inflwi'iioi'  iiiid  vlovutnl  i-lmnii-lor. 
le  was  Imm  in  Owepo,  the  County  wnt,  July  13.  IMiW,  wlicn-ho 
mcquired  ati  acndcmii:  cdneutiiin,  nn<l  vntcrcil  YhIi-  Ciilk'^t'.  N'i'W  lliivcn, 
Connecticut.  In  the  junior  yciir,  Jlr.  Pliitt  was  ronnK'HciI  by  ill  lii'tilth  to 
leave  college,  and  enpHpe<l  in  nitrrantik'  jmrsuitH,  with  fftrtiX  siU'Ci-sw.  llo 
■waa  appointed  President  of  the  Tiiijiti  County  Itiink  iit  (iwi>gi>. 

In  IMO,  '60,  and  '01,  he  was  C'l.rk  of  the  Ci.unly  of  Tiopi.  ITo  waa 
also  Acting  President  of  the  Soutlicrn  Centnil  Itiiilmiid.  iind  PrcKidcnt  of 
tlie  Tioga  Manufacturing  Ciimpiny,  iit  Oninil  Itiiiiidi>.  Micliipin. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  electwl  to  the  Fiirty-tliird  and  Fi>rty-fonr(h  CongresHes". 

January  13,  1881,  after  a  iirotraetiil  ntniggle  in  the  I.egislntiin-  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Piatt  waa  elected  United  States  Senator,  taking  his  wnt  Marcli 
5,  1881.  When  Senator  Conklini;;  ilcciditl  to  niiign  hiH  seat  in  the  Senate, 
tmnsferring  the  conflict  with  the  adniinistnilion  to  Allinny,  Mr.  I'latI  unittil 
with  him  in  a  tetter  of  tcnignation  and  an  iippenl  to  his  eoiistiliients  through 
the  Legislature  then  in  ResRion,  both  of  which  iHijH-ra  will  lie  tmiml  in  Ihe 
•pace  allotted  to  Mr.  Conkling  in  this  v<)Imne.  During  the  struggle  whi<-h 
followed,  he  withdrew  bin  name  and  retired  entirely  from  the  jiolitieal  Held. 
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HON.  ORVILLE  H.  PLATT. 


^RVILLE  H.  FLATT,  like  his  distiDguiahed  colleague,  Oener&l  Haw< 
.  hia  ^eaior  by  a  single  year,  has  been  identified  with  every  noble 
enterprise  his  influence  could  advance,  holding  unahskcn,  through  all 
the  years  of  his  public  activity,  the  confidence  and  esteem  at  his  fellow 
citizens.  Mr,  Piatt  was  born  in  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Connecti- 
cut. July  19.  182T,  He  received  an  academic  education  and  studied  law  in 
the  famous  old  town  of  Litchfield,  in  hia  native  State.  In  1849,  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Meriden.  Conn.  He  was  appointed  C'ierk  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Conn,  in  1853  and  IdJfl,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr,  Piatt  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1801  and  1863.  and  to  the  State 
Bouse  of  Representatives  in  1864.  and  again  in  1S69.  being  Speakerthe latter 
year.  Mr.  Piatt's  voice  was  heard  in  the  early  spring  of  1861,  earnestly 
u^ng  ]>rninpt  and  decisive  action  to  save  the  t'nion.  Again,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  a  "peace  man"  advocated  measures  "guaranteeing 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South."  Senator  Piatt  rose  in  his  place,  and 
denounced  all  compromise  in  the  issue  made  by  the  acts  of  secesdon.  with  a 
force  of  utterance  indicated  by  the  expression.  "1  wish  first  to  know  whether 
we  have  k  constitution  to  be  amended,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  subverted.'' 
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At  the  Gkneral  Assembly  of  Connecticat,  which  met  at  New  Haven, 
May  4,  1864,  Mr.  Piatt  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
thus  making  him  by  courtesy  the  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  the  House. 
The  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  party 
vote  of  18  to  3.  It  was  immediately  claimed  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
amendment  had  failed  for  want  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  whole  House, 
and  the  speaker,  guided  by  a  precedent  in  his  favor,  decided  the  amend- 
ment was  not  carried.  Mr.  Piatt  appealed  from  this  decision,  and  after  a 
long  debate,  resulting  from  his  protest,  the  amendment  was  carried. 

In  1878,  Mr.  Piatt  was  nondnated  for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bamum,  Democrat,  who  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  O.  S.  Ferry.  Before  his  election, 
he  defined  his  political  position  as  follows : 

My  ideas  about  hard  money  are  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  center 
of  the  world's  trade  will  be  in  the  United  States,  and  we  onght  to  deal  in  the  world's 
money.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  my  financial  views  in  brief  in  any  better 
form  for  you  to  use.  I  believe  in  the  Republican  party  because  I  believe  the  party  has 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  people  nt  heart.  That  is  why  I  am  a  Republican. 
The  first  vote  I  ever  cast  was  for  Mr.  Van  Buren.  That  was  when  the  Free  Soil  move- 
ment was  prominent. 

Mr.  Piatt  was  elected  for  the  full  term,  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
March  18,  1879.  At  a  reception  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  Meridcn,  he 
said  '^  That  which  is  riglit  is  priceless  to  mc;  and  in  all  the  campaigns  and 
achievements  of  the  Republican  party  in  which  I  have  participated,  I  never 
steered  a  middle  course,  but  did  what  I  thought  to  be  right."  Said  a  friend 
competent  to  judge:  **  Senator  Piatt  carries  to  the  Senate,  independence  of 
judgment,  intimate  acquaintance  with  political  history,  and  thorough 
mastery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
We  greatly  mistake,  if  the  Senator  does  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  serviceable  members  Connecticut  has  ever  sent  to  the  honorable 
body  to  which  he  has  been  accredited."  He  has  been  States  Attorney  for 
New  Haven  County  of  his  own  State,  and  ranks  high  in  his  profession. 
He  is  regarded  in  Connecticut  as  one  of  the  clearest,  most  convincing,  and 
effective  platform  speakers  during  the  great  political  campaigns. 

In  the  temperance  cause,  his  position  and  infiuencc  arc  best  illustrated 
by  the  boast  of  one  of  his  ablest  supporters,  that  "no  intoxicating  liquors 
were  offered  by  any  of  the  friends  of  the  Senator  during  the  canvass 
for  his  election." 

In  the  Sunday-chool,  his  power  is  apparent  in  the  fine  moral  spectacle 
presented  when  conducting  for  many  years  a  Bible  Class  of  about  one 
hundred  members.  Senator  Piatt  is  a  comparatively  rare  example  of  high 
success  professionally  and  politically,  to  whose  record  his  fellow  citizens  who 
have  known  him  from  his  childhood,  can  point  the  young  men,  and  without 
hesitation,  invite  them  to  make  it  a  study  for  their  conduct  in  life. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOD  AT. 


HON   PRESTOH  B   PLUMB 


3HE8TON  B  PLUMB  was  born  in  Delaware  County  Ohio  October 
12,  1837  With  a  good  common  school  education  lie  learned  the  art 
of  printing  and  made  the  first  pubhc  use  of  it  id  uniting  nith  a  few 
others  to  eatablish  The  Xcnia  News  of  Xenia  Ohio  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  became  editor  and  publisher  on  hia 
own  account  in  the  issue  ot  the  '  Empona  News  of  Empona,  Lyon 
County.  In  18i9  Mr  Plumb  was  a  member  ot  the  Leavenworth  Constitu- 
tional Co  n\  cntion  He  turn (d  Ins  attention  to  legal  studies  aud  id  1861 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  State  and  the  succeeding  lear  was  elected 
to  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  where  ho  was  Chainnan  ot  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Liiter,  Mr.  Plumb  was  reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  iu  August  ot  thnt  year,  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
State,  as  Secood  Lieutenant  in  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Infantry.  Lieut. 
Plumb  was  soon  promoted  to  the  Captaincy,  soon  after  was  chosen  Major, 
and  finally  became  Lieut. -Colonel  of  thnt  Regiment.  In  1887,  he  waa 
elected  to  the  Kansas  House  of  Representativca,  of  which  he  was  made 
Speaker.     At  the  next  election  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Legislature. 

In   1873   he   was  nominated  by  the  Republicans   for   the   United   StatCH 
Senate,  and  elected,  taking  his  seat  in  that  body,  March  4,  1877. 
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HON.  JAMES  L.  PUGH. 


1AME9  L.  PUGH  ia  a  Georgian  by  natirily,  hftving  been  bom  in  Burke 
CoTinty,  in  that  State,  December  13,  1820.  When  only  fourjenrs  of 
age  the  family  removed  to  Alabama  and  it  became  his  permanent  retii- 
dence.  .  After  the  unual  course  of  instruction  in  tlic  schoolFt,  lie  pursuiil 
an  academic  course,  and  then  commenced  preparation  for  the  Bar.  In  IMl 
Mr.  Pugh  was  admitted  to  the  pradice  of  his  clioscn  jirofcasion,  Eufaula, 
Alabama,  near  the  aouthcastcni  border  of  Georsin,  wii«  then  selected  as 
hiB  future  home  and  theater  of  action.  lie  was  Pnwidi'ntial  elector  in  1848, 
and  in  IBM.  Without  opposition,  Mr.  Puph  was  made  a  menil>er  of  Con- 
gress in  1859;  and  almut  a  year  later  he  rcsijrned  his  scat  in  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  when  his  Btate  ]MiHsed  the  ordinun<-e  of  scccsiiion.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  with  the  Eufaula  Rifles,  First  Alalwma  regiment. 

The  same  year  ho  was  elcett-d  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  anil  left 
the  field  of  battle  for  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  1803,  he  was  reElertcd.  In  1875  ho  was  a  member  of  Iho 
Convention  which  framed  the  State  Constitution.  George  8.  Houslon, 
Senator  from  Alabama,  died  in  1880,  and  Mr.  Pugli  wom  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  five  years,  taking  his  scat  Decem- 
ber Stb  of  that  year. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  MATT  W.  RANSOM. 


JATT  W.  RANSOM  of  Northampton  County,  North  Carolina,   waa 

~  bom  in  Warren  County,  of  that  State,  in  1828.  His  progreaa 
I  his  studies  was  such  that  he  prepared  for  College  when  about 
Hiitcen  years  of  age,  and  gntduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ia 
1847.  Having  studied  legal  teit-books  while  in  College,  upon  his  graduation 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  Courts  of  the  State,  and  soon 
afterwards  alao  became  a.  successful  planter.  From  1852  to  1853  he  waa 
Attomcy-Oeneral  of  North  Carolina,  resigning  in  the  latter  year,  Mr. 
Ransom  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1858,  and  in  ISflO. 

When  tbo  Civil  war  burst  upoa  the  country  his  State  sent  him  as  a 
peace  Commissioner  to  the  Congress  of  the  Southern  States,  which  met  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1801, 

He  appeared  on  the  field  of  conflict  first  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Confederate  army;  then  winning  hit!  way  Ity  his  able  soldiery  to  a  Colonelcy, 
Brigadier-Genemr8  commission,  and  filially  wearing  the  insignia  of  a 
Major-General,     The  honors  of  war  were  laid  down  at  Appomattox. 

Gcneml  Ransom  was  elected  to  the  I'tiited  States  Senate  in  January, 
1872,  as  a  Democrat,  and  took  his  seat  April  24tU  following.  In  1870  he 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  for  the  full  term  of  six  years. 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  ROLLINS. 


jgDWABD  H.  ROLMNS'  native  place  \»  Somereworth,  N.  H.  Hero 
,  Mr,  Kollins  was  born,  October  3,  1824.  When  he  wo*  twenty-five 
rs  of  a^e  the  town  of  hit)  present  reaidcncc,  Rollinsfonl,  named 
after  the  Rollins  fumily,  was  aejuirated  from  Somerawortli.  Mr.  Rollins 
attended  the  public  Bchools  of  hia  town,  and  jiursucd  academic  atudica. 
He  then  enj^agcd  in  teaching  for  a  ahort  time,  but  soon  tnmed  his  attention, 
to  mercantile  business,  first  aa  a  clerk,  and  Afterwards  aa  an  apoth- 
ecary. He  was  elected  to  the  LegiKluture  of  New  Hampshire  in  ISiJ-l,  and 
the  following  year  chosen  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee;  a 
position  which  he  held  till  he  entered  Congress.  In  185G  and  1807  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  two  years  Speaker  of  the  House. 
In  1800  he  was  Chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  delegation  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  ChicajfO,  wliieh  nominated  Lincoln  and  Iliunlin. 
He  was  elected  Representative  to  the  Thirty -seventh  Congress  in  that  great 
political  crisis.  Mr.  Rollins  was  rcturifti  to  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Congresses;  serving  in  both  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  and  in  the  latter  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditures. March  4,  18'7.  Mr.  Rollins  took  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
S<'natc  for  a  full  term;  and  has  been  an  active,  inSucntiol  member, 
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HOH.  ELI  SAULSBURY. 


TLBBURY  is  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Willard  Saulsbury,  and 
fears  hia  BenJor,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
Both  were  successful  lawyers,  and  Democrata  in  jMlitical  sym- 

tho  party  to  which  they  belonged  evidently  felt  that  they 
'  entitled  to  confidence  and  distinction.  Eli  Saulsbury  was 
■■  County,  Delaware.  December  29,  181*. 

»©d  hia  early  education  at  the  common  and  select  schools;  in 
id  preparing  for  Dickinson  College,  pursuing  an  irregular  course 
utioQ.  Upon  leaving  college  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
,  commenced  practice  at  Dover,  the  Capital  of  the  State.  In 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Delaware,  and  also  in 
laulsbury  took  no  prominent  position  in  political  life  after  he 
e^islative  career  till  18*1,  when  he  was  chosen  United  States 
ng  his  seat  March  4th,^nd  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Pen- 
gea.  Elections,  Printing,  Post-offices  and  Post  Roads.     At  the 

his  Senatorial  term  he  was  reelected  for  the  succeeding  one. 
»  March  3,  18?3,  Gore  Saulsbury,  a  brother  of  Eli  and  Wil- 
vemor  of  Delaware  from  t865  to  18T1;  making,  together,  quite 

record  of  jmblic  life  for  a  single  family. 
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HON.  ALVIN  SAUNDERS. 


CJt  LVIN  SAUNDERS  was  born  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  July  18, 
/I  1817,  In  tho  schools  of  the  vicinity  of  his  home  he  was  educated,  in- 
"  eluding  in  hia  course  academic  Htudica.  In  1836  Mr.  Saunders,  then  a 
mere  youth  pushing  out  into  the  world,  emigrated  to  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  took  up  hia  residence  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  now  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  which 
was  subsequently  set  ofF  from  tho  former.  Here  he  was  poBtmaster  for 
seven  years',  mcanwhilo  he  studied  law  under  the  instruction  of  Isaac  Van 
Allen,  Esq.,  at  that  time  United  States  District  Attorney  of  the  State.  He, 
however,  never  practiced  the  profession,  preferring  mercantile  and  banking 
pursuits.  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
under  which  Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  States;  and  a  State 
Senator  for  eight  years.  In  the  first  Republican  State  Convention  he  was  a 
delegate;  and  also  a  delegate  in  tho  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  1860.  Congress  appointed  Mr.  Saundera  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  organize  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  1861  Prendent  Lin- 
coln made  him  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1867.  Mr.  Saunders  was  sent 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1808,  vrhich  nominated 
Grant  and  Colfax.  In  187G  ho  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  took 
Ua  seat  March  4,  1877. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  PHILETUS  SAWYER. 


jjtjniLETUS  BAWTER,  the  now  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  -wna  bom  in 
ifpj  Vcnnont,  September  28,  1816.  His  fttther  was  a  fanner  and  block- 
^^  smith,  at  a  time  when  nnd  in  il  region  where  those  employments  prom- 
ised little  but  hard  work  nnd  n  BubsiBteuce.  Whatever  of  wealth  and  of 
honor  in  station  and  reputation  he  has  obtained  has  been  achieved  by  an 
honest  and  industrious  use  of  the  faculties  with  which  nature  endowed  him, 
and  of  the  opportunities  which  were  open  lo  all  competitors. 

When  ho  was  a  year  old  his  father  removed  to  Essex  county,  N.  Y., 
where  hia  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  among  the  mountains  and 
fon'sts  of  the  Adirondacks.  Hia  early  life,  like  that  of  most  of  the  dwellers 
in  that  region,  was  one  of  manual  labor,  with  only  such  opportunities  for 
education  as  the  common  schools  of  that  time  and  place  furnished  for  the 
children  of  those  whose  life-work  was  to  toil  for  bread  and  raiment. 

At  seventeen,  by  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  Mr.  Sawyer  became 
the  master  of  jii^  own  time  and  labor.  These  he  employed  so  successfully 
that  in  1847,  at  tlie  iige  of  thirty-one,  he  was  enabled  to  seek  a  more  [wofita- 
hle  field  for  his  future  efforts  in  AVistonsin,  with  n  capital  of  alxmt  two 
thousand  dollars.  Two  seasons  of  not  very  successful  fitrmiug  in  his  new 
home   tinned   hi:<   thoughts   to   his  former   occu])atiou   of  "logging"  and 
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lumbcriug.  The  great  Wolf  River  j)inery  was  then  scarcely  touched..  To 
the  practical  lumbermen  it  offered  a  prospect  for  accumulating  wealth,  and 
in  December,  1849,  Mr.  Sawyer  removed  to  the  village  of  Algoma,  now  in 
the  city  of  Oshkosh.  Here,  the  following  season,  he  took  a  contract  to  run, 
8ub.scquently  rented,  and  finally  purchased  a  saw-mill  which  had  nearly 
ruined  its  owners,  and  from  that  to  the  present  time  his  career  as  a  business 
man  has  been  a  constant  success.  Where  others  have  failed  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. When  others  have  stood  still  he  has  advanced.  His  industry  and 
sagacity  liave  been  so  rewarded  that  his  financial  standing  is  now  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  solid  men  of  Wisconsin.  His  reputation  for  integrity, 
open-handed  generosity  in  his  dealings,  and  for  sound  judgment  in  business 
enterprises,  has  been  uniform  and  doubtless  has  contributed  to  his  success. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  man  should  be  called  into  the  public  service  in  a 
new  and  thriving  country. 

Mr.  Sawyer  served  several  years  in  the  common  council  of  the  young 
city  of  hb  residence.  In  1867  and  in  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  He  served  as  Mayor  two  years.  In  1864  he  was  clothed  with 
full  jwwer  and  discretion  to  compromise  and  settle  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
city,  which  he  accomplished  on  exceedingly  favorable  terms.  In  1862, 
though  strongly  solicited,  he  declined  „on  account  of  his  private  business  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress.  lie  is  a  Republican  of  Free-Soil  Democratic 
antecedents.  In  1862  the  district  elected  the  Democratic  candidate  by  a 
majority  of  over  one  thousand.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Sawyer  consented  to 
be  a  candidate  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  three  thousand. 
From  1865  to  1875  he  was  continued  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
retired,  after  a  continuous  service  of  ten  years,  only  because  he  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection. 

His  record  as  a  member  of  Congress  is  part  of  the  history  of  that  time. 
He  was  one  term  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Exjxjnditures. 
In  the  Forty -third  Congress  he  was  chaimum  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
mittee. Eight  years  he  was  on  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Six  years  he 
was  the  second  member  on  that  committee,  and  during  a  large  portion  of 
that  time  the  acting  Chairman.  Therefore,  it  became  his  duty  several  times 
to  report  and  take  charge  of  the  ])ills  making  appropriations  for  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  a  fair  illustration  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  memlx»rs  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  bills  appropriating  millions  were  sometimes 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  when  reported  and  vouched  for  by  him. 

His  acknowledged  influence  and  sound  judgment  on  matters  of  pra(?tical 
legislation  have  been  of  more  influence  in  obtaining  and  retaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  i>eople  of  Wisconsin  than  would  any  number  of  speeches 
reported  in  the  Congressional  Eewrd;  and,  if  the  future  may  be  judged  by  the 
past,  he  will  continue  to  be  a  useful  and  influential  Senator. 


PUBLIC  .VEK  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SEWELL. 


%ILUAM  J.  8EWELL  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  was  bom  in  Ireland 
n  1835.  lu  1831  be  cnme  to  the  United  States.  After  making  two 
voyages  around  the  world,  he  abandoned  ho  sea,  and  removed  to 
Chicago,  in  which  city,  and  other  points  in  the  West,  he  wtt.s  engaged  for 
several  years  chiefly  in  the  banking  business.  August  28,  ItJCI,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Cai)tnin  in  the  Fifth  New  Jersey  volun- 
teers, and  won  rank  and  fame  by  his  conspicuous  gallantry.  lu  July,  18fl2, 
he  was  made  Lieutenant -Colon  el,  and  three  months  later  Colonel  of  the  PHfth 
regiment.  In  8e|itemlxT,  1804,  he  was  made  Colonel  ot  the  Thirty-eighth 
regiment.  He  whs  brevetted  as  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers,  ' '  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  <)f  Chancel]orsville,"(ind  Mnjor-General 
at  tho  close  of  the  war  "  for  meritorious  Herviees."  Returning  from  the  war, 
Cktneral  Sewell  entered  upon  active  business  life  in  the  service  of  the  West 
Jersey  railroad.  Tie  was  elected  for  three  sucressivc  term.i  to  the  Stflte  Senate, 
serving  from  1872  to  1881.  In  18Tff,  187ft,  and  1880  he  wns  President  of 
that  body.  Twice  he  has  been  elected  a  Dele^^tc  at-large  to  Itcpublican 
National  Conventioiin,  the  first  at  C'ineinnnti  in  1870,  and  the  second  at 
Chicago  in  1880,  njion  Inith  oecasions  lieing  tliosen  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion. Os  tlie  3(Wh  of  Junutiry,  1881,  he  was  eleefed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  StaU-s,  as  a  Itcimbliean,  and  took  liis  sent  )I:irch  4,  1881. 
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HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN. 

tiOHN  SHERMAN'S  paterunl  nncestors  ciuignrtcd  from  Essex  county,  in 
T  old  Engliiml,  to  ^lussuchusctts  and  Connecticut,  in  New  England,  at  the 
e  when  those  colonies  rose  suddenly  into  full-grown  strenj^th.  His 
grandffttlier,  ThjIof  Slu'rman  of  Norwiillt,  Connecticut,  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  im  able  jurist,  who  occupied  a  xvat  on  the  Bench,  and  who  was 
ft  comtnisBinner  of  the  Pire-lunds  settlements,  when,  in  180.1,  ho  went  to 
Ohio  to  aminKe  some  disjiuted  bouudnry  questions.  He  married,  early  in 
life,  Elizalwth  Stoddard,  a  lineal  dcsccndiint  of  Anthony  Stoddard,  who 
emigrated  from  England  to  Boston  in  163fi. 

Charles  Itolxrt  Sherman,  tlieir  son  (the  father  of  John  Sherman),  was 
bom  and  educated  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  where  he  sturtie*!  law  in  the 
office  of  his  tatlier,  who  was  then  associated  witli  Judge  Chapman.  Ho  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1«10,  and  on  the  lOlh  of  May  of  that  year  lie  married 
Mar^'  Hojl.  also  of  Norwalk,  who  had  grown  u|>  with  him  from  childhood. 

A  few  months  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  Ohio  in  scureh  of  a  home, 
lca%'ing  his  wife  in  Connecticut.  Wlien  at  Lancaster,  on  his  way  to  Cincin- 
nati, hewns  so  muchplcnited  with  the  place  and  the  people  that  he  concluded 
to  remain  there,  and  was  joined  by  his  wife  the  following  bcusou.  Mr. 
Sliennan  rose  to  eminence  as  an  el<>(|ucnt  advocate  and  h  judicious,  reliable 
counsetlori   his  professional  chanietcr  was  spotless,  while  his  sympathies 
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1  J-  A  pJnerous.  Though  devoted  to  his  pn^fession  ho  was  familiar 
":  r^ture  of  the  day.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic 
Ar.a  tillcHl  the  highest  offices  of  that  order  in  Oliio. 
*•»  Mr.  Cliarles  R.  Sherman  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio 
ich  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  jK^rhaps  the  only  man  in  the  State 
tiHl  his  ability  for  this  high  position  was  himself.  After  a  brilliant 
iH)nl  of  only  six  years  he  died  suddenly,  June  24,  1829,  lea\dng 
mian  a  widow  of  limited  means,  with  eleven  children.  Mr. 
Swing,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  the  deceased,  adopted  the  third 
iam  Tecumseh,  and  procured  his  appointment  as  a  cadet  at  West 

Sherman,  the  eighth  child,  was  bom  May  10,  1823,  at  Lancaster, 
only  six  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  He  was  soon  after 
>y  John  Sherman,  a  cousin  of  his  father,  living  at  Mount  Vernon, 
J  remained  four  years,  attending  school  constantly.  At  twelve 
age  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  where  he  attended  Mr.  Howe's 

for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  far  enough  advanced 
entered  the  sophomore  class  at  College.  At  that  time  (spring  of 
rough  the  influence  of  Charles  Sherman,  he  was  tendered  a  position 
3l  Curtis  as  junior  rod-man  on  the  Muskingum  improvement,  and 
csirous  of  entering  College,  want  of  means  and  true  independence 
n  decide  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.     Young  Sherman  was 

at  Lowell  for  a  short  time,  and  then  was  placed  in  charge  at 
where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  service  on  the  improve- 
iring  much  responsibility  in  attending  to  the  great  variety  of  busi- 
ving  out  of  so  expensive  a  work.  But  it  taught  him  to  study 
in  details  and  inspired  self-confidence.  Mr.  Sherman  has  always 
this  discipline  as  the  best  possible  education  at  that  time, 
le  severest  months  of  winter,  work  was  necessarily  suspended,  and 
us  left  a  month  or  two  of  leisure  in  1838-39.     This  he  endeavored 

by  a  salt  si)eculation,  which  was  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  joke 
8  kindred  and  friends.  He  purchased  a  lot  of  salt  and  loaded  it  on 
itending  to  float  with  it  and  three  or  four  men  down  the  river  to 
i.  The  prosi>ectsof  the  speculation  were  very  good,  as  salt  was  high 
aati  and  low  in  Muskingum,  but,  unluckily,  within  one  day's  sjiil 
uth  of  the  river  Sherman's  l>oat  was  frozen  in  and  remained  there 
hs,  until  the  season  had  passed,  leaving  him  a  loser  by  the  invest - 
'e  went  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  brother  Lamson  P.  Sherman  lived 
ber  of  the  familv  of  the  somewhat  famous  Charles  Hammond,  then 
'  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

e  fall  of  1838,  the  Whigs,  who  had  been  in  power,  were  suddenly 
It  of  it  by  the  election,  and  in  the  summer  of  1839  young  Sherman 
removed  from  his  humble  position.  He  returned  to  Lancaster  and 
to  study  law.  His  earnest  desire  had  been  tr)  jjfo  to  Colleprc  and 
a  rcnihir  course.     Diirintr  his  siTvice  in  the  Enirineer  Corps  he  had 

himself  bv  readinj'  and  reviewing  his  studies. 
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During  the  winter,  for  obtainin^j:  meann  to  eomplote  his  classieal  eduea- 
tion,  he  had  ai'cej)ted  the  invitation  of  his  brotlier  C'luirles  and  went  to 
MaiKsiickl  to  pre])are  for  the  Bar,  with  the  hope  not  entirely  extiugiiislied  of 
finishing  later  his  education  at  College.  At  this  time  Charles  Sherman  had 
a  good  practice,  excelling  in  commercial  law;  he  was  unmarried  and  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  Jolm  was  a  tall,  strong,  and  active  youth  of  nineteen. 
Mansfield  was  then  a  growing  viUage  of  eleven  hundred  inhabittmt«, in  a 
region  largely  settled  by  Pennsylvania  Democrats  from  Berks  county,  which 
on  that  account  was  called  the  ** Berks"  of  Ohio.  There  w^as  no  field, 
therefore,  for  political  ambition  open  for  him,  and  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  his  profession.  Judge  Parker,  an  uncle  there,  was  a  most  valua- 
ble friend  to  the  young  student  of  law.  The  Mansfield  Bar  was  considered 
to  be  as  able  as  any  other  in  Ohio ;  to  it  the  II(m.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  since 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  W.  B.  Allison,  United  States  Senator,  and 
others  were  admitted  upon  entering  their  profession.  According  to  the  law 
of  the  State,  Sherman  could  not  practice  there  till  he  reached  his  majority, 
which  extended  his  legal  clerkship  to  four  years,  a  trial  of  patience  which 
was  a  blessing  after  all  in  maturing  thought  and  enhirging  his  culture.  His 
habits  mentally  and  morally  gave  clear  promise  of  success.  He  was  not  only 
studious  but  his  chosen  associates  and  strict  morality  were  prophetic  of  a 
brilliant  future.  In  social  life  he  was  an  affable  but  not  a  jovial  companion. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Sherman's  admission  to  practice,  liis  mother,  accompanied  by 
her  two  daughters,  removed  from  Lancaster  to  Mansfield,  and  the  youthful 
attorney  had  his  old  home  once  more  restored  to  him.  In  1840-7  he  made 
his  first  visit  to  Washington,  where  he  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  many 
leading  men  in  the  political  world. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  Delegate  to  the  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  organization  of  which,  upon  motion  of 
Colonel  CoUyer,  he  was  made  a  Secretary  by  the  jocular  remark  that  there 
was  a  young  man  there  from  the  State  of  Ohio  who  lived  in  a  district  so 
strongly  Democratic  that  he  never  could  hoi>e  to  get  an  office  unless  that 
Convention  gave  him  one,  and,  followed  with  the  laughter  of  the  assembly, 
Mr.  Sherman  advanced  to  his  position.  He  cordially  supported  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Taylor,  and  canviissed  a  portion  of  Oliio  for  him. 

On  the  :30th  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ce(*ilin 
Stewart,  the  only  daughter  of  Judge  Stewart  of  Mansfield.  In  the  spring  of 
1849  Mr.  Sherman  built  the  ])lain  brick  edifice  which  is  his  home  at  Mans- 
field. 

For  years  Mr.  Sherman  was  very  actively  employed  in  the  common 
country  law-practice  of  Ohio  in  those  days.  He  rode  the  circuits  of  several 
counties,  attended  the  courts,  tried  cases,  collected  debts,  and,  besides, 
transacted  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  business.  He  was  public-spirited  and 
generous,  but  a  shrewd  and  successful  financier,  well  nigh  infallible  in  his 
earliest  investments. 

In  the  Wliig  Convention  of  Ohio,  held  in  18.50,  Mr.  Sherman  took  an 
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activ<!r  jiart  in  favor  of  Gfrneral  Sc-ott  a«  canrlidate  for  President,  and  made  a 
BjM-^rrh  which  at  that  time  was  thouifht  to  have  had  great  influence  in  directr 
io^  public  opinion  in  C>hio  toward  him. 

In  the  summer  of  W>2  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  by  the  State  Conven- 
tion a  Senatorial  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Bald- 
inon^;.  He  attended  that  enthusia^ic  gathering,  where  he  warmly  supported 
General  Sr:ott,  who  was  nominated. 

In  the  winter  of  IWiJ—l  he  opened  a  law-office  in  Cleveland,  with  the 
intention  of  removinjf  there,  but  the  proposition  then  pending  to  repeal  the 
yixmuMTi  Compromii^e  excited  the  greatest  agitation  and  alarm  throughout 
the  State,  greater  than  ha.s  been  known  at  any  period  since,  and  decided 
him  to  enter  the  |>olitical  fiekL 

When  the  Congres-sional  A nti -Nebraska  Convention,  us  it  was  called, 
met,  comfKiJWMl  of  those  who  had  l>een  members  of  the  Democratic,  the 
Whig,  and  tlie  Free  S^jil  jwirties,  great  difficulty  existed  in  forming  a  fusion 
of  opjiosing  elements,  jealous  of  each  other.  The  choice  finally  fell  upon 
Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  then  but  thirtv-one  years  of  aire. 

lie  was  President  of  the  first  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention,  in 
IH-j.*!,  which  nominated  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Governor,  and  participated  in 
the  organization  of  the  great  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Sherman  took  his  scat  in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  on  the  3d  of 
I)ecein]>cr,  185.'i,  six  years  before  the  war.  He  brought  with  him  into  the 
Halls  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  commencement  of 
tlu!  disca>ision  oi  the  vital  questions  agitating  the  country,  the  habits  of  bus- 
iness, pfitient  lalK>r  and  r)f  thorough  investigation  which  his  early  training 
had  given  him ;  and  he  very  soon  acquired  the  respect  of  all  his  associates 
and  tlu;  confidence  of  his  political  friends  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

The  apfKjintment  of  Mr.  Sherman  as  a  mcml>cr  of  the  Kansas  Investi- 
gating Committee  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  political  career.  It  came 
to  him  ver}'  unexpectedly  when  he  was  on  his  way  from  Mansfield  to  Wash- 
ington. He  received  a  telegram  at  Pittsburg  that  Speaker  Banks  had 
announced' his  api>ointnient,  and  that  it  was  extremely  important  that  he 
sliould  go  at  once,  and  without  returning  to  Washington,  so  he  started  for 
Kansas,  accrompanied  by  Mrs.  Sherman.  After  the  Committee  had  sj)ent 
about  two  months,  it  concluded  its  labors  in  Kansas  and  started  for  Wash- 
ington. The  report,  when  presented  to  the  House,  created  a  good  deal  of 
fcM'iing.  Mr.  Sherman  believed  then,  as  he  believes  now,  that  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Free  State  men  in  185C  was  all  that  prevented  the  exten- 
sion of  Klaverv  ov(?r  the  Western  Territories. 

In  the  Prcsidi'ntial  eh^crtion  of  1856,  Mr.  Shennan  supported  Colonel 
John  (/.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  To  use  his  own  wonls,  **he  acted 
with  th(;  Repiiblicran  party  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others,  simply 
because^  the  U(>public!ui  party  resisted  the  (extension,  but  did  not  seek  the 
abolition  of  slavery/'  In  the  discussion  in  the  House  on  the  sub-marine 
telegraph,  he  declared  very  emphatically  his  opposition  to  monopolies.     In 
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the  debate  on  the  tariff  bill,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue 
and  an  increase  of  the  free  list,  Mr.  Sherman  said:  **The  additions  to  the 
free  list  should  be  of  articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  and  whose  free 
iin{X)rtation  will  not  comi)ete  in  any  way  with  the  great  interests  of  any 
section  of  this  country."  In  an  able  speech  against  the  admission  of  Kansas 
into  the  Union,  he  took  the  ground  that  Congress  should  not  recognize  the 
Lecompton  or  any  other  constitution  that  had  not  been  framed  by  a  con- 
vention to  which  the  jKJople  had  delegated  full  ix>wer,  and  which  had  not 
been  subsequently  submitted  to  and  approve<l  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Government,  the  national  census,  and  other 
questions,  received  Mr.  Sherman^s  attention,  and  he  was  invariably  a  firm 
advocate  of  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.  He  was  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  old  soldiers.  He  opposed  a  pension  bill  which  discriminated  against 
the  soldier  in  favor  of  the  officer,  and  which  paid  no  reganl  to  length  of 
service,  and  offered  an  amendment  remedying  these  defects.  He  maintained 
that  the  same  honor  and  the  same  reward  ought  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  War  of  1812  as  were  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  Congressional  tem>  he  was  recognized  as 
the  foremost  man  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  debater  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  ready  and  effective;  ho  was  always  practical,  thor- 
oughly informed,  judicious  and  forcible  in  his  arguments.  With  exemplary 
IKjrsonal  habits,  unremitting  in  his  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  the  House, 
and  well  versed  in  its  intricate  rules,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  his 
friends  that  his  name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Speakership  of 
the  next  House. 

In  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  Mr.  Sherman  was  a  candidate  for  Speaker, 
and  Ujwn  principle,  in  view  of  the  crisis,  l)ore  the  trial  of  a  contest  of  eight 
weeks,  and  then  withdrew.  A  recognized  leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  He  at  once  took  a  de('ide<l  stand  against  the  prevailing  system 
of  engrafting  new  legislation  upcm  appropriaticm  bills.  Seeing  the  imi)ort- 
ance  of  a  careful  investigation  into  the  merits  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  scheme, 
then  before  the  House,  he  introduced  a  resolution  providing  that  the  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  members,  with  leave  to 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  This  was  the  initiative  in  the  constructipn  of 
that  great  in)n  highway  which  binds  together  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  8loi>es.  And  in  a  debate  on  the  tariff  bill,  he  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  cociix'ration  on  the  part  of  different  branches  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  promoter  economy. 

It  was  to  relieve  pressing  necessities  that  Mr.  Sherman  secure<l  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  what  have  since  been  known  as  the? 
Treasury  notes  of  1860.  His  devotion  to  the  Union  was  ('()ns])icuous  in  tlur 
high  ground  he  took  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  raising  all 
possible  objections  to  notes  of  interest  sanetionetl  by  disloyalty. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  boarding  at  WillanPs  Hotel,  at  Washington,  in  Feb- 
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mary,  1801,  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  came  there  previ- 
ous to  his  inauj^uration.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Sherman  called  to 
see  him,  and  his  first  siihitation  wliile  sliakin^  hands  was,  **and  so  you  are 
John  Sherman?*'  He  inspected  him  from  head  to  foot  and  then  said: 
**Well,  I  am  taller  than  you,  anyway;  let's  measure. ''  They  backed  up 
agjiinst  each  other  and  some  one  mM  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  two  inches  tuUer 
tliaii  Mr.  Shenuan.  From  that  time  their  acquaintance  and  friendship  con- 
tinued during  Mr.  Lincoln's  life. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  in  Washington  in  March,  1861,  when  the  canvass 
occurred  in  Oliio  for  tlie  election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Chase,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  tlie  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  On  the  first  day's  balloting  Mr.  Sherman  had  a  decided 
plurality,  but  his  friends,  finding  that  he  could  not  at  the  first  meeting 
receive  a  majority,  withdrew  his  name  and  telegraplied  him  to  come  to 
Columbus.  When  Mr.  Sherman  arrived  he  was  again  j)laced  in  nomination, 
and  on  the  second  day's  balloting  promptly  elected.  Mr.  Sherman  took  his 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  the  23d  of  March,  1861.  In  less  than 
a  week  after  he  took  his  seat  the  Senate  adjourned,  8i7ie  die,  A  few  weeks 
later  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  and  secession  was  initiated.  Mr.  Sherman 
was  on  his  way  home  when  the  first  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
calling  for  75,000  troops,  w^as  issued. 

The  two  Ohio  regiments  received  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
April  18,  were  ordered  to  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Sherman  joined  them  at  Hjut- 
risburg,  and  there  tendered  to  General  Patterson,  in  command  of  the  troops 
then  being  levied  for  the  Pennsylvania  border,  his  aid  in  any  way  that  he 
thought  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  Senator.  General  Patterson  ap- 
pointed him  his  aid-de-camp,  without  pay,  and  he  remained  i^ith  the  regi- 
ments until  the  extra  session  of  Congress  in  July,  1801,  serving  at  the  time 
of  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport.  The  force  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Robert  S.  Granger,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army,  who  had  l>een 
surrendered  by  General  Twiggs  in  Texas,  and  was  then  on  parole,  which 
served  during  the  w^hole  war,  bore  the  name  of  the  **  Sherman  Brigade," 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  squadron  of  cavalry,  was  kept  intact  and 
together. 

Mr.  Sherman  came  to  Washington,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December,  intending  to  resign  his  seat  as  a  Senator,  and  to  offer  his  ser^'ices 
inthejirmv;  but  both  President  Lincoln  and  Secretarv  Chase  thouirht  he 
ouglit  not  to  do  so,  but  that  he  should  retain  his  j)lace,  where  he  could  be 
of  more  service  to  the  L'uion  cause.  xVt  the  dose  of  tlie  extra  session  of 
the  Senate  he  returned  to  Ohio.  Having  received  from  (tovernor  Dennison 
authority  to  raise  a  brigade,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  that  work; 
adopting  an  organization  somewhat  peculiar,  but  wliich  proved  a  good  one. 
Prior  to  the  first  of  December  he  had  recniited  ii])()n  his  own  plan,  and 
largely  at  his  own  exi)ense,  two  regiments  of  infantry,  a  squndron  of  cav- 
alry', and  a  battery  of  artillery,  comprising  over  2,300  men,  of  as  good  mate- 
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rial  as  ever  enlisted  for  the  war.  They  were  three  years'  troops,  composed 
mainly  of  farmew'  sons,  and  commanded  by  company  officers  of  their  own 
selection. 

When  the  attempt  to  increase  the  pay  of  members  of  Congress  was 
made,  Mr.  Shennan  resisted  it,  feeling  that  in  this,  as  in  other  ways,  sacri- 
lice  for  the  country  was  demanded;  and  because  he  saw  in  the  future  **the 
uneasy  struggle  between  capital  and  labor."  He  took  a  very  active  part  in 
pressing  the  legal  tender  clause  while  it  was  pending  in  the  House;  and 
when  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate,  he  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  advocate 
of  the  policy  in  the  Committee  on  Finance.  WUile  he  advocated  severity 
toward  those  who  had  instigated  the  civil  war  and  who  were  its  leaders,  he 
was  equally  disposed  to  treat  with  leniency  those  who  had  been  blindly  led 
into  the  struggle.  When  occasion  offered  he  paid  a  glorious  and  merited 
tribute  to  the  soldiers  from  his  own  State. 

December,  1862,  he  took  strong  ground  against  State  banks  and  urged 
their  abolition  by  means  of  taxation,  and  advocated  the  national  bank  bill, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  Si'cretary  Chase  in  December,  1861 ;  but 
which  was  not  supported,  either  by  public  opinion,  or  by  any  considerable 
number  of  members  of  Congress.  The  records  of  the  debate  show  that 
Mr.  Sherman's  speech  was  the  only  one  made  in  favor  of  the  bill,  although 
it  was  before  the  Senate,  off  and  on,  for  ten  days.  It  was  a  close  contest, 
and  its  passage  was  a  turning-point  in  the  preservation  of  the  National 
credit,  and  consequently  of  the  National  existence.  Mr.  Sherman  has 
always  regarded  his  speeches  on  State  banks  and  on  National  banks  at  that 
time,  as  the  most  important  that  he  made  in  the  Senate  during  the  wiu*. 

"When  the  national  currency  act  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sher- 
man took  a  stand  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  national  banks  which  he  has 
since  maintained,  and  w^hich  shows  how  ungrounded  are  the  charges  that 
he  has  been  disposed  to  show  undue  favoritism  to  these  institutions.  Dur- 
ing the  successive  recesses  of  Congress  Mr.  Sherman  made  it  a  point  to 
\isit  the  armies  of  the  Union  then  in  the  field. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial  term  he  was  again  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot  and  reelected.  When  Mr.  Fessenden  was  ap])ointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  Mr.  Sherman  became  Chaihnan  of  the  Committee  on  Finance ; 
and  after  Mr.  Fessenden  returned  to  the  Senate  he  voluntarily  surrendered 
this  position  back  to  him.  There  was  a  difference  of  ojMnion  between  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  question  of  refunding 
the  debt  and  providing  ways  and  means  for  j)aying  off  the  floating  debt  and 
liabilities.  Mr.  Sherman  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  issue  of  six-per- 
cent, bonds  for  that  puq>ose,  and  has  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  if  the 
policy  he  then  recommended  had  been  adopted,  we  could  have  funded  the 
whole  of  the  7-30  notes  and  the  floating  indebtedness  with  a  tive-per-cent. 
bond. 

He  took,  however,  a  hopeful  view  of  national  finances.  **We  shall 
not,"  said  he  in  April,  1866,  ''have  to  beg  of  foreign  nations,  or  even  of 
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our  own  people,  money  after  two  or  three  years.  Our  national  debt  will 
be  greatly  sought  for,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
future."  Mr.  Sherman's  speeches  on  funding  the  national  debt,  delivered 
in  the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  April  and  the  22d  of  May,  1866,  covered  the 
whole  ground  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country.  He  stood  in  the 
Senate  almost  alone  in  opposition  to  the  act  passed  in  April,  1866,  which 
was  strongly  pressed  by  Secretary  McCulloch,  authorizing  the  refunding  of 
the  floating  indebtedness  into  a  six-per-cent.  bond. 

A  refimding  act  had,  in  substance,  been  introduced  by  him  as  early  as 
1867,  but  it  was  not  adopted  until  1870,  substantially  as  he  had  proposed  it, 
but  without  the  features  looking  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  which 
he  had  advocated.  The  temper  of  the  public  was  entirely  against  the 
adoption  of  such  measures.  Prior  to  the  panic  of  1873,  he  had  repeatedly 
introduced  and  urged  measures  looking  to  a  coin  standard,  and  at  one  time 
a  bill  authorizing  the  conversion  of  United  States  notes  into  bonds  passed 
the  Senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  all  sorts  of  charges 
were  made  against  almost  every  man  in  public  life.  The  air  was  full  of 
calumny.  Up  to  that  time  no  imputation  had  ever  been  cast  upon  Mr. 
Sherman  of  personal  connection  with  anything  improper  or  wrong.  Mr. 
Sherman  fully  answered  these  imputations  in  letters  to  the  Cincinnati 
InquireVy  and  Judge  Walker  of  Ohio. 

The  panic  of  1873  created  a  profoimd  impression,  and  led  to  a  debate 
that  continued  for  six  months,  but  no  agreement  was  possible,  and  both  parties 
were  about  evenly  divided.  Every  one  was  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  a  definite  financial  policy.  At  the  first  caucus  held  in  December,  1874, 
Mr.  Sherman  offered  a  resolution  appointing  a  Republican  committee  with  a 
view  to.  bring  about  a  concurrence  of  opinion.  It  was  adopted,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  members,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was  appointed,  com- 
posed nearly  equally  of  those  who  were  classed  as  inflationists  and  contract- 
ionists ;  but  by  some  yielding  on  both  sides,  the  resiunption  act  was  adopted 
by  that  committee  as  a  com])romise  measure. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  third  time  in 
January,  1872,  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  sinking  fund  laws  were  regarded  by  him  as  inviolable.  **Sir," 
said  he  in  March,  1875,  **  pledges  of  public  faith  must  be  observed  literally 
and  truly,  and  I  am  very  glad  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  taken  the 
position  that  whatever  else  comes  the  sinking  fund  shall  be  maintained." 

Throughout  the  long  financial  discussions  that  paved  the  way  to  specie 
payments,  and  during  the  dark  period  of  commercial  adversity  that  followed 
the  return  of  peace,  Mr.  Sherman  never  lost  courage. 

"  Sir,"  he  said  in  January,  1876,  "we  ought  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  things  in  this 
centennial  year  of  our  great  country.  Look  at  the  aggregate  of  results:  A  century  ago 
we  were  3,000,000,  now  40,000,000;  then,  we  had  a  little  border  on  the  Atlantic;  we  are 
now  extended  to  the  Pacific.     See  what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  hundred  years: 
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Daring  that  time  there  have  been  ])eriods  of  darkness  and  doubt.  Kvoiy  seven,  or  ten, 
or  twelve  years,  periodically,  there  have  been  times  of  financial  distress.  We  have  lived 
through  them  all,  I  believe,  and  I  trust  in  God  that  this  very  year  is  the  l)eginning  of 
another  perioil  of  prosperity,  and  that  all  these  dark  clouds  which  gentlemen  are  trying 
to  raise  up  from  the  misery  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  from  their  own  clouded 
imaginations,  will  entirely  disappear.  I  believe  that  even  now  wo  are  in  the  sunshine  of 
increasing  prosperity,  and  that  every  day  and  every  hour  will  add  to  our  wealth  and 
relieve  us  from  our  distresses." 

President  Hayes  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1877,  and,  in 
selecting  his  Cabinet,  api>ointed  Mr.  Sherman  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  transfer  of  Mr.  Sherman  from  the  Finance  Committee  of  tlie  Senate  to 
the  Treasury  Department  was  regarded  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  who 
were  in  favor. of  refunding  the  public  debt  into  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  by  all  who  desired  the  success  of  specie  resumption  in  1879. 

The  triumph  of  tliis  policy  of  resumption  was  complete  and  satisfactory. 
In  its  success  was  found  an  answer  to  all  the  propliecies  of  evil  and  a.  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  superior  judgment  of  Mr.  Sherman.  The  Board  of 
Trade  in  New  York  recognized  his  services  in  this  acliievement  by  authoriz- 
ing his  portrait  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  their  building,  a  compliment 
which  had  been  l>estowed  upon  no  financier  since  the  days  of  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  making  out  and  pursuing  a  line  of 
resumption,  Mr.  Sherman  was  obliged  to  travel  a  new  path,  with  no  prece- 
dents of  the  past  to  guide  him. 

Heretofore,  when  the  country  had  been  through  an  era  of  depreciated 
paper,  it  was  only  depreciated  bank  paper,  with  the  redemption  of  which 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do,  the  effort  of  getting  back  to  specie  pay- 
ments being  left  for  business  men  and  bankers.  But  in  this  case  the  Gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  provide  for  the  redemption  in  coin  of  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  its  notes ;  and  tlie  success  of  any  jwlicy  under 
which  this  could  be  done  depended  entirely  upon  the  skill,  the  energy  and 
good  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  amount  of  equivo- 
cation, or  of  attributing  success  to  good  crops,  or  to  our  unexampled  expor- 
tation of  manufactured  goods,  ever  can  or  should  divert  from  Mr.  Sherman 
the  praise  that  is  due  him  for  the  manly  courage  and  great  sagacity  witli 
which  all  his  efforts  were  carried  to  success. 

During  his  two  years  at  tlie  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  he  re- 
funded nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  public  debt,  making 
a  saving  in  annual  interest  of  nearly  $15,000,000  per  annum. 

While  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  securing  the  resumption  of  specie 
pa3rments,  and  of  refunding  the  national  debt  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
interest,  Secretary  Sherman  administered  the  multifarious  duties  of  the 
Treasury  Department  with  great  executive  ability,  decision,  and  promptness. 
Each  oflicial  was  held  strictly  responsible  for  his  own  acts  and  for  the  acts 
of  his  subordinates,  and  the  same  economy  was  introduced  and  enforced 
that  should  characterize  a  well-managed  private  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
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establishment.  While  conferring  with  the  bankers  of  New  York  who  rep- 
resent the  linancial  magnates  of  the  world,  or  answering  the  varied  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  monetiiry  affairs  of  the  General  Government  propounded 
by  Congressional  committees,  Secretary  Sherman  carefully  watched  over  the 
national  loans,  the  collection  of  customs,  the  national  banking  system,  the 
collection  of  internal  revenue  duties,  the  disbursements  of  public  moneys, 
the  printing  of  notes  and  bonds,  the  light-houses  on  the  coast  and  the  lakes, 
the  coast  surveys,  the  revenue  marine,  the  life-saving  service,  the  national 
mint,  and  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  each  one 
of  these  branches  of  the  public  service,  several  of  which  extend  over  the 
whole  Union,  retrenchment  and  reform  was  prosecuted, — supernumeraries 
were  weeded  out, — the  claims  of  rival  candidates  for  promotion  or  appoint- 
ment carefully  weighed,  and  the  working  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  an 
imiK)rtant  branch  of  the  National  Government  was  simplified,  reformed, 
and  perfected. 

Mr.  Sherman  is  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  His  style  of  oratory  is 
colloquial  and  convincing,  a  vein  of  practical  common-sense  running  through 
its  series  of  arguments  until  a  convincing  conclusion  is  reached.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  takes  up  the  strong  points  of  a  case  and  successively  dis- 
poses of  them  renders  him  a  formidable  adversary  in  debate. 
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HON.  JAMES  H.SUTER. 


||AME8  H.  SLATER  is  h  man  of  the  fnr  West.  He  was  born  in  1886, 
in  Bangamon  County,  Dlinoiii,  then  n  comparative  wildcmeBs,  Tlio 
i<TG|7ulBr  common  school  iilono  was  acccatiiblo  for  early  education,  and 
the  few  oppoi-tunities  thus  (Mtjuyud  were  improved  by  Jamcx,  to  whom  labor 
wan  the  largest  experience  of  cliitdhood.  When  twenty-three  yoara  of  H(J0 
the  California  gold  tt-ver  reached  liim.  and  he  made  his  weury  way  thither. 
He  remained  there  a  year,  and  puwlicd  on  to  the  equally  wild  coast  of 
Oregon,  to  make  it  his  permanent  home.  In  Benton  (Joimty  he  studifnl 
law,  and  wsH  appointed  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Oregon  for  that 
county,  from  iaS3  to  18S6. 

In  ISST  Mr.  Blater  wan  elected  to  the  Legislative  AKsemblv  of  the  Terri- 
tory, followed  by  his  rcalfction  the  next  ycnr;  when,  in  1850,  Oregon  became 
a  State,  he  vna  elected  a  member  of  it»  Legislature.  In  1869  ho  was  chosen 
District  Attorney  of  the  Fifth  Judiehd  District.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Slater 
was  a  Presidential  Elector.  lie  removed  his  residence  to  La  Grande, 
Union  County,  where  he  still  lives.  Mr.  Slater  was  a  Representative  to  the 
Forty-serond  Congress. 

The  Democratic  party  elected  him  alBO  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
he  took  his  seat  March  18,  1879. 
17 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  TELLER. 


^ENRT  HOORE  TELLER  is  of  Dutch  dcBceot,  and  was  born  in 
^  Granger,  Alleghany  countj,  New  York,  May  23,  1830.  His  father, 
John  Teller,  was  bom  in  Schenectady,  New  York,  February  7, 1800, 
waa  a  farmer,  and  is  still  living.  Ilis  mother,  who  is  still  living,  is  a  natire 
of  Vermont,  and  was  born  in  1808. 

Henry  received  a  good  academic  education.  While  he  was  attending 
the  academy,  he  at  intervals  taught  school  to  aid  liim  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  studies.  Having  completed  the  academic  course,  he  read  law 
in  the  office  and  under  the  instruction  of  Judge  Martin  Orover,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  JnnHary  S,  18Q8,  at  Binghamton,  New  York.  He  then 
moved  to  Morriaon,  Whitesidea  county,  Illinois,  where  he  began  the  practice 
which  he  continued  at  that  place  until  April,  1801,  when  he  emigrated  and 
settled  in  Colorado.  Here  he  found  a  wider  field  far  the  exercise  of  his 
talcnta,  and  both  in  the  practice  of  hiw  and  in  other  (enterprises  he  has  been 
remarkably  successful  up  to  the  present  tiiiio.  The  law  firm  of  which  he  is 
the  senior  partner  is  that  of  H.  M.  £  W.  Teller. 

The  Colorado  Central  railway  is  one  of  the  most  important  enterprises 
ever  projected  in  the  State,  and  the  honor  of  originating  it  and  pressing  the 
enterprise  to  a  aucccsHful  termination  is  due  to  Mr.  Teller.  Its  charter  was 
drawn  by  him  and  presented  to  tin-  Territorial  Legislature  in  1865.  Por 
five  years  he  was  President  of  the  company.     Into  its  construction  ho  infused 
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the  energy  of  Ills  own  progressive  spirit,  and  its  subsequent  management 
has  been  watched  by  him  with  the  utmost  solicitude. 

As  a  business  man  and  financier,  Mr.  Teller  has  proved  his  excellence. 
His  judgment  is  clear,  and,  upon  a  presentation  of  facts,  is  quickly  formed. 
He  rarely  errs  when  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
whether  as  a  lawyer  or  an  operator. 

During  the  Indian  troubles  in  1868,  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of  militia,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two  years  and  then  resigned. 
He  is  a  prominent  Mason  and  Knight  Templar,  having  served  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  State  seven  years,  and  was  Grand  Commander  of  the  Knights 
Templar  of  Colorado. 

In  politics  he  was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  joined  the  Republicans  in 
1855,  when  the  party  was  in  its  infancy.  Although  he  has  long  been  actively 
engaged  in  politics  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the  party,  yet  he  was 
never  a  candidate  for  any  ofifice  till  he  became  a  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  in  1876.  Even  then  he  did  not  work  for  the  position.  Long  resi- 
dence in  the  territory,  active  work  in  advancing  its  material  progress,  a 
wide-spread  reputation  as  a  sound  and  able  lawyer,  and  previous  labors  for 
the  welfare  of  the  party,  together  with  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
people  of  Colorado,  made  his  election  by  the  Legislature  a  comparatively 
easy  matter.  When,  therefore,  Colorado  came  to  choose  her  first  two  Sena- 
tors, he  was  elected  for  a  period  that  was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  He  drew 
the  short  term,  which  closed  in  1877.  He  was  reelected  to  serve  a  full 
term  from  1877  to  1883. 

Senator  Teller^s  career  in  the  National  Legislature  has  been  marked  by 
the  same  energy,  the  same  integrity,  and  the  same  sagacity  that  characterized 
his  earlier  life.  He  is  popular  with  his  people,  because  their  welfare,  and 
not  his  own  personal  interests,  is  the  first  thought  with  him.  Colorado  is 
rapidly  developing  into  a  populous  and  wealthy  State  and  she  requires  in 
her  senatorial  representation  liberal  thought,  sound  policy,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  intellect. 

He  was  married  at  Cuba,  New  York,  January  7,  1868,  to  Miss  Harriet 
M.  Bruce,  daughter  of  Packard  Bruce,  an  intelligent,  energetic,  and  thrifty 
farmer.  Of  this  marriage  four  children  have  been  bom.  Mrs.  Teller  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Senator  Teller  is  a  sup- 
porter but  not  a  communicant. 

Senator  Teller  is  a  man  of  great  generosity.  To  the  deserving  poor  he 
is  a  friend  and  benefactor.  He  has  done  much  gratuitous  work  for  the 
advancement  of  Colorado  and  has  spent  his  money  freely  wherever  an 
advantage  to  the  State  could  be  secured.  In  society  he  is  genial  and 
attractive.  His  reputation  for  probity  and  uprightness  of  life  is  above 
reproach.  Laborious  and  faithful  as  a  lawyer,  he  has  acquired  a  position 
among  the  ablest  of  his  professional  brethren. 


prBLIC  3£EN  OF  TO-BAT. 


HON.  ZEBULON  B.VANCE. 


•  VEBtXON  B.  VANCE  ia  a  native  of  BuDcumbc  county,  North  Carolina, 
J  wh<«c  "f«*  "^  8'*  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  is  Iwgcly  covtrod 
^'  wilh  foreiitB.  His  family  name  ia  a  distinguished  one  there.  Bobert 
l^^li  Vancu  was  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  C(injr"'8»,  and  later  was 
•^i^^  to  the  FortJ-lliird,  Forty-fourth,  and  Porty-flfth  Congn'sses. 

Zrbulon  B.  Vance  waa  Ikuti  in  Buucombc  county,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Uav  IfSO.  He  was  pri'piireii  for  College  at  thirteen,  enteri'd  Washington 
ixjirtT.  Tennessee,  and  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  in  consequence  of  hia 
father's  death.  lie  was  then  one  year  at  the  Aslieville  Academy  and  one 
rv*T.  1851-2.  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  August  8, 1853,  hemar- 
lint  Miss  Harriet  Es]>y.  Mr.  Vance  studied  law  under  Judge  Battle  and 
the  Hon.  S.  P.  Phillips,  present  Solicitor- General.  He  was  admitted  to 
pnctice  in  the  county  courts  December,  IHSl,  and  in  the  Superior  ('ourts, 
jLugUDt.  1S23.  Mr.  Vance  was  elected  County  Solicitor  for  Buncombe 
county.  May,  1852.  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina,  in  1856,  and 
to  Congress  in  1M8  and  1839.  In  1801  he  volunteered  as  captain  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  was  soon  elcwted  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  North  Car- 
olina regiment.  In  August.  18U1,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  New- 
born, the  Seven  Days  iH'fore  Ri<-hmo]id  and  Slalvcra  Hill.  He  waa 
elcctc<l  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  August,  1802,  nnd  reelected  August, 
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1864.  He  was  elected  to  tlic  United  States  Senate  in  1870,  but  not  allowed 
to  take  his  seat.  Ho  was  defeated  for  the  same  office  in  1872  by  a  combina- 
tion between  the  friends  at  ex-Senator  A.  S.  Merriman  and  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Vance  was  elected  Governor  in  1876,  in  a  closely-contested  election,  by 
a  flattering  vote.  In  1879  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  June  10,  1880,  Mr.  Vance,  who  had  been  some  years  a 
widower,  married  Mrs.  Florence  8.  3Iartin  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  very 
interesting  and  estimnble  lady. 

Governor  Vance,  as  he  is  generally  called,  does  not  seek  society,  but  is 
a  student  and  almost  a  recluse.  He  is  magnetic  as  a  H[>eaker,  and  is  a  popu- 
lar platform  orator.  No  public  man  perhai>s  reflects  more  fully  than  he  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Southeru  people. 


FCBLIC  MEN  OF  TO  DA  7. 


HOH.  CHARLES  H.  VAN  WYCK. 


vHARLES  H.  VAK  WYCK'S  brief  but  conapicuous  record  at  the  West 
i  one  of  the  tnan;  marked  illuBtrationg  of  the  rapid  derelopment  of 
that  vast  region,  and  equal);  rapid  changes  id  perBOnal   fortunes  in 
with  its  progress. 

He  was  bom  November,  1824,  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  ho 
received  hia  early  education.  After  his  graduation  at  Rutger's  College  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  his  native  State. 

From  1850  to  1850  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  District  Attorney  of  Sullivan 
county,  to  which  he  had  removed  his  residence.  When  the  civil  war  called 
for  volunteers  he  entered  the  field  as  ('nionel  of  the  Tenth  Legion,  or,  in 
order  of  enrollment,  the  Fifty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  which  he  led 
during  the  succeeding  years  of  conflict,  receiving  the  well-wot»  commissinn 
of  Brigadier-General.  General  Van  Wyck  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
raxth.  Thirty-seventh,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-flrst  Congresses.  In  1874  he 
chose  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  for  his  jjennanent  abode.  Two  years  later 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  State  Senator  for  four  years.  The  value  of  his  work  was  still 
further  recognized  in  his  election  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Slates,  where  he  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881. 


UmTBD  STATES  SENATOBS. 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  VEST. 


yEORGB  GRAHAM  VEST  of  MiBsoiin,  removed  to  tlint  State  from 

I  Kentucky  when  twi-nly-thn^e  years  of  iige.  He  was  Iwrii  in  Johnson 
county  of  the  latter  Blafe,  December  C,  1H30.  Ho  entered  Center 
College,  Kentucky,  in  1848.  and  five  yearn  Inter,  tliL-  \a\v!  Dejinrtincut  of 
Tronaylvania  Univeniity.  Not  long  afterwards  (in  IB-i;))  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  central  Missouri.  In  1800  he  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  The  same  year  he  won  nominated  for  the  MiMiouri 
House  of  Reprem'ntativcs  and  elected,  taking  an  active  jMirt  in  the  cxeiliug 
debates  of  a  conflict  which  "caat  it»  shadows  In-foro,"  but  whose  long  night 
of  horrors  was  faintly  anticigiatcd  by  any.  Mr.  Vest  went  from  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  la  the  Union,  to  rejircMent  it  in  the  Confederate  Congress, 
Berving  in  the  lower  House  two  years  anil  in  the  Senate  one  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the  business  of  his  profeHsion, 
making  Kansas  City  his  residence. 

In  1878,  upon  the  expiration  of  tlie  term  completed  by  the  Hon.  James 
Shields,  who  had  been  eleete<l  to  fill  it  u|)on  the  death  of  Hon.  Lewis  V. 
Bogy,  Democrat,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senale. 

Mr.  Vest  took  his  scat  March  m,  1870,  and  ably  represents  his  constitu- 


TVBUC  MEy  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HOW.  DANIEL  W.  VOORHEES. 

^k  »MKI.  W.  VODBHEES  "f  Tcm-  Hiiut(\  IiTiliDna,  wns  born  in  Butler 
Xj  ^-j^jiiv,  Ohio,  SPlUcmlwr  20,  1827,  After  Htu(1>-ing  tlio  usual  brancbea 
V  _,f  (.(luintion  in  the  jmlilif!  scbools,  he  pr('|iarcd  for  Indiana  Asbliurv 
,  ".,^rMtv,  trraduntinK  lit  tliat  Intititution  in  184»,  wlirn  he  ronimencud  the 
'  ' :,  ,.f  lnw-  I"  iSai,  at  tlie  Bge  of  twenty-tour  yearK,  iw  was  admitted  U> 
T  ^(itv.  Mr.  VoorhecH  was  appointed  United  Statt-n  DiBtrict  Attorney  fur 
^iana  in  1656.  He  was  elected  to  the  Tliirty-xi'Vfiitli  and  Thirty -eightli. 
n^rtV'firat  and  Poriy-second  Confjrcsses.  In  the  uutiimn  of  1877  he  v,-i,n 
j„„,,l  nf  »  DenKH-rnt  to  Hll  the  vnnnupy  made  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Oliver 
P  Mnrt""'  and  look,  bis  seat  November  ITlh;  the  ap)K>intnient  wus  confimiwl 
K^  ihf  Legii'lnt"'*-  whieh  iilso  elected  liim  for  the  full  term  Ije^nninf; 

:Jeuator  Voorhees  has  been  an  aetive  and  influeDtiol  politician,  in  full 
•nniwthy  with  his  party.  Senator  Votirhecs  prejHirt-N  his  s|ieeelieH  carefully 
a^I  reviseB  molll■^at^^ly.  He  in  one  of  the  few,  very  few.  men  who  uw  nian- 
uM-ript  in  mieh  n  way  that  not  a  single  oratorical  fr»ve  in  diuiniMhed  thereby. 
iVIietbcr  this  is  because  he  commits  his  .■ija'ceh  well  to  niemorj-  i>r  not  we 
never  could  tell.  We  rather  think  ho  docs.  Biif,  with  or  without  manu- 
Bcript.  he  is  "n  orator  of  the  first  rauk. 


UNITED  STATES  BENAtOSS. 


HON.  JAMES  D.  WALKER. 


rfAMES  D.  WALKER,  who,  for  over  thirty  yeans  l)^  h»l  ^i"  residence 
1  Arkanuu,  woii  born  in  Logan  County,  Kentucky,  December  18, 
B30.  He  was  educated  at  i)rivato  schools  in  his  ntitive  Stnte,  and  at 
the  Clark  Institute  of  Arkansas,  where  he  piiraued  iogiil  studies,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  at  Fayettevillc,  in  tlie  latter  State,  where  he  commenced  ft 
Buccessful  practice  und  lias  Mince  resided.  At  the  o|H'nint;  of  the  lute  ciril 
war  Mr.  Walker  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  cotnmandinf;  a  regiment  with 
that  sldll  and  valor  in  which  liis  old  army  experience  under  the  "  Stars  and 
Stri{)es"  had  itH  eduentioual  part,  mid  of  which  it  KAve  ussurance  to  all  who 
ha<l  known  his  imnt  career.  At  the  collapse  of  the  C'onfederocy,  Colonel 
Walker  ri^umed  to  Ills  home  and  his  j)rofcssion  lit  Fnyetteville,  Arkansas. 
He  received  the  a]>]>ointmeDt  of  Solicitor-Ucneral  of  liis  State,  hut  resigned 
it  to  continue  the  general  practice  of  his  ]>rofesHion.  In  tlic  Presidential 
Campaign  of  1870,  Colonel  Walker  was  chosen  Elector  for  the  State  ut -large, 
and  cast  his  vote  for  Tildcn  nnd  Ilendrickn.  In  the  Stale  Campaign  of  1878, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  the  Republican 
Senator,  and  took  hia  seat  March  18,  1870.  Senator  Walker  is  one  of  the 
new  members,  and  iias  not  had  tlic  occasions  which  will  arise  in  the  course 
of  Senatorial  debates,  to  test  his  powers  as  a  statesman  and  speech-maker. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  JOHN  S.  WILUAMS. 


^OHN  S.  WILLIAMS  is  one  of  the  vcrj  few  Senatorx,  if  not  the  only 
',  who  is  eimpl;  a  former,  although  in  early  manhood  he  was  admit* 
ted  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Williams  was  bom  in  1820,  at  Montgomery,  Kentucky.  He  ob- 
tained a  liberal  education,  having  graduated  at  Oxford  College,  Ohio.  In 
1889  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Paris,  Kentucky.  Here  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  Bar,  and  practiced  hi«  profession  for  several 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  many  young  men  at  the  South  whose  martial 
spirit  was  excited  by  the  Mexican  War  of  1846,  and  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  entured  the  army  as  Captain  of  an  independeot 
company  attached  to  the  Sixth  Infantry,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Kentucky  Volunteers,  and  made  the  war- 
record  of  a  brave  and  faithful  soldier.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  Four  years  later  he  was  Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  and  in  1863  waa  Brigadier-General.  Hie  command  with  the 
Army  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  in  Georgia,  afterwards  surrendered 
to  the  Union  Army.  In  187S  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature. 

He  took  his  seat  iu  the  United  States  Senate  March  19,  1879. 


MBXBBBB  OF  OONOBBSS. 


J^*- 


HON.  D.  WYATT  AIKEH, 


kHE  Third  CongreBsional  District  of  South  Carolina  ib  represented  in 
j  CongresH  by  D.  Wyatt  Aiken  of  Coktabury,  who  waa  bom  at  Winna- 
boro',  Fiiirfield  County,  South  Carolina,  March  17,  1838.  After  a 
preparatory  course  at  Mount  Zion  Institute,  in  Winnsboro',  he  entered  South 
Carolina  College,  at  Columbia,  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  the  class 
of  1S4B.  For  a  time  after  Ilia  graduation  he  taught  school,  but  in  1S52 
settled  upon  a  farm,  and  since  tluit  time  lias  continued  to  malce  fanning  a 
profesaion  and  practice. 

In  1861  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  of  tlie  Southern  Confederacy 
as  a  private.  He  was  soon  a|)|iointed  Adjutant  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  and  ■wu.s  cler.led  Colonel  of  tlie  same  at  its  reorganization  after 
the  expiration  of  its  first  term  of  service.  In  181(2  he  was  relieved  from 
further  service  on  account  of  ivounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Autietam. 

In  1864.  and  again  in  1806,  he  wni'  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina.  In  1876  he  waa  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  tlie  Hon.  Samuel  Titdcn  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-lifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  ae 
a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  18,105  votes. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  WH.  ALDRICH, 


FHE  Firxt  Cougrestdonal  Bistrict  of  Illinoia  is  represented,  in  the  Con- 
I  fp«H8  of  the  United  States,  by  William  Aldrich,  who  was  born  in 
Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  New  Torlt,  in  Jtinuarv,  1820.  There  he 
wa«  educated  at  the  common  school,  with  one  teim  under  a  private  tutor 
and  one  term  at  an  academ;,  living,  meantime,  on  a  farm.  Subsequently 
he  taught  acliool. 

In  1646  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1851  he  removed  to 
WiiKonsin.  Here,  in  addition  to  merchandizing,  he  carried  on  the  buaineHB 
of  manufacturing  lumber,  wooden-ware,  and  furniture,  and  was  Superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  three  years.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  SuperviBors  one  year.  In  1839  he  was  eleeted  a  Representative  to 
the  State  Legislature.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  hds  since 
been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In  1876  he  represented 
the  third  Ward  of  that  city  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  reflected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving 
22,307  votes,  against  18.034  votes  for  J.  Slatlocks,  Democrat ;  and  532  votes 
for  R.  Powers,  Greenback  Candidate.  He  is  Chainuao  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Enrolled  Bills. 
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HON.  THOMAS  ALLEN, 

OF  MISBOURI. 

^ll^ON.  THOMAS  ALLEN,  of  St.  Louis,  represents  the  Second  Congres- 
319  sional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
N-'  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  12,458,  against  10,022  for  his  Republican  opponent. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  ANDERSON, 

or    KANSAI. 

%| OHN  A.  ANDERSON,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  Con- 
^1  gressional  District  of  Kansas,  was  bom  in  .Washington  County,  Pcnn- 

T^   sylvania,  June  6, 1884.     After  a  usual  course  at  the  common  schools  ho 
entered  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  where  he  graduated  in  1853. 

Subsequently  removing  to  California,  he  was  there  ordained  as  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Presbytery  of  San  Francisco  in  1857.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
by  the  California  Legislature  Trustee  of  the  State  Insime  Asylum.  In  1862 
he  was  appointed  Chaplain  of  the  Tliird  Infantry  of  California  Volunteers, 
and  accompanied  General  Connor's  expedition  to  Salt  Lake.  From  1863  to 
1867  he  served  the  United  States  Simitary  Commission  as  its  agent  and  cor- 
respondent. From  1873  to  1879  he  was  President  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College.  In  1876  he  was  appointed,  by  the  United  States  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia. 

He  was  never  engaged  in  political  life  until  he  became  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  that  Congress,  and 
reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  receiving  48,599 
votes,  against  22,727  votes  for  C.  C.  Barnes,  Democrat,  and  7,818  votes  for 
John  Davis,  Greenback  Candidate. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAT 


HON  ROBERT  F  ARMFIELD, 


^HE  Seventh  North  CbtoIidh  CoDgreaaionBl  DiBtrict  i§  represented  in 
,  Congreas  b;  Robert  Fiauklin  Armfleld  of  Stateeville,  who  was  bom 
n  Quilford  County  of  that  Btate  July  9  1829  He  was  educated  at 
TriDit;  College,  N  C  When  he  had  completed  his  college  course  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  and  after  thorough  preparation  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar. 

His  ability  was  soon  recognized  by  his  fellow-citizens  who  called  him  to 
fill  the  office  of  County  Attorney  from  1855  to  1861,  a  service  which  he  per- 
formed during  those  years  with  honor  to  himself  ajid  the  State.  From  1868 
to  1865  he  was  State  Solicitor  for  the  Sixth  district  of  the  State.  During 
the  civil  war  he  was  lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Thirty -eighth  regiment  at 
North  Carolina  Stnte  troops.  He  was  Preudcnt  of  the  State  Senate  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Llcutcnant-Oovemor  in  1875-70. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sinth  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty- 
Beventh  Congress  &n  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,331  against  11,388  for  th« 
Bepublican  candidate. 

Mr.  Armfield  is  an  able  lawyer  and  most  efficient  in  the  service  of  hia 
coDsUtuency  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


MSMBBB8  OF  00N0RE88. 


HON.  GIBSON  ATHERTOH, 

pHE  aubject  of  thU  aketch  was  born  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  Januarj 

I  19,  1831.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  usual  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  common  schools,  and  of  such  other  instructioi)  m 
was  neceuarj  to  prepare  him  for  College,  he  entered  Miami  University  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  at  whicli  institution  he  graduated  in  the  c1n«a  of  1808. 

ChooBing  for  his  vocation  the  legal  profession  he  pommenced  the  Study 
of  law  at  Newark,  Ohio,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1655,  and  has  continued 
to  practice  his  profession  at  Newark  up  to  the  present  time.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  native  county,  and  wbh  twice  reSlected 
to  that  office. 

The  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  when  serying  the  State  in  that  capacity  prepared 
and  opened  the  way  to  higher  honom.  He  was  next  chosen  Mayor  of  New- 
ark, which  office  he  continued  to  hold  from  1800  to  1864.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  State  Senate  in  1868,  but  was 
defeated.  In  1866  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  judgeship  on  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  agiun  defeated. 

In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  and  reSlected  to  the  Fort; -seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 


Ft  BUG  MEK  OF  TO-BAY. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  C,  ATKINS, 


ifOIIN  D-  C.  ATKINS  of  Paris,  representA  the  Eighth  CongresMOnal 
(liiitrict  of  Tennewee  in  Congress.  lie  was  born  in  Henry  county  in 
tlint  State,  June  4,  1S25.  After  receiving  a  thorough  preparatory 
(vluwtion  he  entered  the  East  Tcnnesxeo  University,  and  graduated  there  in 
ihr  claas  of  1848.     He  studied  law,  but  ia  a  farmer. 

In  1649,  also  in  18r)l,  he  nas  elected  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Kepresenlatirea.  In  18SS  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Scnat«.  In  1856  he 
was  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Houm 
(if  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was  on  the 
Breckenridge  Electoral  ticket  in  1660. 

In  1861  he  was  made  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Tennessee  regi- 
ment in  the  Confederate  Army.  In  August  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Provisional  Congreas,  and  was  twice  reelected  to  that  body. 
He  was  elected  to  the  forty-third.  Forty-fourth,  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  CongresaeB,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Fortj-Beventh  Congress  as  a 
Democrat,  by  tlic  following  vote;  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  Democrat,  10,999; 
Hawkins,  Republican,  9,878;  Travis,  Democrat,  2,738.  Mr.  Atkins  is  now 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  members  of  the  national  House  of 
Reprc»catiiti  V  es. 


XEMBERS  OF  C0NaRB88. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  BAYNE, 

^HOHAB  M.  BAYNE  of  Allegheny,  repreeenta  the  Twenty-third  Con- 
,  gressional  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  Congrese.     He  was 
bora  in  that  city,  June  14,  mHO.     Re  obtaiDcd  hia  cducatioD  in  the 
public  schools  and  at  Westminster  College. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  Union  Army  as  Colonel 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-sixth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania' Volunteer 
infantry,  which  he  commamled  during  its  iwrioii  of  nine  months'  service, 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Fred  eric  kslturg  and  ChnucellorBville.  In  1805 
he  resumed  his  study  of  law,  which  had  been  muipcnded  during  hie  military 
service,  and  in  1868  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar  of  his  native  county.  In  1870 
he  waH  elected  District  Attorney  for  that  county,  and  continued  in  that  oiBce 
until  .lanuary  1,  1874. 

He  was  Dominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his  district  for  Representative 
to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  opponent 
and  ft  third -party  candidate,  who  was  called  on  "Independent  Republican." 
At  the  next  Congressional  election  in  his  district  he  wqb  triumphantly  elected 
to  that  office,  and  having  served  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  was  reelected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  again  reelected  to  thp  Forty-seventh  Congress 
M  a  Republican,  by  the  large  majority  of  6,546  votes. 

18  ..^i^ 


PUBLIC  MEX  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  LEWIS  BEACH, 


.  ..  aaie.    "^  " 


of  Cornwall,  Kew  York,  is  the  Rpprescatative  U)  the 


n  the  city  of  Sew  Yoik,  Mnrcli  30.  1B35. 


1  the  puternsi  side 


e  of  thiise  Connecticut 


Hi8  *r"*  ''Moulded  bullets  out  of  tlie  leaden  elalue  of  Geiirtre  III.,  which 
oatron*  **""«„»  Green,  and  supplied  the  Revolutionary  eoldiers  widi  them 
stood  In  **"  -  tije  English.  She  ranked  third  on  the  list  of  those  matrons  in 
to  tt"  "C^whlch  »•>«  funi's'i'd- 

(JkB"""  Beach  was  educated  at  select  achoolg  in  New  York  city,  and  at 
^""f  Ifl  ^^  about  to  enter  Yale  College,  when  the  death  of  liis  father 
|t*  tf*.  .nj  caused  a  change  iu  his  plans.  He  then  proceeded  to  St,  Louis, 
"""""(upe'^'**'  the  Betllcrai-nt  of  his  father's  extensive  mercantile  bud- 
''*'«here-  Havinfj  disposed  of  those  matters  he  returned  to  his  studies  in 
»•*  York,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Yale  Liiw-School  where  he  graduated 
iMB  receiving  his  degree  of  LL.B.  In  the  foUowinjf  year  he  waa 
jjoilted  to  the  Bar  in  New   York,  having  then  but   just  obtained  his 

^jority 

He  continued  to  practice  his  profession   until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
jl^il  war,  when   he   ritircd  to  his  farm   in   Cornwall   where   he   has  since 
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resided,  giving  his  attention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture,  varied 
with  miscellaneous  literary  pursuits,  and  more  or  less  practice  of  the  law  in 
New  York  city. 

He  has  been  a  resident  of  Cornwall  about  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
period  has  been  foremost  in  every  project  for  public  improvement.  His 
enterprise  and  reform  measures  have  not  been  confined  to  Cornwall  alone. 
It  is  to  him  the  State  is  indebted  for  the  act  to  change  the  system  of  work- 
ing the  highways;  also  the  bill  for  shading  the  highways;  as  well  as  other 
desirable  acts  affecting  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  Beach  is  possessed  of  marked  literary  ability,  as  is  proven  by  his 
** History  of  Cornwall"  and  his  weekly  letters  to  the  Democratic  organ  at 
Newburgh.  These  letters  were  continued  about  seven  years,  and  showed 
the  writer  to  be  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  information ;  they  were  exten- 
sively copied  by  newspapers  throughout  the  State. 

He  has  all  the  elements  of  popularity,  being  a  man  of  genial  and  gener- 
ous impulses,  and  possesses  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  particularly  the 
laboring  men,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  great  benefactor.  There  is  probably 
no  man  in  his  Congressional  district  more  widely  and  favorably  known.  He 
never,  prior  to  his  election  to  Congress,  held  but  one  public  office,  that  of 
Supervisor  of  Cornwall  in  1868.  In  1870  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  Assembly,  and  although  defeated  by  a  small  majority  he  made  a 
splendid  "run,"  carrying  his  own  town  by  a  majority  of  176,  and  running 
ahead  of  his  ticket  in  every  other  town  in  the  district. 

Since  then  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  representing  his  party 
on  the  State  Central  Committee  for  the  last  four  years.  At  a  recent  State. 
Convention  he  was  placed  on  the  Electoral  ticket.  He  acted  as  Treasurer  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  during  1877  and  1878,  and  had  almost  exclu- 
sive control  of  that  Committce^s  work  during  those  years. 


HON.  JOHN  S.  BARBOUR, 

or  TIBOINIA. 

*OHN  S.  BARBOUR  of  Alexandria,  represents  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional district  of  Virginia  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  15,599  against  9,170  for  the  Republican,  and  2,736  for  the  Read- 
juster  candidate. 


HON.  SAMUEL  F.  BARR, 

OP  PKNN'flTLVANlA. 


.AMUEL  F.   BARR   of   Harrisburg,   represents  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National   House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    He  was   elected   to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  18,320  against  15,771  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 


PVBUC  MSN  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HON.  JAMES  B.  BELFORD, 


UHB  flfst  Hepresentative  in  Congress  from  the  new  State  of  Colorado 
8  the  Hon.  James  B.  Belford  of  Central  City  in  tliat  State.     He 
'  ma  ck'cteil  to  thf  Forty-fourth  Congreai,  and  has  been  reelected  as  a 
Detniblican  *"  *''*^  Porty-flfth,  Forty-sixth,   and   Forty-seventh  CongrfsseB 
fton  the  State  at-lurge. 

He  w»K  Imit  '1  LcwiHtown,  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  September  28, 
t887  H'*  "s""'?  I'daeniion  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  in  tliat 
gtate  anil  at  Dickinson  College.  After  liis  gmduation  at  College  he  entered 
oijon  the  Htndy  of  law  and  in  due  time  waa  admitted  to  the  Bar.  His  first 
-Lrnotion  was  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  being  ap))ointed  one  of  the 
Wgea  of  the  Siiim-iwe  Court  of  Colorndi)  in  1870.  which  olficc  he  held  for 
»nerio<l  "'  "'■•'  y*'""-  *''■  B<-'lfor<l  i"  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
ExpenilitHH-H  in  the  Trrnsiiry  Department. 

Hix  xttTliDfi  integrity  and  impartiality  in  iho  discharge  of  his  high 
judit'inl  finirtiims  won  fur  him  the  earnest  and  cordial  supiwrt  of  an  intelli- 
gent cimslitiu'ncy  fur  )ioliti<-iil  honors  as  the  only  Re |)reseut alive  of  his  State 
in  till'  national  ('imffrt'ss.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Colorado  has  tlius 
far  hei'ii  n'inarkidily  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  men  to  compose  her  delega- 
tion at  till-  national  Cajiital. 


HBMBERS  OF  CONORBBS. 


HOK.  FRANK  E.  BELTZHOOVER, 


4 RANK  E.  nELTZIIOO'\'ER  was  bom  in  Silver  8prin);(8  Township, 
Cumberland  County,  ^u.,  Nov.  0,  1841.  His  j>atcrnal  Hnct'»torn  emi- 
grated from  Qermaiiy  in  IT^iO,  tukiog  up  a  residence  in  tlie  district 
he  DOW  represents  at  the  national  Capital.  On  his  maternal  side,  at  «  still 
earlier  date,  the  Isle  of  the  Shamrock  and  Thixtle  contributed  a  quota  of 
his  immediate  ancesir}'— an  iocidunt  that  may,  in  a  measure,  account  for  a 
readiness  at  re))artce  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  for  which  he  is 
somewhat  distinguished. 

Frank  Eckels,  of  the  maternal  line,  fnr  whom  he  was  named,  was  a 
man  of  great  local  prominence,  and  one  of  the  moxt  sctivo  citi/cna  in  liis 
county,  representing  his  district  in  tlic  State  Afisembly  for  many  yenrs.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Cum- 
berland Viillej.  and  early  became  accustomed  to  labor,  whereby  he  built 
up  thnt  vigorous  constitution  which  \\a*  been  to  him  a  great  reliance  in  later 
years.  While  at  the  country  school  where  he  was  taught  the  rudiments,  he 
evinced  a  great  aptitude  for  study,  and  was  subsequently  scut  to  Big  Spring 
Academy,  at  Newville,  Pa. 

In  the  fall  of  18S9  he  entered  Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg, 
where  he  graduated  with  high  honors.     It  was  here  that  he  devcloi>ed  a 
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taste  for  composition  that  has  since  made  him  successful  as  a  writer  and 
speaker.  Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  entered  the  law-office  of  Hon. 
W.  H.  Miller,  at  Carlisle,  and  in  1864  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

His  earliest  experience  in  political  life  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee,  an  office  wliich  he  filled  with  great  satisfaction 
to  his  party  for  a  number  of  consecutive  years.  In  1874,  he  was  elected 
District  Attorney.  His  administration  of  that  office  was  eminently  success- 
ful. At  the  close  of  his  tenn  he  declined  a  reelection.  In  1878  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  19th  Penn.  District. 
After  a  severe  contest  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  4,076.  In  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  he  ser^'cd  on  the  Committee  on  Elections  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Expenditures. 

In  the  contested  election  case  of  Curtin  vs.  Toeumj  one  of  the  most 
difficult  with  which  his  committee  had  to  deal,  he  was  chosen  to  make  the 
opening  speech.  The  best  ability  of  the  House,  on  both  sides,  was  directed 
to  the  case.  The  testimony  and  pleadings  covered  more  than  4,200  printed 
pages.  Mr.  B.  gave  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  returns  in  a  three-hours' 
speech,  his  effort  being  pronounced  by  some  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
House,  one  of  the  strongest  legal  arguments  made  in  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  receiving  flattering  notices  from  the  Press  throughout  his  State. 
In  the  same  Congress  he  made  the  closing  argument  in  the  case  of  Teat^s 
vs.  Martin,  his  speech  being  declared,  on  all  sides,  to  be  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  effort.  During  the  memorable  extra  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
he  spoke  on  the  use  of  the  Army  at  the  Polls,  and  on  the  Deputy  Marshal 
Bill.  In  a  neat  little  address  he  favored  the  elevation  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  to  a  Cabinet  position.  He  voted  against  the  **  Warner  Silver 
Bill."  On  all  monetary  questions  he  was  a  pronounced  *'  hard-money  "  man. 
He  supported  and  urged  the  strictest  fidelity,  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Government. 

In  the  heated  controversy  over  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  in 
Congress,  he  voted  for  the  number  **  319,"  which  divided  the  gains  in  repre- 
sentation equally  between  the  North  and  South.  In  January,  1880,  he  de- 
livered an  address  **  on  Suffrage  and  its  Limitations  "  before  the  Alumni  of 
the  Millersville  Normal  School,  advocating  an  educational  test,  and  the  most 
rigid  restriction  of  the  right  to  vote.  This  speech  was  reviewed  in  the  JV. 
Y.  Su?i,  and  in  other  metropolitan  journals.  In  June,  1880,  he  spoke  on 
' '  Newspapers  "  before  the  Alumni  of  Pennsylvania  College,  his  Alma  Mater j 
receiving  commendatory  notices  in  many  prominent  newspapers,  for  his  elo- 
quent tribute  to  journalism. 

He  received  the  unanimous  re-nomination  of  his  party  for  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  and,  after  a  bitter  contest  that  excited  more  than  local 
interest,  was  reelected  as  a  Democrat,  by  an  increased  majority  over  that  of 
his  former  election, — ^that  majority  being  5,420.  At  39  years  of  age  Mr. 
Beltzhoover  is  honored  with  and  has  honored  a  trust  that  few  men  receive 
at  so  early  a  period  in  life. 
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HON.  PERRY  BELMONT, 

OF  NEW  TURK. 

•k^ON.  PERRY  BELMONT,  of  New  York  City,  represents  the  Fii-st 
Mn  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
"vlr  States.     He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-scventli  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 

by  a  vote  of  20,815,  against  18,103  for  his  Republican  op|X)ncnt. 


HON.  HENRY  H.  BINGHAM, 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA. 

OSr  HE  First  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  represented  in  the 
^1  I  National  House  of  Representatives  by  Henry  H.  Bingham,  who  was 
^^  bbm  in  1841  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  now  resides. 
He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1862,  and  thereupon  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law. 

The  civil  war  seeming  to  demand  his  services,  he  entered  the  Union 
Army  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  One-Hundrcd-and-Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  18C3,  again  in 
the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  in  Virginia,  in  18(W,  and  again  in  the  battle  of 
Farmville,  Virginia,  in  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  July, 
1866,  as  brevet  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 

In  March,  1867,  he  was  app()inte<l  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  and 
resigned  that  office  in  1872,  to  accept  the  Clerkship  of  the  Courts  of  Oyer , 
and  Terminer  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  tlie  Peace  at  Pliiladelphia,  he  having 
been  elected  thereto  by  the  people.  In  1875  he  was  reelected  Clerk  of 
Courts.  In  1872  he  was  Delegate  at-large  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1876  was  Delegate  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  reelected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  and  is  Cliairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post  Roads. 


C5^^ 
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HOH.  CAMPBELL  P.  BERRY. 

4AMPBKLL  P0L80N  BERRY,  ton  ot  B.  H.  Berry  and  E.  M.  (PoUon) 
Hriry,  «a»  I""""  '"  Jackson  Countj,  Ala,,  November  7,  18M,  and 
wlii'd  Bi-'vcn  yi'iirs  of  U(,'e  moved  with  hi«  parents  to  ^asliiDglon 
iixiiitv,  Ark.,  near  Cane  Hill,  on  the  border  of  tilt'  Indian  Territory,  and 
llii'iico  In  1W4  to  Carroll  county,  of  tile  same  Statf,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
IhmmI  with  vc'r7  meager  fucilitics  for  ediit-ution,  as  that  na»  then  the  "Par 
Wi-wf."  where  achools  were  coni|>aratively  unknown.  HiKfamilj  wasof  that 
iiiilili'  1>»'"1  "*  pioneers  who  ojiened  up  and  made  the  Great  West.  The 
rhiiHu  fumiahod  their  aubsistenee,  while  tlie  skins  of  animals  furnished 
clothing;  the  only  "dress  suits"  seen  Iwing  made  of  the  jeans  manu- 
fiM-turedby  the  deft  hands  of  mother  and  sisters!  There,  in  March,  1850,  he 
married  MiH«  R-  O.  Duvis  and  began  Kte  in  reality. 

The  following  year  he  ]Mcke(l  his  scant  f()rtunc  in  an  oi-wagon.  and 
with  his  wife's  sunny  smile  to  eheer  him  on  the  journey,  crossed  the  plains 
tii  try  the  golden  hills  of  Califomin.  lie  determined  u]>on  Sutter  county  aa 
his  home,  beginning  a  hnnly  life  by  e.irning  his  first  dollar  as  n  wood-chop- 
iwr,  and  soon  thereafter  ciimmenceil  to  farm  on  a  smnll  scale.  In  1863.  liow- 
evcr,  lie  leased  his  tumi  and  tcK)k  his  family  to  Vaiaville,  Solano  county, 
in  the  same  State,  for  the  jnirjiosc  of  giving  himself  the  education  denied 
him  in  youth  by  the  meager  facilities  of  frontier  life.  Entering  the  Metho- 
dift  College,  he  so  assiduously  utilized  his  time  that  in  three  years  he  grad- 
uates! with  honors.  In  1868  he  returned  to  Slitter  lounty,  and  the  aome 
year  was  elected  SujHirvisor.  holding  the  position  three  years. 
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Mr.  Berry  had,  from  early  life,  felt  deeply  interested  in  governmental 
affairs,  and,  while  disliking  the  role  of  a  professional  politician,  he  was  thrust 
into  the  political  arena  by  the  demands  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Upon  entering 
it,  however,  it  was  with  the  determination — since  so  rigidly  adhered  to— of 
battling  for  the  people  and  for  right.  No  man,  under  such  circumstances, 
has  ever  done  more  for  the  masses  than  has  Campbell  P.  Berry  in  his  brief 
but  brilliant  political  career  of  eleven  years.  In  1809,  his  county  demanded 
his  services  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  sent  him  there,  without  solicitation 
on  his  part,  with  such  a  handsome  majority  that  made  him  eminently  the 
representative  of  the  whole  county.  In  1871  they  returned  him  to  the  same 
work;  and  in  1873  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties  united  in  asking  his  services 
as  their  State  Senator;  but,  owing  to  the  Independent  movement  his  party 
ticket  was  defeated.  In  1875,  he  was  again  elected  from  Sutter  county  to 
the  Legislature. 

It  was  during  that  session  that  Mr.  Berry  inaugurated  the  examination 
of  the  effects  of  hydraulic  mining  upon  the  rivers,  bays,  and  agricultural 
lands  of  California.  He  introduced  a  memorial  to  Congress,  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  resolutions,  demanding  relief  from  the  detritus  washed  into 
the  streams  and  upon  bottom  lands  by  these  mining  operations.  The  paper, 
together  with  his  remarks  introducing  it,  was  regarded  with  unusual  interest 
by  the  thinking  men  of  California  and  in  Congress.  His  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  intense,  but  not  uncalled  for.  Extensive  hydraulic  mining  had 
washed  earth  down  the  mountain  sides  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  destroy 
navigable  rivers  and  bays,  and  to  render  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  finest  bottom  lands  of  the  State.  Open  rupture  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  was  threatened  for  a  time,  which  he  averted 
by  his  timely  and  practical  treatment  of  the  matter.  At  first  he  stood  alone. 
It  required  nerve  to  step  in  between  the  confiicting  interests,  and  nolosswere 
demanded  sound  practical  views  to  allay  the  discord  and  render  satisfaction 
to  both. 

In  1877  he  was,  for  the  fourth  time,  elected  to  the  California  Assembly 
by  a  large  majority,  and  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body,  in  whicli  posi- 
tion he  manifested  superior  talent  as  a  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Berry's  career 
in  the  political  arena  though  brief  has  been  such  as  to  win  him  tlie  univer- 
sal respect  and  confidence  of  all  i)arties  in  that  State,  and  by  his  calm  con- 
servative judgment  he  has  directed  the  turbulent  elements  of  the  Pacific 
slope  to  peaceful  councils  on  the  C'hinese  labor  question. 

His  success,  accompanied  with  his  cool,  collected,  manly  demeanor,  so 
won  him  the  admiration  of  all  the  violent  constituents  as  to  insure  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  to  Congress  from  his  district.  Here  he  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  his  people,  and  asked  Congress  to  appropriate  $500,000  to 
aid  in  preserving  the  navigable  waters  of  California  from  further  injury. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Berry  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  from  the 
tWrd  California  district  by  the  Democrats,  over  competitors  on  the  Republi- 
can and  Workingmeif  s  tickets. 
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The  question  of  Chinese  immigration — so  vitally  important  to  the  peo> 
pie  of  the  Pacific  coast— had  been  deeply  and  carefully  studied  by  Mr. 
Berry,  and  his  arguments  opposing  it,  with  the  re^ison  therefor,  show  that 
he  is  perfect  master  of  the  subjcet.  His  speech  in  the  House,  April  3,  1880, 
on  the  bill  restricting  Chinese  emigration  to  the  United  States  was  so  replete 
with  information,  so  accurate  in  facts  and  figures,  and  was  so  eloquently 
delivered,  as  to  attract  the  profound  attention  of  the  members  and  visitors, 
and  placed  the  gentleman  among  the  leading  minds  of  the  Pacific  Repre- 
sentatives. One  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  that  speech  is*here  given 
as  a  sentiment  well  worthy  of  statesmen's  attention  and  is  an  honor  to  its 
author : 

The  central  idea  of  our  infttitntions  is  the  elevation  and  dignity  of  labor.  The 
laborer  of  our  country  must  be  sufficiently  paid  to  support  himself  and  family,  e<h]i*ate 
his  children,  and  qualify  himself  to  act  understand ingly  his  part  in  our  republican  Gov- 
ernment. This  he  cannot  do  when  brought  in  competition  with  Chinese  labor.  He  can- 
not C4)mpote  with  those  people  without  meeting  them  on  their  own  plane,  which  means 
that  he  must  content  himself  with  a  mere  existence,  must  forego  the  family  relations, 
and  be  a  stranger  to  the  home  and  home  comforts  of  our  civilization,  and  be  compelled 
to  herd  in  droves  and  domicile  in  dens.  This  is  Chinese  civilization,  and  to  it  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  must  be  reduced  or  be  driven  from  the  land,  if  there  is  to  be  no  restriction 
to  Cliinese  immigration.  I  know  we  boast  of  our  prowess  as  a  nation,  and  regard  our- 
oelves  OS  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  some  are  disposed  to  say 
that  if  our  people  cannot  compete  with  the  Chinamen  they  ought  to  be  supplanted  by 
them.  The  individual  who  is  ready  to  act  upon  that  proposition  is  ready  to  exchange 
American  civilization  for  that  of  the  Chinese.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  race,  willing  to 
renounce  free  republican  institutions,  and  inaugurate  serfdom.  He  is  willing  to  see  our 
country  fail  oi  that  high  destiny  which  awaits  her  if  we  are  wise  in  our  time  and  gener- 
ation, and  is  willing  to  see  the  progress  of  the  age  give  way  to  a  backward  movement 
into  semi-barbarism. 

Campbell  P.  Berry  is  a  rugged,  hardy  son  of  the  soil.  In  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  farmer  he  has  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  toiling  masses,  and  has  ever  been  one  of  their  stanch- 
est  friends  and  most  earnest  advocates.  Mr.  Berry  was  reelected  to  the 
Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  627  votes. 
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HON.  GEORGE  R.  BLACK, 

5'EORGE  R.  BLACK,  of  Sjlvsniu,  wna  born  in  ScriTen  County,  Gft., 
1  March  M,  1835.     Hill  fatlu-r,  the  late  Hon.  Ednanl  J.   Black,  and 
his  paternal  (rraDcl-iiDcle,  the  lute  Hon.  Robert  Raymond  Reid,  were 
both  membera  of  Congress  from  Georgia. 

The  subject  ot  this  sketch  wss  cducateil  iJartly  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  at  Athens,  and  ])artly  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia. 
He  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Savannah  in  ItVii;  and  pnic- 
tised  his  profession  until  the  begiiining  of  the  civil  war,  when,  in  19(11,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  First  Lieutenant,  and,  being  subsequently 
promoted  to  Lieutenant -Colon  el,  served  till  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1865 
he  was  a  de|(^tc  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  at  Mil  ledge  vi  lie. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore, 
and  was,  in  1874,  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  four  years.  He  is  a  lawyer 
in  regular  practice,  and  a  practical  farmer.  He  U  Vice-President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  State.  He  was  a  candidate  for  nomination  by 
the  Congressional  Convention  in  18T8.  and  was  defeated;  but  in  1880  he 
was  nominated  and  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
for  the  First  District  of  Georgia,  by  3,447  majority,  he  having  received 
11,713  votes,  against  8,265  for  Collins,  his  Republican  opponent. 
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HON.  JOS.  C.  S.  BLACKBURN, 

ff OSEPH  C.  8.  BLACKBURN,  of  Veraaillea,  was  bom  in  Woodford 
1  County,  Kentucky,  October  1,  1838.  After  completing  his  preparatory 
rae  of  study  at  Sayrea  Institute,  at  Frankfort  in  tliat  Btate,  he 
entered  Centre  College  at  Danville  (Ky.),  at  which  institution  he  graduated 
in  1657.  After  his  graduation  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  legal  studies  in 
the  office  of  Oeorge  R.  Kincaid,  Esq.,  at  Lexington,  and  in  18SB  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar.  He  continued  in  professional  praetice  until  1881,  when, 
npon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Confederate  Anny, 
in  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  1865.  Returning  to 
civil  life,  he  resumed  the  pmctice  of  law. 

In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  again  in  1873. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  has  been 
reSlected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty.sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  as 
a  Democrat,  the  vote  at  his  last  election  showing  him  to  have  received 
16,799  ballots,  against  5,692  ballots  for  Mr.  Hord,  the  BepubUcan  Candi- 
date. Mr.  Blackburn  is  an  iicknowledgcd  leader  of  the  Southern  wing  of 
hie  party  in  Congrens,  and  needs  no  more  emphatic  tcstinionial  of  his  futh- 
ful  and  efficient  services  as  n  memlier  of  tlint  liody  than  the  repeated  eu- 
dorsemeuts  which  nis  coustitueney  lias  continued  to  give  him  at  the  Polls. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONQREBS. 


HON.  HEWTOH  C.  BLARCHARD, 


i  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Rapidea,  Louisi- 
OB,  on  the  29th  of  Junuiir?.  1840.  Here  Colonel  Carey  tl.  Blnnrh- 
srd,  his  father,  married  Frances  Amelia  Crain,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Robert  A.  CruD,  who  had,  some  yearn  before,  settled  iu  the  parish  of  Rap- 
ides. The  fruit  of  this  union  was  a  daughter  and  four  sons.  The  daughter 
died  in  infancy,  and  of  the  soua  Newton  C.  is  the  second.  When  in  his 
seventh  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  death,  his  mother — a  lady  of 
unusual  force  of  character  inherited  from  her  ancestor,  Colonel  Crnin. 

The  fatlier  of  young  Blanchard  was  a  planter,  and  possessed  a  princely 
estate  about  twenty  miles  above  Alexandria,  in  Rapides  Parish,  upon  which 
he  resides  with  his  family. 

The  name  of  this  country  seat  was  "Rosclawn,"  and  within  its  spacious 
apartments  its  generous  owner — a  typical  Southern  gentleman  of  the  old 
school — dispensed  a  warm  and  profuse  hospitality. 

n  young  Blanchard  was,  with  an  older  brother,  sent 
n  Sabine  Parish,  La.  After  remaining  here  one 
term  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  College,  a  preparatory  school  at  Natchitoches, 
La.  Here  he  remained  until  1860,  when  he  was  sent  to  "  Rugby  School,"  at 
Franklin,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  La,,  kept  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,     He  was  a 


At  the  early  age  of  t( 
to  school  at  "  Bellewood." 
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student  at  this  institution  when  the  storm  of  civil  war  broke  over  the 
country,  and  was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  returned  home  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  to  spend  vacation,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  detained  by 
his  father's  illness,  which,  in  October  of  that  year,  culminated  in  death. 
Left  to  the  tutorship  of  a  maternal  uncle,  young  Blanchard  resumed  his 
studies  at  Franklin,  and  continued  there  for  another  term,  after  which,  for 
a  short  time,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  at  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  and 
Military  Academy,  near  Alexandria,  La. 

After  leaving  this  institution  and  spending  some  time  at  home,  he 
returned  to  the  tutelage  of  his  old  teacher,  Mr.  Preston,  who  had  removed 
his  school  from  '*  Bellewood,''  and  established  it  at  **  New  Bellewood,"  in  the 
western  part  of  Natchitoches  Parish.  Here  he  remained  until  the  first  raid 
of  the  Federal  forces  up  the  Red  River  Valley,  which  occurred  in  1863. 
Hearing  of  their  proximity  to  Alexandria,  La.,  he,  with  other  students 
(including  an  older  brother),  whose  homes  were  in  the  threatened  section, 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  return  home. 

The  Federal  Cavalry  reached  the  plantation,  and  that  night  a  brigade 
of  infantry  five  thousand  strong  encamped  in  front  of  the  house,  the  stafi^ 
of  the  Commanding  General  making  the  house  their  headquarters.  Here  they 
remained  for  several  days,  taking  complete  possession  of  the  premises,  and 
using  whatever  was  wanted  for  forage  or  commissary  purposes.  Tlie 
poultry-yards,  store-rooms,  and  smoke-houses  were  ransacked  to  furnish 
tempting  meals,  which  were  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  spread  upon  the  tables, 
and  served  in  the  ware  and  plate  of  the  Blanchards.  To  these  repasts 
young  Blanchard,  with  his  brother  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Taylor,  the  Executor  of 
his  father's  will  and  manager  of  the  plantation  (l>eing  the  only  occupants  of 
the  house  at  the  time),  were  hindhj  invited  by  the  oflScers  of  the  staff.  After 
this,  young  Blanchard  remained  at  home  until  the  second  raid  of  the  Federal 
forces  up  the  Red  River  Valley,  which  occurred  in  1864. 

Hearing  of  their  near  approach  to  Alexandria,  in  company  with  his 
brothers,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving,  by  flight,  some  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty on  the  estate,  such  as  w^agons,  mules,  horses,  etc. ,  he  *  *  refugeed  "  to 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  locating  temporarily  on  Red  river,  in 
the  Parish  of  Bossier.  To  this  point  the  boys  (they  w^ere  still  boys,  the 
oldest  being  only  sixteen),  brought  some  of  the  slaves,  wagons,  mules,  etc., 
belonging  to  them.  Shortly  aft^r  reaching  their  j)lace  of  refuge  the  Federal 
forces,  on  their  way  up  the  Rod  River  Valley  towards  Shreveiwrt,  where 
they  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Steele,  coming  down  through  Arkansas, 
encountered  the  Confederate  forces,  under  command  of  General  Richard 
Taylor,  just  south  of  the  town  of  Mansfield,  in  De  Soto  Parish. 

Here  the  *' Battle  of  Mansfield"  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Federals,  who  began  a  ])recipitate  retreat  down  the  Valley  towards 
Alexandria. 

Arriving  at  the  home  of  the  Blanchards  the  Federal  trooj)8  first  pillaged 
the  house  and  then  destroyed  it  by  fire ;  they  next  set  fire  to  the  gin  house. 
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sugar  mill,  negro  cabins  and  burns,  completely  destroying  them,  together 
with  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cotton. 

Returning  to  his  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  young  Blanchanl,  then 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  found  it  a  ruin.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  bare 
land,  a  few  bales  of  cotton  hidden  in  the  woods,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  personal  property  saved  by  flight. 

Broken  in  fortune  and  without  the  means  to  complete  liis  education, 
young  Blanchard,  through  advancres  obtained  from  the  commission  mer- 
chant who  was  supplying  the  plantation  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  was 
enabled  to  resume  for  a  brief  periml  his  studies  at  the  Louisiana  State  Semi- 
nary and  Military  Academy.  This  was  in  1866.  Retiring  from  that  insti- 
tution in  the  early  part  of  1867  for  the  want  of  funds,  in  1868  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Ryan  &  White,  attorneys  at 
Alexandria.  He  was  enabled  to  do  tlus  through  the  generous  kindness  of 
Hon.  Michael  Ryan,  a  distinguished  jurist  and  ex-judge  of  Louisiana,  whose 
wife  was  a  distant  relative  of  young  Blanchard.  After  pursuing  his  legal 
studies  here  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  entered  the  Law  Department  of 
the  L^niversity  of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1869,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  the  spring  of  1870,  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws. 

In  January,  1871,  he  removed  to  Shreveport  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  January,  1873,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Major  James 
S.  Ashton,  a  lawyer  of  established  reputation,  and  the  firm  of  Ashton  & 
Blanchard  enjoyed  a  large  and  increasing  practice. 

The  terrible  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  raged  with  such  virulence 
at  Shreveport  in  the  summer  of  1873  numbered  among  it«  many  victims  the 
brilliant  and  accomplished  Ashton,  then  only  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  death  of  his  partner  Mr.  Blanchard,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five, 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  business  and  practice  at  the  Bar  which  it 
usually  takes  long  years  of  probation  and  assiduous  labor,  united  with  great 
patience  and  determination  to  obtain. 

But  he  soon  gave  abundant  proof  of  his  ability  to  properly  conduct  it  and 
protect  the  important  interests  committed  to  his  keeping.  His  success  at 
the  Bar  has  from  the  first  been  remarkable.  In  January,  1879,  he  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Taliaferro  Alexander,  Esq.,  who  had  been  at  College 
with  him,  and  who  had  preceded  him  about  a  year  in  locating  at  Shreve- 
port. The  law  firm  of  Alexander  &  Blanchard  ranks  high,  and  enjoys  a 
large  and  lucrative  ])nictice. 

In  December,  1873,  Mr.  Blanchard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary 
Emma  Barret,  daughter  of  Capt.  W.  W.  Barret  of  Shreveport,  a  rlmnning 
and  attractive  lady,  and  the  fruit  of  this  union  is  a  son  and  daughter. 

In  i>olitics  Mr.  Blanchard  is  a  pronounced  Democrat,  believing  in  the 
soundness  and  vit^ility  of  the  great  i)rinciples  of  that  party  as  enunciated  in 
its  recent  national  platforms. 

Mr.  Blanchard  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  restoration  of  the 
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government  of  the  State  to  the  hands  of  her  own  people.  This  consumma- 
tion was  obtained  by  the  election,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  of  General  Francis  T. 
Nicholls  as  Governor,  together  with  a  full  State  ticket. 

In  the  early  part  of  1879,  by  legislative  enactment,  a  call  was  made  for 
a  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  The 
election  for  delegates  to  constitute  this  body  was  held  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  Caddo  Parish,  from  its  size  and  uEnportance,  was  entitled  to  three 
delegates,  and  its  Democracy,  in  convention  assembled,  nominated  for  the 
positions  Hon.  L.  M.  Nutt,  Judge  T.  T.  Land,  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  all  of 
whom  were  elected  by  large  majorities. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  body,  was 
made  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  was  placed  on  other 
important  committees,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Finance,  on  Taxation,  on 
the  Elective  Franchise,  and  others,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work 
committed  to  the  Convention.  He  soon  earned  and  was  accorded  the  title 
of  *'  The  Marcdlu*  of  the  Contention.'^ 

So  satisfactory  had  been  his  course  in  that  Convention,  and  so  promi- 
nent and  popular  had  he  become  from  faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered 
the  people  that  his  friends  in  Caddo  Parish,  and  in  other  parishes  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  district  of  the  State,  encouraged  him  in  the  summer 
of  1880  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  represent 
the  district  in  Congress. 

The  Convention  met  at  Natchitoches  in .  September,  1880,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  rival  aspirants,  Blanchard  was 
nominated  on  the  seventy-first  ballot,  and  in  November,  1880,  he  was  tri- 
umphantly elected,  carrying  every  parish  in  his  district,  and  defeating  his 
Republican  competitor,  D.  C.  Welles,  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight. 

Mr.  Blanchard  is  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Forth-seventh 
Congress,  not  having  completed  his  32d  year  at  the  time  of  his  election. 


UBMBBBS  OF  COXGBESS. 


HON.  RICHARD  P.  BLAND. 


$ICHAHD  PARKS  BLASD  was  born  neor  Hartford,  Ohio  county, 
Eentuckj,  AugUFt  IB,  1B35.  His  father,  Btoughton  E<iward,  was 
bom  near  Lebanon,  Washington  couaty,  Kentucky.  S.  E.  Bland'a 
people  were  from  Virginia,  and  arc  Biii>]>0[H'd  to  be  tlie  descendants  of  Col- 
ODel  Theodorick  Bland  of  the  Revolution.  His  mother  was  bom  nt  Hart- 
ford, Kentucky-  her  people  were  ulwi  from  Tirginin. 

His  father  died  in  1843,  hi«  mother  in  lB4fl.  Tliey  were  jmor  and  left 
no  patrimony.  There  were  tour  ehiklren  in  tlie  family;  Richard  P.,  the 
eldest,  Charles  C,  Elizabeth,  and  Elvrzon.  The  latter  died  at  an  early  age. 
Richard  and  his  brother  educated  themselves  and  MStcr. 

He  went  to  California  in  1655,  thence  t 
now  State  Of  Nevada,  in  18511.  He  joined 
Jack  Hayes,  against  the  Pah  Ute  Indians 
battle  of  Pyramid  Lake. 

He  commencwl  the  practice  of  law  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  1861. 
He  held  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  of  Carson  county  from  the  full  of 
1861  till  the  organization  of  the  State  government  of  Nuvnila. 

He  removed  to  Miiuouri  ia  Decemlxtr,  1885,  located  at  RoUa,  and  there 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother,  C.  C.  Blond.     He  remained 
19 


o  Virginia  City,  Utah  Territory, 
ill  an  <'\|H:diticin  under  Colonel 
,    in    1800,   jHirticipating  in  the 
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there  till  AuguBt,  1869,  when  he  removed  to  his  present  home  at  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  and  there  continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  till  1872, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress  as  a  Democrat. 

He  has  been  returned  at  each  succeeding  election  since,  receiving  at  hia 
last  election  12,977  votes  against  10,799  for  his  Republican  opponent.  He 
introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  confirming  to  the  State  of 
Missouri  all  selected  and  unconfirmecP  swamp  and  overflowed  landa, 
also  a  bill  exempting  that  State  from  the  operation  of  the  mineral  land  act. 
He  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  a  bill 
introduced  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wells,  to  establish  an  assay  ofilce  at  St. 
Louis,  and  secured  its  piissage  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  was  the 
author  of  **The  Bland  Silver  Bill,''  introduced  it  and  had  it  passed  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  giving  unlimited  coinage  to  the  standard  silver  dollar; 
but  the  bill  was  so  amended  in  the  Senate  as  to  limit  the  coinage  to  not  leaa 
than  two  millions  nor  more  than  four  millions  dollars  per  month. 

He  was  married  at  Hillsboro,  Missouri,  in  December,  1878,  to  Misa 
Virdic  Mitchell,  daughter  of  General  £.  J.  Mitchell,  who  served  four  yean 
as  Adjutant-General  of  Missouri  under  Gk)vemor  Phelps.  Mr.  Bland  is  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  active  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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HON.  ARCHIBALD  M.  BLISS, 

3  Fourth  District  of  New  York  is  represented  in  the  National  Roose 
I  of  RepreHcntntiveH  b;  Archilmld  M.  Blifw  of  Brooktyo,  who  was  bom 
1  that  city,  January  2.1,  1638.     He  wo-s  educated  in  thp  school:)  of 
hix  native  city,  and  after  leaving;  Hchool,  engaged  in  mcrcaatilc  piireuitH. 

In  18M  he  wan  chosen  Alderman  of  Brooklyn,  and  wax  reelected  tn  that 
office  in  IBflS,  188«,  and  1867— in  1866  l>cinjf  Prewdent  of  the  Boaid.  In 
1867  he  was  Bepublicnn  candidate  fur  Mayor  of  Bruolilyn.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1864;  to  the 
Nationnl  Kepublican  Convention  at  Chicago  in  180H;  to  the  National  Liberal 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1873;  and  to  the  Nntionul  Demorrntic  Conven- 
tion at  St.  LiiuiH  in  1876. 

He  was  a  meml)pr  of  the  Board  of  Water  CommiwionerH  of  Brooklyn  in 
1871  and  1872.  He  hnx  been  Dirc<-tor  in  the  MeehanicH  und  Traders'  Bank 
of  BnHiklyn,  and  in  the  Loancre'  Bank  of  New  York.  From  1868  to  1378 
he  woa  an  officer  in  the  Bushwick  Itailroad  Company,  being,  a  ]iart  of  that 
period,  Vice-President,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time,  President  ot  the  com- 
pany. He  is  now  one  of  its  Directors.  He  is  nlno  a  Director  of  the  New 
York  and  Long  Iwland  Bridge  (Company.  He  was  elwted  Ut  the  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  ns  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  BLOUNT, 

(JAMES  n.  BLOCNT  (if  Macon,  wlio  rcprcwnls  the  Siith  Congresdoiul 
™  District  of  Ocorftis  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wm  elected 
J  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Fiirty-flfth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- 
Mvonth  Con({reiwoB,  b»  n  DcmiH-rsl,  rccpivinft,  at  his  last  election,  a  vote  of 
6,ST3,  without  Miy  opposinf!  votes. 

During  hid  st'n-ii-e  in  Conjm'HK.  Mr,  Blount  hss  not  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  extended  speeches,  hut  has  been  constnnlly  heard  from  on  the  floor 
of  the  lliiuse.  whenever  any  bill  or  Bection  of  n  bill  was  under  discusoion, 
that  by  any  means  wouUl  l>e  1ike1,v  to  draw  a  dollar  from  the  Treasurj, 
and  which  in  liis  judgment  was  not  absolutely  npccstary  as  a  public  expense. 
Indeeil,  he  has  lieen  and  Mill  is  one  nf  the  mORt  faithful  and  vigilant 
"  watch -iloirs  iif  the  Treasury:"  evidently  sinci're  in  the  l>elief  that  charity 
does  "  licgin  at  hfmf."  and  has  no  clidms  u)ion  the  funds  of  the  government, 
made  up,  as  they  are,  almost  solely  from  Hecumulalions  of  the  hard-earned 
tAxes  imavoidably  levie<l  (iimn  the  rich  and  [nvir  alike,  and  under  laws 
requiring  them  to  be  wsed  only  for  the  )nir)Miae  of  maintaining  and  eanying 
on  the  business  of  giiiHl  jriivernment. 

None  who  know  hint  well  will  doubl  his  efficiency  as  a  member  of  Con- 
frrcsii,  or  his  honor  as  n  man. 
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HON.  SELWYN  Z.  BOWMAW, 

kHE  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  SrnsKacliu setts  i»  represented  in  the 
J  Niilional  Congress  l>j  Si-lwyn  Z.  U4>w]nitn  (tf  Soniervilk-,  who  was 
bom  in  Charit-stown  (now  ii  pnrt  of  Buston),  May  11,  1840.  lie 
continued  to  reside  in  the  lattur  place  until  1830,  when  lie  reniuvcil  lu 
Somerville.  where  he  has  since  made  his  homn.  He  is  descended  from 
Nathaniel  Bowman,  who  cjunc  to  this  country  from  Engliind  in  16;|0,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  originiil  settlers  of  Wutertown,  Mass.  The  parents  of 
Selwjn  Z.  wiiri!  2^doi:k  and  Kosctta  (Crane)  Bowinnn.  lie  was  ertiiruted  in 
the  public  schools  of  C?harlestown  tmd  at  Harvanl  (;()llegc,  (fraduating  at 
the  latter  instituti<in  in  the  class  of  IWld.  He  HtndiiKl  law  at  Harvard  Law- 
School.  KraduQtinx  tlinre  in  1803,  anil  aflerwiirds  jxirsucd  his  stnilics  in  the 
olficc  of  D.  H.  Mason,  Rsq.,  in  Boston,  and  later  in  the  same  yi.-ar.  was 
admitted  to  the  Itar.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Boston, 
and  has  continued  it  there  to  thu  present  time.  In  1870,  IHTl,  and  18T3.  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1876 
and  1877  was  a  uiemlHT  of  the  ilassnchusetls  Senate.  In  1H73  and  lH7;t  he 
was  City  Solicitor  of  Somerville,  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  refik'cteil  to  the  Foil y-se vent ii  ('i)ngress,  as  a  Ki'publican,  ii'eeiving 
16,688  votes  against  11,7211  votes  for  Lucius  Ik-elw.  Deiiiocrat ;  !,».')&  votes 
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fur  J.  N.  BuSum;  and  43  Bcattering  Totes.^  He  has  alwaya  been  a  Republi- 
can, and  Id  CoDgrces  aDd  on  the  platfonn  has  often  spoken  on  questions  of 
public  interest.  June  20,  1866,  he  married  Martha  Emily,  daughter  of 
Bowen  Adams,  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  &a  active,  energetic  mao,  bat  is  cautious  and  candid, 
weighing  both  sides  of  the  question  before  be  attempts  to  detenniiie  it  for 
himself  or  others.  Perhaps  no  utteraoces  of  his  better  illustrate  these  phases 
of  his  character,  and  his  independence  of  mere  popular  sentimental!^,  than 
his  response  recently  given  to  the  "enterprising  interviewer"  of  Hassachu- 
setts  Congressmen  upon  the  question  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  From  his 
answer  we  quote  the  following: 

While  I  detire  some  remedy  to  b«  foond,  I  do  not  believe  the  docDrine  so  eitensivelj 
prencbed  that  we  have  the  wortt  civil  wrvice  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  beat.  There  hu  been  cunstuiL  progreu  up  to  the  prenent,  and  during  the  last 
■dminittration  the  expenses  af  collecting  the  revenue  were  leu  than  ever  before.  It  ia 
rare  to  find  a  diahoneit  or  inelBcieDt  clerk.  Any  man  Taniilisr  iritb  the  operatiooa  of 
that  vast  machine — the  trciuury  depurtnieiit— will  lee  there  ■■  efficient,  intelligent, 
active,  and  akilled  a  body  or  clerka  at  can  be  Tound  in  any  private  establlBhinenl  in  the 
oonntry.  Our  civil  aervtce,  judging  by  resnlta  and  the  character  or  ita  men,  la  Ailly  at 
good  as  that  of  England.  Aa  a  general  rule,  the  inefficient  men  are  weeded  out.  Still, 
good  aa  it  is,  I  do  not  donbl  that  it  con  ha  improved.  It  is  ciirions,  however,  thai  tlie 
greateaC  virulence,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  office-eeeking  is  utterly  unnoticed  by  the 
reformers  and  no  remedy  proposed.  The  heaviest  presBure  which  ie  forced  upon  offlciala, 
the  greatest  and  most  peniatent  influence,  is  for  the  higher  olTicea — miaaions,  conauiehips, 
presidential  posCmnslerahipa,  and  other  superior  olTicea,  which  are  wholly  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  civil  service  reform  programme  nt  thus  fnr  enunciated.  The  pressure  for  clerkships 
.is  nothing  to  the  pressure  for  the  higher  offices. 

Really  a  little  common  sense  is  refreshing  on  this  subject,  aa  on  all 
others. 
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HON.  EDWARD  S.  BRAGG, 


kHJS  Fifth  Congre»>ional  District  of  Wisronsin  f«  represented  in  tho 
j  Congress  of  the  United  Sttilew  by  Edwunl  S.  Braf^',  of  Fond-du-lac, 
who  was  born  in  L'nadilla,  in  the  Stiili-  of  New  York,  Fcl>niHry  20, 
1827.  His  early  education  was  obtained  lit  the  public  whools",  iifter  which 
he  pursued  a  classical  courci;  at  the  ncadeniy  pre]mrat«ry  to  admission  to 
Geneva  Colle^rc,  at  wliich  institution  lie  conijilctc<l  liis  studies.  Leaving 
College,  he  soon  coninicnced  to  read  liiw,  and  in  1848  wiis  ndmittetl  to  the 
Bar  of  New  York.  In  1850  lie  removed  to  Fond-du-ltie.  'WifieonBin,  wliere 
he  has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  profession.  In  1854  he 
was  elected  District  Attorney.  In  1860,  he  was  a  Delegate  to  tlic  Charles- 
ton Convention.  In  IHfll,  he  entered  the  Union  Army,  as  C'lijitain.  and  wati 
euccessivcly  commissioned  Jfajor,  Lieutennnt-Colonei,  Colonel,  and  Bri)^- 
dier-Gencral.  He  continued  in  the  nnny  until  October.  180S,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  In  ISfifl.  lie  wns  iijipointcd  Postmaster  of  his 
ftdoptud  city,  by  President  Johnson.  Sulwci]Ucntly  he  was  elected  to  tho 
Senate  of  Wisconsin  for  the  years  1869  and  1889.  In  X873,  he  wns  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Bnllimorc  Convention.  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty-tifth  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Fort y-se vent li  Congrcs.i,  as 
a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  HART  BREWER, 

-JOHN  HART  BREWER,  lliu  Rei>ublicuD  member  of  Congress  from 
1  the  Second  Diatrict  of  New  Jersey,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  that 
proud  fcnture  of  American  social  tiiid  politicul  life — self-made  men. 
From  an  humble  boyhood  he  haii  raised  himself,  by  indomitable  industry, 
CDter|irige,  and  skill,  to  the  position  of  one  uf  the  lending  manufacturers  in 
the  fiountry.  lie  was  bom  in  Huntcnlon  County,  New  Jorwy,  on  March 
29,  1844.  and  comes  o(  the  Iwst  old  patriotic  New  Jersey  stock,  being  a 
lineal  (Icsrcndaut  on  liis  mothcr'H  side,  of  Johu  Hurt,  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

lie  was  given  a  lilvcrnl  English  education,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
business  on  his  own  nccount  at  Delhi,  New  York.  Two  years  Inter  he  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Etrnriu  PottiTV  VTorkH,  of  Trenton,  and  a  few  years  later, 
on  till-  retirement  of  a  menilHT  of  the  firm,  bcciinie  <-qual  partner  with  Mr. 
Joscjib  Ott,  the  firm  now  being  Ott  &  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  enterpriKing  and  |inigrcjiKive  of  ilie  Trenton  potters,  and 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  intcn'Ht  in  that  city  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  tile  xeal  and  nbilily  witli  wtiich  he  Iihk  pu-<hed  iln  development.  He  has 
had  H  higher  coneejition  of  tlie  Icgitimnle  niist^ion  ;md  postii  bill  ties  of  the 
pottery  manufacture  than  most  jieople.     He  is  a  jMtler  in  something  larger 
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and  broader  than  in  a  merely  mercenary,  money-making  sense.  lie  has 
sought  to  nationalize  the  interest,  and  has  never  ceased  to  labor  to  fire 
his  brother  potters  with  an  ambition  to  make  it  something  greater  and  nobler 
than  a  local  interest  and  mere  manufacture  of  dishes.  He  has  urged  it  for- 
ward from  achievement  to  achievement,  and  is  never  satisfied  to  have  it 
stand  still,  and  settle  down  content  with  its  present  advancement. 

His  active  brain  is  constantly  devising  and  suggesting  new  fields  to  oc- 
cupy, new  improvements,  and  new  means  of  advancing  the  fortunes  and 
repute  of  the  industry.  He  has  been  ambitious  to  have  Trenton  known  as 
the  **  Staffordshire  of  America/'  and  to  this  end  he  has  devoted  all  liis  en- 
ergies in  the  business.  Of  course  he  lias  made  money,  but  money-making 
has  not  l)eeu  the  main  object  of  his  ambition.  He  wants  Trenton  to  be 
known  and  honored  as  the  seat  of  a  great  artistic  industry.  To  promote 
these  ends  he  has  displayed  great  enterprise  and  sagacity.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  he  suggested  and  successfully  organized  the  **  United  States 
Potters'  Association,"  an  organization  that  has  for  six  years  past  done  much 
to  unify,  strengthen,  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  jwttery  trade  of  this 
country.  lie  wjw  Secretary  of  the  Trenton  Potters'  Association  from  its  for- 
mation, became  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  when  it  was  organized, 
and  two  years  ago  was  elected  President  of  the  latter  association.  He  has 
always  been  looked  to  by  those  in  the  trade  as  the  man  to  lead  in  all  pro- 
gressive movements,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  assaults  of  the  free-traders. 
Whenever  its  interests  are  threatened  at  Washington,  Mr.  Brewer  is  the 
man  selected  to  visit  the  National  Capital  to  avert  the  menaced  attack. 

He  is.  consequently,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  tariff  question,  and  no 
man  could  be  selected  who  can  bettc^r  and  more  ably  represent  that  industrial 
district  in  the  national  councils.  His  capacity  for  legislative  duties  was  tri- 
umphantly tested  a  few  years  ago  by  his  elcfction  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey  from  a  strongly  Dcjmocnitic  district.  lie  served  his  constituents 
with  marked  ability  and  satisfaction.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  18,580  against  10,5J)6  for  the  Democratic  candidate 
and  342  Greenback  votes.  Perscmally  Mr.  Brewer  is  a  young  man  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  of  irreprt)achable  character,  of  indomitable  resolution, 
progressive  and  enterprising  politically  and  economically,  of  engaging  man- 
ners, warm-hearted  and  generous. 
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HON.  JAMES  F.  BRIGGS, 


[|AMES  F.  BRIGGS,  KepresentatiTe  in  the  National  Congwes  from 
"  the  Second  CongTeesional  District  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a  native 
of  Bury,  Lancaahire,  England.  Having  availed  himself  of  such  edu- 
cational advantages  as  were  afforded  at  the  common  schools  and  academies, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law.  In  1851,  having  completed  a  thorough 
preparatory  couree,  he  wax  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  that  State,  and  commenced 
practice  in  the  couuty.of  HillsboroV  Here  he  remained  until  1871,  at  which 
time  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  he  is  in  practice 
at  the  present  time. 

In  18S0  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  and  was  reelected  in  1857,  ISSS,  and  in  1874.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  a  meml>er  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  Hnni|)Bhire.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresseii,  and  was  reelected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  ('ongress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  14,480  against  13,- 
000  for  his  Democratic  ojtponent.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Doimrtment. 

Hr.  Briggs  in  a  man  of  sterling'  qualities  of  character  tvhich  endear  him 
to  his  constituency  and  all  who  have  relations,  political  or  social,  with  him. 
He  \»  sound  and  able  as  a  legislator  and  worthily  represents  the  "Old 
Granite  State." 
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HON.  THOS.  M.  BROWNE, 


pnOMAS  M.  BROWNE  of  Winchester,  who  represents  the  Sinth  Con- 
1  grcssional  District  of  Indiontt  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stntcs, 
kS  born  flftj-ono  ycara  aRO  in  the  little  village  of  Now  Psris,  eituated 
in  the  weutera  part  of  Ohio.  He  remained  in  the  town  of  his  nativity  until 
he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  when,  upon  his  mother's  death,  he  removed 
to  Spartanburg,  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  and  beeume  a  memlwr  of  the 
family  of  R.  M.  Pomeroy,  EtM),,  then  a  retail  merchant  of  that  place.  Dur- 
ing the  nest  four  years  he  was  a  clerk  and  errand-boy  in  a  dry-gooda  Btore. 
All  the  opportunities  aSonlcd  him  for  obtaining  an  education  were  his 
attendance  upon  the  common  wihools  before  he  attained  his  fourteenth  year, 
and  the  appropriation  tn  study  of  the  leisure  houm  left  him  after  his  day's 
work  was  over.  In  January,  1848,  he  entered  the  office  of  Hon,  William 
A.  Peelie,  at  Winchciitcr,  Indiana,  as  a  law  student,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  August.  1840. 

In  tlie  fall  of  18.10  he  was  elected  Progeeiitor  for  Randolph  county. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  tlie  State,  he  was  tlirce  times 
— in  1855,  'ST,  and  '59— <'leeted  Prosecuting- Attorney  of  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  Circuit.  In  1801  he  was  elected  to  n'|)resent  his  county  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  State.  In  1868  he  was  defeated  for  tlic  Congressional  nomination 
in  his  district  by  Oeneral  J.  P.  C.  Shanks.     In  April,  1869,  President  Grsnt 
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appointed  him  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Indiana.  In  1873 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  convention  of  Indiana  as  a  can- 
didate for  Governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Thomas  A.  Hendricks.  During 
this  canvass  he  resigned  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Indianapolis. 
In  June,  1876,  the  Republicans  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  district  tendered 
him  the  nomination  for  Congress,  which  he  accepted.  After  one  of  the 
moat  notable  campaigns  ever  made  in  Indiana,  he  was  elected  over  Hon.  W. 
S.  Holman,  by  1,519  majority.  In  1878  he  was  again  nominated  and  again 
defeated  Mr.  Holman.  The  last  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  reapportioned 
the  State  and  gerrymandered  General  Browne  into  a  new  district,  which 
will  give  from  7,000  to  9,000  Republican  majority.  The  Republicans  of  the 
new  district  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress 
and  he  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  22,136  against  12,676  for  his  Democratic 
opjwnent. 

He  has  also  seen  some  military  service.  In  1861  Governor  Morton  ap- 
pointed him  an  Aid-de-Camp  on  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  was  actively  engaged  in  securing  enlistments  to 
meet  the  call  made  by  the  President  on  the  State  for  troops.  In  the  Spring 
of  1862  he  served  a  short  time  as  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  General  T. 
J.  "Wood,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was  stricken  down  by  a  severe 
and  almost  fatal  sickness  and  returned  home.  Upon  his  recovery,  and  after 
serving  through  the  memorable  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1862-3,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Seventh  Indiana  volunteer  cavalry  and  went  with 
•  that  regiment  to  the  field  as  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Before  leaving  the  ser- 
vice he  was  commissioned  Colonel  and  Brigadier-General  by  brevet.  He 
participated  in  many  of  the  expeditions  and  raids  in  the  Southwest, 
under  Genenil  Grierson  and  Andrew  J.  and  AYilliam  S.  Smith.  At  Gun- 
town,  Mississippi,  in  June,  1864,  he  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  and  was 
wounded.  He  was  with  his  command  up  the  Red  river,  and  afterward  ac- 
companied it  into  Texas.  He  was  stationed  at  Sherman  in  that  State  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  of  1865-6,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment 
at  Austin  in  the  latter  part  of  Febniarj',  1860.  ' 

General  Browne  has  been  an  industrious  and  painstaking  Representa- 
tive, constant  in  his  attendance  in  the  Hou.se  and  upon  his  committees.  In 
the  Forty-fifth  Congress  lie  was  on  the  select  committee  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  law  respecting  the  Presidential  elections  and  the  count  of  the 
electoral  vote,  and  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  was  on  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  He  is  now  Chainnan  of  the  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions.  He  has  made  **set  sjK^eches''  on  the  re]>eal  of  the  resump- 
tion act,  on  the  life,  etc.,  of  Senator  Morton,  on  the  difliculties  and  perils 
of  the  electoral  system,  on  the  proiH)sed  reduction  of  the  Army,  on  the 
political  **  rider'*  on  the  army  appropriation  bill,  on  the  financial  situation, 
and  on  the  ** rider"  al)olishinir  the  national  election  laws  attached  to  the 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Appropriations. 


«  CF  Oi.V^tESh 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  BRUNK. 

CvHE  mbject  of  this  sketch  km  bom  od  tlw  Dth  of  June.  liW.  *\  Polt*- 
^^  y  Ti1l«.  Pa..  beJD^  th<-  «od  of  Geoi^  And  $alomo  Brumm.  both  of  whiim 
•  wtft  of  German  binh.  In  ISli  his  fainilv  niovitl  to  >lin<'r*villf, 
SchuTlkill  county,  then  a  large  and  thriving  loiTD.  four  mile*  from  Piiltn- 
Tille.  and  he  has  resided  there  ever  ^ince.  eiceptini;  *N>ut  a  year  al  Phila- 
delphia. Charles  received  a  good  common  ^hool  instruction  in  the  M-h(>oU 
of  hie  h(Hne.  but.  with  the  exception  of  a  vear  s|)eDt  at  IViinsiylinnia  Col- 
lege. GettTsbutg.  was  unable  to  obtain  a  higher  e<,hicalion.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  fourteen,  and  his  father  when  he  was  twenty  yenrviof  Hge; 
but  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  out  in  the  workl  to  struf^le  lor  him- 
self. 

He  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaking,  spending  two  renni  therein,  ami 
then  two  ycart  longer  as  a  joumcjinnn  at  tUiit  trade.  He  ]Kissc«sed  a 
remarkable  mechanical  mind,  aw  was  shown  in  later  life  l\v  llie  invention  of 
a  meat-cutter,  for  which  he  has  had  letlera  jiatent  granted;  a  brick  and 
mortar  elevator:  a  railroad  snow  shovel:  ii  self-stDrtingcar-timke;  nnd  <|uile 
latterly  a  most  eiccHent  contrivance  for  giving  liN-omotives  increasitl  |Miwer 
by  means  of  friction,  each  of  which  involved  novel  combinntionsof  mechan- 
ical movementB.     Being  fond  of  disputation  and  naturally  n  gotHl  talker,  U« 
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was  led  to  enter  his  name  as  a  student  in  the  law-office  of  the  Hon.  Howell 
Fisher,  a  highly  successful  practitioner  of  the  law  then  residing  in  Miners- 
yille.  With  Mr.  Fisher  he  studied  for  nearly  two  years,  until  the  first  gun 
was  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  and  President  Lincoln  made  his  first  call  for  volun- 
teers for  three  months'  service,  when  he  closed  his  Blackstone,  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  marched  off  with  the  first  company  of  soldiers  to  leave 
Minersville,  a  few  days  only  aft«r  the  President's  call.  He  was  soon  after 
elected  Lieutenant  of  his  company,  in  which  position  he  served  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  when  he  immediately  re-enlisted  for  three 
years  in  Company  K,  Seventy-sixth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  soon  afterward  detailed  as  Assistant  Quartermaster,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  on  the  stafib  of  Qenerals  Barton  and  Pennypacker,  Second 
Division,  Tenth  Army  Corps,  until  the  end  of  his  enlistment.  After  the 
war  he  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  about  two  years,  but  in  the 
winters  of  186^-67  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge 
Edward  Owen  Parry. 

Li  the  meantime,  much  disorder  existed  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Harrisburg  by  a  number  of  leading  citizens  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
the  passage  of  a  law  creating  a  special  police  force,  a  new  criminal  court, 
having  special  jurisdiction  in  Schuylkill  county,  and  the  present  Jury  Com- 
missioner law,  it  being  believed  by  them  that  this  would  leftd  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  violence  and  disorder  then  existing.  Largely  through  his 
efforts  these  laws  were  enacted.  He  sought  admission  to  the  Bar  of  his 
county,  but  was  unexpectedly  met  with  refusal,  not  on  the  ground  of 
incompetency,  nor  want  of  good  character,  but  because  it  was  alleged  that 
in  the  effort  to  have  the  laws  above  mentioned  enacted,  he  had  spread 
reports  derogatory  to  the  judge  of  the  old  court.  For  two  years  and  a  half 
he  was  refused  admission  on  this  pretext,  but  finally,  on  March  7,  1870, 
was  admitted  to  practice  at  home  the  profession  for  which  he  was  so  well 
adapted,  and  to  which  he  had  already  been  admitted  in  Lebanon  and 
Dauphin  counties. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Brumm  has  been  rapidly  rising  as  a 
lawyer.  His  special  forte  is  with  the  jury,  as  is  in  part  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  the  ^ye  homicide  cases  in  which  he  represented  the  defendants, 
they  were  all  acquitted. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  an  uncompromising 
anti-slavery,  anti-free-trade,  anti-monopoly,  and  anti-disunion,  advocate.  As 
a  Republican  he  has  stumped  his  county  and  his  State,  powerfully  denoimc- 
ing  the  free-trade  and  State  rights  doctrines  of  the  Democratic  party. 

At  a  very  early  period  he  was  attracted  to  the  study  of  the  national 
finances,  and  long  b<;fore  the  organization  of  the  National  Greenback-Labor 
party  he  had  espoused  the  doctrines  which  have  since  become  the  distinctive 
ones  of  that  party.  He  made  numerous  efforts  in  the  Republican  party  of 
his  county  and  State  to  induce  it  to  adopt  those  principles  ;  but  failing  in 
that,  he  joined  hands  with  others  having  the  same  faith,  and  aided  in  the 
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fonnadon  of  the  Xsdonal  Greenbttck-Labor  party.  In  this  connectioii  w« 
might  also  stale  that  Mr.  Bminm  was  one  of  the  original  seven  men  who 
held  the  first  Greenback  convention  that  ever  met  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who 
were  all  that  were  present  at  that  convention.  It  was  then  the  first  platform 
of  principles  was  declared  and  adopted,  which  has  become  the  foundation  of 
that  political  organization.  He  voted  for  Peter  Cooper  for  President  in  1876, 
and  since  then  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  faith  in  the 
financial  and  economical  doctrines  to  which  he  is  attached. 

In  1878  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  his  party  in  Schuylkill 
County,  which  comprises  the  Thirteenth  Representative  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  192  votes.  In  1880.  he  was  again 
nominated  for  Congress  by  his  party,  and  being  endorsed  by  the  Republicans, 
he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  1.031  votes. 

Mr.  Brumm  has  always  been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
oppressed — whether  by  the  slaveholder,  by  the  monopolist,  or  the  social 
aristocrat.  He  has  believed  in  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  work  out 
their  own  personal  and  social  prosperity,  without  special  restriction  from 
law.  custom,  caste,  or  prejudice,  although  as  positively  opposed  to  the  de« 
moralizing  and  destroying  tendencies  of  so-called  Communism.  lie  strongly 
urges  the  necessity  of  governmental  control  of  great  corporate  influences, 
and  believes  that  the  immense  power  wielded  by  the  corporations  of  our 
country  must  be  restrained  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  nation. 


HON.  HUGH  BUCHANAN. 

or  OSOBOIA. 

UGH  BUCHANAN,  Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
September  15,  1823.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Georgia  in 
December,  1845.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  in 
1857  was  reelected,  as  a  Democrat. 

In  1860  he  was  an  elector  on  the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  ticket.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  a  Captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was 
seriously  wounded  in  Virginia.  In  1865  he  was  reelected  a  Representative 
to  Congress  from  his  district,  but  was  not  admitted  to  a  seat  in  that  body. 
In  1872  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia. 

In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  Representative  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  and  thereupon  resigning  his  judicial  office,  was  electiHi 
to  that  CongreHS,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  2,774 — the  vote  standing 
9,998  votes  for  him,  against  7,224  for  Pow,  Independent  Democrat.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  thoroughly  southern  in  his  sympathies  and  predilections,  and 
will  doubtless  render  efficient  service  in  the  national  halls  of  legislation,  and 
do  honor  to  himself  and  his  constituency. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  BUCK. 


IOHN  R.  Bl"OK  of  HftTtfortl,  nunwKT  of  Congrws  from  the  Piret  IK»- 
Crii'l  of  I'wnnwticut,  was  Imrn  at  GlastoiiUurr,  December  6,  1836.  and 
1  i^tucalMl  m  the  Wilbraham  Ai-iulemy  ami  l\'esleTan  University. 

IIt<  atiidiisl  Uw  in  iht-  officrs  i>f  Jud^  Mnttin  Wells  and  Coogressmkn 
8ti\<U{t.  with  ihf  Utter  of  whinu  he  ofterwitivls  bectuue  at«ociat«d  in  partner- 
shii>.  He  wtu  admittetl  t»  the  Bm-  iit  l;Wa  and  ha«  since  been  in  practire 
iti  lltutdinl.  Mt.  Buvk  has  tntMi  entnge^l  «»  counsel  in  a  numlxr  of  import- 
ant viweik,  invotvio^  the  rights  ami  duties  of  ntuaieipal  nulroads  and  other 
ehuttere^l  ivr(n>r»tioui!i.  The  estaWishiuent  of  the  fourt  of  eommon  pleai, 
Uth  t»  llartR'nl  and  Sew  Haven  ivunites,  in  IS«»,  was  largely  due  to  his 
efli'Tts,  He  was  one  of  the  fouuderv  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bar  aMOcia- 
tiou,  and  has  t>eeti  che  Secretary  of  that  b^<tly  since  lis  on^anization. 

lu  l:i«M  he  Wits  electnl  Assistant  Cterk  of  the  Connecticut  Huuae  of 
KepnM^utatives,  and  [v(sse\i  thcv'ttirh  the  ri'gular  srrades  of  promotion,  serving 
«»  Clerk,  of  thi'  ^nate  iu  llXW,  He  haslfen  ihe  President  of  the  Hartford 
(\>Btutou  Council  ttoiUit.  an^l  was  (."iiy  -Vttoruey  for  1^71  and  lS7"i  He  haa 
alM>  hcUl  the  Trv-asurership  vf  Hanforvl  count;  for  thirteen  years.  In  f^TS  ha 
»*■.  ekvted  a  meuiber  of  the  Conuei-licui  StMe  Sfoate  from  the  First  diacnet. 
Sir.  Buct  was  ele\-cM  Co  the  Forty-seventh  Ci.'Oirtws  as  a  Repuhlieao.  to  snc- 
vve«l  ^ieueralJ.  K.  HawLey.  whoiiwl  been  elected  to  che  Coited  SotiM  SenaM. 
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HOW  AYLETT  H.  BUCKHER. 

•  TLETT  HAWES  BUCKNER,  who  rcprcsentii  the  Thirteenth  OongrcB- 
aioDal  district  of  Hiaaouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
n  at  Prcdericksburg,  Va.,  December  14,  1817.  Both  on  the  (athi-r'i 
and  mother's  side  he  wna  descended  from  good  Virginia  fnniihoA — hin 
mother,  Mildred  Strotber,  being  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and  extraordinary 
energy. 

When  the  subjeet  of  this  sketch  was  quite  young,  his  father.  Bailej 
Buckncr,  remoTcd  with  his  family  to  the  eoiinty  of  Rniipahnnnork.  Tn 
1830  ho  was  appointed  to  h  Clerkshij)  in  the  Treasury  De|mrtmcDt  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  died  in  1831. 

While  in  Washington  he  attended  Georgetown  College  for  a  year  and 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  his  classical  education.  Jlis  father's  estate  was 
embarrassed  and  his  mother  undertook  to  pay  off  the  debts,  which  by  extra- 
ordinary economy  and  management  she  succeeded  in  doing,  ho  that  at  her 
deathatthcripcoldageof  78,  she  was  in  easy  and  independent  drrnmstimces. 
A.  H.  Buckner  was  aided  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Aylett  Ilawca,  for  whom  he  was 
named,  in  acquiring  an  educntinn,  who  paid  his  expcnnea  at  an  Academy  in 
South  Western  Virginia  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Owing  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Hawes  during  his  first  term  at  the  University,  his  colii'giate 
education  was  terminated.  He  tbco  taught  school  and  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law. 
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His  desire  to  relieve  his  mother  with  her  large  family  determined  him 
to  migrate  and  to  depend  upon  his  own  efforts.  Therefore  before  he  was 
**of  age"  he  left  his  native  State,  and  in  1887  went  to  Missouri.  Here  he 
acted  as  Deputy  Sherijff  and  Deputy  Clerk  during  the  day  and  studied  law 
at  night  until  he  was  licensed  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1888,  and 
Pike  county  was  the  theater  of  his  first  efforts  in  his  profession.  He  was 
associate  counsel  with  the  distinguished  E.  D.  Baker  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
(afterwards  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  who  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Ball^s  Bluff)  in  the  celebrated  divorce  case  of  Bryson  v».  Bryson. 
The  facts  of  that  case  partook  more  of  the  character  of  romance  than  of  real 
life,  and  it  excited  great  interest  in  the  eastern  part  of  Missouri. 

In  1841  Mr.  Buckner  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Countv  Court  of  Pike 
county,  then  having  exclusive  probate  and  county  jurisdiction.  He  was 
married  the  same  year  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Minor.  He  declined  the  office  at  the 
end  of  his  first  term,  desiring  to  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1850,  and  was  for  a  brief  time  connected 
with  the  editorial  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Times.  Preferring  a  country 
to  a  city  life  he  returned  to  Pike  county  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  the  State  by  Governor  Sterling  Price,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Pike,  Lincoln,  Montgomery,  Warren,  and  St.  Charles.  While  acting  as 
Judge  he  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  represent  the  State  in  the 
Peace  Congress  that  met  in  Washington  in  February,  1861,  President 
Tyler  being  presiding  officer,  William  C.  Rives,  David  Dudley  Field,  Secre- 
tary Chase,  Judge  Ruflin  of  North  Carolina,  Governor  Palmer  of  Illinois,  and 
many  of  the  first  men  of  the  Northern  and  Border  States  being  delegates. 

During  the  late  rebellion  and  some  years  following,  Mr.  Buckner  held  no 
public  position  until  he  was  elected  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore,  that  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  President.  The  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  district  of  Missouri,  and  has  been 
reelected  for  five  successive  terms  by  large  majorities,  and  with  little  or  no 
op|K)sition,  his  last  election  being  by  a  vote  of  17,283  against  7,894  votes. 
The  only  contest  that  Judge  Buckner  has  had  gfrew  out  of  his  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  State  Convention  of  Missouri  in  1878  demanding  a  new  issue 
of  legal-tender  notes.  He  has  always  claimed  for  Congress  the  right  to 
issue  the  paper  circulation  and  has  opposed  the  issue  of  notes  by  banks.  In 
a  speech  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  he  had  denied  the  power 
of  Congress  to  make  the  promises  of  the  Government  a  legal-tender  in  dis- 
charge of  debts  between  individuals.  He  made  known  to  the  nominating 
convention  that  he  disapproved  of  this  part  of  the  State  platform  and  would 
not  be  bound  by  it ;  but  notwithstanding  these  things  he  was  renominated 
and  refilected,  but  not  by  his  usual  majority. 

In  1880  his  majority  was  the  largest  ever  received  since  his  service  in 
Congress  began.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  in  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
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sixth  Congresses  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
In  Congress  Judge  Buckner  does  not  speak  often,  but  rarely  fails  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  House  when  he  wishes  it.  His  speech  on  the 
Warner  Silver  Bill  in  1878,  and  his  speech  in  the  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  on  the  Wood  Refunding  Bill,  were  highly  conunended,  and 
his  letter  to  his  constituents  in  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  legal-tender 
question  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  against  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  paper  money  a 
legal-tender  in  discharge  of  contracts  made  between  individuals.  No  man 
is  more  attentive  to  his  duties  as  a  legislator,  as  well  to  the  nation  as  to  his  own 
State  and  district.  His  opinions  on  all  financial  and  economical  questions 
are  greatly  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  decided  and  positive  in 
his  convictions  but  conservative,  practical,  and  judicial  on  all  questions. 
He  is  modest  and  retiring  in  his  habits  and  disposition.  He  has  never  failed 
of  popular  support,  and  he  has  never  filled  any  ofiScc  or  public  position  in 
which  calumny  or  rumor  has  even  connected  his  name  with  impropriety  or 
corruption,  or  in  which  he  failed  to  satisfy  his  constituents.  His  mind  is 
more  judicial  than  partisan,  and  he  is  not  slow  to  condemn  his  party  friends 
when  they  depart  from  what  he  deems  the  line  of  correct  policy  or  principle. 

As  a  Nisi  Prius  Judge  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  Bar. 
Hon.  Proctor  Knott  of  Kentucky,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  formerly  Attomey-Qeneral 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  speaks  of  him  as  being  the  best  Judge  he  ever  saw 
on  the  Bench.  Judge  Buckner  reported  much  of  the  legislation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  while  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  which  has  since 
become  the  law  of  the  District.  His  indefatigable  research  into  the  affairs 
of  its  government,  and  his  correction  of  its  many  abuses  are  most  highly 
appreciated  by  the  tax -payers  there. 

Few,  indeed,  are  they  who  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  an  intelli- 
gent constituency  through  so  many  consecutive  years  as  has  Judge  Buckner; 
and  fewer  still,  perhaps,  have  maintained  that  integrity  which  alone 
deserves  it.  When  his  public  career  shall  have  terminated  and  he  shall  look 
back  over  his  busy  life  he  may  well  indulge  the  reflection,  ^^  Acti  lalfores 
jueundV^ 


t»;:x;-i.'  J'*-^'  *"'  TO-D^^- 


HON.  JULIUS  C.  BURROWS, 

Bl'intOWS  "f  KiilnmaKoo,  who  ri'jin'scntH  the  Fourth  Con- 

Diiitrii't  ot  Micliigun  in  the  Coiiffrtw  (>(  the  rnited  Stnti'ti. 

Ml  Ihi-  TownnUip  <>f  Sorthcast,  Erii;  (imnty,  Pt-nniiylvaiiis. 

IjiH",  hii*  futhiT  lieing  ft  farmer,  and  in  |K)litiFs  an  AlmlilioniRl  (if 

iK  ■*!  j_  j-t-aw  wt-rc  iiassetl  on  his  father'H  fMrm,  hiM  (.ilucatiunal  advnn- 
Lm«  liiiiitifl  to  attending;  tlie  distrii-t  wchiicl  iluring  the  winter 
Bi^*  l^tiT,  thi;  tmii i I )■  removed  to  AKhtiiliiila  prmiity,  Ohin.  when' hy 
'*""'  aiiTtion  '"^  received  the  hif(her  cultiire  afforded  liy  the  K{n(;»vill<^ 
I*''*  iimj  iiic  (Irniid  Hiver  Institute,  lie  wiltseiniently  ti«)k  eharf!!'  of 
*  u  lii"'"  Seniinary,  and  iitterwardf  of  tlii'  |>u1)li<-  M'hix>lR  of  Jeffciwin,  on 
•^"  ..■rtitem  llescrve.  Meanwhile  his  leisure  liriiim  were  devoted  to  the 
*^  _,f  ,(„.  law.  and  iu  IWSIhe  waw  ailniitted  t.i  the  Bur.  He  was  then 
*:  time  Principal  of  the  Seminiiry  at  Richland.  Mr.  Burrows  wait  an 
.  and  efficient  worker  in  the  Presiilcnlial  eanigmi^ns  of  185(t  and  IKItl), 
■  which  followed  lie  addn'F^M-d  war  meelin}^  of  th<! 
.  J^iind  summer.  He  removed  to  KalftmaKiio  the  Mmie  year  to  L-Ktabiish 
J'lwK  "»  I'ractiee,  but  in  the  ttpring  of   ISHS  eiUeRd  the  ser\-iee  of  the 


l-.ili 


lisinff  a  e«m|mny  for  the  Seventeentli  infantry. 


|k^  army  till   Die  Ijef^nninK  of   18fH,  part  id  pat  in;,'  in  the  Iwitlles  of  South 
ll,,iinliii[i'  Aiitietam,  Frederieksbury,  Viekshurg,  and  Jsu-ksim.     He  wnsaUo 
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under  Burnsidc  in  the  straitened  military  situation  of  East  Tennessee.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  staff  of  a  general  of  division  as 
mustering  officer.  Mr.  Burrows  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  five  broth- 
ers who  were  all  in  the  service. 

Returning  to  Kalamazoo  in  1864,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He 
took  i)art  in  the  canvass  of  tlie  State  for  the  reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  on  the  assassination  of  the  President,  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  eulogy 
there.  In  1866  he  again  took  part  in  the  national  campaign.  In  the  spring 
of  1867  he  visited  England  and  the  continent.  He  was  twice,  in  1866  and 
1868,  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  and  resigned  during  the  second  term  on 
account  of  the  pressure  of  his  ow^n  practice.  In  1872  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress.  During  that  session  he  made  speeches  for 
the  rejKjal  of  the  "Salary  Qral>,"  on  Inter-State  Commerce,  on  the  Civil  Rights 
bill,  and  on  the  Security  of  Elections  at  the  South.  In  1878  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  after  a  vigorous  and  brilliantly  successful  canvass.  In 
^880  he  was  renominated  and  elected. 

His  spce(?h  on  Inter-St^ite  Commerce  was  delivered  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  discussion  and  was  addressed  to  the  enactment  of  a  bill  by 
which  Congress  proposed  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  general  railroad 
question.  The  field  was  new  and  its  leading  principles  remained  to  be 
developed.  His  argument  was  that  control  of  the  subject  lay  in  Congress  and 
nowhere  else :  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  premises  was  ample,  absolute, 
exclusive,  and  supreme.  The  limitations  on  the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  over  all  commerce  not  extending  past  its  boundaries, 
was  also  fully  established.  It  was  made  clear  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  authority  of  Congress  could  not  be  construed  as  limited  to  naviga- 
tion, as  the  railroad  interest  had  projjosed;  and  moreover  that  it  was  the 
fimction  of  Coujrress  when  the  occasion  for  its  exercise  arose  to  bring  the 
transportation  tariffs  under  principles  of  law  conforming  to  the  public  inter- 
est. The  correctness  of  the  positions  taken  at  so  early  a  day  are  a  strong 
commendation  of  Mr.  Burrows^s  native  fitness  for  the  handling  of  public 
questions. 

His  speech  on  the  civil  rights  bill  was  an  able  vindication  of  the  general 
rei)ublican  position  that  in  common-school  education  there  is  to  be  no  com- 
pulsory separation  of  races.  It  was  an  advanced  development  of  a  policy  the 
justice  of  which  is  now  everywhere  recognized. 

The  same  month,  a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  Mr.  Burrows  made  a  speech  on  a  l)ill  to  prevent  the  subversion  of 
authority  in  the  States.  It  closed  with  the  following  apj^eal  to  the  Southern 
members,  the  spirit  of  which  has  been  often  reiterated  since.  The  passage 
is  as  follows : 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  say  it  in  all  kin<lnes!»,  men  of  the  South,  there  is  a  road  to 
peace.  I  tell  you,  too,  there  is  but  one  road.  In  it  lies  a  penceful  solution  of  all  our 
difficulties.    Whether  you  pursue  it  is  a  matter  of  your  own  free  choice.    It  is  a  highway 
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on  which  if  you  will  but  walk  you  will  find  speedy  and  enduring  peace  and  unexampled 

prosperity Give  to  human  life  some  security  and  to  property  protection; 

recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  their  right  to  its  fullest  guardian- 
ship; put  out  the  fires  of  your  burning  churches  and  school-houses;  make  the  free- 
dom of  the  ballot  so  secure  that  there  shall  be  no  intimidation;  let  free  speech  be  recog- 
nized ;  let  ostracism  be  unknown ;  renew  your  allegiance  to  the  government;  extend  a  gen- 
erous welcome  to  Northern  labor  and  Northern  capital ;  abandon  all  hope  of  the  lost  cause. 
In  a  word  *  accept  the  situation '  in  good  faith  and  in  the  highest  sense  and  you  will  have  a 
peace  universal.  Do  this  and  your  barren  fields  will  stir  with  a  new  life;  your  desolate 
cities  will  echo  with  the  hum  of  returning  industry;  your  spacious  harbors  will  choke 
with  the  tide  of  commerce.  Do  this  and  the  whole  South  will  spring  from  her  baptism  of 
blood  into  the  fullness  of  a  new  life,  redeemed  and  regenerated  forever.  All  hail  that 
auspicious  day. 

On  re-entering  the  House  at  the  extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress Mr.  Burrows  was  assigned  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the  opening 
days.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  the  House, 
on  the  relations  of  the  North  and  South. 

The  effect  of  the  speech  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  pithf 
sunmiing  up  with  which  it  closed : 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Blackburn)  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  at  least  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  of  this  House,  took  occasion 
to  say  in  his  recent  speech  in  this  hall  that  '  this  side  of  the  chamber/  alluding  to  the 
Democratic  majority,  *  never  means  to  yield  or  surrender  until  this  Congress  * — ^mark  the 
word,  not  this  session  or  the  next,  but  until  *  this  Congress — shall  have  died  by  virtue  of 
its  limitation.'  I  have  given  his  exact  words.  That  event  cannot  happen  until  the  4th 
of  March,  1881. 

And  so  the  order  is  promulgated  from  the  federal  capital,  in  the  face  of  this  nation, 
by  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  to  prosecute  the  siege  until  this  Republic,  which  he  and 
co-conspirators  could  not  destroy  by  the  sword,  shall  be  reduced  by  starvation.  And  no 
sooner  is  the  order  given  than  the  whole  Democratic  party.  North  and  South,  leap  into 
the  trenches  at  the  rallying  cry  of  their  chosen  leader.  *  He  who  dallies  is  a  dastard,  and 
he  who  doubts  is  damned/  Thus  is  the  siege  begun,  thus  it  is  prosecuted.  And  with  an 
air  of  defiance,  smacking  a  little  of  Southern  domination,  we  are  told  that  'the  issue  is 
laid  down,  the  gage  of  battle  is  delivered ;  lift  it  when  you  please.'  Be  it  so,  and  be  this 
my  answer:  that  it  is  our  supremest  pleasure  to  lift  it  now  and  here,  and  wo  are  prepared 
to  make  good  the  appeal. 

Sir,  we  accept  the  challenge  you  now  present,  in  no  spirit  of  boastful  arrogance,  but 
with  an  unflinching  purpose  and  a  sublime  courage,  awaiting  the  issue  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  composure.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  encountered  a  solid  South 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  Republic;  and  although  your  forces  may  be  somewhat 
augmented  by  your  Northern  allies,  yet  1  see  nothing  in  the  increased  array  to  cause  a 
heart  to  faint  or  a  cheek  to  blanch Why,  sir,  you  are  as  impotent  to  over- 
throw the  Government  bv  starvation  as  vou  were  to  annihilate  it  by  the  sword.  You 
may  distress,  but  you  cannot  destroy.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  when  that  time  comes  the 
same  loyal  people  from  the  same  loyal  States  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
went  forth  -to  do  battle  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic,  enduring  the  weary  march,  the 
protracted  siege,  the  smoking  hell  of  battle,  and  the  more  horrible  hell  of  Southern  prison 
pens,  until  aftej  the  dark  waves  of  rebellion  they  bore  upon  broken  arm  and  lacerated 
breast  the  bleeding  form  of  the  Republic  and  planted  her  feet  upon  the  immutable  rock 
of  Constitutional  Government  and  Civil  Lil)erty — I  say  from  the  same  States  thirty  millions 
of  pe(»ple,  animated  by  the  same  patriotism,  will,  when  you  attempt  to  starve  this  Republio 
fly  to  her  side  at  the  first  cry  of  her  distress,  and  there  they  will  stand  in  ceaseless  yigU| 
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not  with  a  sword,  but  with  sustenance;  not  with  the  implements  of  war,  but  with 
unmeosored  wealth;  not  with  shotted  cannon,  but  with  unl(x;ked  coffers;  not  with  band- 
afres,  but  with  bounty;  and,  bending  over  her  prostrate  form,  will  they  succor  and  sus- 
tain her,  ministering  to  her  necessities,  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  they  can  wrench 
from  her  throat  the  cowardly  hands  that  clutch  it;  and  then,  thrilled  with  anew  life, 
will  she  spring  to  her  feet,  and  the  very  altar  you  builded  for  her  immolation  shall 
become  a  throne  upon  which  she  shall  stand,  in  the  m^esty  of  her  power,  re^ccptered 
and  recrowned.  Goddess  of  Nations. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Burrows  has  been  called  on  to  render  in 
Republican  campaigns  has  been  another  prominent  fact  in  his  career.  He 
commenced  sixteen  years  ago,  with  important  appointments  in  Michigan 
and  adjoining  States.  He  has  been  called  into  service  for  every  occasion 
since,  and  has  of  late  years  refused  more  demands  than  he  has  filled, 
although  speaking  incessantly.  In  the  canvass  of  1878  he  delivered  115 
able  political  speeches.  In  the  subsequent  year  he  spoke  with  General  Qar- 
field  at  Buffalo,  and  by  invitation  addressed  a  great  meeting  at  Castle 
Garden,  at  which  General  Arthur  presided.  He  spoke  with  General  Garfield 
and  the  late  Senator  Chandler  at  the  Republican  silver  wedding  celebration 
in  Madison. 

Mr.  Burrows  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Territories.  He  is  one  of  the  able 
men  who  honor  the  State  and  Nation. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  BUTTERWORTH, 

OF  OHIO. 

lENJAMIN  BUTTERWORTH,  who  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Warren  County,  in  that  State, 
October  22,  1839.  After  completing  his  academic  course  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has 
continued  to  practice  his  profession  in  Ohio  to  the  present  time.  In  1873-4 
he  -was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  16,455,  against  15,157  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BURROWS. 

(fHE  subject  of  this  sketch  wits  born  near  Manchester,  England,  Maj 
,  1S40.  His  fiither'B  numc  was  Thomas,  his  mother's  Mary.  They 
emignitcd  to  America  in  1843,  their  fiimily  then  consistiug  of  four 
sons,  James,  Williiim.  Joseph  H.,  and  Cliarles.  His  mother  and  Charles 
died  en  route  up  the  Jlisaiasippi  river;  James  died  in  England.  In  1851  the 
father  and  William  died,  leaving  Jo^ph  H.  alone  in  the  world.  He  was 
then  taken  care  of  by  his  uncle,  James  Burrown.  His  father  hod  at  flrst 
settled  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  it  was  he  and  his  brother  James  who  had  built 
the  first  brick  house  in  what  is  now  the  flourishing  city  of  15,000  or  more 
iDhabitanta. 

Shortly  after  his  fatlier's  death  Joseph  II,  went  to  Quincy,  Dl.,  to  live 
with  an  uncle  by  the  luuiie  of  William  Presley.  Here  he  attended  school 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to  Keokuk  to  live  with  his  Uncle  James  Bur- 
rows again,  where  he  went  to  sch(H>]  winters  and  worked  in  a  brick-yard 
summers  until  the  fall  of  IS-IB,  when  lie  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  grocery 
store.  Mr.  Burrows  continued  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  ]>criod  of  about 
three  years.  In  l^.W,  however,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  but  remained  there 
Old  J  a  short  time,  then  returned  again  to  Keokuk.  Here  he  s]ient  some 
time  in  efforts  to  educate  himself.  In  1859  he  went  to  Cenlreville,  Iowa, 
where  be  was  employed  as  salesman,  in  a  store  of  general  merchandise. 
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On  June  24,  1860,  he  married  Misa  Louisa  A.  Wirttenmyer,  daughter 
of  his  employer.  February  4,  1862,  she  died,  at  St.  John,  Mo.,  to  which 
place  Mr.  Burrows  had  moved  in  1861,  and  engaged  in  business  with  his 
brother-in-law,  W.  H.  Young.  Six  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
removed  to  Cainsville,  Mo.,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  No- 
vember 16,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Shaw,  who  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  but  had  been  reared  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Burrows  first  engaged  in  politics  in  1860,  when,  at  Centerville, 
Iowa,  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  *' Little  Giant,*'  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  for  the  Presidency.  He  was  not  yet  a  voter,  but  nevertheless  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  canvass,  made  several  political  speeches,  and 
engaged  in  several  debates,  during  the  campaign.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  lie  warmly  esiwused  the  cause  of  the  Union,  his  first  vote  for 
President  being  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  1864.  He  continued  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  until  1878,  when  he  voted  for  Greenback  Congress- 
men and  State  officers,  and  for  the  *' People's  Candidates**  for  County 
officers. 

In  1870  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature,  against  two  powerful  opponents.  In  January,  1871,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  whore  he  served  on  several  im- 
portant committees.  In  the  following  year  he  was  reelected,  and  again  in 
1878.  At  the  close  of  his  last  term  in  the  State  Legislature,  Mr.  Burrows  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  retire  from  jwlitics,  that  he  might  better  attend  to  his  i)ri- 
vate  business,  having  two  farms  and  a  store  to  carry  on,  also  having  the  pas- 
toral care  of  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four  churches,  he  having  l>een  regularly 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  1867.  But  although  he  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  have  his  name  used  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  he 
was,  on  August  17,  1880,  nominated  for  Representative  to  the  Forty -seventh 
Congress  by  the  Greenback -LalK)r  Party,  and  thereui>on  he  again  buckled 
on  his  armor  and  l>egan  a  canvass  of  his  district,  making  his  oiK^ning  sjweoh 
at  Sommersett,  in  Livingston  County,  on  August  19,  1880.  He  challenged 
his  opponent  to  a  joint  discussion,  but  his  proposition  was  declined.  Mr. 
Burrows  made  eighty  speeches  in  less  than  fifty  days,  traveling  over  the 
nine  large  counties  composing  his  district.  He  was  electe<l  by  a  vote  of 
17,284,  against  17,219  for  his  opj>onent. 

3flr.  Burrows  is  a  rapid,  fluent  speaker  and  ready  debater.  He  is  a 
stanch  friend  and  advocate  of  temperance.  He  is  opjwsed  to  monopolies 
and  to  the  present  National  Bank  System,  and  exjHJcts  to  work  earnestly  to 
secure  tlie  repeal  of  the  act  establishing  that  institution.  He  is  indejMMid- 
ent,  and  believes  in  voting  for  or  against  a  measure  on  its  merits  purely, 
and  without  regard  to  party  rule  or  prestige. 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  CABELL, 


kHE  Fifth  CongreBaional  District  of  Virginia  is  represented  in  tbe  Nk- 
/  tional  House  of  RepresentatiTes  bj  Oeorge  C.  Cabell,  of  Danville, 
who  was  bom  at  that  place  January  2S,  1887.  Hie  early  education 
was  jealously  cared  for  by  his  father,  the  late  Oen.  B.  W.  S.  Cabell,  who 
kept  him  under  his  own  personal  instruction  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Danville,  Va.,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Subsequently  he  taught  school 
in  Henry  County,  giving  his  unoccupied  hours  to  the  study  of  the  law. 
After  completing  a  partial  course  of  reading  at  home  he  attended  the  Law 
School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  having  prepared  himself  thor- 
oughly, was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town 
in  1858. 

He  was  editor  of  " The  Republican,"  and  afterwards  of  "The  Demo- 
cratic Appeal,"  both  of  those  papers  being  published  at  Danville.  In  1B58 
be  was  elected  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Danville,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  April,  18S1,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice as  a  private.  In  the  June  following  he  was  commissioned  Major  by 
Governor  Letcher,  and  as-iigncd  to  the  Eighteenth  Virginia  Infantry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Withers,  in  Pickett's  Division,  Longstreet's  Corps.     He 
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in  nesrly  all  of  the  battles  in  which  that  part  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  engaged.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  battle,  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  war  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ColoneL 
When  peace  was  restored  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Danville.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  11.778,  against  10,918  for  the  candidate  of  the  **  Readjusters.*^ 
Colonel  Cabell  was  a  brave  soldier — never  shrinking  from  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  in  the  camp  and  field  any  more  than  in  the  peaceful  commun- 
ity  where  he  now  resides.  He  represents  the  so-called  **  Bourbon  "  wing  of 
hb  party,  in  Virginia,  and  has  always  been  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  policy  and  principles  of  the  most  stanch  element  of  the  Democracy  in 
aU  national  affairs. 


HON.  G.  W.  CASSIDY, 

OP  XSTADA. 

jif  EORGE  W.  CASSIDY,  of  Eureka,  who  represents  the  State  of  Nevada 
#11^  at-large,  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was  bom  in  Bour- 
^T  bon  County,  Kentucky ,  April  25,  1836.  When  but  five  years  old  his 
parents  removed  to  3lissouri,  in  which  State  he  was  educated.  He  arrived 
in  Caliiomia  by  way  of  the  Plains,  in  1857,  and  followed  mining.  As  early 
as  1860  he  was  actively  engaged  in  politics,  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee  of  California.  He  has  edited  several  papers 
in  that  State  and  in  Nevada,  and  in  1871  he  permanently  located  at  Eureka, 
Nevada,  where  he  founded  the  Eureka  Sentinfh  an  ably-conducted,  bold, 
and  outspoken  Democratic  journal,  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor  and  one 
of  the  proprietors.  3Ir.  Cassidy  is  deservedly  recognized  as  an  able  journal- 
ist, whose  writings  carry  weight  with  them,  even  into  the  camp  of  his  polit- 
ical enemy.  His  party  has  for  many  years  been  cognizant  of  his  superiority 
as  a  thinker,  debater,  and  parliamentarian,  by  sending  him  to  the  Senate  of 
Nevada  from  Eureka  County  for  eight  consecutive  years.  In  1880  he  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for,  and  was  elect ikI  to  the  Fort v-se vent h 
Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,815  against  8,578  for  his  Republican 
competitor. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  CALDWELL, 


pHE  Third  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky  is  represented  in  the 
I  National  Congress  by  John  Wiltiam  Caldwell,  of  niisselMlle,  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  15th  day  of  January, 
1838.  We  have  no  further  data  of  his  life  up  to  186],  when  he  ente!^  the 
Confederate  army  aa  Captain,  He  was  successiTcly  promoted  to  Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Colonel  of  the  Ninth  Kentucky  Re^ment  of  In- 
fantry, in  John  C.  Brcckenridge'a  brigade,  serving  in  that  brigade  during 
the  entire  civil  war. 

In  18(18  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  his  native  county,  and  in  1870 
was  reelected.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congress- 
es, and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  13,080,  against  10,987  for  the  Democratic  Candidate,  and  ],?8e  for 
his  Qreenbnck  opponent. 

Mr.  Caldwell  has  now  served  two  terms  in  Congress  and  entered  upon 
his  third  term  with  the  re{>eiitcd  endorsements  and  commendatjons  of  his 
constituents.  Being  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  may  well  look  forward  to  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor  which  the  future,  in  its  favorable  opportun- 
ities, seems  to  hold  in  keeping  lor  him. 


UEUT'EIi-t  OF  COSQBBSa. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  CALKINS. 

kHE  Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  Indiaao  \b  represented  in  the 
I  National  House  of  Representatives  by  Williiun  II.  Calkinti,  of  IjA 
Porte,  who  was  born  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  Februarj-  18,  1848.  He 
Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  practiced.  He  served 
in  the  Union  Army  from  Msy,  1801,  to  December  1805 — with  the  exception 
of  about  three  months  in  1803 — and  during  a  part  of  his  militnry  service 
was  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
time  he  belonged  to  the  Twelfth  ladinna  Cavalry.  From  1800  to  1870  ho 
was  State's  Attorney  for  the  Nintli  Judicial  District  of  Indiana.  He  was 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1871.  In  1874  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congress,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  elected  to  the  Fnrty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  CongresseB,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as 
a  Republican,  l)y  a  vote  of  17,881,  against  10,877  for  his  Democrntic 
op]ionent.     He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

Hr.  Calkins  has  l)een  a  successful  lawyer  from  the  commencement  of 
his  professional  practice,  and  still  continues  to  attend  to  his  legal  buslnci'H 
to  a  considerable  extent,  when  not  occupied  with  the  public  business.  Ho 
has  been  a  persistent  worker,  both  in  State  and  National  politics,  and  ren- 
ders most  faithful  and  eflicient  service  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 


PUBLIC  ME2f  OF  T0-DA7. 


HON.  JACOB  M.CAMPBELL, 

[|ACOB  MILLER  CAMPBELL  was  bom  in  Allegheny  Township,  Bom- 
;t  County,  Pennsylvania.  November  20,  1821.  His  father,  John 
Campbell,  wa.s  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1817;  his  mother,  Mary  (Weyand)  Campbell,  was  a  native  of  the  above- 
named  Jown  of  Somerset.  In  1820  his  parents  removed  to  Allegheny  City, 
Penn.,  where  he  attended  the  ordinary  achools  of  that  day.  In  1886  ho 
returned  to  Somerset,  and  became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  the 
"Somerset  Whig,"  where  he  remained  until  he  had  mastered  as  much  of 
the  printing  business  as  could  be  acquired  in  a  country  printing-office.  In 
1840  he  left  Somerset  and  worked  for  some  time  ' '  at  the  case  "  in  the  office 
of  the  "Literary  Examiner,"  a  monthly  magazine  of  considerable  merit, 
then  published  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  worked  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  that  city  until  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  he  engaged  in  steamboating  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  and  its  tributaries;  and  for  several  xubsequent  }ears  Glled  the  position 
successively  of  Mate,  Clerk,  nn<l  part  owner  of  a  vessel.  In  the  spring  of 
1847  he  married,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  abandoned  steaml>oating 
and  went  to  Brady's  Bend,  Penn.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business  at 
the  Great  Western  Iron  Works.     In  1852  he  went  to  California,  but  returned 
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in  less  thAn  a  year.  In  1853  he  moved  to  Johnstown,  Penn.,  and  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  Mammoth  Iron  Works  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany at  that  place,  with  which  enterprise  he  remained  connected,  holdin||r 
all  the  time  an  important  and  responsible  position,  until  the  breaking  out>of 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  18C1.  Upon  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  three  months^  volunteers  to  defend  the  Crovemment,  he  was  enrolled  as 
Lieutenant  in  the  first  Company  from  Cambria  County,  tendering  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Governor,  and  with  it  arrived  in  Harrisburg  early  on  the  mom- 
•ing  of  the  18th  of  April,  1861,  being  the  Jini  company  to  enter  Camp  Curt  in. 

Upon  an  organization  of  Regiments,  which  was  effected  during  the  next 
two  days,  his  Company  was  assigned  to  the  third  Regiment  and  designated 
as  Company  6,  and  Lieutenant  Campbell  was  appointed  Quartermaster  of 
the  Regiment,  and  with  it  he  served  in  General  Patterson *s  abortive  cam- 
paign in  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  returning  to  Harrisburg 
with  the  troops  of  that  conmiand,  was  mustered  out  on  the  28th  day  of 
July,  1861.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  was  commissioned  Colonel 
by  Governor  Curtin,  and  authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  volunteers  for 
three  years.  In  due  time  the  regiment  was  recruited,  mainly  through 
Colonel  Campbeirs  exertions,  and  was  designated  as  the  54th  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers.  As  soon  as  organized  it  was  ordered  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
which  vicinity  it  remained  until  the  29th  of  March,  1862,  when  Colonel 
Campbell  was  ordered  to  repoit  with  his  regiment  to  General  Miles,  com- 
manding at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
that  officer,  proceeded  to  occupy  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, from  North  Mountain  Station,  Va.,  fifty-six  miles  westward  to  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  Regiment  occupying  the  most  imi)ortant 
points  along  the  line.  In  September,  1862,  the  forces  under  General  Miles 
were  all,  except  the  54th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  driven  into  Harper-s 
Ferry  and  captured  by  Stonewall  Jackson.  Colonel  Campbell  reported  to 
General  McClellan  for  duty,  and  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  join  the 
forces  of  General  Kelly  in  the  Department  of  West  Virginia.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  Romney  with  his  Regiment,  and  there 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Brigade,  First  Division,  Eighth 
Army  Corps.  With  this  force  he  proceeded  to  occupy  the  different  moun- 
tain passes  in  that  section,  making  his  headquarters  at  Mechanicsburg  Gap. 

While  occupying  this  position  they  were  in  almost  daily  conflict  with  de- 
tachments of  the  Confederate  army  and  the  guerilla  forces  which  infested 
that  section.  On  the  5th  of  July  his  command  formed  part  of  the  column 
under  General  Kelly,  which  marched  to  Cherry  Run  to  prevent  the  force 
under  Lee  from  gaining  possession  of  the  fords  at  that  ix)int  on  the  Poto- 
mac, or  from  coming  further  west.  On  the  16th  of  July  he  was  ordered 
across  the  Potomac  at  Cherry  Run  with  his  Brigade,  and  there  he  drove  the 
rebels  out  of  Hedgesville,  taking  possession  of  that  place,  skirmishing  daily 
with  the  enemy  as  their  forces,  under  Lee,  retreated  southward.  On  August 
2,  1862,  Colonel  Campbell,  with  his  Brigade,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his 
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ionut'T  <tt;iti<;ri«4  nmon^  the  Hampshire  mooasucti,.  where  thcr 
d'/jn^  a/rtiv'r  rhity  until  the  6th  of  NoTwnlwr.  wtei  be  was  ordend  b> 
Hpriri^i'^Ul  with  hin  command,  and  all  the  Vivx^  slong  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Ch'rrrv  Hun  to  New  Creek,  a  dbs^ftoce  of  ninety  mile&  were 
hMA^u*'t\  to  hi>4  command,  in  addition  to  hi>  Bri£»ie.  On  the  4th  of  Jan> 
nary.  1864.  h*'  moved  with  his  Bripide  to  CumbiertuHL  which  place 
thn-at#-iir-d  by  the  forecH  of  Itoswr  and  Fitthugb  Lee,  Here  he 
until  OenrTal  Si^^el  t/H>k  command  of  the  Depaitment  of  West  Viiginm. 
In  April,  1H64,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  trvx>pi»  that  took  place 
preparatory  to  the  con t(!m plated  movement  up  the  \-;illey  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Colonel  CamplK'll,  at  his  own  recpiest,  was  relieved  fn>m  the  command  of 
hi*-  Hrijrade  anrl  returned  to  his  old  regiment.  At  the  hattle  of  New  Mar- 
ket, May  IT),  \mi,  h<;  r>ccupied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  it  siifTinrl  heavily,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  its  number  bein^ 
killed  and  wounded.  After  the  battle  General  Sigt»l  fell  back  to  Cedi;r 
Creek,  where  hv.  was  reli<'ved  of  his  command  by  iTeneral  Hunter,  who 
again  renewed  the  inarch  up  tlie  Valley,  meeting  the  enemy  at  Piedmont  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1H64.  In  tliis  battle  Colonel  Campbell,  with  his  Regiment, 
again  ocmipir-d  the  left  of  the  line,  flanking  the  enemy's  right  and  attacking 
them  in  the  rear,  capturing  twice  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  he  had  men  in 
hin  command.  For  gallant  condict  and  superior  skill  exhibited  at  this 
battle  Colonel  Camfibell  was  brcfvetted  a  Brigadier-General,  a  position 
driiibly  earned  by  long  and  eflieient  service  as  a  brigade  commander.  Three 
days  after  this  battht,  when  the  forces  under  Crook  joined  those  of  Hunter 
at  Staunton,  Va,,  (ieneral  Campbell  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
brj;rade  in  Crook's  Division,  and  as  a  special  favor  the  54th  Regiment  was 
transferred  to  the  same  Brigade,  that  it  might  remain  under  its  old  com- 
mander. 

In  all  the  engagements  under  General  Hunter  while  on  his  celebrated 
**  Lynchburg  raid,"  General  Campbell  took  a  prominent  part,  and  on  the 
return  from  that  |»lace  covered  the  retreat.  On  July  24,  1864,  he  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Winchester  under  Crook,  and  upon  the  fall  of  General  Mul- 
ligan in  that  battle,  assumed  command  of  his  division,  and  participated  in 
all  the  subwf.(|uent  battles  of  Crook  while  he  was  in  command,  and  after 
Sheridan  came  to  the  head  of  the  De]>artment  he  took  part  in  all  the  en- 
gagements in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  that  renowned  chieftain. 

(General  Cam])bell  was  never  absent  from  his  command  but  three  weeks, 
which  occurred  in  February,  1864,  when  he  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  act  as  a  member  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry*,  at  Wheeling,  Va.  He 
was,  with  but  one  single  exception,  with  his  comrades  in  every  fight  of  his 
brigade  or  regiment  from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  finally  mustered 
out  of  the  service. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1865,  General  Camp- 
bell was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  (since  called  Secretary  of  In- 
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ternal  A&irs),  and  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  1868  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  same  office  for  a  second  term,  and  served  with  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people  and  credit  to  himself.  He  declined  a  nomination  for  a 
third  term,  and  devoted  his  time  to  mechanical  and  other  industrial  pursuits 
until  the  fall  of  1876,  when  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress  from  the  17th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Blair,  Cambria,  and  Somerset,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  520  votes  over  the  Hon.  John  Reilly,  Democrat,  who  had 
carried  the  district  two  years  before  by  a  majority  of  1,147  votes.  In  1878 
he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  but  owing  to  the  organization  of  the 
Greenback  party  in  the  district,  whose  principles  he  strongly  antagonized, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  805  votes.  In  1880  he  was  again  a  candi- 
date, and  elected  by  a  majority  of  1,486  votes  over  his  former  competitor, 
Hon.  A.  H.  Coffroth. 

In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  National  Convention, 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  that  party,  and  has  ever  since  been  an  earnest 
advocate  of  its  principles  and  supporter  of  its  candidates.  When  in  Con- 
gress he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  government,  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act.  He  was 
opposed  to  the  **  Silver  Bill,  ^'  maintaining  that  412^  grains  of  silver  was 
not  worth  one  dollar  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  that  therefore  the 
silver  dollar  was  a  cheat  and  a  fraud.  He  advocated  and  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bankrupt  Law,  believing  that  its  repeal  was  essential  to  the 
restoration  of  financial  and  commercial  confidence  and  prosperity.  He  voted 
for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country.  He  is  in  favor  of 
a  Protective  tariff,  and  voted  against  the  Wood  tariff  bill  because  it  did  not 
protect  and  foster  our  national  industries.  He  favored  all  measures  looking 
to  the  enlargement  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  reform  in  our  civil  service. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  CANDLER, 

OF  MABBA0HU8BTT8. 

%|OHN  W.  CANDLER  of  Brookline,  represents  the  Eighth  Congressional 
^1  district  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He 
r^   was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  16,644  against  11,542  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  CAMP, 


fOIIN  H.  CAMP  "f  Lyons,  who  reiwesonts  the  Twenty-airth  Coagnea- 

initld  (Hi«tri<'t  "'  ^"^  ^''"'''  '"  '*•**  Congress  of  thu  UDited  States,   was 

l»om.«t   Itlisoii.  in   that    State.  April    14,  1S40,     After   receiviDg   sn 

*  Icmio  otlucation    he   commenced   the   study   of   law,  and  in    1860  was 

"    tttiid  tn  "'•'  !*'"'■     ^'^  ^""  *^°°''''*""i  i"  tl"'  practice  of  his  profession  to 

^fl'"iirMi'nt  tlm<'.     Ftam  1887  to  1870  he  was  District  Attorney  for  Wayne 

||i>  wiiM  I'liTlcl  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  CongresscB  and 
njipctril  1"  lh<'  Flirty- seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  20,25B 
■D«ln''t  H,"""  '"'' '''«  Democratic,  and  1,103  for  Ilia  Greenback  competitors. 
Mr.  l'i>"i|'  '"'"  "'""-'r  shown  himnclf  to  be  an  smbitious  politician,  but 
(^,,iK.<i  V>  labor  lurnesHj  and  faithfully  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
slvInfT  ""'y  *''"'  attention  to  political  affairs  which  the  times  demanded  of 
tiwy  iiitillig'int  citizen  down  to  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  a  seat  in  the 
lower  HoiiBC  of  Congroas,  and  since  has  proved  liimselt  capable  and 
mffiMi'nt  HH  a  pnliiii'  servant  in  that  high  position.  He  has  steadily  grown  in 
llic  eonlid'^ni'e  anil  eiteeni  of  his  fellow -citizens,  from  his  first  appearance  at 
Ibu  IJar  of  hia  native  State  to  the  present  time. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  G.  CANHON, 

if  OSEPH  G.  CANNON  of  Danville,  who  rcpreseote  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
1  gressional  district  of  Hlinois,  in  the  CongresB  of  the  United  Btates,  was 
born  at  Guilford,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  May  7,  1S36.  His 
early  education  waa  obtained  at  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  after 
which  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
practice.  In  1861  he  became  States  Attorney  of  Illinois  and  continued  in 
that  office  for  a  period  of  seven  successive  years.  He  waa  elected  to  the 
Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fiftb,  and  Forty-siith  Congresaea,  and  waa 
ro-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,710 
against  17,734  for  hia  Democratic  competitor.    ' 

Hr.  Cannon  ia  not  a  talkative  man  in  Congress,  but  haa  poHJtive  viewa 
upon  all  important  questions  coming  before  the  TIousc,  and  in  his  quiet 
manner  does  much  to  have  them  incorporated  into  the  Icgialation  of  that 
body.  III  1870  he  voted  to  pass  the  bill,  prohibiting  military  interference  at 
elections,  over  the  Preaident's  veto.  He  also  voted  against  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  immigration  of  Chinese;  also  against  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
exchange  and  recoinage  of  the  trade  dollar  and  to  cease  the  coinage  of  the 
some,  but  in  favor  of  making  United  States  notes  receivable  for  duties  and 
impoata. 


PCBUO  MSN  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  CARLISLE, 


ffOHN  GRIFFIN  CARLISLE  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  represents  the 

1  Sixth  Kentucky  Congrcasional  district  in  the  National  Bouse  of  Repre- 
BentativeB.  Ho  was  bom  in  Campbell  (now  Kenton)  county,  in  that 
Stste,  September  6,  1835.  His  early  education  was  obt^ned  in  the  public 
(choolB.  He  taught  Bchool  for  a  time  in  his  native  county  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Stevenson  and  W.  B.  Kin- 
kead,  Esqre.,  and  in  IMS  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  has  continued  his 
legal  practice  to  the  present  time.  From  1850  to  1861  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  of  Kentucky.  In  1864  he  waa  nominated 
for  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  declined.  In  1866  he 
ms  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Kentucky,  and  in  1869  was  reelected.  He 
was  a  Delegat«-at-large  from  that  State  to  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  New  York  in  1868.  In  May,  1871,  he  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  and,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  waa  elected 
and  served  in  that  office  until  September,  1875.  In  1870  he  waa  chosen 
alternate  Presidential  Elector  for  tbo  State  at-largc. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sisth  Congresses,  and  was 
reSlected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,2B1 
against  9,862  for  his  Republican  opponent. 


MBMBERB  OF  OONGBEaS. 


HON.  CYRUS  C.  CARPENTER, 


fYRUS  C.  CARPENTER  is  a  native  of  Suaquehaniift  county,  Penns;!- 
iu,  and  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November,  1829.  His  parents 
were  Asahel  and  Amanda  U.  (Thayer)  Carpenter,  both  of  whom  died 
before  he  was  twelve  years  old.  His  grandfather,  John  Carpenter,  was  one 
of  nine  young  men  who  in  1780,  left  Attleborougb,  MassacliuaettH,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  home  in  the  "  new  country,"  where  they  hoped  lo  be 
able  to  purchase  cheap  lands.  After  various  vicissitudes  they  located  upon 
the  spot  which  they  called  Harford,,  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  the 
township  in  which  Cyrus  was  bom.  This  location  u  hundred  years  ago  was 
far  from  any  other  settlement,  Wilkesborre,  in  Wyoming  valley,  near  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  Indian  massacre,  being  among  the  nearest,  though 
fifty  miles  away.  Tlic  place  where  these  young  Bay  State  men  bought  lands 
and  settled  was  known  for  years  as  the  "  Nine  Partners'  Settlement."  Here 
these  hardy  pioneers  maintained  their  families  and  hewed  themselves  farms 
out  of  the  wilderness,  established  Heiiooln,  churches,  and  liomes,  with  all  the 
indices  of  civilized  and  Christian  life.  Aaron  Thayer,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject,  moved  to  this  settlement  some  years  later  from  Med- 
way,  Hassacluisetts. 

Young  Carpenter  attended  a  common  school  three  or  four  months  in 
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4  \s^4i  UHtU  I84tt»  then  tiiught  winters  and  worked  on  a  farm  summers  for 
iUi\v  v»r  lour  yenrH,  and  with  the  money  thus  raised  paid  his  expenses  for 
ih'WimI  tiumthM  at  the  academy  which  had  been  established  in  his  native 
t\»\>u.  Aftor  loaviugthis  institution,  in  1852,  he  started  westward,  halted 
Ml  JohiiHlown,  Licking  county,  Ohio;  taught  there  a  year  and  a  half ,  and 
with  hlH  fundH  thus  replenished  he  went  to  Iowa,  loitering  some  on  the  way 
uiul  nuichiug  Des  Moines  in  June,  1854.  The  city  then  had  twelve  hundred 
liituibitaiitN.  A  few  days  later  he  started  on  foot  up  the  Des  Moines  valley, 
tlu»n  juHt  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  El  Doradoes  of  the  Hawk- 
i^ti  Btato.  He  found  his  way  to  Fort  Dodge,  with  but  a  single  half  dollar 
In  hiM  |M)ckct.  He  frankly  told  the  landlord  of  his  straitened  circumstances, 
offcTing  to  do  any  kind  of  labor  until  something  should  **  turn  up."  On 
th(<  evcming  of  his  arrival  he  heard  a  government  contractor  state  that  his 
(;hi(^f  surveyor  had  left  him  and  that  he  was  going  out  to  find  another. 
Young  Carpenter's  circumstances  were  so  desperate  that  he  at  once  offered 
hiM  Her  vices  to  the  gentleman.  To  the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  surveyor, 
h(^  answered  that  he  understood  the  theory  of  surveying  but  had  had  no 
oxiK»rience  in  the  field.  His  services  were  promptly  accepted,  with  a 
promise  of  steady  employment  if  he  were  found  competent.  The  next 
morning  he  met  the  party  and  took  command.  When  the  first  week's  work 
was  done  he  went  to  Fort  Dodge  to  replenish  his  wardrobe.  A^  he  left, 
some  of  the  men  remarked  that  that  was  the  last  that  would  be  seen  of  him. 
H(*  was  then  of  a  slight  build,  jaded  and  torn  by  hard  work,  and,  when  he 
left  the  camp,  so  utterly  tired  out  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  were 
inured  to  out-door  life  thought  him  completely  used  up.  But  they  did  not 
know  their  man.  With  the  few  dollars  which  he  had  earned  he  supplied 
himself  with  comfortable  clothing,  went  back  to  his  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  continued  it  until  the  contract  was  completed.  He  was  thus  led- 
into  the  land  business,  and  from  the  autumn  of  1855,  when  the  land  office 
was  established  at  Fort  Dodge,  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  surveying, 
selecting  lands  for  buyers,  tax-pa3ring  for  foreign  owners,  and  in  short  a 
general  land  agency.  During  this  period  he  devoted  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  to  reading  law,  with  a  view  of  eventually  entering  the  profession. 

Soon  after  the  civil  war  commenced  he  entered  the  army,  and  before 
going  into  the  field  was  commissioned  as  Captain  in  the  staff  department, 
and  served  over  three  years,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  being 
mustered  out  as  Brevet  Colonel. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  elected  Surveyor  of  Webster  county  in  the  spring  of 
185C,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  Representative  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  served  in  the  first  session  of  that  body  held  at  Des  Moines.  He 
was  elected  Register  of  the  State  land  office  in  186C,  re-elected  in  1868,  and 
held  the  office  four  years,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1871,  and  re-elected  two  years 
later,  making  an  able  and  popular  executive.  In  his  first  inaugiu-al  address, 
delivered  on  the  11th  of  January,  1872,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  State 
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University  and  especially  its  normal  department,  for  the  Agricultural  C-ol- 
lege,  and  for  whatever  would  advance  the  material  progress  and  prosperity 
of  the  i)eople,  urging  in  particular  the  introduction  of  more  manufactories. 
On  this  point  he  said : 

To  brinf^  the  manufactured  articles  required  by  our  people  and  the  products  of  their 
induHtr}'  nearer  together,  in  my  judgment,  is  of  paramount  importance.  That  the  pro- 
ducer would  be  materially  benefited  if  tlie  wogun,  reaper,  plow,  and  cultivator  with 
which  he  plies  his  industrial  euterprixes,  and  the  cloth  ho  wears,  were  manufactured  at 
his  market  town,  whither  he  could  carry  his  surplus  products  and  exchange  them  for 
these  necessities,  saving  cost  of  transportation  long  distances  both  ways,  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  that  it  needs  no  support  by  argument.  But  while  the  general  government 
may,  as  an  incident  of  its  power  to  collect  revenue  and  the  necessities  of  its  treasury,  be 
able  to  discriminate  so  as  to  encourage  such  industries  as  are  compatible  with  our  habits, 
climate,  and  resources,  and  wisely  exercise  such  discrimination,  a  State  having  no  such 
authority,  it  may  Iks  asked.  How  can  legislation  aid  us  in  this  particular?  It  is  answered. 
If  we  can  do  nothing  more,  it  is  possible,  through  our  board  of  immigration,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  our  manufacturing  resources.  The  fact  that  Iowa  is  supplied  with  coal  mines 
developing  veins  from  six  to  eleven  feet  in  thicknost,  which  invite  new  industries  to 
their  vicinity,  with  lead  mines,  in  which  new  hnles  are  daily  discovered,  with  black 
walnut  and  other  woods  for  manufacturing  purposes,  with  inexhaustible  gypsum  beds, 
with  limestone  quarries  of  every  variety,  with  clays  for  the  pro<luction  of  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  i)ottery,  and  with  other  resources  inviting  skill  and  capital  so  numerous  as  to 
forbid,  now  and  here,  the  mention,  might  l»e  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  which,  distributed 
by  the  board  of  education,  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  and  produce  results. 

Other  questions  were  discussed  with  marked  ability  in  this  inaugural 
address,  and  in  his  second,  delivered  two  years  later,  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
duty  of  the  wise  legislator: 

He  will  not  only  hee<l  the  voice  of  the  farm-pro<luopr,  whoso  chief  concern  is  to 
increase  returns  upon  his  sur])liL'«  products,  but,  with  a  statesmanship  looking  beyond 
to-day  and  to  tlie  greater  questions  of  to-morrow,  taking  knowledge  of  the  past  in  other 
and  older  States,  he  will,  while  building  wisely  for  Ialtr>r  that  owns  farms,  ImiM  with 
efjual  wisdom  for  lal>or  that  owns  only  hands — the  men  who  do  not  look  for  greater 
profits,  but  fi)r  bread;  who  care  less  to  keep  the  tax-collector  than  the  wolf  from  their 
doors.  Unless  we  build  wisely  for  these  as  well  as  others,  in  less  than  two  decades  from 
now  there  will  be  formidable  conventions  of  this  great  and  increasing  class,  demanding, 
by  resolution  and  {K>1  it ioal  action,  such  legislation  as  will  fix  their  hours  of  daily  work 
and  the  price  per  dny  for  husking  com.  I  say  these  things  with  the  more  directness  and 
witli  the  greater  l>oIdne«s  liecause,  for  myself,  lown  no  dollar  of  property  but  what  is  in  a 
fann,  and  my  lieart  never  throbs  but  in  sympathy  with  the  toiling  millions  of  my  coun- 
trvmen. 

And  here  is  tlie  gist  of  my  argiiment:  What  we  need  and  must  have  for  the  produ- 
cer, for  the  I«l>orer,  for  the  middleman,  and  for  the  State  is  a  greater  diversification  of 
industry.  We  need  this  not  only  to  employ  surjdus  lalK)r  and  to  furnish  a  market  for 
home  products,  but  we  need  it  also  to  build  up  here  local  marts  of  trade  an<l  manufac- 
tures, instead  of  pouring  all  our  accumulations  into  the  lap  of  great  central  cities,  a  folly 
which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  more  than  one  nation  now  gone  to  decay.  An  eminent 
English  agriculturist  wn>tc  but  a  short  time  since:  *It  is  precisely  l)ecause  British  farm- 
ers have  their  customers,  the  British  manufacturers,  nlinost  at  their  doors,  nnd  that  other 
com-pro«iucing  countries  have  nr»t  such  manufacturers,  that  British  agriculture  is  rich 
and  thriving.*     It  is  said  by  historians  that  the  act  for  which  the  first  Napoleon  will  be 
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best  known  one  hundred  years  from  now  is  the  fact  that  he  encouraged  the  introduction 
and  naturalization  of  beet-sugar  culture  as  a  new  industry  of  the  French  people. 

In  June,  1878,  Governor  Carpenter  delivered  a  long  and  masterly 
address  before  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  Iowa.  It  was  full  of  happy 
suggestions  like  the  following: 

In  order  to  increase  in  knowledge  as  we  ought  we  must  make  the  most  of  time,  and 
to  this  end  we  must  improve  our  machinery,  improve  our  stock,  and  chei^n  our  pro- 
cesses of  transportion.  One  important  feature  in  this  transportation  problem  I 
have  passed  over,  and  that  is  a  wi«e  condensation  of  marketable  commodities.  To-day 
our  canned  fruits,  tomatoes,  and  sweet  com,  bottled  pickles,  dried  beef,  and  many 
of  our  sugar-cured  hams  are  brought  from  an  eastern  market.  We  go  from  our  rich  soils 
to  States  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  fertilizers  to  an  acre  of  ground  to  buy  the  luxuries  which  grow  here  on  natural 
soil.  The  Grange  must  teach  a  wisdom  which  will  doom  such  nonsense.  The  Grange 
must  teach,  also,  that  the  prodigality  of  the  rich  does  not  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  It  is  often  said  if  the  rich  squander  money,  somebody  gets  it;  it  is  distributed  and 
does  somebody  good.  This  is  not  true.  Suppose  a  rich  man  should  hire  labor  to  raise 
com  and  then  gratify  his  caprice  by  burning  the  com;  somebody  would  probably  go 
hungry  for  this  profligacy,  notwithstanding  money  may  have  been  distributed  to  pay 
the  labor  required  to  raise  the  com.  This  principle  holds  good  in  respect  to  all  capital 
squandered  in  gratification  of  vanity  or  passion. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as  Governor  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
appointed,  without  his  knowledge  of  the  design  to  do  so,  Second  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  resigned  after  holding  that  office 
about  fifteen  months.  He  was  influenced  to  take  this  step  at  that  time 
because  another  bureau  officer  was  to  be  dismissed,  as  the  head  of  the 
department  held  that  Iowa  had  more  heads  of  bureaus  than  she  was  entitled 
to,  and  his  resigning  an  office  of  a  higher  grade  saved  a  man  who  deserved 
to  remain  in  government  employ. 

He  was  married  in  March,  1864,  to  Miss  Susan  C.  Burkholder  of  Fort 
Dodge.  They  have  no  children  of  their  own,  but  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Carpenter, 
Miss  Fannie  Burkholder,  has  lived  with  them  from  childhood. 

Governor  Carpenter  has  led  a  pure,  true,  and  upright  life.  Of  the  many 
men  who  served  as  he  did  in  the  commissary  department,  some  managed  to 
save  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  a  salary  of  two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Men  who  **  made  something  out  of  the  army  " 
are  known  to  every  reader  of  mature  years.  Governor  Carpenter  came  out 
about  as  poor  as  he  entered  the  army.  While  in  it  he  was  associated  with 
men  like  Generals  Dodge,  Logan,  Noyes,  and  Thomas,  and  enjoyed  their 
fullest  confidence,  and  he  retains  the  warm  friendship  of  all  of  them  who 
are  yet  living. 

He  has  always  been  a  diligent  and  careful  reader  and  student.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  sat  down  to  seriously  consider  the  subject  of  money- 
making,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  been  ready  to  divide  his  last  dollar 
with  the  destitute. 


MEMBBR8  OF  COKQBSaB. 


HON.  LUCIEN  B.  CASWELL, 


kHE  second  Congreaaional  District  of  WiscouBiD  is  reprewnted  in  tho 
I  National  CoDgress  b;  Lucien  B.  Caawcll,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  who  was 
born  at  Bwanton,  Vermont,  Nocember  37,  1827,  and  was  the  son  of 
Beal  and  Betse;  Caswell,  residents  of  that  State.  When  Lucien  was  but 
three  years  of  age  his  father  died.  In  1837,  he,  with  his  mother  and  ste|>- 
father,  Hr.  Augustus  Churchill,  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  settled  near  the 
place  where  he  now  resides,  a  location  then  far  out  !□  the  wilderness,  ten 
miles  from  anj  white  settlement.  He  obtained  an  education  at  different 
academies  and  at  Beloit  Collefre.  After  leaving  College  he  studied  law  un- 
der the  late  Matt  Carpenter  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1651  wan  admitted  to  the 
Bar.  In  1853  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  has  con- 
tinued it  to  the  present  time,  lie  served  bs  District  Attorney  in  1855  and 
1858.  In  1863,  1873,  and  1874,  he  was  u  member  of  the  Stute  Legislature 
of  Wisconsin.  From  September,  1803,  to  May  5,  1863,  he  was  Commissioner 
of  the  Second  District  Board  of  Enrollment  of  that  Slate.  He  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  National  Republicim  Convention  held  at  Chicago  in  186B.  Be 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-flfth.  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Fortj-sevcnth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vot« 
of  10,041    against  14,800  Democratic,  and  435  Greenback  votes.     In  the 
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Forty-fourth  Congress  he  made  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Centennial  Appro- 
priation Bill,  also  against  the  Electoral  Count  Bill.  In  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railways,  and  made  a  speech 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  grant  of  lands  to  the  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. During  the  same  Congress,  and  since,  he  has  made  speeches  upon 
the  questions  relating  to  the  coinage  of  Silver,  also  upon  the  various  Appro- 
priation Bills,  and  many  other  important  subjects  of  national  legislation. 

Since  the  year  1863  he  has  been  engaged  in  National  Banking,  and  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  largely  interested  in  manufacturing.  He  has 
always  carried  on  various  kinds  of  business  in  connection  with  that  of  his 
regular  profession.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Patents,  and  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mississippi  Levees,  and 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  special  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the 
Pension  Laws. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Caswell  affords  an  encouraging  example  to  young  men 
who  are  leaving  their  comfortable  homes  in  the  East  to  make  their  way  into 
the  far  Wtot,  where  new  lands,  new  climates  and  new  opportunities  offer 
them  fame  and  fortune,  if  they  will  make  the  sacrifices  and  endure  the  hard- 
ships that  for  the  first  few  years  must  attend  the  life  of  the  pioneer. 


HON.  JONATHAN  CHACE. 

OF  BHODB  I8IAND.  • 

^iONATHAN  CHACE,  of  Providence,  represents  the  Second  Congres- 
^81  sional  District  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
f^  United  States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  8,515  against  6,027  for  his  Democratic  competitor, 
and  139  for  other  candidates. 


HON.  MARTIN  L  CLARDY, 

OP  MISSOURI. 

CJjrHE  First  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  is  represented  in  the 
#l|  .  National  Congress  by  Martin  Lewis  Clardy,  who  was  bom  in  St. 
^i  Genevieve  County  in  that  State,  and  was  educated  at  the  St.  Louis 
University  and  the  Virginia  University.  After  completing  his  classical  edu- 
cation he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  Congress  he  had  never  held 
any  political  oflice.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,i87 
against  9,290  for  his  Republican  o]>ponent. 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  CHALMERS, 

OP  MIMUfllPPl. 

^iAMES  R.  CIIALMERS  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
^hI  Mississippi  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  the  son 
^r  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Chalmers,  formerly  United  States  Senator  from 
that  State.  He  was  born  in  Halifax  County  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Jan- 
uary 11,  1831.  In  1889  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  His*  early  education 
was  obtained  at  Holly  Springs,  after  which  he  entered  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, at  which  institution  he  gnuluuted  in  1851.  After  a  thorough  prepara- 
tory study  of  the  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  in  1853.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  District  Attorney  of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Secession  Convention  of  that  State  in  1861,  and 
was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militar}*  Affairs.  In  March,  1861, 
he  entered  the  Confederate  service  and  soon  afterwards  was  elect<;d  Colonel 
of  the  Ninth  MissisHippi  Regiment.  In  1862  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.  In  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  Cavalry  service. 
At  the  time  of  the  surrender,  in  1865,  he  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Division  of  Forrest's  Cavalry  Army  Corps,  composed  of  Armstrong's, 
Adams',  and  Clark's  Brigades.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Mississippi  in  1876  and  1877.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  9,172  against  5,393  for  his  I^publican  opponent. 


HON.  ANDREW  G.  CHAPMAN. 

OF  M ABTLAND. 

OipHE  new  member  from  the  Fiftli  District  of  Maryland,  was  bom  at 
^1  I  La  Plata,  Charles  County,  Md.,  January  17,  1839.  At  the  age  of 
♦'^  eleven  years  he  was  placed  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  continuing 
as  a  student  therein  for  two  years,  when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
returned  home.  After  recuperating  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  Annapo- 
lis, where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1858.  lie  returned  to  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years  in  the  Law  Department  of  that 
institution.  Having  completed  his  university  course  he  went  to  Baltimore 
and  entered  as  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  William  A.  Stewart,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Baltimore  Bar.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ])ractice  of  law 
in  1860.  After  remaining  in  Baltimore  for  three  years  he  returned  to  Charles 
coimty,  and  opened  a  law-oflftce  in  1864,  since  which  time  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate  called  **  Normandy,"  lying  two  miles  east  of  the  Balti- 
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more  and  Potomac  Railroad.  In  1867  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates  from  his  native  county,  and 
was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  served  in  the  sessions  of  1868, 
1870,  and  1872  consecutively.  He  was  a  prominent  candidate  before  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Nominating  Convention  in  1874,  and  also  that  of 
1878,  Hon.  Eli  J.  Henkle  being  the  nominee.  In  1874  General  Chapman 
was  appointed  Aid  and  Inspector-General,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier,  on  the 
staff  of  Governor  Groome,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position  by 
Governor  John  Lee  Carroll.  The  General's  father  was  Hon.  Jno.  G.  Chap- 
man, member  of  Congress  for  two  terms  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland.  He  married  Miss  Susan  P.  A.,  daughter  of  George 
Chapman,  of  Thoroughfare,  Prince  Williams  county,  Va.,  and  died  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  highly  honored 
citizen,  and  his  death  caused  general  regret.  His  wife  survived  him  until 
January  17,  1872,  when  she  died  at  **Glen  Albin,"  Charles  county,  Md. 
General  Chapman  married  November  29,  1871,  his  cousin,  Miss  Helen  Mary, 
daughter  of  Pearson  Chapman,  of  Chapman's  Landing,  Charles  county,  Md. 
In  1879  General  Chapman  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  after  a  most  earnest  and  vigorous  contest,  was  elected  for  the 
fourth  time  to  a  seat  in  that  body  by  the  small  majority  of  three  votes,  it 
being  the  first  time  with  one  exception,  a  Democrat  had  been  elected  in 
Charles  county  since  1871,  when  General  Chapman  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  over  Dr.  Wilmer,  the  leading  Republican  of  that  section  of  the 
State,  by  nearly  two  hundred  majority.  This  result  was  especially  flattering 
when  we  reflect  that  the  negro  population  of  Charles  county  is  nearly  double 
the  white  population,  and  their  vote,  of  course,  in  proportion,  they,  the 
negroes,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  voting  the 
Republican  ticket.  General  Chapman  was  prominently  spoken  of  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  session  of  1880,  but  he  declined  to  enter 
the  contest  for  the  position.  He  was  selected  to  fill  the  important  position 
of  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  various  other  responsi- 
ble positions  on  the  committees  of  that  session.  He  was  vigorously  opposed 
for  the  nomination  to  Congress  by  one  of  the  most  estimable  and  prominent 
citizens  of  his  own  county,  and  by  the  then  Representative  in  Congress  and 
his  many  friends,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  the  delegation  from  his  own 
county  very  handsomely,  and  securing  the  nomination  when  the  convention 
assembled.  The  subsequent  contest  through  which  he  passed  was  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  vigorously  conducted  in  the  whole  State,  his  district, 
the  5th,  being  considered  one  of  the  most  doubtful  ones,  being  formerly 
one  of  the  largest  slaveholding  districts  of  the  whole  country,  but  succeeded 
in  defeating  his  opponent  in  every  county  of  the  district  with  two  excep- 
tions— Charles  and  St.  Mary's — General  Chapman*s  majority  aggregating 
about  1,800  votes. 


itSMBBRB  OF  COSQBBSB. 


HON.  JOHN  6.  CLARK,  it., 

or  aisaoDBi. 
pHE  Elereoth  CoD^reswoDal  District  of  MisBouri  is  represented  io  the 
j  National  House  of  Representatives  by  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  who  was 
boni  at  Fayette,  in  that  State,  January  14,  1831.  Having  acquired 
such  education  as  the  common  Bchoola  of  his  neighborhood  afEorded,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  classical  course,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  Missouri 
Universitj,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  but  two  years.  Upon  leaving 
that  institution  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  General  John  B. 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  having  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  sdenee  in  Mr.  Clark's  office,  he  entered  the  regular  course  of  the  Har- 
vard Law-School,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and,  completing  his  pre- 
paratory studies  there,  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  his  na- 
tive State.  He  continued  in  professional  practice  until  the  coromencement 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant. He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  successively,  Captain,  Major, 
Colonel,  and  Brigadier-Oencral.  He  was  State  and  County  Collector  of 
Howard  County  for  a  period  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  oa  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
17,031,  against  7,870  for  bis  Greenback-Republican  opponent. 


fC7£jr  JftV  OF  TO-DAT. 


H0».  JUDSONC.  CLEMENTS, 


^Mk'K  Representative  from  the  Seventh  Georgia  CongreHtional  District  is 
Jff  Jnil^un  ^-  Clements,  of  Ijjfnyettu,  wlio  wuh  bom  in  the  county  of 
^E  n'«llcer,  in  thut  State,  February  13,  1846,  anil  \»  the  Non  uf  Dr.  Adam 
^— ^tn  and  Mary  W,  H.  (Park)  ('Icroents,  who  were  both  nntiveit  of 

Judfon  C.  was  prevented  by  the  Civil  war  from  obtaining  a  thorough 
.Ka-iiion,  but  Buccccded  in  acquiring  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
^A  blanches  in  the  achoola  of  Walker  County.  In  1804  he  entered  the 
.  fjjerate  army  aa  a  private,  and  was  aubseciuently  promoted  to  the  rank 
^  I'iist  Lieutenant.  He  waa  wounded.  .luly  22d  of  tlinl  year,  in  a  battle  near 
AiUnta. 

In  1808  he  eomtnenceil  the  study  of  law  at  the  Cumberland  University, 
,ra»  ailniitted  to  tlie  IJar  at  Lafayette,  and  eommenced  practice  at  that  place. 
In  18'1  '"^  ""*  County  School  Coraminsioner.  In  1873  lie  was  elected 
Kcprca'utativc  to  the  State  Le^slaturc  of  Georgia  for  tvo  ycRra,  and 
In  1874  was  reelected.  In  1877  lie  was  elected  State  Senator  from  the 
Jtorty-foiirth  Senutorinl  DistricI,  On  the  2fith  day  of  August,  1881,  he  wiw 
nominated  for  Kcprescntativc  to  the  Forty-aevuiithCoDgTCBa,ttndwa£  elected 
as  a  Deinucrat, 


MEHBBRS  OF  C0JITORBS8. 


HON.  THOMAS  R.  COBB, 


kHE  Representative  to  thp  Conf^w  of  the  United  States  from  tha 
1  Second  CongresaioDiil  Dintrict  of  Iniiiana  is  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  of 
VinceaocB,  who  whs  born  in  Lawrence  County,  in  that  State,  July  2, 
1838.  lie  was  reared  on  a  fann.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
common  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  subsequently  attended  the  Bloom- 
ington  Uuivcrsity.  From  1853  to  18C7  he  practiced  law  at  Bedford,  since 
which  he  has  resided  and  practiced  at  Vineennca.  In  1852  he  was  commis- 
sioned Major  of  militia  by  the  Governor  of  Indiana.  HS  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate  of  Indiana  from  1858  to  186G.  In  1868  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  Elector.  In  1876  he  was  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Dem- 
ocratic Convention.  In  the  Mime  year  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Kational 
Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  which  nominated  Tildcn  and  Hen- 
dricks. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fiftli  and  Forty-aiith  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-sovcnth  Congress.  n»  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  18,443, 
against  14,676  for  hiH  Repiibliean  opi>onent. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  now  serving  his  third  temi  in  Congress.  He  has  niready 
dcmonBtrated  his  fitness  for  the  position,  by  his  careful  attention  to  the 
wants  of  his  constituents  and  the  requirements  of  his  high  office,  in  respect 
of  the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 


PUBLIO  MBN  OF  TO-SAT. 


HON.  WALPOLE  G.  COLERICK, 

%ALPOLE  G.  COLERICK,  of  Fort  Wayne,  who  repreaenU  the 
\  Twelfth  CoD^^ressioDal  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Natioaal  House 
of  Representatives,  was  born  at  Port  Wajne,  August  1,  1849.  He 
has  always  continued  to  reside  in  the  place  of  his  nativity;  illustrating  that 
a  political  man  may  be  of  some  account  in  his  own  country,  eren  though  a 
prophet  may  not.  He  was  educated  at  the  schoolH  in  his  vicinity,  and 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  county  where  he  resides,  and 
commenced  practice  soon  afterwards  at  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  has  continued 
to  have  a  lucrative  and  successful  business  ever  since.  He  was  never  par- 
ticularly an  aspirant  for  political  honors,  preferring  that  if  any  such  were  in 
store  for  him  the  office  should  seek  the  man.  rather  than  the  man  the  office. 
But  his  friends  and  fellow-ciliEcns  were  not  long  in  discovering  his  abilitie» 
and  fitness  for  public  life,  and  causing  the  office  not  only  to  seek  but  to  find 
him.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  redtected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,800  against  17,080 
for  his  Republican  opponent.  Mr.  Colerick  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  in 
the  House,  and,  having  already  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  dischai^  of 
his  public  duties,  may  hoi>e  for  further  favor  from  those  who  have  honored 
him  and  whom  he  has  honored. 


MEMtiERfi  OF  COXQRESS. 


HON.  GEO.  L  CONVERSE, 

kllB  Representative  of  tlic  Twelfth  ('ongTCwdonnl  Distriet  of  Ohio,  in 

I  the  National  ('unRTCss,  isi  Oeorgc  I,.  Converse,  of  Coliinibun,  who  wiw 
born  lit  Gedrgeavillc,  Frunklin  Coiinty,  in  that  Stnte,  June  4,  1827. 
TTnving  availed  himKcIf  of  iiueh  iKlvnotUKCH  iw  were  alTon]e<{  iit  the  publin 
dchoolfl  in  hia  neigblwrhotiil,  lie  etitere<l  nnmvi11<>  Collejru,  Ohio,  and  gruil- 
unted  at  that  inBtitution  in  the  eliiiw  of  1840.  Shortly  after  leaving  college 
lie  commcnceil  the  Ktudy  of  law,  unil  was  uilmitted  to  the  Bar  in  18.11,  sinei- 
whirh  time  he  huK  ciinlinui-il  in  the  ]>rai-liec  of  \\U  (irofesKion  at  (.'iiliimiiUH, 
Ohio,  He  represented  bin  <:onnty  in  the  IIoiim-  iif  Hepn'wntativeD  of  Ohiu 
in  the  years  1W!0,  1801,  18112,  l«ii:(.  l«T:t,  1HT4,  187.'*,  and  187(1.  unii  woh 
Speaker  of  the  IIoukb  in  f he  yeiirH  18T:t  ami  IH7J.  In  irtlM  and  I8ftri  he 
wan  a  member  of  tlie  Ohio  Stale  Senate.  He  whh  t-leeted  to  the  Forty-cixlh 
CongrpHs,  and  reoleetcd  to  the  Forty-seventh  ConKM'ss,  an  a  Dcnuw-rat,  by  a 
vote  of  31,071)  ogainnt  17,484  for  liin  ]tepnl>lieHii  opponeiit.  There  are  few 
mi'n  in  C'ongreiw  who  pnwied  IhnuiKl)  ft  many  year*  of  serviee  in  the  State 
IjCfrialutiires  of  their  resiMclivc  Stales  prior  to  <-nleriiif;  the;  wider  tlild  ot 
national  Icginlutiun  a&  did  .Mr.  t'onverHe.  Brlii^in^'  with  Iiim  such  jirolitable 
and  extensive  ex|icrienee  in  law-makini;,  he  n'liilily  lienmies  onc'  of  the  moat 
clHeient  memlM-rs  of  that  ImhIv. 
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I'VHLIV  UfCN  OF  TOUA Y. 


HON.  PHILIP  COOK. 

UF  UmiMlA. 

IHILIV  (MOK,  vt  Ameriias.  wlio  r.'iir.'sfiils  thf  Thinl  fongrMWonal 
l>iHtrii-t  of  llvurj^  ill  thi>  ('nn^roBs  i>f  the  I'uttinl  Starrs,  vcag  bora  in 
Tuijy^  t'ouutv  ill  thHt  9tMv.  Juty  ;ll.  tlSlT.  Hi-  wad  Mlucateil  ut 
(>gk'thi>r|M-  I'uivi-rsitv,  rtiul  liiw  at  the  ruivi-rtity  of  Virginia,  and  after- 
wiinla  waHUtlniittitl  to  the  Biir.  Hf  hiisi'uutitiuiil  to  pnctici;  hid  pruf^dfiou. 
whvu  not  utherwLst-  wcupii-d.  to  tlu-  piTsii'iil  timt-.  lu  IS39  he  wau  uitfrtiil 
to  tUi'  Statv  Si'iuttt.'  o(  lii-yritiii.  itnil  wns  rvetwtcil  to  that  body  in  lIWO  and 
ItHiH.  IK-  Willi  i-liX'tt-d  a  itii-mbiT  of  the  Stuto  (.'oiivfiitioti  uf  If«}.).  cuIIihI  hy 
Pn-nidviil  Jiihiisoii.  lu  April.  19ltl.  hi>  I'liti'ivd  tin.-  ConfiHlt^ratt.-  araiy  »s  ;■ 
privultr,  iDid  »ii>  substiiiioiitly  proiiiottil  to  the  nmk  "f  Fir*!  Lii-utvnaut. 
LimtiiMiit-loliniil.   (.'utuiti'l.   and   in   IWJt  wiw   miidt;    BriijnidiiT-Kfncnil. 

Ciciiinil  tiiok  was  I'lwtid  to  tlie  Thiny-niiiUi  foiiirresw,  Imt  w.-tj-  not 
uduiitti-d  to  II  -Hilt.  He  wiis  t-IriK-vl  to  \\w  Fortv-thin).  Forfy-finirth, 
b'orty-lifth,  and  Forly-sixlh  Onii;r.-«.i'K.  iiml  neli.ti-d  to  the  F'irty -wvi-ntii 
fuiinri'Si,  :is  u  Ui-niotnil,  by  ;i  vi.tr  of  '.Vl-i  iiif:iiii>t  :l.-I4')  for  his  Ri-piihlii'an 
0|>|K>iii'iit.  Mt  is  very  |H>|.iitiir  anioii^  the  [K-opl.'  nf  hi-  -^iiti-.  ;ind  m-v,.r 
fiiil,^  lu  uivr  full  forvr  ;i(i.l  I'lTi'it  to  llK-ir  idt-as  and  wisti.-  >vhHi  it  lii-s 
>killii»  his  iH'wiT  to  dn  ^  in  th.-  body  of  wiiirll  ii>'  i'  :i  ni<'m<H'r. 


MEMBEBS  OF  CONORESH. 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  COX, 


kNE  of  the  oldest  membcre  of  the  National  Hdubo  of  ReprcsentfttiTes 
s  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Con,  of  New  York  City.  He  was  bom  at  ZaneB- 
villc,  Ohio,  September  80,  1634.  He  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, and  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  B.  I.,  uraduating  nt  the  latter 
institution  in  the  class  of  1840.  After  leaving  college  he  chose  for  his  pro- 
fession the  practice  of  law,  and  as  soon  as  he  hod  completed  a  preparatory 
course  of  study  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  began  practice.  In  1653-4 
he  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  "  Columbus  Statesman,"  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  I6S5  ho  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Lejipttion  to  Peru.  In  1864 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  ani5 
in  1808  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Democrats 
at  New  York.  He  was  elected  from  the  Columbus  District,  in  Ohio,  to  the 
Thirty-flfth,  Thirty-sixth.  Thirty -seventh,  und  Thirty-eighth  Congresses. 
In  1805  he  removed  to  New  York  City.  He  was  elected  to  the  FoHy-flrst 
imd  Porty-second  Congresses,  and  was  the  candidate  of  tlic  Dcmorrats  and 
Liberal  Republicans  for  Representative -at -large  to  the  Forty-thinl  Congresa, 
but  was  defeated,  though  ho  made  an  excellent  canvass  and  ran  ahead  of 
bin  ticket  largely  nt  the  cicetion.     U|H>n  the  decease  of  Hon.  James  Brooks 
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'Mr.  Cox  was  elect  oil  to  take  his  place  in  the  Forty -thinl  Congresji.  and  was 
reelected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  ap]H^inted  Speaker  /»rv  t^fm. 
of  the  H«uise  on  June  7,  187t>,  and  on  June  It^h  of  the  same  rear  was 
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ek-cieil  to  that  position,  anvl  tilleil  it  until  June  24,  1S76,  when  he  vai-ated 
the  Chair.  He  was  electeil  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  reelected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,025.  against 
7.162  for  his  Republican  opponent. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Cox's  debates  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  characteristic  speech  made  by 
him  January  10.  1S76.  when  the  Amnesty  Bill  was  under  disi^ussion.  and  it 
tras  urged  by  Republican  members  that  the  ex-President  of  the  Confederacy 
should  be  an  exception  to  its  provisions.  >lr-  Cox  reviewed  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  question  from  1S69.  when  he  first  intnxluced  a  bill  of  unre- 
stricted amnesty,  anempting  to  show  that  the  very  legislation  now  proposed 
and  objected  to  by  Republican  members  had  been  approveil  by  them,  and 
that  in  the  Fortv-third  Consjress  the  Committee  on  Rules  unanimou>lv 
reiH>rted  the  bill  of  a  general  amnesty  for  the  South.  Mr.  Cox  then 
in«(uirv\l : 

^^lio  ooa«rim;e«I  ihar  Committee  at  that  rime?  Jame«  G.  Blaine.  Sreiker  and  tx  cfKcw 
Chairman  of  the  CL»mmitMe on  Buie**  Jamr*  A.  Gir^eM :  He  ^nll  >:dLii«i<  oar  n«x ly.  I  am 
:•.  1 :,  :*'.r  an  imex<vp:ionaI  amne*ry.  I  •««*  i:  in  hU  l^oignanr  *mLle.  Horace  Maynari. 
>a:nu'rl  -I.  Rau-i^I.  ani  amotker,  who  perhap*  i*  n»:'t  a^  good  a*  the  re*:  •-■l* the  Ccimirtee- 
H.  w  cau  I  I'icZ'irf  the  *oeiw  of  that  new  tran>fi?arati«3a?  I  was  n»jok"*»i  In  my  heart  -^f 
he,-<r:>.  I:  '.-^  kc:  like  the  z»»l  old  times  asain.  I  wantetl  si-methini:  of  the  kini.  My 
hedr:  hA'L  \vva  y^nra'.Jiz  for  these  men  wh'>  ha^l  been  «?rrinz-  I  wanted  rherr.  laurk  a^in 
in  th-*  trnok  «  :*  the  tri.^verrment.  W':.*n  Mr.  Mavnari  maie  the  rp^co!i:t:«:c  r>  swart 
rVririrv-  .la :  i.C  rorm  *h<^ce,  a*  ::  wrrv.  w::h  a  -s-rir^fm:!!  l:j:h:.  The  other  jvntlemaa 
Mr.  'virn-::!  i  frr::  Or.:-'  'i«»e::ir'l  to  hare  an  aar^>Ie  arimi  h:<  :p.'W.  An-i  l*  :'^r  the> 
ir»:i;:!-:::.::i  :r«  m  P'rQn.sylv:ia.i:J,  •*::;•*.  h-»  ■^■j.-  ^"•^mine*:  with  a  kin:  "f  Centenniil  h.iio. 
A-  !'■  r  !>.e  j^nr'eman  fr»?m  Main**.  1  oan  rvcall  ho^  he  I'Vi*."!  -^n  rhit  i>x*a>i«.c.  In*t:nor 
with  >t-a:f?  '.irri"t:o  iish:.  be  r*r:i:!n':-i-i  n:e  ■  r*  the  A:*v*a!vTr:-:  :izi\z*^[  wh--  *h'nv  -i*  ".n.:ht 
an-i  l^Huriv:'.  it  wai^  fm  >>*>>: 'le  to  '.t.'  k  -r-  n  hirs.  .  .  .  N-t^  mhi:  -i  oh.in;»f  have  ■»*• 
here  ti"^iay!  aii-i  tor  v'zsz  varp«>«e?  Why  •:«-  v'.t;  r-r-:**-***?  n-^'x-  y-  cr  <-wxi  r  .rx-ure?  ^IHiy 
ri'.ike  ex-.vT'Ti'-n?  Why  n»»t  breathe  thi»  ^iiiTi'.  vf  Sir  Th'^mit-  Bp-wt;  wh:o::  1  '.ccv  -iaote^i 
hr.-*.-:  '  Y  .u  ?h«.'ul-i  iraw  the  carta;  a  S-r  r'le  ;  ur> -m?  ■:'  ".:Mlnj:  :a"'.:ri-.'  N--  rarriii 
•■.ir-i"  c.  !'.r  :h.it  :*  no  parion  at  all.  «l**r:rlen;en  will  an  i  that  •  ur.  ::* :;«  :  in  :h:*  w..r!«:. 
in  the  other. 

>lr.  C'^x  went  on  to  say  that  he  ha«l  hi-i  fears  of  **  i^irty  emergency.  an«i 
that  th*'  bill  wotiW  -i^asj*  away'  a.s  it  pa."i:H.-^l  inti^  the  Svsate."  S«^^n  after. 
Mr.  Ci'X  tiNik  a  more  M-'riita"*  ti^-c»?,  ac«l  ^i«l: 

But  I  remem'er.  in!  th**  r».*Q:Ir::::in  '"  r.i  M  i.'n-'  rn^v  recu"  rh'»  M*^*.  :':  it  i  memVr 
of  the  H-  u-e.  .1  :;-t:n  J-:! -!:►*'.  z>::\''.--.::.i:'.  :-■::.  r'-nn--  vin:  •  r.-  \  :•■«■•.:'>--!.  T-:  ^j?-  W.x^i- 
WTiri.  •  c-  r  •"-»i*  *  ::■-  >.-k  :  -  -»^i :  :'..'■  •  n-  l:::i:-*-t  ..a-:  tT-iir-—  \:.:  !*-.i!r.:.  I  think 
I -^  ..  >*•'.:  '.'  •■  r  :::f  "  «rr:-n:  :' tl>.'  j»-u ■;••:;; -n.  I:  *  .L-i  .irt-.-r  C-— ;-  .  . :  rv"-.--.™:  the 
TIr-  r»-*-  •>  :n  ■-i*  ::v :"-;;.-.  The  ISalmi-t  t»^c,oIiei  his  hjjr?  an«i  "r  k-  :'  rr!:  ::  :.:e  lyric 
ftin-r--  .:'  .jrHrulu::i:n: 
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1.  When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cftjitivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream. 

2.  Then  wfts  our  month  filled  with  laughter  and  our  tongue  with  pinging:  Then 
said  they  among  the  heathen,  the  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 

8.     The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them  whereof  we  are  glad. 
4.    Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord,  ai*  the  streams  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Cox  gave  very  finely  the  historical  events  referred  to  in  the  Psalm, 
when  the  Roman  General,  who  had  conquered  Philip  of  Macedon,  j)ro- 
claimed  by  a  herald  to  the  Grecians  whom  he  had  conquered,  gathered  at 
the  time  at  the  Isthmian  Games,  entire  and  perpetual  release  from  the  nile 
of  Rome,  making  the  day  to  them  a  national  jubilee.  He  expressed  his 
earnest  hope  that  some  herald  from  Philadelphia,  that  Centennial  year, 
might  proclaim  a  similar  deliverance  to  the  South;  closing  with  these 
words:  **Then  a  glorious  blessed  light  coming  from  above — the  white 
radiance  of  eternity  itself — will  shine  upon  architrave,  pillar,  and  dome  of 
the  temple  of  our  American  freedom.'* 

The  sjwaker  took  his  seat  amidst  great  applause,  the  members  enjoying 
particularly  his  allusions,  both  *' grave  and  gay,"  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion then  in  preparation  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Cox  has  long  been  recognized,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  a 
man  of  varied  attainments,  eminent  ability,  and  ready  wit.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  gives  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and  constantly 
contributes  to  newspajKirs  and  periodicals.  We  have  but  to  glance  over  the 
alx)ve  record  of  his  life  to  discover  that  the  two  intelligent  constituencies 
whom  he  has  had  the  honor  to  represent  in  the  National  councils  have  not 
failed  to  appreciate  hun. 


HON.  THOMAS  CORNELL, 

or  MEW  YORK. 

QJpHOMAS  CORNELL,  of  Rondout,  represents  the  Fifteenth  Congres- 
^J  I  sional  District  of  New  York  in  the  National  Congress.     He  was 
^^  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
18,845  against  17,991  for  his  Democratic  comiKititor. 


'  HON.  GEORGE  W.  COVINGTON, 

OF   MARTLAND. 

CSfrnE  new  member  of  the  House  from  the  First  District  of  Maryland  was 
^R  ;  born  September  12,  1838,  in  Berlin,  Worcester  County,  Marjiand, 
^^  and  is  the  youngest  son  of  Isaac  Covington  and  Amelia  Franklin. 
His  parents  were  descendants  of  the  early  English  settlers  upon  the  Eastern 
Shore.  He  was  educated  at  Buckingham  Academy,  a  classical  institution 
of  considerable  local  reputation.     Mr.  Covington  read  law  with  the  late 
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.ludtre  John  R.  Fmnklin,  his  cousin,  and  afterwanls  atteuiUil  the  law  school 
at  Harvard  University.  He  entered  iiolitiis  in  1S63,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date ioT  State's  Attornev  of  Worcester  Countv,  but  wa^s  defeated  bv  hi* 

*  •  • 

Republican  opponent  throuirh  the  active  interference  of  the  militan'  at  the 
|wlls  under  the  onler  of  General  Schenck.  who  was  then  commanding  the 
Deitartment  of  Maryland.  In  IS^  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  but  was  defeattnl  by  the  same  influences,  a  lai^  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  county  being  prevented  from  voting.  In  both  years  he 
made  an  active  canvass  of  the  county  in  the  face  of  certain  defeat.  In  1^«57, 
when  the  elective  franchise  was  restored  to  the  ])eople  of  Maryland,  he  was 
again  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  against  his  wishes  and  consent,  for 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  framed  our  present  State  Constitution, 
and  was  electeil  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Mr.  Connjrton  was  one  of  the 
voongest  members  of  that  convention,  and  served  on  the  Judiciarv  Conunit- 
tee  of  that  body.  He  was  prevented  from  actively  partici]«ting  in  its 
ivoceedings  owing  to  serious  illnesfs.  which  left  him  in  impaired  health, 
lasting  for  about  9even  years,  and  which  kept  him  for  that  length  of  time 
from  active  practice  of  his  profession. 

From  that  time  unril  his  nomination  for  Congress,  he  has  never  sought 
office  or  allowed  his  name  to  go  beforv  a  convention  for  posirion.  although 
his  name  was  prominently  menrioned  for  the  judgeship  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  lat<  Judge  Franklin:  but  he  peremptorily  refused  the  use  of 
his  name  in  that  cv^nnection.  when  he  learned  that  the  name  of  Judge  Wil?«>n 
•  who  was  apjxnnted  and  afterwards  elected  •  would  be  presented. 

In  1>^"^.  when  the  svstrm  of  Free  Public  Sch^¥>ls  was  isaucurattr^i  m 
Marv'.and.  he  was  unanimouslv  tt-ndered.  bv  the  S<ho^:'l  B^^ani  of  the  cx^untv. 
the  i«"si::on  •■f  Secrvtarv  aad  Tn[-asurer.  and  tix>k  a  livelv  interest  and 
ai-tivr  }>art  in  putiin:;  the  system  in  succt^^^ful  operation.  He  served  m  thi> 
itiitti.:tv  ihrve  vrars.  In  IST^.  withfUt  anv  action  on  his  T»n,  he  w:is 
unacimouslv  rendi-reii  thr  office  of  Examiner.  Secretarv.  and  TnrAsurer.  and 
a^r*-e\i  for  two  vears. 

Alwivs  takinjr  a  sreat  inter*^  in  the  fr«-  puMic  >4.h>:ls.  he  has  b«ten 
conaevttri  with  them  in  one  way  or  an^-chrr  sim^  t-t-  sysccEi  was  a*.vj<c*: 
in  the  Scate,  Krini:  now.  and  havin:;  b»-rn  f-r  n:ar.y  vr^irs.  Chairman  ^f  :hr 
RxiTvi  K*  Tz:\<Urr<  of  :hr  HL:h  >  h  v-I  at  Snow  H:!!. 

Mr.  Cov:r.4r:o=  ha-  be^r:  f  r  -*rT.ril  vrars  i-  -nr«  :^-.2  w::h  a".',  the  var:-.i^ 
public  r-tvnvr.'S^-s  -f  :he  *.v^:::t.  Ht  Wi>  one  -A  ".hir  .  rl^-il  i-.-rrr^n:.  rs 
of  :he  AVt-7v-^:rr  Railr.vi^l  Co=:;Ary.  :hr  -u..r>rNr  f  -srhih  :.:  ass:</-i  ::i 
^^v^^^ini:  i^y  his  inz-rr.^  an  i  n^i--.  A-i  i-  nrw  v  nr  :  ::-  IXr^^jt  r>^  and 
o^"^r.>rI  !•:  The  v:n:;iAny. 

Att^r  hi-  r  >r-i::ar::n  :.r  Coz^rre?^-  whi.h  ''a-  mi^tr  ir  S '.  t-rnVrr  :i<. 
o^^r  ri-rh:  *>^=:;>:::t  rs.  he  nii-ie  iz  Acrive  .-jn.  j.-^  i  --->  !>:<-.:.  vvzi-»<f«i 
of  .i^h:  ^'-unties,  ^r  i  ^^^  rl.vTei  rj  :hr  LvT-Tr  ni:*;  t::t  :  :2.4s;,  --rir^ 
ah-A^i  f  :r^  PTv<:i:zr:^  ::  «r:.  and  b^inj  ^  s^~  :  -A  ••  -:r.-  -':.•  '^.^ 
y.  .':  ^"*.  "s>iJ  na.  « .rcn^i  n. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX. 

|ILLIAM  RUFFIN  COX  of  RaieiKli,  who  representH  the  Fourth 
[  Congre!(sif>nal  DiBtrict  of  North  Carolina  in  thi«  Confp'cBa  of  the 
itcd  States,  wa.s  boru  in  Halifax  County,  North  Corolinn,  March 
4,  1831.  His  father,  Thomai  Cox.  died  when  William  waa  five  years  old, 
aud  in  1841  his  widowed  mother  removed  with  him  to  Nashville,  Tcnn., 
where  ho  graduated  at  Franklin  College  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  In 
1H.')3  lie  graduated  at  the  Leiianon  Law-School.  Soon  after  he  settled  in 
Nashville  and  entered  into  jiartncrbhip  with  Hon.  .Toliii  J.  Ferpuson,  s 
hiwyer  of  very  extcnitive  praetiee  in  tlmt  city.  lu  Ifl-li  he  re-vitiited  the 
old  homestead  in  North  Carolina,  made  a  tour  of  the  Ijakes.  and  during  his 
visit  there  met  Jliss  Penelope  B.  Butler,  a  very  RccomiiliRhed  lody,  whom 
two  years  Inter  ho  made  his  wife.  He  continued  his  praetice  of  law  at 
Nashville  till  the  latter  part  of  IW",  when  he  returned  to  his  native  State 
and  engaged  in  planting  in  Edgeconib  County.  In  1859  he  removed  to 
Raleigh,  and  became  owner  of  the  home  where  he  now  resides.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  eivi!  war  lie  had  ii  large  property  in  slaves,  and,  deeming 
,  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  himself  and  the  State,  he  early  tendcre<l  his  ser- 
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vict's  in  lH*half  of  tlu?  cause  of  the  Southern  Confedenicy.  Having  aided  in 
the  etjuipment  of  an  artiUery  company,  he  was  en«^aged  in  recniiting  one 
of  infantry  when  (tovernor  Ellis  appointed  him  Major  of  the  2d  Regiment 
of  the  N.  (\  S.  T.  After  the  transfer  of  these  troops  to  the  Confederate 
States'  service  he  remained  with  tliem  until,  by  successive  promotions,  he 
iH'came  Brigadier-Oenenil.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  Ram- 
suer's  celel)nited  brigjide,  to  which  were  then  added  parts  of  two  regiments, 
and  with  this  enlarged  command,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  he  maintained  the 
former  prestige  of  that  brigade.  Although  during  the  war  he  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  had  thnu^  horses  shot  under  him,  he  yet  came  out  of  the  con- 
flict with  but  slight  iH»rmanent  injury.  While  on  furlough,  in  consequence 
of  wounds  he  had  received  at  (^hancellorsville,  he  was  tendered  an  imiwrt- 
ant  civil  office  by  his  friends,  who  then  were  anxious  he  should  leave  the 
service:  but  he  jH^remptorily  declined  to  abandon  his  comrades  in  arms,  and 
hasteneil  to  the  fn>nt  l>efore  his  wounds  were  healed.  He  remained  with 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and  on  that 
eventful  morning,  in  command  of  his  division,  made  the  last  chargt*  ujx^n 
the  Ftnleral  lines.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  estate  being  embarrassed, 
he  acct^ptwl  the  Presidency  of  a  leading  railroad  company,  and  also  resumed 
his  im>fessional  practice.  In  1808  he  was  elected  Solicitor  for  the  Metropol- 
itan District,  an  office  of  great  n»sj>onsibility,  which  jxwiition  he  filled  with 
great  ability  for  a  iK*riwl  of  six  years.  He  was  ap|)ointe4l  Judge  of  the 
Su|H»rior  Court  in  1877.  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  he  displayed 
the  Simie  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  had  Ix'fore  distinguished  him. 
One  of  tlie  most  im^K>rtant  cases  which  he  was  calleil  ujwn  to  decide 
invoUod  a  question  of  conllict  of  juristliction  between  the  State  and  Feiieral 
governments.  The  matter  assumeil  national  impi^rtance.  Dissenting  from 
the  opinion  of  two  of  his  s<'nior  ass^x-iatt^,  he  held  in  favor  of  the  General 
Government,  and  was  sul>stH]uently  sustaineil  in  that  opinion  by  b*>th  the 
Supreme  Court  of  his  State  and  that  i^f  the  Unittd  States.  In  1865  he 
resigni\i  his  judgeship  and  resununi  his  professional  practiiv,  carrying  with 
him  the  highest  esteem  of  the  ]H.H>ple  for  his  im|>jirtiality  and  uprightness 
in  the  dis<*harge  of  his  judicial  office.  In  June,  1S79,  he  delivered  the 
literarv  addr\»ss  at  Trinitv  Colleire.  an»l  it  was  rt^!j::\n.UHl  as  one  i-f  his  l^est 
efforts.  He  also  delivereil  able  addresses  at  the  Oxft>r\l  Or|>han  Asylum, 
an  institution  foundtnl  bv  the  MasfMiio  fniteniitv.  and  before  the  Nor- 
mal  S^hvH^l  of  the  State  University.  In  a  s^^t-ch  madt-  by  him  not  long 
sini^e  at  Norfolk,  ^1r::inia.  he  g;ive  uttenmce  to  the  followinir  taV|uent 
jvissage:  **  While  vicwiiii:  the  irravos  which  {vissi<>n  lias  made,  wlure  valor 
sUt^|»^  on  the  s«mI  of  Virjir.ia.  aiitl  as  a  n^^pn'sentative  of  my  noMo  old 
Stale,  I  hen'  prvH-Iaim  t!;:it  ariii^r.i:  their  surviv::^:  dure  sh«H;Id  be  {vaoe, 
and  all  se^'tional  jeal-^v^ic-i  and  a"im.>sLties  W  f.-ri:'^tt^:i.  With  us  :i>  war 
is  over,  and  bnivo  r.ion  will  c-^t  wr.ir:j!e.  after  the  co:::!i»t  is  i."vIvhi.  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  q";irTt!.  -r  :i-  t  ^  wV.  •  u'-  :  tho  K-t  •■:  :!:•.  r.d.:."  Judge 
Cox  was  elei'tevl  to  the  F^rtv-s*.vcii:Li  Con;::n.ss  by  a  niLtj.rlty  of  i.:.U6  vote*. 


MfMlifUS  OF  COIfUUSSS. 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  CRAPO, 

>|pONQRE8SMAN  CRAPO  is  the  only  son  of  &  distinguished  Governor 
•H\\  of  Michigan,  a  man  so  remarknble  for  exceptional  mental  ability  that 

^^  a  sketch  of  the  son  would  be  ineomplcto  without  a  more  than  jinnfin^ 
allusion  to  the  father.  Henry  Itowland  Crapo,  the  immediate  ancestor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Congressmnn,  was  a  man  whose  life  deserves  a  place  in 
the  knowledf:^  and  remembrance  of  the  yuuiig.  Bom  the  son  of  a  pnor 
furmer  of  Dartmouth,  in  Bristol  County,  Massachusetts,  his  pro8(>ective 
piitrimony  was  a  rocky,  sea-side  farm.  Books  were  seareo  in  his  fatliev's 
house,  for  the  sterile  ocres  hardly  Hufficed  to  provide  the  every-day  necessi- 
ties of  life.  The  Iwy  seemed  born  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge- 
He  v/a»  a  student  from  the  day  he  had  mastered  the  alphabet.  There  being 
no  dictionary  in  his  father's  house,  the  Ind  undertook  to  become  his  own 
lexicographer  in  tl)c  herculean  task  of  preparing  an  English  dictionary 
which  should  suffice  for  his  dnily  needs.  He  procured  some  jmtwr,  and 
making  a  blank  book,  Iwgan  eo])ying  into  it  every  word,  known  or  unknown, 
which  he  encountered  in  his  reading.  Opjiosite  each  word  he  placed  the 
meaning,  which  he  elicited  by  carefully  stuilying  the  context  in  whici)  the 
word  had  been  found.     Botnetimes  u  book  which  hud  been  loaned  him 
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afforded  new  meanings  for  words  already  in  liis  dictionary,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  was  so  earnest  tliat  he  frecjuently  walked  to  New  Bedford 
to  consult  books  in  the  Town  Librar}-.  lie  was  exceedingly  careful  to  give 
each  word  its  various  shades  of  meaning.  By  hanl  self -study  he  fitted  liim- 
self  for  teaching,  and  became  the  master  of  the  village  school.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  New  Bedford  and  took  up  the  business  of  land  sur- 
veying. Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  and 
we  find  him  in  a  few  years  holding  the  ofllce  of  (Mty  Treasurer  and  Trustee 
of  the  ])ublic  library*,  the  first  absolutely  free  library  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world.  Mr.  Crapo  became  an  enthusiastic  amateur  horticulturist, 
and  published  a  lK>ok  on  that  subject.  Besides  l>eing  a  keen  student  and 
lover  of  books,  he  was,  withal,  a  good  business  man,  and  made  money  by 
investments  in  the  whale  fishery.  Ilis  removal  to  Michigan  was  occasioned 
by  an  extensive  purchase  of  timber  lands.  RemoWng  to  the  Peninsular 
State  in  1857,  Mr.  Crapo  became  interested  and  active  in  jwlitics,  and  in 
1865  he  was  elected  Governor,  holding  that  office  until  1869,  the  year  of  his 
death. 

Congressman  Crapo,  who  was  the  only  son  of  a  family  of  ten  cMldren, 
was  bom  on  the  ancestral  farm  at  Dartmouth  on  the  16th  of  ^fay,  1830.  lie 
was  educated  at  the  New  Bedford  public  schools,  and  prepared  for  college 
at  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  gniduated  from 
Yale.  His  father,  not  at  that  time  a  wealthy  man,  aided  the  son  to  the 
extent  of  his  abilities,  appreciating,  perhaps,  more  than  most  fathers  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education.  Young  Crapo  while  in  college  earned 
what  he  could  toward  pajing  the  expenses  of  his  course.  Subse<iuent  to  his 
graduation  he  studied  law  at  the  Dane  law  school  at  Cambridge,  continuing 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  that  sterling  gentleman  and  sound  lawyer.  Gov- 
ernor Clifford,  in  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Crajjo  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
Februar}-,  1855,  and  in  the  following  April  was  chosen  City  Solicitor,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  twelve  years.  He  did  not  accompany 
his  father  to  Michigan. 

In  1856,  the  year  preceding  his  father's  removal  West,  he  began  his 
active  political  life  by  stum])ing  Southeastern  Massachusetts  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton,  the  first  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidencv.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear  he  was  chosen  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives.  The  following  year  he  was  tendered  the  State 
Senatorship  for  his  district,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor,  believing  a 
lack  of  property  inconapatible  with  jwrfect  indejwndence  of  |)olitical  action. 
Mr.  CrajK)  continued  to  share  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  New  Bedfonl, 
so  generously  bestowed  in  former  years  on  his  father.  He  was  chosen  Chair- 
man of  the  commission  on  the  introdiictinn  of  water,  and  subsequently 
became  Chairman  of  the  Water  Board,  holding  that  office  from  1865  to  1875. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Mechanics  National  bank  of  New 
Bedford.  He  is  identified  witli  the  develo])ment  of  New  Bedford  into  a 
manufacturing  city,  and  is  a  Director  of  the  Wamsutta  corporation.     He  has 
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had  his  full  share  of  civic  honors,  and  enjoys  the  respect  and  cordial  liking 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  First  Massachusetts  Congressional  district,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented since  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  by  Mr.  CrajK),  is  a  remarkably  con- 
servative district.  The  people  are  noted  for  their  steadfast  adlierence  to  a 
Representative  of  their  liking.  Congressman  Bufhngton  sat  for  the  district 
fourteen  years,  while  another  First-district  Congressman  held  office  for 
twenty-two  years.  Mr.  Crajw  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Buffington.  The  conventions 
which  renominated  him  for  the  Forty-fiflh  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses  each 
conferred  that  honor  upon  him  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the 
Forty-sixth  he  held  a  place  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Representing  a  district  whose  interests  are,  to  a  large  extent,  connected  "with 
the  sea  and  its  v(K'atiou8,  Congressman  Cra})o  has  been  very  useful  to  his 
constituents,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  held  good  rank  as  a  member. 
His  strength  lies  in  the  {>08session  of  a  soimd  judgment,  which  has  made 
him  successful,  lK)th  in  the  law  and  in  legislation.  His  iK)litical  instincts 
are  liberal  and  progressive.  As  an  orator  his  style  is  clear  and  convincing 
and  without  tricks  of  rhetoric.  In  his  six'ech  of  March  1st,  on  the  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  re('ommeuding  the  abrogation  of  the  fishery  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Washingtcm,  the  New  Bedford  member  naturally  took 
strong  grounds  with  the  fishermen.  He  said:  ''It  is  upon  the  abrogation 
of  the  fishery  articles  of  the  Washington  Treaty  that  the  prosperity,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  continuance,  of  the  American  sea  fisheries  depend.  Our 
fathers  thought  it  wise  to  foster  and  encourage  the  fisheries,  not  simply  for 
the  addition  of  wealth  gained  from  the  sea,  but  to  secure  for  the  National 
defence  trained  and  hardy  seamen  for  use  in  naval  warfare.  For  seventy 
years  this  Government,  and  prior  to  that  the  Colonies,  paid  liberal  bounties 
to  aid  the  development  and  increjise  of  our  fishing  marine.  These  bounties  have 
iK'en  abandoned,  and  the  New  England  fishermen,  relying  upon  their  energ}- 
and  enteq)ri8e,  do  not  ask  a  renewal  of  them.  But  they  do  ask  that  the 
United  States  shall  not  offer  a  bounty  to  build  up  this  industry'  in  the  hands 
of  rivals.  When  we  are  confronted  with  a  declining  merchant  marine; 
when  the  carrying  trade  is  pa.«*8ing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners;  when  we 
remember  that  our  whaling  fleet,  whicli  twenty  years  ago  numbered  000 
ships  with  18,000  sailors — the  best  sailors  on  the  globe,  divscipliued 
and  educated  in  voyages  of  three  and  four  years'  duration — is  now 
reduced  to  168  vessels  with  less  than  5,000  sailors,  we  may  well  inquire. 
Where  are  the  siiilors  to  come  from  to  man  our  navy  in  case  of  foreign  war? 
We  can  build  vc^ssels  of  war  in  a  few  weeks  when  the  emergency  arises. 
With  our  resources  of  timber  and  iron  and  copper,  and  every  material  enter- 
ing into  the  const niction  of  vessels,  we  can  build  shij)s  at  short  notice  in 
our  j)rivate  shipyards,  even  if  we  cannot  in  our  navy  yards,  but  eflicient  and 
hardy  sailors  come  only  from  the  training  and  experience  of  years  of  toil  and 
danger  upon  the  sea." 
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^\jiother  passage,  from  a  speech  of  June  23,  1878,  on  the  bill  to  reor- 
ganize the  life-saving  service,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Crapo's  style. 
**  It  is/'  he  said,  *'  a  pertinent  inquiry  at  this  time.  What  has  made  this  ser- 
vice so  efficient?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  stations  and  of  the  crews  of  experienced  surfmen  who  have  so 
intelligently  and  bravely  discharged  those  arduous  duties.  Those  men  are 
familiar  with  the  coast  they  patrol.  They  know  the  tides  and  local  currents 
and  shifting  bars.  They  know  the  shoals  and  rips  and  ledges,  the  action  of 
the  gales,  and  the  force  of  the  breakers.  They  have  been  accustomed  from 
boyhood  to  buffet  the  waves.  Fearless  of  danger,  they  are  at  home  upon 
the  sea.  They  are  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  launching  and  handling 
boats  in  the  surf,  and  are  trained  to  their  navigation  in  broken  water.  The 
sailors  of  the  navy  do  not  acquire  this  knowledge  and  experience.  I  would 
say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  the  tars  of  the  navy,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
claim,  fearless  as  they  may  be,  and  as  good  sailors  as  they  may  be  on  ship- 
board, that  they  can  efpial  the  web-footed  fishermen,  who  are  reared  in  the 
midst  of  the  surf,  or  the  hardy  whalemen,  whose  oars  have  dipped  in  every 
ocean  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Imagine  one  of  these  navy  tars,  whose 
only  experience  in  boating  is  in  pulling  the  ship's  gig  from  a  sloop-of-war 
safely  anchored  in  some  smooth  harbor  when  his  superior  officer,  dressed  in 
his  brightest  uniform,  goes  on  shore ;  imagine  such  a  sailor  off  the  back 
of  Cape  Cod  in  the'dead  of  winter,  in  a  wild,  northeast  gale,  going  to  the 
relief  and  rescue  of  the  frost-bitten  and  exhausted  crew  of  a  stranded  ves- 
sel. Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  graduate  of  Annapolis,  learned  in  the  calculus 
and  the  Nautical  Almanac,  proficient  in  gunnery  and  the  red-tape  of  the 
quarter-deck,  directing  the  operations  by  which  the  shipwrecked  and  disabled 
are  to  be  brought  through  the  heavy  surf  in  the  darkness  of  a  thick  snow- 
storm, and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  One  of  the  rude,  rough,  untutored 
wreckers  of  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk  would  save  more  lives  under  such  cir- 
cumstances than  could  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy 

In  our  anxiety  to  relieve  the  navy,  and  to  provide  places  and  employment 
for  naval  officers,  we  must  not  cripple  the  life-saving  service.  There  may  be 
a  pressure  of  naval  officers  without  employment ;  but  the  remedy  of  this  is 
not  in  captiu-ing  a  service  which  can  never  be  satisfactorily  performed  by 
them.  While  our  government  shipyards  are  silent,  we  are  yearly  launching 
from  our  naval  school  scores  of  young  men,  doubtless  well  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  who,  after  a  single  foreign  cniise,  mostly  at  anchor,  are  forced 
into  idleness  because  there  are  no  ships  to  command.  Without  ships  we  can 
never  be  a  naval  ]X)wer,  even  although  by  our  present  system  we  are  creating 
a  surplus  of  uniforms.  But,  in  order  that  this  surplus  of  material  shall  not 
go  to  waste,  do  not  force  it  upon  a  service  which  it  knows  nothing  about, 
and  which  it  cannot  learn  under  any  of  the  training  of  the  navy." 

SiM'eches  such  as  these  could  not  fail  to  make  popular  in  his  district  a 
man  who  so  well  speaks  the  mind  of  his  hardy  constituents,  men  whose 
.daily  life  is  on  the  sea,  old  retired  **cap'ns,"  and  a  population  **salt  way 
through." 
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At  the  age  of  50  Mr.  Cra])o  finds  hims<*lf  well  started  in  iK)litical  life,  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  i)owcrs,  and  i)osHeHsing  what  some  politician  lias  so 
neatly  termed  **the  pecuniary  basis."  He  has  a  pleasant  residence  on 
Orchard  street,  one  of  the  most  deliglitful  avenues  of  the  aristocratic  and 
beautiful  residential  section  of  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Crajx)  has  not  forgotten 
Ills  early  home  on  the  ro(;ky  Dartmouth  fanu,  sketches  in  water  color  of 
wliich  hang  upon  the  walls  of  his  elegant  parlor.  In  person  he  strongly 
resembles  his  father,  a  man  of  keenly  intellectual  physiognomy,  wliose  \\ot- 
trait  adorns  his  library.  The  family  is  of  French  origin,  regarding  which 
there  is  a  romantic  tnulition.  Both  father  and  son  have  a  type  of  face 
which  is  French  rather  than  English.  The  strong  mental  as  well  as  physical 
resemblance  of  the  son  to  the  father  is  a  striking  illustration  of  Galton's  doc- 
trine of  heredity. 

On  September  21,  1881,  the  Uepublicans  of  Massachusetts  held  their 
StAte  Convention  at  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Crapo  was  chosen  President.  His 
8i)eech  on  that  occasion  so  thoroughly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man — 
his  long-cherished  o])inions,  as  well  as  his  more  retx-nt  views  on  the  vital 
issues  before  the  people — we  give  it  entire.     He  said: 

We  have  met  t<wlny,  as  republicans  of  Massuchusetts,  to  desipnato  the  men  who  are 
to  hohl  the  chief  exe<'utive  oflire"*  of  the  Coinnioiiwealth  for  the  next  political  year. 
This  duty  at  the  present  time  will  pn)ve  an  easy  and  simple  one.  The  harmony  and 
unanimity  which  characterize  our  proceedings  in  the  choice  of  candidates  jrives  assur- 
ance that  public  opinion,  which  han  so  long  sustained  the  administnition  of  the  re]nil>l icon 
party  in  Massachusettp,  consents  to  no  change. 

Since  we  last  met  in  convention  a  IVosidential  election,  then  in  progress,  has  been 
consummated,  and  the  people  declan?d,  according  to  the  prescribe*!  constitutional  methods, 
who  were  to  administer  the  national  goveniment  during  the  current  four  years.  The 
contest  was  marked  with  much  earnestness.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  prosecuted 
the  cam))aign  with  a  vigorous  determination  to  secure  the  election  of  their  leaders,  the 
indorsement  of  their  jKdicy,  and  the  control  of  the  administration.  Happily  for  the 
country  the  result  was  free  from  doubt,  and  there  is  widespread  satisfa<rtion  that  the 
difficulties  and  perils  which  surround  and  threaten  a  disputed  Presidential  election  wei*e 
for  this  time  avoided.  The  voice  of  the  people  found  expression  in  the  election  of  J}une> 
A.  (larfiehl,  whose  long  public  service  in  high  places,  whose  profound  statesmanship  an«l 
matchless  ability  as  a  leader  in  Congress,  whose  eminent  virtues  an<l  personal  ])urity  of 
character  had  earned  their  high  regard  and  won  their  alVections.  Illustrating  in  \\\>  own 
career  the  grainl  achievements  which  are  |>ossible  under  Anu'rirnn  institutions  to  all  who 
are  impelled  by  noble  aspirations,  devotion  to  duty,  eanio>tnessand  integrity  of  purpo«ie, 
he  secured  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  Conspicuously  fitted  for 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  his  administration  has  met  the  hearty  indorsement  and  ni>- 
pn»val  of  the  party  that  elected  him,  and  compelled  the  respect  of  political  opponents. 
Within  a  few  m<mths  following  hi>  inauguration,  in  a  time  of  ])rofound  peace  and  g«'n- 
eral  prosperity,  which  a  wise  and  successful  administration  of  affairs  promised  to  make 
even  more  lasting  and  substantial,  the  President  was  stricken  down  by  the  «ihot  of  a 
daistard  seeking  his  life.  The  horror  at  the  crime  and  the  deep  detestation  of  the  crimi- 
nal are  surpassed  only  by  the  tender  sympathy  which  has  instinctively  poured  forth 
from  all  the  people,  and  the  earnest,  prayerful  desires  for  his  recover}*.  During  many 
weary  weeks  the  aching  hearts  of  anxious  nn'llions  alternated  between  hope  un<l  tear, 
as  they  watched  the  brave,  heroic  struggle  which  he  maije  for  life.     In  quick  succession 
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the  joy  of  hopefulnefts  wa»  followed  by  tlie  dark  clouds  of  despondency  and  despair,  and 
these  in  turn  were  dispelled  by  the  sunlight  of  a  revived  hope,  to  he  shrouded  at  la^t  by 
the  cold  hand  of  death.  The  grief  and  sorrow  which  you  feel  to-day,  a  feeling  not 
bounded  by  sectional  lines  nor  limited  by  party  ties,  if*  shared  alike  by  all  throughout 
this  broad  land  and  extends  anmnd  the  civilized  world.  This  terrible  affliction  has  de- 
monstrated, in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  easily  be  forgotten* 
that  we  are  one  j)eople,  with  a  common  fjympathy,  a  common  interest,  and  a  common 
lovaltv. 

The  satisfactory'  results  of  the  last  election,  beyond  the  choice  of  men  specially  de- 
serving and  commanding  public  confidence,  are  found  in  the  settlement  and  determina- 
tion of  some  of  the  questions  which  hitherto  have  divided  the  people.  We  may  hence- 
forth regard  the  long  and  baneful  controversy  of  parties  upon  sectional  issues  as  practi- 
cally ended.  The  differences  and  bitterness  and  animosities  arising  out  of  the  civil  war. 
and  which  divided  parties  upon  sectional  and  color  lines,  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
party  which  pennitted,  if  it  did  not  directly  encourage.  Intimidation,  fraud,  and  oppres- 
sion, after  repeated  defeats  is  giving  way  to  the  party  which  has  contended  for  equal 
rights,  fair  elections,  and  impartial  justice.  At  the  South  Iil>eral  and  progressive  ideas 
are  asserting  themselves,  making  stubborn  resistance  and  aggressive  battle  against  the 
narrowness  and  bigotry  which  have  denied  freedom  of  political  action  and  have  abridged 
the  rights  of  a  portion  of  its  citizens.  The  party  divisions  and  political  discussions  now 
agitating  that  section  of  the  Union,  upon  new  lines  of  difference,  assure  us  that  free 
elections  and  votes  honestly  counted  may  hereafter  be  expected  to  prevail  there  without 
the  aid  or  Interference  of  the  federal  authority.  This  breaking  up  of  unrepublican  dis- 
tinctions of  race,  now  gr^ing  on  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi,  and  to  be  followed  by  similar 
action  and  results  in  other  States,  is  a  matter  of  gratification.  Whatever  may  be  our 
judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  specific  local  issues  involved,  without  indorsing  or  ap- 
proving all  the  immediate  objects  of  any  party  leaders,  the  movement  which  tends  to 
break  the  line  of  democratic  ascendancy  and  brings  to  the  freedman  a  substantial,  if  not 
a  complete,  recognition  of  his  civil  rights,  and  gives  him  {wwerful  local  political  aid  and 
influence  in  the  maintenance  of  those  rights,  is  actual  advance.  When  the  colored  man 
has  made  secure  the  undisputed  and  absolute  exercise  of  his  right  to  vote,  and  when 
that  vote  is  openly  and  honorably  sought  and  not  repelled,  he  will  have  gained  position 
and  power  which  will  bring  with  them  free  schools  and  other  instructive  agencies  to  fit 
him  more  perfectly  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Such  a  result  will  be  advantageous, 
not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country-.  It  is  in  the  obliteration  of  questions 
of  race  and  in  the  disintegration  of  sectional  parties  that  we  shall  complete  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  Equal  manhood  without  regard  to  considerations  of  origin,  and  common 
patriotism  without  regard  to  considerations  of  locality,  will  constitute  us  a  free  and 
equal  people.  Xo  present  issue,  based  upon  the  old  time  conflict  of  national  supremacy 
against  state  supremacy,  is  before  the  countrj'.  The  paramount  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  matters  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  its  control  and  jurisdiction,  its  power  to 
maintain  the  honor,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation,  to  preser\e  the  liberties  of 
the  citizen  and  to  advance  the  general  welfare,  are  conceded  in  the  practical  legislation 
of  Congress,  if  not  admitted  in  theorj'.  The  old  political  dogmas,  which  in  the  past 
incited  rebellion  and  afterwards  obstructed  and  delayed  reconciliation,  have  passed  into 
oblivion,  and  no  longer  menace  our  institutions  or  defy  the  law. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  yet  remains  much  for  the  republican  party 
to  do.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  results  which  have  been  secured,  we  surrender  no  princi- 
ple and  will  neglect  no  duty  which  have  inspired  the  efforts  and  led  to  the  triumphs  of 
this  party.  We  recognize  and  we  expect  new  demands  in  the  interests  of  good  govem- 
ment,  and  we  turn  to  pending  and  coming  issues  with  our  originnl  earnestness  and  with 
a  pledge  of  our  hearty  support  of  all  measures  which  are  calculated  to  promote  the  proA- 
perity  of  the  country*  and  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  the  people.    The  duties  which 
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now  confront  us  nrij^e  ont  of  prnctical  questions  of  buainesi*,  affecting  the  commercial 
and  industrial  puri»uit»  of  tlie  people,  and  the  best  metho<lf«  of  cun<lucting  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  Interests  of  vast  importance,  long  neglected  by  a  democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  or  thrui*t  a««ide  and  posti>oned  by  nam)w  and  willful  partisanship,  now 
demand  consideration  and  call  eaniestly  for  a  broad  and  progressive  policy,  an<l  for  wise, 
practical  and  j)atriotic  legislation.  Prominent  among  the  subjects  now  occupying  the 
public  mind,  is  that  of  the  civil  service.  The  unseemly  hunt  and  scramble  for  official 
appointments,  the  extraordinary  mania  for  positions  un<ler  the  government  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  thousands  of  eager  place-seekers  thronging  the  approaches  to  the  Kxe<'- 
utive  Mansion  and  the  departments,  day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
crowding  the  various  divisions  nn<l  Imreaus  until  the  ordinar>-  and  necessary  public  bus- 
iness is  impcde<l,  liave  pro[>erly  arrested  attention  and  provoked  mu<di  unfavorable 
criticism.  It  cannot  l>e  claime<l  that  the  present  system  is  new  or  that  its  abuses  have 
been  developed  under  recent  administrations,  for  its  origin  ilates  back  as  ftu*  at  least  as 
the  administration  of  An(irow  .Tackson,  an<l  it  has  come  to  us  as  a  legacy  from  the  dem- 
ocratic party  that  followed  so  long  in  his  f(M>tsteps.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  evils  of 
the  system,  at  the  pre«ient  time,  are  extraonlinary,  or  that  they  are  unusually  vicious. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  there  lias  l>eon  a  marked  impwvement, 
within  the  past  few  years,  in  the  character  and  personnel  of  the  civil  sen'ice.  As  a  class, 
the  federal  office-holders  in  New  England,  and  inidoubtedly  the  same  may  Ik»  said  of 
other  parts  of  the  country,  are  competent,  faithful,  and  honest,  discharging  their  duties 
creditably  and  siitisfactorily.  In  intelligence  and  urbanitj',  in  promptness  and  aptitu<ie, 
they  are  not  surjiasned  by  tlie  employees  in  similar  positions  of  any  foreign  g»)veniment. 
No  warfare  should  be  made  against  the  experienced  and  efficient  servants  of  the  people 
now  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  varied  and  resp<msible  business  of  the  government. 
But  it  is  claimed,  and  with  justice,  that  the  present  method  of  managing  and  filling  the 
sulwrdinate  offices  is  capable  of  improvement.  The  end  which  should  Iw  sought  is  to 
secure  a  system  of  appointments  and  promotions  which  shall  be  free  from  possible 
abases,  which  will  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  the  ser\'ice,  which  will  develop 
trained  and  educated  men  as  in  ordinary  bu>ine.ss  employments,  which  will  reward  merit 
by  taking  away  the  <lread  of  arbitrari'  and  causeless  removal,  and  giving  a  reasonable 
hope  for  continued  employment,  which  will  compel  faithful  work  and  will  abolish  sine- 
cures, and  which  will  repress  and  rebuke  the  intense  and  indiscriminate  pressure  for  re- 
movals and  appointments,  so  wearying  and  perplexing  to  the  Executive,  so  injurious  to 
the  public  business,  and  at  times  so  degrading  to  the  im})ortunate  applicants.  All  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  depriving  the  office-holder  of  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
in  the  expression  of  his  political  opinions,  the  freedom  of  his  political  action,  or  in  the 
casting,of  his  vote.  It  can  be  accomplished  without  injury  to  that  healthy  existence  of 
political  parties  which  in  a  free  Stntc  is  necessar>'  in  fonning  and  making  effective  public 
opinion,  and  which  is  an  element  of  security  and  not  of  danger,  of  power  and  not  of 
weakness,  in  a  republic. 

No  occupation  is  more  honoral)le  than  the  public  service.  The  desire  to  engage  in  it 
is  a  worthy  one.  The  ambiti(m  to  hold  and  properly  discharge  the  <luties  of  a  position 
under  the  government  is  cre<litable  to  the  citizen.  The  public  offices  in  this  country 
should  be  as  freely  open  to  all  as  are  places  in  other  vocations  of  life.  No  man  should 
Imj  debarred  by  birth,  or  locality,  or  race,  or  religious  or  political  belief  from  engaging  in 
the  civil  service.  To  deserve  this  he  should  not  be  recjuired  to  render  partisan  service  or 
j)er8onal  allegiance  to  any  party  leader,  nor  be  compelhMl  to  purchase  the  favor  or  pa- 
tronage of  any  public  official.  The  public  offices  are  a  public  tnist,  to  be  held  and  ad- 
ministered with  the  same  exact  justice  and  the  same  conscientious  regard  for  the  respon- 
sibilities involved  as  are  required  in  the  execution  of  private  trusts.  The  test  for  aj)- 
pointments  should  be  superior  qualifications,  and  not  partisan  attachment  nor  partisan 
service.    Continuance  in  office  should  depen<l  upon  real  merit  dcmonstratoil  in  the  actual 
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3r>:>  puntjf^  }fh:\  of  to  da  y. 

|aMi'i>nii(tui-i- 1)1  iliitifs,  (iiul  Hot  ii|<oii  tin*  iir;rt*M<'y  n(  rtnucre^huu'ti  or  tho  i>ctition^  of  other 
i'iti/iii».  rhi>  in  no  iK'Ur  <to4'triii(' liciv  in  Mii.-<>iii>|iiiM<t(!*.  lM»r  nmny  yonn  it  huj*  l>eeii 
lU'ilarini  116  lilt;  jiolicy  oj'  fhn  rcpulilifnn  jMirty  liy  MiltMiin  nnnounrcnncnth  in  it>^  platforms 
it\  •■arni{&(  iU'iriinii'nts  of  if^  puhlir  ^|»t'ltkl•r^,  iin<i  liy  tiic  diMMiKsions  of  ith  prt'ss,  until  it 
liit»  Luuatiii  hi  \tc  un  opt'n  (jutirtion.  I  wo  ri'iHihlinui  rrcMidcntn  Imve  prcKMod  uiK»n  the 
aticutiuu  of  tha  founiry  thu  oviU  of  n  Mhti^ni  of  remunerative  patronngo  and  a^ked  for 
I'ltuiudial  le(ri>)arlon,  and  tht)  lain  ('liiiM'  Kxccutivc  l»y  couKtaut  vote  and  voice  as  a  legis- 
laior  oought  tUuir  uorrui'tion.  I'iid  advm'acy  of  ^lH•('ial  methods  or  the  discussion  of 
fitxoriU)  thiMiriea  fur  th«  ai'conipliAhuirnt  of  tlu<  di*>ijr(M|  end  l«  unnocosunry  and  perhaps 
iuapproprialv  liuru  What  Id  ui'edrd  ih  camlid  coiisidiTation  ot  this  subject,  a  sonsihlo, 
pnuliijil  JudguiiMil  U|Mtn  it,  and  an  i'unu-«t  pur|MiM«  to  accomplish  a  remedy.  The 
application  oi  iIuibu  qnaliticH  will  mumuvwim*  and  lnMictiiiiil  results.  In  this  w(»rk  of 
g(Kid  adntiniairaiion  llut  ivpuldican  party  will  l>r  .<>>u>tained  hy  an  enlightened  puhlir 
itpiniun. 

riu»  Itopuhlican^  of  Ma^^acllutll«tt«  have,  t'lMui  the  outset,  »H*cupietl  advanced  ground 
in  rcl»ivncii  to  the  credit  and  financial  oliligatit>ns  of  the  State  autl  Nation,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  currency  of  the  country,      fheir  tidelity  to  the  natioiuil  faith  and  their  tnist- 
\\orthine>n  in   the  niaintcnanco  of  Miund  money  have   Uvn  eanie>t  and  unvarying. 
I'uvler  Uepuhlican  aduiini<<trationH  great  pr(>i;re!<«N  ha«>  Uvn  made  in  the  re«luction  of  the 
dcht  and  the  iutereil  hurdeui  of  the  tiovernnu'Ut.     What  a  lV!n«K'rHtic  Congress  failed 
to  d\i  U>r  tviuu\)tnk!  the  public  debt  an\l  lowering  the  rate  of  interest,  has  lH>en  quietly 
and  ecouomicall>  and  -ucce:N'.liilly  done  by  the  pr\*M'nl  adiuini<tnition,  tlierebv  atifei'ting 
lari:e  '.;iviug'»  witluuit  *li'»lurbauce  t\»  the  trade  or  business  of  the  itmntry.    The  return  to 
>pvvie  payment^-,  bringiuk;  \Hir  paper  cir\*ulativ»n  tv>  an  etpiality  with  gtdd,  infn«ed  cour> 
ate  and  life  iut\»  bu^'inc"-',  revived  indu>lrie*.  and  gave  pn«^|»erity  uu\l  happinesijit  to  the 
working  vl:»*.*C'..     I  he  cvivU-ucv'*  of  gix»wth  ami  plenty  ar\'  mvu  ;n  the  steady  azmaal 
uiowmcui  \«l   4MMHH*  iu»u»i<raut'' to  v»ur  ^h*»n^  t\»  aid  u>  tu  the  work  of  development. 
while    U't:eriu>;     their    own    vvudition.    in     the    va-^t     i«crt'a.<ie    v^f   our    agricultunil 
uud    luiucval    wealth,    in    ;kddittv»M>    tv»  our    mauufac:uriu:i:    pnyluc:*,    in  the  exrea- 
^Uai    of    ih\.»UN:aiU    vl    uiilo    ot"    i-hI'i^'hU,    v»r»en!u;|j    up    new    t!e!;s    for   vwupati'in 
uit  1    cul:ure,    uu.l   iu    our  en'avcel   I'.uvi^ju  o'liittiercv    an. I    tutear.il   tni'Ie.     In    zh'.< 
i;iN»':;iMv  v\'ik'.lj;:"a  vf  aif^ir-*.  we   hitvv  rhe  opi.»«.»rtuiii:y.    v* ::h«'ur '.l:t:ujjv  <^r  -ienuLT^- 
UK-HT,  tv  ni.ik.e  UK»iv  "Hvvure  ju-.l  -xru'i'I^t^  the  currvticy  vf  :\\^  kvuurry  hy  ::»..'  wirh-imwAl  •  f 
r'.K  .ei:.»l-tenk*r  JX'wer  w' I'uiievi  Slute-i  ii«»:e^  :u  r.'pvMr*;  o.^n'racr-i,     •.»r'.:iua!'y  ■<^u.e«i  ii-^ 
a  uica.^utv  v»f  uev-c.v>itv,  Aud  v^iih  ;4  fri.»iii;-»v'  >.'t  :ii«;ir  eariv  rvr'p.'f!j>*nr;  rif.v  t:m:  "he  n»»<r«'*- 
'.i'\  ht^  v-e;tHe».l  uid   the  pur[^.'^e^   iureU'.ied  Vy  their   :»u.*  luive   I.eerj  :ioitK--i:-'i:«?'i,  i:i«'y 
"»,'i'.u;i.l  u-.»  A'U^er  remain  a  Miouace  to  |.*p.i.ivri:y   ahA  x  ^:•■I:^:i•■a  ■■f  t!v.*  si>   t::-L  :irpii»'" 
m.iviui'. -.'l' 'K>u>iuc.-v>.     Nat:«.*nai   ^•.•vil  faith  :ia«.i  :i:i;tjici:tl  >::i".i "■.";.     ii-fua;:-:  ~:i:ir '*•.«  r^fim 
;ii»i  :i.iicJV  v  rhc  'oonoy  '.-f  tIk*  0'U-»:i''r!'>n.   iii'i  that  mv  -vji.-i'  -•   ^-v..*  ::i,.  j'i:L>y     i' 
iij<.>n>.-\    :o  that   whicii   '^   mi.Mviy    i    vfiuNi.'   w'Vifu*   .my  •:\-^*:r:-i:->  n     t  •iT'inuanr-. 
N'.'.'iIkt  'lie  i:«'Uv«.ircJK'v?«  «.'f  !rri<ie  ti«t  r-it-   •x^^vnci'--^  •■:"  tlir  ^'-vi-Tturi'-n*  r*'*;'!!.-?  r'i«'  ':»<u- 
tin;i;i.'iv'c  >'I  *!ic  !fi:ii!-:«.*i»«ier  .i:Ti:Mr«'  .\i  Mtr  •■•li'er ':ir».-ui :«::<■« i.       l"';*' ■.■•■iiii>u.'^rv  ■:oina:r* 
•:  ->.  Ner    loi!:*:".  'iJi.ier  :'ie   ••rv'.eu:    c^m:   v-i:-",   a'      ii  t-if  .'rii:     im-:   'h   i   ii»r-iriam:*.»  ■  t' 
^.i.Ui.-..    ;ii<:  ^-^  .:     »iiii'    ii><'r';».T    iii-;    ■•«'».  ■i'     *i:ianc::ii    ij-st^rvL".     'A  *n'r:i«'r   :<'p'"'i  :n:«i 
v.irvJ»i:i:i' n  ••»•  i.;'  '••    io'uii;ilu:».'   ii   •:»•• 'r- i>ur»  .  '-.u-y  Tnii"*:  iu  "'.in"   ip-iir:!-**  lu  :iii«*'"^ 
•;.in   Ui..  :]u*  r-i.i:  :u  -T-i!i..ir>..    i    ■u:•*••■ll♦•^     ui' f'T  n- 'in* -veoi3Jize»:  -ut  nrv    -f 'iie -VMr:.;. 
iii.i  M  i;    I'.^v  ;■<.»!:;    ii  mi.  ii.c  .'•■   im"  ^'i-i   tii<i    ir*' •■    '    iam-    'r-'m 'ts '•■••    "- 't'irii   icj^ida- 
:i«'U.     Wiriiin  "iK- ■•.i.-«:  •A"^»-;i.»,    »     iti|tor':i;  "ii-*    ui-.  Mine   M-»tuin:i'ii-.   \  •  Mvo  i«»'i«' i 
^i"»o.'/uO,'oy  '•'    Mr   ^:«'vv  ■■;\;'i'i,    »ii«.    s--    i..    ■■   'u-'S      ]>'   i.'iiir*. .  -'ipui:^!      r»"'it    •:ilauc"->, 
'i.   ;v.i-v  :r»  iti  Ivii'i-c  >:i:l    'ij-nii"  iiii«'i«:i;'*    t   'jii.....     •'     »>.      !";.-    ••■:u;i:;^.   -t -.I'-'t   U' - 
M'"*    *>  -i^'i  "u *. ».'-«>;wv  "iii"  "ill-   ■•iii'"»-«i.«'    •;     'ii-Jii.*^-* '.lur    "-i"  "rii"  '»r"."«  'v-n     i     -'ir  ■»:i;'«T    "ir- 
i.:i:i«  i».      !  !.   -ii;'!'.;'     iii.:*r   i  ■■••ni|'u.«.   .»    -:*  .'i:«     i;'.-   »».' 'ini.-   ^•^-■!:<  r    ::.!:i    ■•■   i«-'n:in'i, 
.ji..    :   ..  V  vtii..».:k:v>  n  :m.-  -  ..*  t-^    -i  'n-      ••  >uj«.      I'ii>   -;n im-.-i-.    ^    .-.i.ui-i  -.Iv-r 
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coin,  having  no  uf^c  at  home,  irannot  find  iU  way  abroad  to  facilitate  the  world's  exchangee 
becangc  of  its  inequality*with  gold.  Hnsincss  prudence  and  sagacity  call  upon  us  to 
cease  this  more  than  doubtful  financial  experiment  of  a  double  standard  based  upon  a 
ratio  not  in  harmony  with  intrinsic  values,  and  not  supported  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world. 

Other  measures  of  practical  business  importance  depend  f(9r  their  advancement  and 
success  upon  the  Republican  party.  The  revision  of  the  tariff,  whether*aided  by  a  com- 
mission or  otherwise,  whereby  inequalities  may  be  remedied,  errors  corrected,  the  impor- 
tation of  raw  materials,  wholly  of  foreign  growth  and  used  in  our  manufactures  pro* 
moted,  and  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  consumers,  and  workmen  equitably  a(^usted, 
is  a  work  which,  after  six  years  of  fruitless  efforts  by  our  political  opponents,  conies 
back  to  us  for  action.  Such  chanj^s  should  l)e  made  as  will  relieve  any  overburdened 
industry,  while  giving  that  protection  to  American  labor  which  is  fair  and  just  as  against 
the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign  producers.  This  revision  naturally  is  Intrusted  by  the 
people  to  the  party  in  favor  of  fostering  enterprise,  industry,  and  labor.  The  revival  of 
American  shipping  and  tho  rotnni  of  our  flag  to  the  ocean,  under  conditions  of  fair  com- 
|)etition  with  other  niuritime  powers,  appeals  to  the  nati<mal  pride,  and  is  essential  to  the 
national  safety,  as  well  as  to  its  comniertrial  interests.  To  secure  this  requires  the 
rem(»val  of  the  burdens  now  imi)osed  by  law,  which  weigh  down  our  shipping  and  debar 
it  from  a  rightful  share  in  the  carrying  tra«le  of  the  world.  Our  State  Legislature  has 
led  the  way  to  furnishing  substantial  aid.  With  relief  through  Congress  from  present 
onerous  exactions,  and  with  such  reasonable  encouragement  as  the  government  extends 
to  agriculture  and  manufactures,  we  can  hope  to  gain  at  no  distant  day  a  {position  on  tho 
seas  worthy  a  great  nation.  It  i>  in  the  proni)>t,  vigorous,  and  progressive  treatment  of 
these  material  interests  that  the  general  welfare  will  l>e  promoted. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Republican  party  was  expressed  in  tho  last 
election.  Its  record  in  the  past  merited  and  has  received  popular  approval.  It  will 
retain  the  affections  and  command  the  support  of  the  majority  so  long  as  it  continues  by 
legislation  and  administration  to  promote  the  best  interests  and  highest  honor  of  the 
republic.  It  will  strengthen  and  increase  its  claims  to  continued  ascendency  by  further 
efforts  to  advance  the  public  credit,  and  to  develop  the  industries  and  resources  of  the 
country,  by  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service,  by  the  just  and  impartial  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  by  protecting  every  citizen  in  the  absolute  enjoyment  of  all  his  civil  and 
political  rights,  and  by  an  administration  of  affairs  pure,  patriotic,  and  republican.  Such 
an  administration  in  my  judgment  is  before  us.  Prudent  and  economical,  it  will  reduce 
expenses  and  guard  against  wastes.  It  will  hold  its  employees  to  a  rigid  and  exact 
accountability,  and,  not  content  with  preventing  and  punishing  delinquencies  within 
its  own  term,  if  frauds  and  peculations  in  the  postal  or  other  service  of  the  government 
have  been  perpetrated  in  the  past,  it  will  trace,  expose,  and  punish  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  official  jM)sition  or  the  past  political  influence  of  offenders,  there  must 
be  and  there  will  be  resolute,  efficient,  honest  einleavors  to  bring  the  wrong-iloers  to  the 
just  penalties  of  their  transgressions,  to  the  end  that  abuses  may  l>o  eradicated  and 
fr!iud>  prevented.  While  tho  people  will  justly  hold  the  Republican  party  responsible  f(»r 
any  omission  to  act  vigorously  in  the  investigation  (»f  maladministration  and  the  prose- 
cution of  criminal  misconduct,  they  will  give  to  the  administration  their  heartiest  suj)- 
port  in  every  effort  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  public  service.  In  the  election  which 
is  before  us,  we  rely  upon  the  enlightened  judgment  and  the  strong,  sturdy  sense  of  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts.  For  a  long  term  of  years  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
than  whom  none  are  more  observant  and  exacting,  demanding  the  best  service  and  tol- 
erating no  unfaithfulness,  have  intrusted  to  the  Republican  })arty  executive  power  nn  I 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  The  confidence  reposed  has  not  been  misplaeed.  l)ur- 
ing  the.«e  years  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  Massachusotts  has  niaintaineil 
the  prestige  of  her  history  and  kejjt  pace  with  her  increasing  wealth  and  population. 
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There  has  been  no  cloud  upon  her  name.  A  broad,  liberal  humanity  has  marked  her 
public  charities;  an  able,  pure  judiciary  has  adminij^tered  her  laws;  faithful,  honest 
officials  have  protected  her  trea.<urv.  No  one  of  the  States  can  claim  an  abler,  more 
efficient  and  less  burdensome  goveniment,  and  there  is  none  which  in  a  greater  degree 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  safety*  and  prosperity  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  education  of  those  who  are 
the  sources  of  power,  Massachusetts  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  an  educated  pei>- 
ple  for  self-government.  She  proffers  to  all  her  citizens  alike  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  she  makes  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  compulsory  with  the  young.  She 
denies  the  right  of  suffrage  to  no  man  of  common  intellifrence  who  desires  its  exercise. 
The  failure  to  qualify  as  a  voter  is  here  a  voluntary  one.  So  long  as  she  has  free  schools, 
m  free  press,  and  a  free  platform,  she  will  have  in  the  best  form  free  suffrage.  She  aims 
throng  the  ballot  to  elevate  her  people  and  to  equip  them  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  and  the  man,  or  the  party,  who  appeals  to  ignorant  prejudices  and 
proposes  to  destroy  her  easy  qualifications  for  voting,  degrades  all  to  the  lowest  level  and 
inflicts  a  grievous  wrong  upon  the  Commonwealth.  While  she  will  not  be  moved  to 
abandon  or  lower  her  educational  standard  and  requirements  by  the  captious  criticisms 
of  other  communities,  she  will  cheerfully  cooperate  in  extending  the  facilities  she  enjoys 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  education  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  As  her  sympathies 
and  efforts  in  the  past  were  with  the  party  which  was  established  to  protect  the  heritage 
of  free  soil,  which  broke  the  shackles  of  the  slave  in  the  struggle  for  free  lal)or,  which 
set  apart  the  public  domain  for  free  homes,  and  which  won  its  triumphs  of  a  year  ago  in 
contending  for  free  elections,  so  now  by  free  schools  and  universal  education  she  will 
strive  to  promote  the  moral  fiid  mental  elevation  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  and 
solidify  the  freedom  of  the  nation. 

The  tolling  of  the  bells  throngfaont  the  land  has  carried  the  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  President  Garfield.  The  country  has  been  bereaved  of  its  loved  and  honored 
head.  We  remember  the  words  spoken  by  him  during  one  of  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Republic,  in  calming  the  tumult  of  the  people:  *God  reigns,  and  the  Government  at 
Washington  still  lives.*  His  Presidential  life  was  brief.  The  duties  which  were  trusted 
to  him,  and  which  during  his  short  career  were  discharged  acceptably  and  so  well,  have 
devolved  upon  his  successor.  General  Arthur  assumes  those  duties  with  a  nation  in 
mourning  and  in  tear*.  He  is  entitled  to  and  he  will  receive  the  sympathy,  forbearance, 
and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  necessarily  sur- 
round him.  The  people  elected  him  to  the  second  place  and  will  sustain  him  now  that 
the  sorrowful  emergency  compels  him  to  take  the  first  place.  In  ol>edience  to  law  he  is 
the  President.  In  this  hour  when  the  crushing  sorrow  of  a  great  public  calamity  is  upon 
ns,  I  do  not  undertake  to  foretell  his  administration,  but  we  know  he  is  a  man  of  manly 
impulses  and  patriotic  purposes,  a  man  of  ability,  judgment,  and  exi)erience,  and  we  are 
confident  that  his  administration  will  be  dictated  by  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  in 
the  interest  of  a  harmonious  Republican  party  and  for  the  highest  national  advancement. 


HON.  MADISON  E.  CUTIS, 

or  IOWA. 


ADISON  E.  CUTTS  of  Oskaloosa   represents  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional  District  of  Iowa  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
'He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  C^mgress  as  a  Reimblican,  by  a 
vote  of  18.017,  against  17.911  for  the  Greenback  competitor. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 


HON.  JORDAN  E.  CRAVEN^ 

[f  OBDAN  E.  CRAVEN8  reprcBents  the  Third  Conf^cnsional  district  of 
T  Arkansas  in  the  National  HouBe  of  RcprescntatiTca.  He  was  born  at 
Fredericktown,  Madison  county,  Missouri,  November  7,  1830.  His 
father  moved  to  Arkansas  in  the  following  year,  and  since  then  has  continued 
to  reside  in  that  State  on  a  farm.  Jordan  E.  was  giren  a  common  school 
education,  after  which  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  being  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  18M,  has  continuously  practiced  his  profession  since.  He  was 
a  member  of  theBlate  House  of  Representatives  in  I860.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  private,  was  jiromoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
1862,  and  continued  in  military  life  until  the  clo.ie  of  the  war.  In  1800  he 
was  a  memlwr  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1872  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector 
on  the  Greeley  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Porty-nijtth 
Congresses,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  aa  a  Democrat 
by  a  majority  of  4,229  votes. 

Originally  Mr.  Cravens  was  a  member  of  the  "Whig  party,  but  since 
that  party's  demise  he  has  y;cnerally  voted  with  the  Democrats.  During  his 
service  in  Congress  he  has  generally  preferred  to  leave  the  discussion  of 
sectional  issues  to  others.     He  voted  against  what  are  known  as  the  "  We<t- 
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vi»r  Kosi^lutions,'*  for  which  he  was  vigorously  assailed  by  his  opponents  in 
tht»  Inst  canvass  in  liis  district,  but  he  was  completely  vindicated  by  Ids  con- 
stituents at  the  jwlls.  On  April  22,  1879,  he  made  an  able  speech  on  the 
Appn^priation  Bill,  then  before  the  House.  At  another  time  he  s^yoke  at 
Ivnsrth  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  **  Mississippi 
hupr\>vonient  Commission."  He  also  made  a  very  timely  speech  upon  the 
ipiostion  of  forming  the  Territory  of  Oklahonia,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  involved. 


t 


HON.  RICHARD  CROWLEY, 

OF  NCW  TOBK. 

HK  Thirty -first  Congressional  district  of  New  York  is  represented  in 
J  the  National  House  of  Representatives  by  Richard  Crowley  of  Lock- 
port,  in  that  State,  where  he  was  born  December  14,  1836.  Having 
obtaineil  such  education  as  the  public  schools  in  l)is  vicinity  could  afford 
hhn  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1860  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  1865  he  was  elected  City  Attorney.  In  the  same 
yiMir  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and  in  1867  was  reelected, 
Hrrving  in  that  body  from  January  1,  1866,  to  January  1,  1870.  In  1871  he 
wan  a))iK)inted  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York,  and  reappointed  in  1875.  March  3,  1879,  he  resigned  that  office 
to  take  his  seat  in  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
and  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
lrt,759  against  12,871  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 

Mr.  Crowley  has  been  for  several  years  somewhat  prominent  in  the  poli- 
tlcM  of  New  York  State,  especially  his  part  thereof,  and  is  likely  to  become 
as  much  of  a  factor  in  national  politics  as  he  has  been  in  the  State. 


HON.  DAVID  B.  CULBERSON. 

or  TBXAB. 

fllF  HE  Second  Congressional  District  of  Texas  is  represented  in  the  Na- 
Jlf  I  tional  House  of  Representatives  by  David  B.  Culberson  of  Jefferson, 
'^  who  was  bom  in  Troup  County,  Georgik,. September  29,  1830.  He 
WHH  (educated  at  Brownwood,  La  Grange,  Georgia,  and  studied  law  under 
('hief  Justice  Chilton  of  Alabama.  He  removed  to  Texas  in  1856,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  that  St^te  in  1859.  He  entered  the  civil 
war  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  subsequently  w^as  promoted 
to  the  nmk  of  Colonel  of  the  Eighteenth  Texas  infantry.  In  1864  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  Adjutant-General  (with  the  rank  of  Colonel)  of  the 
State  of  Texas.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
^,624,  against  12,194  for  his  Greenback  opponent. 


MKMBKm  OF  OONQRESti. 


HON.  WILLIAM  CULLEH, 

|ILLIAM  CULLEN,  ReprcBentative  from  the  Seventh  Diafrict  of  lUl- 
B,  was  bom  in  tlie  north  of  Ireland,  March  4,  1820.  Hia  parents 
were  of  Scotch  anceatry.  When  a  mere  child  his  father,  with  hi« 
family,  emigrated  to  the  TJaited  States  and  located  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennayl- 
vania.  William  received  hia  education  in  the  public  schoola  of  Pittaburgh, 
supplemented  by  a  term  in  a  private  academy.  When  yet  a  boy  he  engaged 
to  work  in  one  of  the  numeroua  iroa  mills  there,  but  aoon  became  a  practi- 
cal engineer,  and  continued  in  that  occujiation  until  he  left  the  city  for  the 
West.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  his  mind  took  a  UteraVy  turn,  and  he  joined  a 
literary  aociety  compoaed  of  young  men,  most  of  them  hia  seniors.  He 
soon  became  noted  aa  a  ready  debater,  but  the  benefit  derived  from  bin  con- 
nection with  the  society  was,  chiofiy,  the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  already 
awakened  deatre  for  UMful  knowledge,  which  a  well  aeleeted  libmrv  of  his- 
torical and  acientific  works  in  a  measure  aatiafied.  He  became  n  diligent 
reader  and  close  student,  and  formed  and  conformed  habits  of  .study  which 
still  cling  to  him.  While  a  boy  he  took  great  pleasure  in  attending  political 
meetings  of  both  |>artieH  of  that  day,  and  beard  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished political  orators  of  that  seclion.  as  well  us  those  who  came  from 
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other  sections  on  great  occasions.  In  sentiment  he  was  a  Whig,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  but  became  early  imbued  with  a  strong  dislike  for 
slavery,  and  his  tirst  Presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  on 
the  Buffalo  platform,  in  1848. 

In  1846,  then  being  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he  induced  his  father 
(who  was  then  more  than  sixty  years  of  age)  and  family,  consisting  of 
mother,  two  younger  sisters,  and  a  brother,  an  older  brotlier  and  two  sisters 
having  married  and  left  the  maternal  roof,  to  **go  west"  and  try  farming, 
as  a  more  independent  means  of  supi)ort.  They  located  in  the  northern 
l)art  of  La  Salle  County,  Illinois,  then  a  frontier  settlement.  Here  they 
oj>ened  a  new  farm,  and  Mr.  CuUen  managed  it  with  success  for  eighteen 
years.  La  Salle  County  is  now  the  largest,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Cook  County,  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  During  the 
residence  on  the  farm  Mr.  Cullen  held  many  local  offices  and  took  great 
interest  in  political  affairs.  In  1856  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party,  attending  the  county  and  State  convention  as  a  delegate, 
and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  an  active  Republican. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  in  the  following  spring  removed  his  fahiily  to  Ottawa,  where  he  has 
since  resided.  At  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  in  the  spring  of  1867, 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Ottawa  BepMioan^  the  principal  Repub- 
lican paper  in  the  county,  established  in  1844,  having- then  a  good  circula- 
tion, but  which  has  since  been  doubled.  With  the  exception  of  three  years 
between  1868  and  1871,  most  of  which  were  sjwnt  in  the  Sheriff's  office, 
he  has  continued  the  senior  editor  of  the  RepuUiean^  the  paj>er  having 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in  that  Congressional  District. 
In  the  position  of  editor  Mr.  Cullen  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a  forcible 
|)olitical  writer,  his  style  being  distinguished  for  clearness  and  strength,  at 
the  same  time  treating  opponents  with  candor  and  courtesy,  by  which  he 
has  gained  for  himself  the  respect  of  the  better  men  of  all  parties. 

In  1880  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  member  of  Congress, 
after  a  protracted  but  good-natured  contest,  he  having  been  the  leading 
candidate  from  the  start.  His  competitors  in  the  election  were  Hon.  Daniel 
Evans,  Democrat,  and  Hon.  Royal  E.  Barber,  **  National."  30,896  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  Mr.  Cullen  received  16,628,  Mr.  Evans  12,064,  and  Mr. 
Barlow  2,204,  his  plurality  over  Evans  being  4,564,  and  his  majority  over 
all  being  2,360. 

Mr.  C'ullen*s  friends  regarfl  him  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
strong  convictions,  good  ])nictical  sense,  and  well  informed  on  all  leading 
public  questions.  Although  a  partisan  he  is  not  a  bigot,  but  always  accords 
to  those  who  differ  from  him  every  right  and  privilege  claimed  by  himself. 
With  more  than  ordinary  energy,  good  ])er('eptive  faculties,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  discharge  every  duty  faithfully  and  hononibly,  it  is  believed  he 
will  make  a  useful  member  of  the  National  Congress. 


MEMBSRS  OF  COJUiiUEliS. 


HON.  ANDREW  G.  CURTIN, 

a[  NDREW  G.  CURTIN,  ot  Bellcfonte,  wbo  represents  the  Twentieth 
}3L  CongreHsionnI  DiRtrict  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congctea  of  the  United 
^i  States,  was  horn  in  tlie  town  where  he  now  resides  in  1817.  He  is 
the  son  of  Roland  Curtin,  one  of  the  earlieat  mHnufacturers  ot  iron  in  Centre 
County,  Penn,,  who  cnme  to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  1793.  Andrew  G. 
studied  law  at  Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has 
since  practiced  his  jimfession.  In  1844  he  eanvatuted  his  State  for  Henry 
Clay,  for  the  Presidency.  In  lS.i4  he  was  Sccretan,- of  the  ('ommonwcalth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  was  State  Snperintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  the  autumn  of  ISItO  he  was  elected  Uovcrnor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
inaugurated  January  15,  1801.  Havin;;  served  for  the  full  term  of  three 
yearii,  he  was  re-elected  in  1863.  In  his  lirst  inaugural  address,  he  pledged 
himself  and  the  Commonwealth  to  stand  between  the  Constitution  and  all 
encroachments,  whatever  the  enuse  or  pretext  under  whicli  they  might  be 
attempted.  He  is  known  as  the  "Great  War-Governor  of  Pennsylvania." 
lu  1809  he  WHS  United  States  Minii'Ier  to  Russia.  Subsequently,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  C'onstitulional  Convention  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ex-Governor  Curtin  was  eleatiii   to  the  Forty-seventh   Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,401,  against  14,572  for  the  Republican  eoiniK'titor, 
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HON.  C.  B.  DARRALL, 

B.  DARRAIjL.  of  Morgan  City,  represents  the  Third  Congraasional 
,  Bistrict  of  Louisiana  in  the  National  House  of  Be  presents  tivea.     He 

was  bom  in  Somerset  County,  Pennaylvania,  June  84,  1843.  Hig 
early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schoola.  He  afterwardii 
studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  the  Albany  Medical  College.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  joined  the  Union  army,  as  Assistant -Surgeon  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Surgeon, 
and  in  that  capacity  served  until  the  terminution  of  the  war.  When  peace 
had  been  established  between  the  North  and  South,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Louisiana,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  In  1808  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  of  Louisiana.  He  was  elected  to  the  F<nty-first,  Forty- 
second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-lifth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses, 
receiving  at  his  last  election  13,5.11  votes,  against  T,T!IS  cast  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent.  In  politics  he  is  a  llcpubliciin,  and  considering  that  he 
represents  an  extreme  Southern  State,  and  has  been  honored  with  his  high 
trust  through  so  man;  years  of  the  ccimplicated  relations  of  the  northern 
and  southern  sectionB  of  the  country,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  able  and 
im|>Brtial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  delicate  and  difficult 
duties  during  his  long  term  of  publie  service. 


MlS.VBfH8  OF  CONOREm. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  M.  DAVIDSON, 

OP  rvaaink. 
jffj  OBERT  H.  M.  DAVIDSON,  of  Quiucy,  represents  the  Firet  CoDgres- 
•V  sional  District  of  Florida  in  the  N&tionsl  Congress.  He  wis  born  in 
T  Gadsden  County  in  that  State,  September  28,  1883.  His  early 
education  was  obtoincd  in  Quiney,  Fla.,  where  he  completed  a  thorough 
academic  course.  He  soon  afterwards  begnn  the  study  of  law,  and  attended 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  after  which  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  and  commenced  practice.  He  has  continued  to  practice  law  ever 
since.  He  was  for  two  terms  a  member  of  the  House  of  Kepreaentativcs  of 
Plorida,  and  in  1800  was  elected  to  tlie  Senate  of  that  State.  In  1863  he 
left  the  State  Senate  to  enter  the  Confederate  army  as  Captain  of  infantry. 
While  in  military  service  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  tlie  Sixth  Florida  infantry.  On 
Hay  38,  1804,  he  received  a  wound  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  furtticr 
service  in  the  army.  In  ISGi^  lie  was  chosen  a  niember  of  tlie  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Florida.  In  1872  lie  became  a  csndidate  for  Elector  on  the 
Greeley  and  Brown  ticket.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty- 
siTth  CongreHses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Deuiocrat,  by  a  vote  of  14.071.  against  11,083  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


PUBUO  MEN  OF  TODA Y. 


HON.  GEORGE  R.  DAVIS, 

MHE  Second  Ulioois  CongreBaional  DiBtrirt,  composed  of  Wards  Seven, 
;  Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  Eleven,  Twelve,  Thirteen,  and  Fourteen  of  the 
Citj  of  Chicago,  is  represented  in  the  National  Congress  by  Qeorge  B. 
Davis,  who  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Three  Rivers  in  Palmer,  Massachu- 
setts, January  8,  1840.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common 
schools  in  that  vicinity  and  at  Williston  Semiuan',  Easthamptun,  Maaea- 
chuECttB,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1860.  After  leaving  the 
seminary  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  but  in  1803  entered  the  Union 
army,  and  continued  in  that  serviec  until  the  termiaation  of  the  war.  He 
WHS  commissioned  Captain  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  afterwards  was  made  Major  of  the  Third  Rhode  Island  Cavalry.  After 
the  war  was  over  he  enf^aged  in  the  business  of  maniifaiTturing,  with  that  of 
an  insurance  and  financial  agent,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  uas  nominated, 
by  the  Republicans  of  his  district,  for  the  Forty-lifth  CongrcsH,  and  vas 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Reimbliean,  by  a  vote  of  '20.(10:t,  against  16,014  for  his  Dem- 
ocralic  opponent.  Mr.  Davis  was  u  brave  soldier,  and  deserves  well  of  the 
glorious  Union  which  he  and  so  many  other  gallant  vons  of  the  North  risked 
their  lives  to  preserve. 


MEMBERS  OF  COJfOREHS. 


HOB.  LOWNDES  H.  DAVIS, 


pHE  Fourth  CongTCBBional  DJBtrict  of  MisBouri  Ib  represented  id  the 
I  Nutional  House  of  Rc[irc«ciitativo»  by  Lowndes  II.  Davis,  of  Jnckson, 
who  WHS  born  at  jHckson,  C.'npe  Gir«r<leiiu  County,  in  that  Stnte, 
Deeember  14,  1886.  He  graduated  at  Yule  College  in  the  class  of  1860, 
and  afterwards  studied  law  in  regular  course  at  the  Louisville  Law  School, 
Kentucky,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution  in  IA63.  Being  at  once 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  he  commenced  pnictict-,  and  has  continued  to  lie  a 
practicing  lawyer  nearly  all  of  the  time  since  his  admission.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  he  has  managed  to  give  murh  attention  to  the  jinlitics  of  the 
State  and  nation.  In  1888  he  was  elected  State's  Attorney  for  the  Tenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  dnties  of  that 
oltice  tor  a  period  of  four  years.  In  1872  lie  was  chosen  an  Elector  on  the 
Qreelcy  and  Brown  ticket.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  C'onKtifutionHl 
Convention  that  framed  the  present  Constitiiti<m  of  that  State.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elettcd  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  19,941),  against  I,3S1 
for  his  Greenback  opponent. 
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HON.  RUFUS  R.  DAWES 

OF  OHIO. 

jlj  UFU8  R.  DAWES,  of  Mariettn,  wlio  represents  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
SmY  grcssional  District  of  Ohio  in  (.^on^ress,  was  born  at  Malta,  Morgan 
♦  County,  Ohio,  July  4,  1838.  His  parents  were  Henry  Dawes  and 
Sarah  (Outtcr)  Dawes.  His  great-grandfather  was  the  Col.  William  Dawes, 
of  Boston,  who  rode  with  Paul  Revere.  His  grandfather.  Judge  William  M. 
Dawes,  was  for  many  yeai*s  u  prominent  and  useful  man  in  Ohio.  Henrv 
Dawes,  his  father,  was  a  merchant  who  had  a  long  and  honorable  business 
life  in  that  State,  was  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature,  and  held 
other  offices  of  ti-ust  and  honor.  His  great-grandfather,  on  the  maternal 
side,  was  the  Rev.  Doctor  Manasseh  Cutter,  who  was  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist in  his  day,  and,  as  pi-ojector,  founder,  and  friend  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
IMTfomied  work  which  was  of  vital  importance  in  establishing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory.  With  Nathan  Dane,  he  framed  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.  Doctor  Cutter  was  a  member  of  Congress  for  two 
terms.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Judge  £pbraim  Cutter,  a  man  who 
was  also  distinguished  in  the  early  liistory  of  Ohio  as  the  leader  of  that 
])arty  in  the  first  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio  that  excluded  every 
form  of  slavery  from  the  new  State,  a  result  accomplished  by  the  bare 
majority  of  one  vote.  Judge  Cutter  served  many  years  as  a  legislator  in 
Ohio.  He  was  the  "father  of  the  ad  valorem  system  of  taxation,'*  and  one 
of  the  strong  friends  and  founders  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Rufus  R.  Dawes  was  educated  at  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  and 
at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  graduating  at  the  latter  college  in  1860.  In 
April,  1861,  he  entered  the  Union  army  and  became  Captain  of  Company 
"K,''  Sixth  Wisconsin  Volunteers.  In  1862  he  was  made  Major;  in  1863, 
Lieut. -Colonel;  in  1864,  Colonel;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865. 
Brigadier-General  by  brevet.  He  took  part  in  the  following  battles ;  Rap- 
pahannock, Gainesville,  Bull  Run  2d,  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Reynold*s  Crossing,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run, 
Wilderness,  Todd's  Tavern,  Spotsylvania,  Jericho  Ford,  North  Anna, 
Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg,  and  Mine  Explosion. 

The  Sixth  Wisconsin,  commanded  by  Col.  R.  R.  Dawes,  carried  three 
hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets  across  the  Rapidan,  and  in  the  campaign 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  battles  of  Jericho  Ford,  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Spotsylvania,  and  Bethesda  Church,  Col.  Dawes  rendered  service 
that  received  special  and  honorable  mention. 

Since  the  war.  General  Dawes  htvs  been  in  business  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
taking  active  part  in  all  the  political  campaigns  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  never  was  before  the  people,  as  a  candidate,  until  he  was  placed  in 
nomination  on  July  1,  1880,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention  of 
his  district,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 


MEMBERS  OF  C0XGRS8S. 


HON.  MARK  L.  DE  MOTTE, 

I  ARK  L.  De  MOTTE,  whii  rcpiespnts  Ihe  Tenth  Congressional 
\  District  of  Inclianu  in  the  Kutionnl  Congress,  was  bom  December  28, 
1^1832,  nt  Rockvillc.  Park  County,  Indinna.  His  fnther  whs  of 
French  and  his  mother  of  Dutch  descc^nt,  the  formiir  heinj;  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  Tie  wn»  the  youngest  of  eight  <;hildrcn, 
seven  of  wliom  are  still  living.  ITis  father,  the  Hcv.  DiLiiicl  Di-  Motte,  was  h 
pioneer  MethmliHt  ]>rcneher,  who  licgun  his  ministcriiil  labors  in  Indiana 
about  183(1,  and  continued  in  Hie  w<irk  unlil  hix  death  in  1675.  He  wu:j 
a  man  of  great  force  of  cliiirMcter  and  indomitable  energy. 

The  subject  <if  tills  sk<'tcli  received  a  chissiciil  eduriition  at  Indiana 
Asbury  University,  IwratiKl  at  Green  ('H!ille.  Iiuliana,  where  he  itn*  graduated 
in  1853,  rcc«ivin{f  tin;  degree  of  A.B.  Hi:  ininiedintely  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  IBHH  graduated  at  the  Ijiw-School  of  the  snniu  uni- 
venrity,  and  the  degree  of  I.L.I),  was  there  confi^rrcd  u|«in  him.  lu  1855 
he  ojiencd  an  office  for  the  practice  of  liis  profession  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
where  he  immediately  took  high  rank  ninong  hlsi  profcHHJonnl  brethren.  In 
18.1*1  he  was  elwrtcd,  as  a  Repulilicaii,  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  tlii^  judicial 
circuit  conijxised  of  the  c<juntics  of  I^ake,  Porter,   La  Porte,   St.  Joseph, 
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Marshall,  and  Starke.  In  the  same  year  he  married -Miss  Elizabeth  Christy, 
of  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  Early  in  1861  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  Senior  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  Batterv,  and  con- 
tinned  with  his  command  until  April,  1862,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted 
a  commission  as  Captain,  and  was  immediately  assigned  to  duty  with  Gen- 
eral Fremont  in  West  Virginia.  He  remained  with  that  command  until  the 
campaign  of  1862  practically  ended  with  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run 
and  Antietam,  when  he  was  ordered  to  West  Virginia  with  Maj. -General 
Milroy,  and  remained  with  his  division  until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 
The  remainder  of  his  service  was  on  jwst  duty  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

In  August,  1865,  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1869  he  became  the  owner,  editor,  and 
publisher  of  the  Lexington  Beguter^  a  Republican  newspaper,  which,  under 
his  management,  attained  a  very  high  standing  for  ability  and  influence. 
It  was  the  leading  journal  of  the  Eleventh  Congres^ipnal '  District,  then  as 
now  the  heaviest  democratic  district  in  the  State.  In  1872  he  was  nom- 
inate by  the  RepublicanB  of  that  district  as  their  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  made  a  vigorous  campaign  without  hope  of  election,  of  course,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  large  Democratic  majority. 
In  1876  he  was  again  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  made  a  campaign 
with  a  like  result.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Conven- 
tion which  met  at  Chicago  in  1868  on  the  day  prior  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  that  year,  which  nominated  Grant  and  Colfax; 
also  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  which  met  at  Cincinnati  in 
1876. 

In  1877  he  returned  to  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  his  old  home,  and  again 
entered  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1880  the  Republicans  of  the  Tenth 
Indiana  District  in  convention  at  Logansport,  June  22d,  nominated  him  as 
their  candidate,  against  Jno.  N.  Skinner,  who  had  previously  received  the 
nomination  of  the  National  Greenback -Labor  party,  and  also  that  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  district  is  the  largest  in  territory  of  any  in  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  population. 

At  the  biennial  session  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  in  January,  1879,  the 
State  was  redistricted,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Tenth  District  would 
return  a  Democrat,  or  at  least  an  opponent  to  the  Republicans,  3,903  being 
deemed  a  safe  margin.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1880,  the  Tenth 
District  was  regarded  by  the  Republicans  as  hopeless.  The  Democrats  and 
Greenbackers  had  ** fused"  and  nominated  a  man  of  considerable  personal 
pojmlarity,  and  Mr.  De  Motte's  defeat  was  confidently  exi>ected  by  the 
opposition,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  Re]niblicans.  He  succeeded,  however, 
in  carrj-ing  the  district  by  a  majority  of  1,018.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
he  was  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  Insti- 
tute at  Valparaiso,  the  most  numerously  attended  institution  of  learning  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  De  Motte  is  a  positive  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  forcible  si)eaker.  and  a  ready  debater. 


MSMBSBS  OF  VONQBESS. 


HON.  NATHANIEL  C.  DEERING, 


W  HE  Fourth  Cod jfreiigion))]  District  of  Inwiiiti  represented  in  the  National 
,  House  of  R<;))reiientiit)veii  by  Natlianiel  C.  Deering.  of  Oimge,  who 
»  born  at  Denmark,  in  the  Stiitv  of  Maine,  September  2, 1827.  He 
was  educntuil  at  the  common  m-hools  and  at  North  Bridgeton  Acadcmj,  in 
his  native  Stntf.  In  18-')5  and  1806  hi^  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  from  Penobscot  county.  In  IS.IT  lie  roniovod  to  Osage,  Iowa. 
For  Beveral  years  he  was  a  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  but  resigned 
that  oSice  in  1H65.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  special  agent  of 
the  Post-OfBce  Department  for  the  Dintrict  coniprisinj;  the  States  of  Iowa. 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska,  and  c<mtinued  to  hold  that  office  uutil  1860,  when 
lie  resigned  it.  In  1873  he  was  apitointed  NHtional  Bank  Examiner  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  held  the  position  until  1H77.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty -fifth  mid  Forty -sixth  Congresses  and  was  recleetcd  to  the  Forty-seventli 
Congress,  as  a  Republican.  In  the  )>resent  ('iiti(;r('SH  he  is  Oiairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenses  of  the  State  De]iartment. 

Mr.  Deering's  extensive  exiierience  in  the  various  dejiartments  of  <iriv- 
eromentsl  business  made  him  from  the  first  a  useful  member  of  Congress. 


nifl.tC  JfA'.V  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  P.  V.  DEUSTER, 


jUeTEB  victor  DEUSTER,  who  reprpi-ents  the  Fourth  Congrpssiopal 
aTl  District  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  National  Congress,  was  born  neiir  Aix-la- 
■ff  Chapelle,  Gcrraaiiy,  on  FebniarylS,  1831,beingtheonlyaonof  Blathias 
luid  Anna  C.  Dciistcr,  the  latter  of  whom  in  still  living.  While  lie  was  going 
thmii;i;h  an  academic  course  of  studios,  his  ]iarents  carried  out  their  long  con- 
tcmiiktcd  plan  of  settling  in  the  United  States,  an<l  came  to  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, in  July,  1&4T.  Hr.  BI,  I)eiistt-r  bought  afaminearthat  city,  and  young 
Peter  exchanged  his  books  for  the  implements  iit  agricultiu*,  sjiending  the 
Hinnnier  at  work  u|)on  his  father's  farm.  Tn  the  following  winter  he  was 
apiircntieed  to  the  jniblisher  of  a  German  newspa)K-r  ut  Milwaukee — the 
■'  Wi»iromt»  Biiii/irr" — and  remained  in  his  employ  four  years,  when  he  him- 
self ventured  upon  the  enterprine  of  publishing  a  German  weekly  family 
(Niper,  entitled  the  •' HavKt'ivuml;"  but  »ix  months  later  he  accejitcd  the 
{Msition  of  foreman  in  the ''.'iyAn't'"newspnper,  lu  18,14he  Ijceame  editor 
cif  a  news))nper  published  at  Port  Washington,  Wis,,  eoinbiiiing  with  his 
editorial  InlKirs  the  duties  of  Post-master,  Clerk  of  (he  Circuit  Court,  Land 
Ofhce,  Notary  Public,  besides  establishing  a  night  .lehool  for  young  men, 
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and  making  himself  generally  useful  to  the  community.  In  1850  he  had 
made  all  preliminary  arrangements  to  establish"  a  newspaper  at  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  but  l)eing  offered  an  interest  in  the  Milwaukee  **  Scebote,^^  he  changed 
his  plans  and  returned  there,  publishing  this  newspaper  in  partnersliip  with 
another  gentleman  until  1860,  when  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  on  January  10th,  he  was  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss 
Agathe  Gertrude  Stoltz,  the  only  daughter  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Milwaukee.  Of  the  six  children  which  were  the  fniits*  of  this  union,  five 
are  now  living;  the  eldest  son,  Mr.  Oscar  Deuster,  being  at  present  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  Germany.  In  1862  Mr.  Deuster  was  elected  to 
the  StAt<;  Assembly  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that 
State  in  1870  and  1871.  Besides  his  Milwaukee  newspaper  he  published 
the  Chicago  Ikiily  Union,  a  German  Democratic  journal,  from  1869  until  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  fire  in  1871.  SubstHjuently  he  spent  considera- 
ble time  in  traveling,  visiting  the  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  Europe.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, from  the  Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,574  against  15,018 
for  his  Republican  opponent.  Being  a  man  of  a  great  degree  of  energy  he 
soon  added  national  fame  to  his  excellent  reputation  at  home,  by  the  legis- 
lative ability  he  displayed  during  his  first  term  in  Congress.  As  a  German- 
American  publicist  he  had  become  familiar  with  most  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  that  large  and  im])ortant  element  of  our  population  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  at  once  introduced  measures  in  Congress,  looking  to  their  relief.  Among 
these,  his  '•  Joint  Resolution,''  formally  terminating  the  already  defunct 
Bancroft  treaty  made  with  the  Kc»j)arate  German  State's  previous  to  their 
solidification  into  the  German  Empire;  his  bill  regulating  the  system  of 
naturalizing  foreign-born  residents  as  (ritizens,  and  his  bill  regulating  the 
carriage  of  steerage  passengers  at  sea,  are  of  great  public  interest  and 
national  imimrtance.  lie  also  urged  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  partici- 
pation of  our  Government  in  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  in  April,  1880.  In  1879  he  admitted  Messrs.  J.  W.  Muehle  and  M. 
Kraus  into  partnership  in  the  ''Sfcfn'tc-*  which  is  now  published  by  the 
firm  under  the  name  of  P.  V.  Deuster  <fc  Co.  Being  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mr.  Deuster  gives  promise  of  long-continued,  and  perhaps  still  greau  i* 
usefulness  in  the  future. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  DIBBLE, 

i^'.AMl'Bl-  DIBBLE.  RcpresentatiTC  in  the  Forty-Bevonth  ConBress  from 
^!)  IIh-  HcroHil  Congrcswonal  District  of  South  Carolinn,  was  born  at 
^  ( 'liiirli!Hton,  8,  C,  on  the  flixtcenth  day  of  September,  1837.  He  is 
Ihii  I'klcHt  wm  of  Philander  Virgil  Dibble,  a  native  of  Danburj-,  Connecticut, 
who  (■iimi!  to  Charleston  in  early  life,  there  married,  and  became  a  well 
kiLown  nujrchant  of  that  city.  Mr.  Dibble,  on  his  father's  side,  is  lineally 
ili'Mirnded  from  Thomas  Dibble,  who  was  one  of  a  congregation  of  Puritans, 
who  Miil'^d  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  the  "  Mary  and  John  "  early  in  the 
Vi'iir  IG^tO,  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in 
October,  1633,  removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  became  the  first 
English  settlers  of  that  State.  His  mother,  Frances  Ann,  daughterof  Capl. 
William  Evans,  of  Charleston,  is  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  being  the  grand- 
dauf^ter  of  Antony  Gabeau,  who  was  bom  near  Bordeaux,  France,  and 
when  a  child  accomjmnied  his  widowed  mother  to  Carolina,  in  search  of 
rclij^oiis  liberty. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  early  education  in  the  private 
whools  of  his  native  city,  excepting  the  winter  of  184.5,  which  he  spent  on 
his  grandfather's  farm  near  Bethel,  CoiiniK'ticut.  and  from  there  attended 
the  nearest  common  school.     At  the  age  of  eleven  his  ucademie  education 
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was  bcp^m  at  tho  High  School  of  Charleston,  whence,  in  1853,  he  entered 
the  College  of  Charleston,  as  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class.  In  1855, 
his  father  removed  him  from  this  institution,  and  he  was  admitted  into 
Wofford  College,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  he  graduated  with  the  Bac- 
calaureate degree  in  July,  1856. 

Uix)n  leaving  College,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Mr.  Dibble  pursued  the 
vocation  of  teaching,  first  in  Orangeburg  District,  S.  C,  and  afterguards  as 
the  assistant  teacher  in  the  Preparatory  School  at  Spartanburg,  connected 
with  Wofford  College,  his  ^4/;/*^  Mater.  During  this  pericKl,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  law,  under  the  direction,  and  when  not  engaged  in 
teaching,  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Henry  D.  Lesesne,  who  was  afterwards  one 
of  the  Chancellors  of  South  Carolina,  while  the  Courts  of  Etjuity  constituted 
tribunals  separate  and  distinct  from  the  law  Courts  of  the  State.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Dibble  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
after  the  usual  examination  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Columbia,  and 
entered  ujM^n  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  South 
Carolina,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fii-st  Regiment  of  South  Carolina 
Volunteers,  and  remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war,  having 
meantime  attained  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and  is  still  a  memlxer  of  the 
Orangeburg  Bar.  In  1877,  when  the  celebrated  case  of  The  State  v.  Shaw 
was  instituted  to  test  the  validity  of  the  mode  of  electing  the  Circuit  Judges, 
Mr.  Dibble  was  selected  as  one  of  tho  coimsel  for  Judge  Shaw;  and  his 
argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  reported  in  full  in  9  So.  Ca.  Re- 
ports, new  series,  pp.  101^-122.  Among  other  cases,  in  which  he  has  taken 
part  before  the  Court  of  last  resort  in  his  State,  is  the  leading  case  of  Bull 
vs.  Rowe,  13  So.  Ca.  Reports,  i)p.  355-371,  which  settled  several  imiwrtant 
questions  arising  under  the  Homestead  law  of  South  Carolina. 

In  ])olitics,  Mr.  Dibble  has  taken  an  active  part,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Reconstruction  Acts.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  advo- 
cated through  the  press,  and  on  the  stump,  the  principles  of  his  party.  But 
he  has  ever  been  conservative  in  his  views.  He  has  never  sought  public 
office,  preferring  the  practice  of  the  law  to  a  political  career.  In  1877,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  the  Democratic  nomination  for  a  vacancy  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  was  elected  over  his  Republican  opponent,  a 
colored  man,  having  received,  in  addition  to  the  Democratic  vote,  a  large 
support  from  Republican  voters,  and  at  one  of  the  polls  having  carri<fd  tlu; 
entire  white  and  colored  vote  unanimously.  "While  in  the  State  Legislature 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  financial  and  ediurational 
questions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind.  In  the  exciting  and  pro- 
tracted debate,  which  took  place  in  the  House  concerning  the  State  debt, 
he  was  in  favor  of  paying  all  classes  of  State  Bonds  in  full,  and  thus  re-estab- 
lishing the  credit  of  the  State,  which  had  been  imi)aired  by  the  ignorance 
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and  misrule  of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  restoration  by  the  State  of  the  Land  Scrip  Fund  donated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  educational  purposes,  and  which  had  been  squandered 
by  the  State  authorities  during  the  same  period.  Having  been  elected  a 
Trustee  of  the  State  University,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
that  body  which  devised  the  plans  upon  which  the  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  white  and  colored  students,  respectively,  are  now  successfully  in 
operation. 

Mr.  Dibble  declined  a  rcnomination  to  the  Legislature,  and  remained  in 
private  life  until  the  general  election  of  1880,  when  he  wjis  chosen  by  the 
people  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College,  and  assisted  in  casting  the  vote 
of  South  Carolina  for  Hancock  and  English,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
gifted  and  eloquent  M.  P.  O'Connor,  who  had  been  re-elected  by  the  people 
of  Charleston,  Clarendon,  arid  Orangeburg  Counties  as  their  Congressman, 
Mr.  Dibble  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Convention  for 
the  vacancy  thus  created,  and  was  elected  without  serious  opposition  in 
June,  1881,  at  the  Special  Election  called  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  that  sad  event,  the  friends  of  his  opponent 
having  withdrawn  him  from  the  field  two  days  before  the  election. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  DEZENDORF, 

OF  VIBOINIA. 

^||OHN  F.  DEZENDORF,  of  Norfolk,  wlio  represents  the  Second  Con- 
ill  gressional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
<r  tives,  was  bom  at  Lansingburgh,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  August 
10,  1834.  After  acquiring  an  academic  education,  he  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  studied  architecture  and  civil  engineering.  From  1850  to 
1860  he  was  engaged  on  railroad  and  other  buildings  at  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  Ohio;  from  1860  to  1862  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  there  was  interested  in  the  shipping  business 
until  1866,  when  he  was  made  Surveyor  for  the  city  and  county  of  Norfolk, 
which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  1869,  when  he  became  Assistant- 
Assessor  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue,  holding  that  ofiice  until 
1871.  In  1872  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  but  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  From  1872  to  1877  he  held  the 
office  of  Appraiser  of  Merchandise  at  the  Norfolk  Custom  House.  After 
resigning  that  place  he  again  engaged  in  surveying.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876.  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  Representative  in  1878,  but  was  defeated  by  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  14,775,  against  13,31o  for  his  opponents. 
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HON.  GEORGE  G.  DIBRELL. 


JEORGE  G.  DIBHELL,  of  Sparta,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
\  sional  Diflfrict  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congrciw  of  the  United  StBtes. 
i  born  in  White  County.  Tennessee,  Ajiril  19,  1822.  Anthony 
Dibrell,  his  father,  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Buckingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  H  descendant  from  a  Huguenot  family  who  fled  from  France  io 
the  yenr  ITOO,  and  settled  on  the  James  river  in  that  State.  Ho  subse- 
quently removo<l  to  Kentucky,  and  there  was  married.  In  1811  he  went  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  became  n  prominent  citizen,  serving  iis  Slate  Tceasiirer 
for  a  period  of  tew  yoam,  and  holding  otlicr  offices  of  trust  and  profit.  The 
mother  of  George,  Mildred  Dibrell,  nee  Carter,  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and 
was  boni  in  New  Bivem,  Wythe  County,  Virginia.  Young  Dibrell's  early 
education  was  acquired  jirincipally  at  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county,  he  haWng  attended  the  East  Tennessee  University  tor  one  session 

When  seventeen  years  old  he  was  appointed  Clerk  in  a  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  a  few  years  Inter  was  made  Clerk  of  his 
County.  In  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  afterwards 
was  a  meml>er  of  the  State  Convention  which  framed  the  present  constitii- 
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tion  of  Tennessee.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as 
a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  12,800,  against  9,918  for  the  Republican,  and 
1,179  for  the  Greenback  competitors. 

Mr.  Dibrell  w^as  for  a  time  President  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad 
Company ;  was  a  merchant  for  twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  gave  much  attention  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  the  latter  is 
his  present  avocation,  when  not  occupied  with  his  public  duties.  Prior  to 
the  civil  war  he  was,  in  politics,  a  Whig,  and  opposed  to  secession ;  but 
after  hostilities  commenced  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private 
soldier.  In  August,  1801,  he  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General  of  Cavalry.  He  continued  in  the  army  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  ordered  to  serve  as  an  escort  to  President  Jeflferson  Davis, 
after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  meeting  him  at  Greensboro^  North  Carolina,  and 
accompanying  him  to  Washington,  Georgia,  where  he  first  heard  of  the 
capitulation  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston^s  army,  and  thereupon  he  sur- 
rendered with  his  own  command  and  was  paroled  May  11,  1805. 

Since  the  war  General  Dibrell  has  been  a  Democrat,  always  voting  and 
acting  with  that  pa^y  upon  all  political  questions.  He  has  spoken  in  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  improving  the  water  navigation  of  the  country;  against  a 
high  protective  tariff,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws, 
especially  that  part  of  them  which  requires  a  tax  upon  tobacco  in  the  hands 
of  producers.  He  has  advocated  an  income  tax,  and  a  bill  to  prohibit  levy- 
ing contributions  upon  oflSce-holders  for  election  purposes. 

As  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army  he  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Fishing  Creek,  Shiloh,  Parker's  Cross-Roads,  Triune,  Franklin,  Sparta, 
Chickamauga,  Philadelphia,  Marysville,  Knoxville,  Blunt's  (or  Dibrell's) 
Hill,  and  those  occurring  between  Dalton  and  Atlanta,  and  between  the 
latter  place  and  Savannah,  and  many  other  smaller  engagements.  He  was 
twice  severely  wounded. 

General  DibrelVs  record  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  whether  it  be  on  the  field  of  battle  or  where  peaceful 
occupations  enlist  his  able  efforts. 
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HON.  NELSON  DINGLEY,  Jb., 

hJTELSON  DINGLEY,  Jr.,  the  ckk-st  son  of  Nelson  and  Jane  L.  Ding- 
^W  ley,  was  bom  in  Durham,  AndrosrogKin  County,  Maine,  February  15, 
^*  1833.  lieginning  lite  with  only  tlieir  etout  ImndB  and  brave  hearts  aa 
capital,  his  parents  removed  tlio  next  year  to  Parkman,  Piscataquis  County, 
in  the  same  State,  where  they  lived  on  a  fann  tor  a  short  time,  and  thcD 
took  charge  of  the  village  lavcm,  with  wliich  a  store  was  conuccted.  In 
1838  they  removed  to  Unity,  Waldo  Cimnty,  where  his  tather  was  engaged 
in  trade  Tor  several  years  and  wiis  highly  rfsiiected  by  his  fe! low-citizens, 
being  frequently  elected  one  of  tile  sclertmcn  of  the  town,  and  once  repre- 
senting the  ('ounty  in  the  State  Senate,  notwith.''t!tndiDg  he  was  a  Whig, 
and  his  town  and  county  Democratic. 

The  son  wa-s  diHtingiiished  in  the  village  school  for  his  studious  habits 
and  good  Hrholnmhip.  In  vitcatious  lie  aided  his  fiither  in  the  store  and  on 
a  farm  which  the  latter  owned.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he 
attended  a  high  tichool  kcjrt  in  another  part  of  the  town,  walking  three 
miles  every  morning  and  night,  and  carrying  his  dinniT  with  him.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  instnimental  in  organizing  a  S<'Clion  of  Cadets  of 
Temperance  in  the  village  where  he  resided,  which  proved  a  very  ellieient 
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tom|MMiinc(j  e<hicator  in  the  neighlwrhood.  In  this  organization  he  engaged 
In  iIchiitcH,  and  exhibited  that  deep  interest  in  tempenince  which  has  dis- 
tln«:uiMhed  his  maturer  life.  At  seventeen  he  successfully  taught  a  winter 
whool  in  the  town  of  China,  fourteen  miles  from  his  home,  and  continued 
to  ttuMjh  every  winter  but  one  for  the  next  five  years.  In  1850,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  l>ecame  a  student  at  Waterville  Academy,  of  which  the 
wril-known  Professor  J.  H.  Hanson  was  Principal,  and  there  completed  his 
preparation  for  college,  entering  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University; 
in  1H51,  and  remained  there  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  became  a  student  at 
Dartmouth  College,  at  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1855,  with  high 
rank  as  a  scholar,  debater,  and  writer. 

After  leaving  college  Mr.  Dingley  studied  law  for  one  year  with  Morrill 
&  FesHenden,  at  Auburn,  Me.,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  removed  while 
he  was  in  college.  In  1856  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  but  instead  of 
entering  ujwn  the  practice  of  law  he  decided  to  become  a  journalist,  for 
which  profession  he  had  always  manifested  a  decided  taste,  having  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press,  both  during  and  after  his  collegiate 
course.  In  September,  1856,  he  purchased  one-half  of  the  Lewiston  Journal, 
a  weekly  Republican  newsjmper  published  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Lewiston, 
of  which  he  had  been  practically  the  editor  while  studying  law;  and  a  year 
later  he  became  sole  proprietor  and  editor.  In  the  year  1857  Mr.  Dingley 
was  married  to  Miss  Salome  McKenney,  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Auburn. 
The  Journal^  with  a  daily  edition  added  in  1861,  at  which  time  his  younger 
brother,  Frank  L.,  became  associated  with  him,  rapidly  increased  in  circu- 
lation and  influence  under  his  management,  and  soon  became  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  most  influential  |)olitical  newspaper  in  Maine — distin- 
guinhed  not  only  for  its  able  and  candid  advocacy  of  Republican  principles, 
but  also  for  its  decided  temperance  and  moral  tone. 

Mr.  Dingley's  active  political  career  commenced  at  the  same  time  with 
his  journalistic  life,  although  from  a  boy  he  had  taken  great  interest  in 
political  questions.     His  first  vote  was  cast  in  1854  for  Hon.  Anson  P.  Mor- 
rill, the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  candidate  for  Governor,  a  political 
combination  from  which  arose  the  Republican  party  of  Maine  during  the 
following  winter.     He  threw  himself  into  the  Fremont  Campaign  in  1856 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and  ability  of  age,  writing  editorials  for  his 
paper  in  the  day-time  and  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  cause  in 
the  school-houses  of  adjoining  towns  in  the  evening;  and  although  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age   he  was  recognized  at  once,  not  only  as  a  young 
man  of  high  promise,  but  as  already  a  valuable  advocate  of  the  Republican 
cause.     In  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  State  Legislature  from  Auburn,  in  which  body  he  at  once  took  high 
rank;  was  re-elected  in    1862,  and  chosen  Speaker  of  the   House  at  the 
session  of  1863.     In   1863  he  removed  to  the  adjoining  city  of  Lewiston, 
and  a  few  months  after  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  that  city;  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  of  1864  was  unanimously  re-elected 
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Speaker,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  had  disc^har^ed  with  great  ability 
and  success.  At  the  State  election  of  1804  lie  was  elected  to  the  House  a 
fourth  time,  and  at  the  session  of  180u  was  again  tendered  the  ]K)8ition  of 
Speaker,  which  he  declined,  j)referring  to  t^ike  his  place  on  the  floor,  in 
which  position  he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  tlie  Republicans  of  the 
House.  He  was  also  a  Rei)resentative  to  the  Legislature  from  Lewiston  in 
18<58  and  1878.  During  his  six  terms  in  the  State  Legislature  he  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  del)ates  and  business,  serving  on  the  Commit- 
tees on  Judiciary,  Education,  Railroads,  and  Federal  Relations;  framing, 
advocating,  and  carrying  through  im]M)rtant  legislation,  including  laws  to 
enable  Maine  to  1111  her  quotas  in  the  Union  anny,  to  aid  soldiers'  families, 
to  est}iblish  a  systcfni  of  free  high  schools,  and  a  general  railroad  law.  His 
speeches  were  always  brief,  logical,  and  effective — ncjver  made  for  display, 
but  simply  to  carry  the  measure  in  hand.  A  brief,  but  earnest  and  eloipu^nt, 
speech  made  at  the  session  of  18(5.'),  in  advocacy  of  the  resolution  to  ratify 
the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery,  was  reganled  at  the  time 
by  those  who  heard  it  as  one  of  the  most  effective  ever  made  in  the  State 
House. 

During  the  dozen  years  from  1801  to  1878,  when  Mr.  Dingley  was  tak- 
ing so  conspicuous  a  j)art  in  the  State  Legislature  and  State  [)olitics,  lie 
participated  in  every  j)olitical  campaign,  delivered  numerous  addresses 
before  educational,  tem|K*rance,  and  religious  conventions,  and  many  lec- 
tures before  lyceums.  In  1867-8  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  State  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars,  an  important  temperancrc  organization,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  temperance  and  prohibitory  movement  in 
Maine. 

In  1873  Mr.  Dingley  was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Maine  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one  against  two  popular  opjwnents, 
and  was  elected  by  about  10,000  majority.  In  1874  he  was  re-elected  by 
over  11,000  majority,  declining  a  third  nomination  in  1875.  His  services 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair  in  the  pronu)tion  of  economy,  the  equalization  of 
taxation,  and  in  securing  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution,  were  so  valuable 
and  acceptable  .as  to  win  the  ap])robation  of  even  his  i)olitical  oi)ponents. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large  from  Maine  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1876,  and  served  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  was 
one  of  the  sub-committee  of  five  who  drafted  the  platform.  He  actively 
participated  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876,  and  in  the  State  cam- 
paigns of  1877,  '8,  and  '9  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  and 
writers  in  the  State  on  the  financial  issues  raised  by  the  Greenbackers. 
In  1879-80  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Rej)ublican  Executive  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  ])revent  the  success  of  the  Democratic-Greenback  attempt  to 
count  out  the  Republican  legislative  majority,  and  in  that  capju'ity  did  good 
service.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1880  he  labored  effectively  for  the 
Republican  cause,  both  in  his  i»aper  and  on  tlie  platform. 

In  1881  Mr.  Dingley  was  nominated  and  elected  l)y  the  Republicans  of 
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the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Maine  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Congress 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye,  receiving  a  majority  of 
5,1^)  nearly  twice  as  large  as  was  ever  before  given  to  any  candidate  in 
that  district,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  in  December,  1881. 

Mr.  Dingley  is  a  ready  debater,  polished  and  courteous  in  his  style, 
incisive  and  logical  in  his  arguments,  and  widely  resix?cted  for  his  ability, 
scholarship,  and  sterling  honesty.  lie  is  everywhere  regarded  as  standing 
in  the  front  rank  of  journalists,  and  his  paper  is  one  of  the  best  in  New 
England.  No  man  in  Maine  has  the  confidence  of  the  jMJople  in  a  higher 
degree,  or  exerts  a  wider  influence. 


HON.  CLEMENT  DOWD, 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

^^LEMENT  DOWD  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  represents  the  Sixth 
j||  I  Congressional  district  of  that  State  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
4^  seritatives.  He  was  born  in  Moore  County,  North  Carolina,  August 
27,  1832,  and  spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm,  attending  school  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  teaching  more  or  less  in  the  meantime,  until,  by  strict  attention 
to  his  studies  and  arduous  effort*  to  defray  expenses,  he  had  prepared  him- 
self to  enter  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1856.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  funds  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  collegiate  studies  to  their  conclusion,  and  immediately  ui>on 
graduating  began  to  teach  school,  which  vocation  he  followed  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  during  that  time  saving  money  with  which  he  canceled  to 
the  last  dollar  his  indebtedness  to  the  kind  friends  who  had  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  his  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Dowd  was  known  in  the  days  of  the  Whig  party  as  an  *'  Old-Line 
Whig,"  and  was  a  *' Union  man"  until  1861,  when  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South  he  joined  the  Southern 
army.  Enlisting  as  a  private,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  regiment  of  North  Carolina  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  removed  to  Charlotte,  where  he  now  resides,  and  entered  into  copartner- 
ship with  the  Hon.  Z.  B.  Vance,  present  United  States  Senator,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was  elected,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  to  the. office 
of  Mayor  of  Charlotte,  and  served  in  that  ca])acity  for  two  years.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  Master  in  Chancery.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  President  of 
the  M.  and  T.  National  bank,  holding  that  position  until  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Commercial  National  bank,  resigning  the  latter  upon  his 
election  to  Congress. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Foi-ty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote 
of  16,401  against  12,366  for  his  Republican  opponent. 
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MEMBEm  OF  coyGREsa. 


HON.  P.  HENRYDUGRO. 


f'HE  Seventh  CoDjiTPiwioniil  <li«frirt  of  New  York  is  re(>re8onte(I  in  the 
1  National  Uoiiup  i>[  ltc|in'si'iitativi-n  by  1*.  II<'nry  Dugro  of  New  York 
city,  where  lie  whs  liorn  OcIoIht  3,  ISW.  He  is  of  aenniin  jmrent- 
a^e,  hi.s  fiithcr  itiid  inollier  hiivin^  come  to  Ihiig  eountry  uiDre  than 
lifly  yean  a^,  iind  is  piiiliiibly  tlit;  youn(;i'st  meniliiT  of  the  j)!^'^']!!  IIouho. 
After  availing  himself  of  the  itdvantagcH  of  Ilie  jiulilic  nrhools  in  liiH  mctro- 
[loUtnn  liome  lie  enti-r(!(l  (Vilumiiiii  ('olli-^'c  in  tliiil  Stnte,  at  wliich  ini>titution 
he  frra<luiiteil  in  the  clas-i  of  1«TH.  lie  MiliMipK-niljeiiteri'ii  the  I,iiw-8tl»M>l 
of  hiK  Aliiiii  Miitrr.  an<l  then-  ffraiiiiatetl  in  IKTH.  In  the  wnnM^  yi-iir  lie  was 
clertcd  to  thf  State  Assembly  of  New  York,  iiciil  si'rv<'(l  his  term  out,  but 
i1eeline<1  to  be  a  ean(lirtiit<'  for  rc-<'h'<-tion.  He  was  plePted  to  tliP  Forty- 
scvciitli  ('oitgreMi  an  u  Dcniocnit,  by  ii  vole  of  11.T2!t  against  11, •130  for  liis 
Bepuhlienii  o]i|)Onent.  W.  W.  Aslor. 

Mr,  Dugro'ii  iMipiilnrily  in  his  jiarty  \*  {ilaceil  Iwyond  (iiiestion,  when 
wu  eoiisi'ler  his  romjuirutively  limited  extH-riencc  an  a  le<ti!ilator,  and  es|H-- 
cially  wlieu  wc  renienilier  thiit  liis  ehTtitni  to  a  scut  in  Congress  t<H)k  jilace 
within  three  yi-tirw  tnini  tlie  time  when  be  left  the  I^iw-Sebool  ti>  iM'^rfn  the 
Hetive  duties  of  life. 


riHLW  MEX  OF  ro-DAY. 


HON.  HARK  H.  DUMNELL, 


pHE  Hepresentative  from  the  First  CoDgressioiiHl  district  of  Mianesota 
I  b  Hark  H.  Dunnell  of  Owatonna,  who  was  born  at  Buxton,  in  th« 
State  of  Maine,  Jul;  2,  1833.  Having  availed  tiimself  of  the  advan' 
tagcB  afforded  by  the  common  schools  in  his  vicinity,  he  entered  Colby 
UDiverrity,  where  he  graduated  in  1840.  For  several  years  after  hia  gradu- 
ation ho  was  Principal  of  Hebron  Academy  and  of  the  Norway  LibeiKl 
Institute,  in  Maine.  In  18S4  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Maine,  and  in  18SS  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State.  During 
the  years  18.55,  1837,  1858,  and  IM»  he  was  Stale  8ui>erintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  In  1856  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia.  In  I8(J0  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at 
Portland,  Muiue.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  Colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Maine  infantry.  In  1862  he  was  a]>i>ointcd  United  States  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  In  January.  1863,  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  in 
186T  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State.  From 
April,  1867,  to  August,  1870,  he  wa.t  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forjy-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-lifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Ci)ngre8ses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  nn  a  Repulilican. 
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HON.  POINDEXTER  DUNN, 

OF  AIIKANBAS. 

Ojjr  HE  Hcprcsentativo  in  Congress  from  the  First  Congressional  district 
^1  I  of  Arkansas  is  Poindexter  Dunn,  of  Forest  City,  who  wjis  bom  in 
^k  Wake  County,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  November  3,  1834.  In 
1836  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Limestone  County,  Alabama,  and  there 
received  his  first  instruction  at  school.  Having  completed  his  preparatory 
studies,  he  entered  Jackson  College,  Columbia,  Tennessee,  and  gratluated  at 
that  institution  in  1854.  In  March,  1856,  he  removed  to  St.  Francis  County, 
Arkansas,  and  there  engaged  in  cotton-growing  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861.  In  1858  he  was  elected  bv  the  Democrats  of  his  dis- 
trict  a  Re])resentative  to  the  lower  Houw?  of  tlie  Arkansas  Legislature.  He 
entered  the  Confederate  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  served 
until  its  termination.  In  1867  he  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1872,  and 
again  in  1876,  he  was  placed  on  the  Democratic  Electoral  ticket  for  Arkan- 
sas. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  ('ongress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,753  against  10,407 
for  his  Republican  opponent. 

3Ir.  Dunn  is  a  man  of  thoroughly  Southern  views  in  political  matters, 
but  is  broad  enough  in  his  conception  of  his  ]mblic  duties  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation. 


HON.  J.  W.  DWIGHT, 

<)P   NEW  TORK. 

OjjrHE  Twenty-eighth  Congressional  district  of  New  York  is  represented 
iH  I  in  the  National  Congress  by  .lereiniah  W.  Dwight,  of  Drydcn,  who 
^k  was  born  at  Cin<!innatus,  (V)rtland  County,  New  York,  where  he  was 
reared  jis  a  farmer  and  meclianic.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
rommon  schools  in  his  vicinity  and  at  tlie  village  High  School  at  Drydcn. 
Eairly  in  life  he  engaged  in  mercantile  ])ursuits;  later  }i<*  became  interested 
in  agricultural  and  real  estate  operations,  including  inT])ortant  transactions 
in  j)ine  lands  in  Wisconsin,  in  city  proi)erty  in  Jersey  City,  and  in  th(^  manu- 
facture and  S5ile  of  lumber.  The  town  of  Dry<len  elected  Mr.  Dwiglit  Super- 
visor for  the  years  1857  and  1858,  and  during  both  years  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Boanl.  In  1H60  an<l  1801  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly 
of  New  York,  and  was  ap[K)inte(l  by  Governor  Morgan  a  member  of  the 
Senatorial  District  War  Committee  in  1S61  and  served  in  that  capacity  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  committee.  In  1808  lie  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  Repul)lican  Convention  at  Chicago.  J^or  many  years  he  was  a 
Director,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Central  Railroad.  He  was  flcctecl  to  the  Fortv -fifth  and  Fortv- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  tlie  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
Re]»ublican,  by  a  vot<'  of  10.510  against  10,000  for  his  o])ponents. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOVA Y. 


HON.  E.  JOHN  ELLIS, 


JOHN  ELLIS  of  New  Orieana,  who  represents  the  Second  Congres- 
r  »  sionnl  district  of  Louiniana  in  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States,  wiut 
born  at  Covington,  Loirisiann,  October  LI,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Clinton,  Loiiisiann,  until  prepared  for  entering  upon  a  regular  clnssicul 
course,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freslimim  class  at  CcntCDarf  Col- 
lege, Jackson,  Louisiana,  in  1S53.  He  continued  his  studies  there  till  ISHH. 
when  he  withdrew  from  hi»  collegiate  connection  and  entered  the  Law 
Dejtarlment  of  the  University  ot  Louisiana,  where  in  1801  he  gruduatetL 
Pive  days  after  his  graduation  the  civil  war  coming  on  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  and  continued  in  military  service  until  the  final  cessation  of 
hostilities  l>etwecn  the  North  and  South.  In  1866  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  of  Louisiana,  and  has  contihued  in  the  ))ractiec  of  his  profewiion  at  New 
OrieanH  since  186T.  He  <'onfine<1  his  attention  slriclly  to  the  practice  of  liiw. 
nccejiting  no  political  nflfce  of  any  kind  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Porty-fourth  Congress.  He  was  a  member  of  that  Congrc.'w,  and  served  mi 
afceptubly  to  his  constituency  that  he  was  re-i^lcctcil  to  the  Forty -fifth,  Forty- 
Hxth,  nnd  Forty-seventh  Congres.ses  us  a  Democrat,  hi:*  majority  at  the  last 
election  being  :t,3l0  votes. 


MEMBERS  OF  VONORESS. 


HON.  RUSSELL  ERRETT, 

jlJ*  USSELI^  ERRETT,  of  I'itt:.bnrff,  wlio  ry|>ri'scnts  the  Twenty-wcond 
*V  ('ongTfMsioiiftl  iliritrict  of  Pciinsiylvjiiiiii  to  llu'  Nntionnl  House  of 
^  RepreucntativDM,  wjis  bom  in  Nirw  York  in  1817.  Hia  cnrlj  cdut'a- 
tion  was  obtuinotl  {iriiicipiilly  in  tlic  public  Hcbctols.  and  b;  dint  of  much 
effort  to  inijirovc  hiuisi'lf  n'itliotit  the  iiiil  of  a  teuciuT.  In  f:irt.  it  mny  Iw 
truly  suid  thnt  he  is,  in  the  intiin,  M'if-rd united.  In  1830  he  removcil  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  iin  cditnr  by  jirofession.  In  1R60  he  was  elected  Con- 
troller of  Pittwbni^.  Ill  18lt0-l,  smd  nj;!iin  in  1873-Tfl,  he  sencd  ns  Clerk 
of  the  Semite  of  Fennsylvniiiii.  lie  w-m  np|ioiiit<^l  AdditiiinnI  Pnymafitur  in 
the  Uniteil  Stiitcs  army  in  18U1,  imd  Mfrved  in  tliat  imHitiiin  until  IHOQ.  In 
1807  he  n-ascleete<l  lo  the  State  Senate  of  PennKvlvnnia.  In  18111)  lie  was 
ii]i|H)inted  Assessor  of  luternal  Revenue,  and  served  in  that  caiHieity  until 
19Ta.  He  W!W  elei'ted  to  the  Foriy-tiftli  and  F.irty-siitth  Con;rrcsses,  ,in<l 
was  re-elected  U>  the  Forty-seceiith  C'.nvKvi'^-'  as  a  Reimblican,  by  a  vote  of 
IH.a41  a^iinst  10,007  tor  Ids  opisHieiils.  In  the  present  Cnnfrrcss  he  is 
Chuinnan  of  the  Committee  on  Exjienditures  on  the  Piiblie  Ituiliiiiifrs, 

Mr.  Errctt  most  eniplmtically  iiliistrates  the  Anicriciin  idea  of  eneimnis- 
ing  the  yoiinfi  men  of  Ihe  eountry  with  the  hiijipy  thonyht  that  thi'y  may  well 
cherish  the  hi^jliest  a-pirations. 


I'VHUV  VEN  OF  7(J-nA7. 


HOM.JOHH  H.  EVINS, 

•jjrf<*HS  H.  KVINS,  iif  Si»ri«n)>urLr,  who  n'lirpscnts  ibi'  fiiunh  Coiunt*- 
Jl  Mi^nitl  l^iilriol  iif  SuHh  ("uriilins  in  the  NHtuiiml  H.ni>^>  of  R<-]ffcsi'n- 
•  Wiix-ps.  »»s  lv>rTi  in  SiMnanbiiri;  nisiriot  mow  Sjisnanlvun:  C'umtTi. 
S.<«lh  »"»Ti>liii»,  Jiih  IS.  1S».  \j  ilio  j«j:i'  i-f  m«-nn.  hMvinj;  (\.niplM«i 
lliv  }>lT')wn>trtrj'  sliklios,  h<-  omctt».i  Siwh  ('iiri'liim  C<%nci:n-,  wni  trnuluattid 
thfvc  in  Iho  oI«ss  .if  IWS.  S.»n  aflcr  hi?  i.Tnt^luttixn  In-  rt-iinm<n(^  llic 
vtH.ij  01  t«w,  nTxi  in  ISW  wii>  wlmiiTi-l  lo  the  Run  In  thr  iItt]  wmt  of 
llWl  ho  iwnmc  nil  iiffi«T  in  th-c  Ci'TtU\\<r»X<-  Amij.  ?«TiiTu;  m  fiTM  «>  h 
ViiM  l.ifiircni>n1  in  iho  >~ifih  S.^uih  Ojir.ilinj.  Itijr^nunt.  »ni1  iiftiT*r«r.l?  hk 
i''B|X*in  in  the  rslmHt.'  ShiiV]t.hiV"ii'r»-.  He  »m>  si  vcnli  vnunJr-i]  in 
IuihK  (in.1.  thii-  .lt-**WM  fri^n  snivr  fltrriw  in  ihi-  1»^'.  n  ii^  i.j.jK.inli-il 
T.il•ntl>nl«nt-(^■■ll■>nl■l  nn.5  Bw.ii.'niN^  t.-.  ^nii  in  hi*  o^n  Sisti  Hi  hit  wtti-^ 
B^  *  mfmhor  of  i)>.  S>nili  ri.r..linii  ]«risil«nir<  '.-r  iw-  :<;ni..,  H(  whs 
(■IcTTivl  t.>  iJir  Fon>  -fifih  (in>l  Foni  -si\ih  OonrTfWK's.  i.ulI  wk.-  -I'-oii'diNl  !•• 
iV  K.-iny-wvnnrti  Ooni-n-f-   «*  ii  TV'iiiivtmi.. 

Mv.  TRvin*  is  i>  n-yn^-vXHV.vi  s..r.  ..f  ilu-  *...iitI..   -ii.lv   :,i.7i-,.,.i,.:mc  ..tki 
>\-mv»ihivii>,Cwiili!li".  ii,.:i:i,:,;   .  i>  «■-  .■n:.-i..li..'.';   ;■.'    l.>  ,■  .r-:-Tii:'nc-,   niifl 
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HON.  DANIEL  ERMENTROUT, 

OP  PBMX8TLTAMIA. 

^KaNTEL  ERMENTROUT,   of    Reading,  represents  the  Eighth  Con- 
ilhl  gressional  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
^^  States.     He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat, by  a  vote  of  1G,049  against  9,152  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  FARWELL, 

OF  UJJIIOW. 

^ipnARLES  B.  FARWELL,  of  Chicago,  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
#l|     sional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  Congress.     He  was  bom  at 

^T  Painted  Post,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  July  1,  1823.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  common  schools  in  his  neighborhood  and  at  Elmira 
Academy,  in  that  State.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Government  survejing  and  in  farming  until  1844,  when  he  removed 
to  Chicago,  and  there  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  and  banking.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Cook  Countj*,  and  in  1856  was  re-elected. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  John  N.  Farwell  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a  business  connection  which  he 
has  retained  to  the  present  time.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  In  1868  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Cook  County.  In  1^69  he  was  appointed  an  Examiner  of 
National  Banks.  Mr.  Farwell  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second  and  Forty- 
third  Congresses,  and  claimed  that  he  was  elected  to  the* Forty-fourth  Con- 
gress, but  the  House  of  Representatives  decided  that  his  oi)])onent  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  106  votes,  and  consequently  the  latter  was  admitted 
to  the  seat.  Mr.  Farwell  was  however  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gre^,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  majority  of  4,724  votes. 


HON.  SEWALL  S.  FARWELL, 

OF  IOWA. 

EWALL  S.  FARWELL,  of  Monticello,  represents  tlie  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Rej)ublican,  by  a 
vote  of  17,465  against  13,100  for  the  Democratic  and  1,226  for  the  Green, 
back  competitors. 
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PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODA T. 


HON.JESSE  J.FIMLEY, 


rJEBSB  J,  FINLEY,  of  JnckBODviHe,  who  rcpreaeutB  the  Second  Con- 
]  ft'"'''*'''''"*'  district  of  Florida  in  the  National  House  of  Represcnta- 
[■H,  waa  born  in  Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  November  18,  1813.  Hewaa 
f-ilijcuted  at  the  Campbell  Institute,  at  Lebanon,  Tcnn.  While  engaged  in 
liJH  HtudieH,  preparatory  to  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  the  United  States  Qov- 
tTiimi'nt  ealled  for  volunteers  for  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.  Young  Pin- 
li-y  nt  onee  raised  a  company  of  mounted  volunteers  in  hia  native  State,  and 
jmrticipnted  in  the  Florida  war  during  the  campaign  of  1836  and  '37.  When 
tin?  i'am]Hiign  was  over,  he  and  liis command  returned,  covered  with  honors, 
to  their  native  State,  and  resumed  their  civil  pursuits.  Captain  Finley  re- 
Numed  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  iu  1838.  Allying 
hiniM'lf  witli  the  Whig  party,  his  friends  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  nom- 
inulion  of  State  Senat<)r,  with  the  assurance  that  the  Democrats  would  not 
jnit  up  any  opjiosing  candidate,  but  he  persistently  refused  to  enter  the 
political  arena.  Captain  Finley  then  removed  to  Arkunsaa  to  practice  his 
profession.  Here  he  was  again  pressed  into  service,  and  consented  to  accept 
Ml  election  of  State  Senator.  He  served,  however,  but  a  short  time  in  that 
position,  and  resigned,  as  domestic  affairs  required  his  return  to  Tennessee, 
and  located  at  Memphis.     During  the  year  164S  he  was  unanimously  elected 
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Mayor  of  that  city.  Wlien  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  ho  was  tendered  the 
command  of  a  select  volunteer  company,  which  he  accepted,  but  as  the 
quota  of  troops  furnished  from  Tennessee  was  already  in  excess  of  the  call 
made  ujwn  her,  his  company  was  never  called  into  active  service. 

Caj)t.  Finley  in  1 840  removed  to  Florida,  and  located  atMarianna,  West 
Florida,  to  follow  his  profession.  After  practicing  law  successfully  till 
1850,  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  served  a  part  of  the  term,  was  appointed 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Western  Judicial  Circuit,  upon  which  lie  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  He  held  this  position  during  two  succeeding  terms, 
being  elected  to  the  same  without  opposition.  Judge  Finley  filled  the 
judicial  position  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
State.  lie  permanently  reestablished  law  and  order  in  some  of  the  then 
disturbed  portions  of  the  circuit.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1801 
he  was  appointed  Confederate  States  Judge,  compelling  another  resignation 
of  his  position  as  State  Judge.  As  the  war  seemed  to  become  a  reality, 
Judge  Finley  resigned  his  judicial  position,  and  early  in  1802  volunteered 
as  a  ])rivate  soldier,  and  was  made  Captain  of  his  company,  and  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Sixth  Florida  Regiment  was  made  Colonel  of  the  same, 
all  without  an  opjwnent.  Tliis  regiment  was  ordered  for  active  duty  to  re- 
port to  General  Kirby  Smith,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  He  and  his  regiment 
participated  in  all  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  campaigns  of  the  Western 
army,  covering  themselves  with  honors.  Colonel  Finley's  oflicers  and  men 
were  exceedingly  attached  to  him.  On  the  organization  of  the  Florida 
brigade  in  1803  he  was  assigned  to  its  command,  and  was  promoted  for 
bravery,  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 
He  was  twice  wounded  during  the  war,  once  at  Resaca,  and  once  at  the 
battle  of  Jonesboro.  When  the  war  ceased,  General  Finley  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  at  Lake  City,  Fla.  Wlu^n  the  State  was,  as  then  seemed, 
hopelessly  in  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  he  was  again  sought  out  of  his 
retirement  to  lead  what  was  believed  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Congress  of  the  Second  C'ongressional  District  of  Florida.  To 
the  surprise  of  all.  General  Finley  defeatecl  Mr.  Walls,  his  op[)onent,  and, 
although  he  wa*  counted  out  by  the  Returning  Board,  in  a  contest  before 
Congress  he  obtained  his  seat  without  difficulty.  In  1870  he  was  again 
nominated  for  the  same  position,  was  again  elected,  again  counted  out,  and 
obtained  his  seat  in  another  contest.  He  was  reelected  to  th(>  Fortv-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,105,  against  11,953  for  his  Repub- 
lican opponent. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  HORATIO  G.  FISHER, 


f»  OltATIO  G.  FISHEH,  of  llimiiiig<l<m,  who  n-pretientB  the  Eiphtepnth 
ijirtssionnl  District  of  Pcunsylvunia  iu  the  Congress  of  tlie  I'uitcd 
F  Bimw  ""*■  'w"  •"  *•"-'  *"*°  »'l>tTe  he  now  rosideii,  April  21,  lK:tt*. 
\|r  Fti'her  wdm  edueiiteil  at  the  public  ischiwia  until  lie  eutered  LaFuyette 
t'olleitc  "'  Eiiston.  Pa.,  where  lit-  uniiluiited  in  the  class  of  185-^.  After  einn- 
iJetfi't!  his  collcffiate  studies  he  enguged  in  iiiinin};,  Kliipping,  and  the  whole- 
mIccimiI  business.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  meiiibcrof  Counrilsoad  HTVed 
in  that  capacity  for  a  l)erin<l  of  three  years.  He  was  tlicn  chosen  County 
i^,„)jtaT,  and  filled  that  office  tor  three  years ;  and  in  18T4  was  elected  Burgess, 
«nil  occupied  that  ]>osition  tor  another  three  years.  Mr.  Fislicr  was  elected 
,„  ihc  Stntn  Senate  of  Pennsylvaniu  for  a  temi  of  four  years,  lie  was 
rlwtwJ  <o  Hie  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
t^Wigress,  as  a  no]iul)l!ean,  liy  a  vote  ot  16,847,  against  IB.liW  for  the 
pemocratic  and  Grcenliack  ran<lid;ite.  In  the  present  (-ongrcss  he  is  Chuir- 
mMi  of  the  Ciiinmittec  on  Coinagi',  Weights,  and  Measures, 

Mr.  Fisher  is  a  good  representiitivc  of  that  class  of  business  men  in 
(VinfT'^'**  "''"  '"""■themost  tlioroughiinderstandingof  the  material  interests 
uf  the  country  which  arc  to  be  preserved  and  i)n)tctted  by  national  legisla- 
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HON.  NICHOLAS  FORD, 

fCHOLAS  FOltD,  t>!  RocheBter,  who  reprcsenU  tlio  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri  in  tlie  National  Congress,  waa  bom  in 
rrelan<l.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1848,  and  settled  at  St.  Joaej)b, 
Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile  (lursuits,  in  which  he  has  continued 
to  be  interested  to  tlie  present  time.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  asa  "National," 
by  a  vote  of  20,770,  against  20,768  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 

In  1879,  Mr.  Ford  voted  for  the  celebrated  appropriation  bill  having 
the  {xilitical  "rider"  upon  it;  but  after  President  Hayes  had  vetoed  the 
same  he  voted  on  the  side  that  sustained  the  veto.  As  that  bill  drew  party 
lines  sharply  in  the  House,  it  became  somewhat  of  a  test  of  his  character  as 
a  "  National,"  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  show 
how  far  he  might  be  Influenced  in  his  political  action  by  truly  national  con- 
siderations. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  having  acted  with  the  Democrats  in 
the  former  voting,  and,  upon  reading  and  considering  the  veto,  voting  with 
the  Bcpublicans  upon  the  question  of  passing  the  bill  over  the  veto,  he 
fully  asserted  his  independence  of  both  parties,  as  he  has  on  many  other 
occasions  before  and  since,  and  furnished  therein  the  best  illustration  we 
can  give  of  his  character  as  a  politician,  a  statesntan,  and  a  man. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HOH.  WILLIAM  H.  FORNEY, 


1ILLIAM  HENRY  FORNEY,  of  Jscksonvilie,  who  represents  the 
Beventh  CODgrcssioDal  District  of  Alabama  in  the  National  Con- 
aa,  was  bom  at  liinculnton,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
November  0,  1628.  He  received  a  classical  education  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844.  He  wan  a  soldier  in  the 
Mexican  war,  serving  in  the  First  regiment  of  Alabama  Volunteers  as  First 
Lieutenant.  After  leaving  military  life  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1B48,  and  has  continued  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession  to  the  present  time.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama  elected  him  a 
Trustee  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  from  1851 
to  1660,  In  the  year  1850-60  he  was  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature 
of  Alabama.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  war  in  1801,  he  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  Captain,  and  was  Buccessively  promoted  to  Major, 
Licutenant-Colnnel,  Colonel,  and  Brigadier -Qcnc ml.  He  continued  in  that 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  among  those  who  surrendered  at 
Appomatox  Court  House,  tn  the  year  1865-66  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Alabama,  filling  that  ofGee  until  the  State  was  reconstructed. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congressei, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seveatli  Congress,  as  a  DemocrSiL 
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HON.  ROSWELL  P.  FLOWER, 

OF  MXW  TORK. 

jl%  OSWELL  p.  FLOWER  represents  the  Eleventh  Congressional  Dis- 
SfV  trict  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
♦      elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
13,739,  against  10,785  for  his  opponents. 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  FROST, 

OF  MISSOURI. 

jlj  ICHARD  GRAHAM  FROST,  of  St.  Louis,  who  represents  the  Third 
Itj^  Congressional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
♦  Washington,  was  bom  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  December  29, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  in  that  city,  at  St.  John^s 
College,  New  York,  and  at  London  University,  England.  He  studied  law 
at  the  St.  Louis  Law-School,  and  w^as  admitted  to  the  Bar — since  which  he 
has  continued  to  practice  his  profession.  Mr.  Frost  was  the  Demo<Tntic 
candidate  of  the  Third  District  for  Representative  to  the  Forty-lifth  Con- 
gress, and  contested  the  seat  of  Lyne  S.  Metcalfe,  Republican.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,487,  against  9,290  for  his  Repub- 
lican opponent. 


HON.  ABRAM  FULKERSON, 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

CI  BRAM  FULKERSON,  of  Bristol,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
L\  District  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
^\  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  *'Readjuster,"  by 
a  vote  of  8,090,  against  7,021  for  the  Democratic,  and  3,040  for  the  Repub- 
lican competitors. 


HON.  GEORGE  GARRISON, 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

4E0RGE  GARRISON,  of  Aocomac  Court  House,  represents  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  in  th<*  Congress  of  tlie  United  States. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventli  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  11,595,  against  10,250  for  the  Republican,  and  2,217  for  the  Read- 
juster  candidates. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HOW.  GEORGE  W.  CEDDES, 


yEOKGE  W.  GEDDES,  of  Mnnsfieid,  who  reprcKnts  the  Fourteenth 
^  Con|{rc»sional  District  of  Ohio  iu  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statca, 
a  bom  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  July  IQ,  1824.  Of  humble  parent- 
age, n-ithout  the  aid  of  parental  influence  or  3U))port,  lie  whs  early  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  His  career  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time 
forcibly  illutitratea  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  poorest  and  raggedest  boy  that  plays  in  the  streets  of  any  WeMlem 
village  may  at  no  distant  period  take  his  seat  on  the  judicial  bench,  or  his 
voice  may  be  heard  in  our  national  councils.  He  illustrates  how  a  man 
may,  by  industry,  perseverance,  and  energy,  break  through  all  the  restraints 
of  poverty  and  build  up  a  name  and  reputation  of  which  his  friends  may 
well  be  proud. 

Mr.  Geddca  had  a  common-school  education,  and  spent  a  few  years  as 
clerk  in  a  store,  where,  during  leisure  liours  and  at  night,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  study,  including  the  law.  He  fin  lly  nt  ed  tl  e  law-oflice  of 
Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  where  he  completed  hi  urs  f  tudy,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bur  in  July,  184S,  and  has  t  ou  ly  ngaged  in  the 
business  of  his  profession  at  the  Bar  or  on  th    beu  h  since.     He  was 
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dected  Judse  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District 
in  1*56.  After  senrin;:  the  tmn  of  five  veArs.  Mr.  Geddes  was  re-elected 
without  oppositioQ  in  Mi6U  and  ferred  a  full  sect^nd  term,  when  he  retired 
to  the  practice  of  hi^  professiun.  After  two  years  he  was  again  elected 
Judge  of  the  same  court  for  ^re  year«,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  again 
returned  to  his  profeasioo.  His  practice  was  extensive  and  lucrative,  he 
being  retained  in  all  cases  of  im|iortance  in  Ms  own  and  other  counties 
He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Supreme  Judge  in  ISTl,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  and  was  a  prominent  candidate,  thrtmgh  the  |iar- 
tiality  of  his  friends,  for  the  nomination  for  Governor  in  1S77.  The  judicial 
district  of  which  31  r.  Geddes  was  Judge  embraced  within  it  many  of  the 
leailing  lawyers  of  the  State,  who  have  ac«|uired  national  reputation  as 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  among  whom  may  be  mentioneii  Hon.  John  Sher- 
man, formerlv  Secn-tarv  of  the  Treasurv;  Hon.  T.  W.  Bart  lev.  formerly 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio:  Hon.  S.  J.  KirkwiKnl.  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Two  of  the  present  Supreme  Judges  of  the  UniiiHl  Siatt**. 
Chief  Justice  Waite  and  Justice  Wayne,  practiced  in  the  Ci)urt  pre>ided 
over  by  Judge  Geddes. 

Judge  Geddes  lias  always  been  {mssionately  fond  of  his  pn^fession, 
devoting  himself  to  it  with  great  industr}-  and  energ>\  but  at  the  same  time 
has  been  an  ardent  Democrat,  unswerving  in  his  devotion  to  the  ]>}irty.  At 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Convention  in  1878,  after  a  contest  of  live 
davi*.  and  when  twelve  hundred  and  fiftv  ballots  had  Ix'en  cast  for  the  can- 
didates  lx?fore  the  Convention.  Judge  Geddes  was  induceil  to  a<*cept  the 
nomination  and  thus  reconcile  the  differences.  With  n^hictance  he  did  so, 
and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  receiving  15,617  votes,  apiinst  11,0;U)  votes 
for  General  G.  A.  Jones,  Re])ul)licnn.  Judge  Ge<ldes  made  his  first  s]HHM*h 
in  Congress  on  the  22d  of  A])riK  1.':I70,  against  the  use  oi  Fedenil  ofiitMals 
and  military  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  ]M)11s.  The  sjHM?cb  attnu'ttMl  tlu»  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  country,  and  gave  promise  of  ])olitioal  pn>niinen<M^ 
and  usefulness.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congn^ss.  iw  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  18,520,  against  12.053  for  his  He])ul)Iican  opjxMient. 

Judge  Geddes  has  always  been  a  zealous  and  earnest  worker  in  educa- 
tional matters:  was  Delegate  to  the  general  conference  of  the  MetluMlist 
£pisco])al  Church,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1876,  and  has  for  many  yt»ars  In'en 
one  of  the  Tnistees  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
of  Mt.  Union  College,  Mt.  Union,  Ohio. 
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HON.  MELVIH  C.  GEORGE. 


•  ELVIN  CHABLE8  GEORGE,  of  Portlaod.  Oregon,  who  repreaenta 
1  that  State  at-largc  in  the  Nutbnal  Congress,  was  bom  in  Noble 
i^Coutity,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  May  13,  1849.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  his  mother  of  Ma«sachusett8.  When  young  George  was 
but  a  year  and  a  half  old,  his  parents  removed  from  Ohio  to  Oregon — then 
a  long  and  tedious  journey  of  fix  months  or  more,  and  subject  to  many 
hardships,  privations,  and  dangers — and  there  they  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Lebanon,  in  Linn  County.  Mclvin  C  spent  the  most  of  his  time,  until  he 
attained  his  majority,  working  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  in  the  meantime 
receiving  instruction  at  a  neighboring  academy  and  at  the  Willamette  Uni- 
versity. Afterwards  he  was  Principal  of  a  school  at  Albany  tor  one  year, 
and  while  there,  married.  lie  then  commenced  reading  law.  and  before  he 
had  completed  hia  legal  studies  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1875  he  whs  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  within  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Oregon,  of  which  body  he  continued 
to  be  n  memlier  for  a  period  of  four  years,  being  tendered,  in  the  meantime, 
the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  for  President  of  the  same.  Although  his 
party  was  in  minority — the  Democrats  controlling  both  branches  of  the 
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L<?gi8laturc — still  ho  wa«  assigned  loading  iwsitions,  placed  on  important 
committees,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  through  many  imix)rtant  measures. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  Senate  he  is  shown  by  the  reconi  to  have 
drafted  and  introiluced  five  of  the  forty-five  bills  which  became  enactments; 
four  others  were  draftinl  by  him  and  introduced  by  other  Senators  and  Hej)- 
resentatives ;  three  others  contained  important  amendments  proposed  by 
him,  and  three  others  were  measures  introduced  by  him  at  a  previous  session, 
when  they  failed  of  a  ])a8sage  in  both  Houses,  and  w^eixj  re-introduced  at 
this  session  by  other  members.  Six  bills  introtiuced  by  him  were'  passed  by 
the  Situate  unanimously ;  three  more  had  but  one  vote  against  them,  and  all 
others  which  he  introduced  were  passed  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority. 
In  1H80  Mr.  George  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention 
to  represent  the  State  at-large  in  Congrt»8s,  and  after  a  spirited  c^mvass  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  1,307  over  his  Democratic  competitor.  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  the  same  year  he  resiwnded  to  numerous  invi- 
tations to  make  political  addresses  in  different  ])arts  of  the  State.  He 
occupies  ])rominent  |)ositions  in  various  organizations,  and  has  frcijuently 
addressiKl  them,  on  stated  occasions.  He  has  delivered  addresses  before 
Agricultural  Societies;  the  Literary  Societies  of  the  State  University;  the 
Gamma  Sigma  Society  of  the  Pacific  University;  at  the  dedicati(m  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  at  Albany,  in  1879;  at  the  Firemen's  Celebmtion  in  the 
East  Portland  Park,  on  July  4,  1870;  as  General  Orator  of  the  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.  at  Portland,  in  1880;  at  the  Memorial  services  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  on  the  30th  of  May,  1881 ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  especially  invited  to  speak  ui>on  the  subject  of  the 
**  Resources  and  Future  of  the  Great  Northwest."  Mr.  George  has  been  a 
frequejit  contributor  to  the  press,  and  at  one  time  was  editorially  connected 
with  one  of  the  St^te  newspapers.  He  has  a  fine  librarj',  and  spends  much 
of  his  time  with  his  l>ooks.  He  was  a  successful  practitioner  at  the  Bar, 
and  left  a*  lucrative  practice  to  accept  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  is  a  close 
student  and  ready  debater,  and  doubtless  will  find  Congressional  labors 
agreeable  to  him. 
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HON.  RANDALL  L.  GIBSON, 

$ANDALL  LEE  GIBSON,  of  New  Orleans,  repri-sents  the  First  Con- 
pri'ssional  district  of  Loiiiiiinnii  in  the  Xutionnl  House  of  Heprewnta- 
tives.  He  was  bom  at  Spring  Ilill,  nt-ar  Vcranillfsi,  Woodford  county, 
Kentucky,  September  10,  1832.  He  was  educated  in  Woodford  .county,  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  Terre  Bonne  Purisili,  Ijouisianu,  and  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, where  lie  graduated  in  the  class  of  1838,  After  leaving  college  he  entered 
the  Law  Dejiartment  of  the  Universily  of  Louisiana,  from  which  ioftitution 
he  received  his  diploma  in  1855.  The  next  three  years  he  HjMnt  in  study 
And  travel  in  Euro)>e.  Subsequently  the  Se<Tetaryship  of  the  Legation  to 
S))ain  was  tendered  him,  iiiit  he  declined  it.  He  was  Aid  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  at  the  cuuimenccmcnt  of  the  civil  war.  lie  entered  the  Con- 
fedenite  army  and  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  during  which  tinie  he 
was  promoted  through  different  grades  until  lie  was  made  commander  of  a 
division.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-thinl  C-ongre**,  hut  was  refust^d  a 
Heat.  He  was  a  menilwr  of  the  llimse  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty- 
fourth,  Forty-tifth,  and  Forly-siith  Congresses,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,536  against  5,303  for 
his  Republican  op]H)nent.  General  Gibson  has  been  elected  United  States 
Senator  for  Louisiana  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
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State  for  the  term  commencinjj  March  4,  1883.     lie  still  continues  his  prac- 
tice of  law  at  New  Orleans^  and  also  carries  on  the  business  of  a  planter. 

The  ancestors  of  General  Gibson  settled  originally  in  Virginia.  Those 
on  the  }>atemal  side  subsequently  emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  thenco 
to  Mississippi,  where  liis  grandfather.  Rev.  Randall  Gil>son,  ct>ntinuiHl  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  1836.  The  latter  built  the  first  church  and  founded 
the  first  college  in  the  State  of  Mississi]>pi,  and  at  his  di'cease  left  many 
descendants  and  a  large  circle  of  family  friends  and  acquaintances,  com- 
prising the  most  resi>ected  and  influential  citircns  of  the  State.  His  wife 
was  Harriet  McKinley,  the  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  was 
kille<l  in  battle.  On  the  maternid  side  his  ancestors  were  the  Harts  and 
Prestons,  who  also  settled  in  Virginia,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Kentucky. 
The  old  family  estate  at  Spring  Hill,  where  General  Gibs<^n  was  lM)rn,  was 
the  country  seat  of  his  grandfather,  Colonel  Hart,  and  in  early  days  the 
center  of  a  most  princely  hospitality.  The  father  of  Randall  Lee  Gibson 
was  Tobias  Gibson,  who  settled  early  in  life  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  educated  and  married;  afterwards  purchasing  a  large  estate  in 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  Louisiana,  which  he  administered  with  gretit  prudence 
and  success.  Although  not  a  public  man  he  was  a  warm  and  cherisluHl 
friend  of  Henry  Clay,  an  ardent  Whig,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of 
elegant  manners  and  accomplishments,  and  of  generous  hospitality.  In 
Congress  General  Gibson  announced  himself  at  once  as  a  '*hanl-in(>ney  " 
man,  and  was  the  only  Democrat  south  of  the  Potomac  who  steadily  resisted 
the  repeal  of  the  Resumption  Act,  defying  the  party  caucuses  at  Washington 
and  the  threats  of  defeat  at  liome.  He  also  opjiosed  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver.  He  was  the  author  of  the  bill  organizing  and  creating  "The 
Monetary  Commission,"  commonly  called  the  '*The  Silver  Commission,'* 
which  developed  the  silver  question  and  prevented  precipitate  acti(>n  in  tlio 
matter.  The  most  important  work,  however,  thus  far  in  his  Congressional 
career,  was  the  bill  first  introduced  by  him,  creating  **  The  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  head  of 
the  passes  near  its  mouth  to  its  head  waters."  This  was  the  first  move- 
ment ever  made  in  tliat  direction.  General  Gibson  offered  liis  first  bill 
relating  to  the  subject  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  but  only  succeeded 
in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  after  four  years  of  in(u;ssant  labor  in  its  behalf. 
The  commission  has  now  entered  ui)on  its  labors  and  promises  great  results 
for  the  people  of  the  whole  Mississij)pi  valley.  Ho  is  the  author  of  the 
bill  establishing  the  Mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  the  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  send  a  man-of-war  to  New  Orleans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  School  at  that  port.  The  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  he  has 
been  supported  by  the  people,  not  only  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  distri<'t 
which  he  represents,  but  of  the  wholf  State,  ought  to  be  to  him  the  best  and 
strongest  proof  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  never  fail  to  apj)reciate  an 
unselfish,  high-minded  public  servant,  who  gives  such  evidence  of  his  devo- 
tion to  their  most  important  interests. 


PUBLIC  HEN  OF  T0-DA7. 


HON.  WILLIAM  GODSHALK, 


*ILLIAM  GODSHALK  of  New  Britain,  Penniiylvflnift,  was  bora  at 
\  East  Noltinffliain,  Chester  county,  Octolier  35,  1817.  When  he  was 
tlirce  years  old  the  family  removod  to  Bridge  Point,  Bucks  county. 
He  has  always  lived  near  Doylestown,  except  during  1833,  wlien  his  father 
resided  for  several  monttis  in  Montgomery  county.  Mr.  Qodshalk,  in  1840, 
while  a  youth  laboring  as.>iiduouHly  in  his  father's  mill,  determined  to  leam 
Latin,  and.  in  addition  to  pursuing  the  studies  Iwgun  at  common  Echool, 
devoted  hilt  few  spare  hours  in  the  moniiiig  and  evening  to  the  claBsica, 
reciting  at  tlie  Union  Academy,  Doylestown.  In  1841  he  married  an  estim' 
able  lady  at  Doylestown  and  took  up  his  residence  two  miles  west  of  that 
place,  and  has  now  lived  there  for  thirty-nine  years.  Fivi-  children  blessed 
the  union,  four  of  whom  still  survive,  two  sons  being  married  and  living  at 
the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  Godshulk  was  nominated  by  tlie  RcpiililieHnH  for  County  Treasurer 
of  Bucks  county  in  1848,  and  wiui  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  145.  In 
September,  18IM,  lie  accepted  the  Rejiultlicaii  nomination  fur  the  Stale 
Senate,  but  was  defeated  with  all  the  ticket,  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Bucks  county  at  that  time  being  about  1,000.  He  was  the  choice  of  the 
Republican  Convention  in  September,   1871.  for  the  Associato  Judgeship. 
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He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  102,  and  served  tlic  full  tenn  of  five  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  returned  to  his  occupation  of  miller.  The 
Kepublicans  again  called  him  into  the  i>olitical  field  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
when  he  received  the  nomination  for  Congress  over  seven  competitors  in  the 
convention.  Judge  Godshalk  was  chosen  to  represent  the  S<?venth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  by  a  majority 
of  1,338. 

Judge  Godshalk  was  in  his  early  days  very  fond  of  debate,  and,  after 
working  hard  all  day  in  his  father's  mill,  would  frequently  walk  three  miles 
to  attend  a  lyceum.  Since  he  has  been  in  Congress,  however,  he  has  found 
his  time  so  occupied  with  matters  of  moment  to  his  constituents  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  partici])ate  at  length  in  the  discussions,  although  desiring  so 
to  do.  Judge  Godshalk  is  an  in^fatigjible  worker  on  committee  matters, 
being  an  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  has  taken 
great  interest  in  furthering  the  project  for  the  proposed  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  C^ongross  as  a  Ropub- 
li(ran,  by  a  vote  of  17,044  against  10,080  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  GROUT, 

OF    VSRMONT. 

[ILLIAM  W.  GROUT  of  Barton,  represents  the  Third  Congressional 
district  of  Vermont  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican  by  a 
vote  of  12,353  against  G,  191  for  the  Democratic,  and  l,2o6  for  the  Green- 
back competitor. 


m 


HON.  RICHARD  GUENTHER,     . 

OP    WIgCON!»IN. 

MICHARD  GUENTHER,  of  Oshkosh,  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
district  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
k       elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Repu1)lican  by  a  vote  of 
20,168  against  10,807  for  the  Democratic  and  1,437  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didates. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  GUNTER, 

i»nOMAS  M.  GUNTER.  of  FHyetterille.  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
j  ;rrr'ssional  District  al  Arkansas  in  the  Nntionttl  CongresB.  lie  was 
l>orn  in  Middle  Tennessee,  SeptemlxT  18,  1820.  Pn^sing  through 
the  usual  |>re)>nrBtory  studies,  he  entered  Irving  C'olte^e,  und  graduated  tit 
that  institution  in  the  class  of  1850.  Thereii|x>n  he  began  the  stud;  of 
Ian-,  iind  in  18.^3  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  (commenced  practice  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  WnHhington  County  to  the 
Arkanitas  State  Convention  of  18G1.  Fie  served  in  the  Confederate  ann; 
as  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Arkansias  Volunteers.  In  1806  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the  Fourth  Jiulieial  Circuit  of  the  State,  which 
office  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  temiinnted 
it  in  1888.  He  contested  the  scat  of  W.  W.  Wilfihirc  in  the  Forty-third 
Congress,  and  finally  prevailed,  the  House  declaring  in  his  favor  on  June 
16,  1874.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fiftli,  and  Forty-sixth 
C^ongresseH,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  ns  a  Democrat,  bj 
a  vote  of  7,367,  against  .l.'Sl  for  his  Democratic,  and  4,125  for  his  Repub- 
lican opponents.  Mr,  Gunter  has  long  been  prominent  in  the  couneile  of 
his  party  in  the  8tAte,  and  well  represents  the  thorough  Democratic  idea  in 
0ie  Kationml  Le^Blature. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  G   HALL, 

<J|fOSIIUA  O.  HALL,  of  Dover,  wbo  rpprewnts  tlie  First  CongreB»iona] 
^1  District  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  CongresA  of  thi.  LniKil  States  was 
T^  born  at  Wakefield,  in  that  State   November  "i   1828 

His  early  education  was  obtAincd  at  th<.  schools  in  his  vicinitt  vhcre 
he  prepared  for  a  re^i^lar  clnssical  course  and  frraduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  class  of  1B51.  C'hoosmg  the  legal  profession  for  his\acation, 
he  began  the  study  of  law  soon  after  hin  gruduutiou  and  in  18^')  nus  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  pra(ticc<l  at  WakLtiild,  his  native  town, 
and  in  Dover,  his  present  place  of  Kiidmce 

From  June,  1862,  to  June,  1874  he  was  Solicitor  for  the  County  of 
Stratford.  In  1806-7  he  was  Mayor  of  the  eitj  of  Dover  In  1871-2  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  New  Ilumjishire  and  tn  1874  he  «as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tliat  Slate  Dunng  t)i<.  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the  I  nitcd  Statts  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  continued  in  that  othte  until  February    1679 

lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  re  elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican.  Mr.  Hall  has  now  served  one  term  in 
Congress,  during  which  he  has  borne  himself  in  his  usually  upright  and 
honorable  manner. 
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HON.  JOHN  HAMMOND, 


(lOIIN  HAMMOND,  of  Crown  Point,  who  rcprewntB  the  Eighteenth 
]  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  tht  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  the  BHnie  ]ilncc;  where  he  now  resides,  August 
27.  1837.  Having  availed  liimselt  of  the  iidvautiiges  to  Ik;  obtained  at  the 
common  school,  he  pursued  iicadcmic  studies,  and  then  entered  tlie  Poly- 
technic Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  gradunted  in  due  course. 
Soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  iu  1840,  he  left  Ida 
native  State  and  joined  the  adventurers  who  crowded  thitlier  in  search  of 
the  far-famed  Eldorado,  and  so  became  one  of  those  early  pioneers  in  that 
region  who  have  since  constituted  the  somewhat  aristocratic  organization 
now  known  there  os  the  "  Forty-niners." 

Having  returned  East,  ujKjn  the  bivaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a  private,  and  was  afterwards  promoted 
through  all  the  intemicdiale  grades  to  the  rank  ot  Brigiidier-General. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  innnufaeture  of  iron 
at  Crown  Point.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elect«d 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republiciiu. 
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HON.  N.  J.  HAMMOND, 

OF  OEOROIA. 

OJ-T  J.  HAMMOND,  of  Atlanta,  represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
3  \»  triet  of  Georgia  in  the  National  Congress.  lie  was  born  in  Elbert 
^i  County,  in  that  State,  Deceml>er  26,  18.'W,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  graduating  at  that  institution  in  1852.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  classical  couree  he  began  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  has  continued  in  legal  practice  since  1853.  From  1801  to 
1865  lie  was  Solicitor-Genenil  of  Georgia.  From  1867  to  1872  he  was 
Reporter  of  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  and  from  1872 
to  1877  was  Attorney-General.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Conventions  of  1865  and  1877.  Mr.  Hammond  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11,947,  against  7,133  for  his  Republican  opi)onent. 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  A.  HARDENBERGH, 

OF  KSW    JERSEY. 

gj[  UGUSTUS  A.  HARDENBERGH,  of  Jersey  City,  who  represents  the 
j\.  Seventh  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the 
^i  United  States,  was  bom  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1830,  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  His  father,  Cornelius  A.  Hardenbergh,  LL.D.,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Bar  of  that  State,  and  for  many  years  prom- 
inently connected  with  Rutgers  College  (originally  called  **  Queen's  Col- 
lege"), of  which  the  Rev.  Jacob  R.  Hardenbergh,  D.D.,  his  grandfather, 
was  the  founder,  in  1770,  and  the  first  President.  Mr.  Hardenl>ergh  entered 
Rutgers  College  as  a  student  in  1844,  but  before  the  end  of  his  course  wa-s 
called  home  to  act  as  amanuensis  for  his  father,  who,  in  middle  life,  and  in 
the  full  tide  of  practice,  had  become  suddenly  blind.  Though  failing  for 
this  reason  to  graduate,  so  favorable  had  l>een  the  impression  made  by  the 
young  student  upon  the  Faculty,  that  the  College,  in  1851,  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  1846  he  entered  a  counting-house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Jersey  City,  which  continues  to  be  his  home.  In  1852 
he  associated  himself  with  the  Hudson  County  National  Bank  in  Jersey 
City,  and  has  continued  with  it  in  almost  every  capacity  until  the  present, 
having  been  elected  its  President  in  1878,  which  position  he  still  occu])ies. 
But  he  never  abandoned  his  first  inclination  to  study,  and  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-one  had  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  an  eloquent  speaker, 
which  was  considerably  enhanced  by  a  speech  made  by  him  that  year,  on 
the  engaging  theme  of  "Cuban  Freedom."    In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the 
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State  Legislature  from  a  strong  Whig  district;  and,  although  the  youngest 
member  of  tliat  body,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  by  his 
services  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  General  Banking  Act,  fixing  the  rate 
of  interest  at  seven  instead  of  six  per  cent. ;  and  by  his  strong  and  manly 
opposition  to  granting  further  powers  to  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road Company — a  monojmly  then  almost  as  powerful  as  its  gigantic  successor 
is,  that  now  dominates  the  policy  and  fortunes  of  the  State.  From  1857  to 
1863  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Jersey  City,  part  of  the 
time  its  President,  and  during  the  war  period  Chairman  of  the  War-Com- 
mittee, and  the  records  of  the  city  during  that  trying  time  contain  many 
evidences  of  his  untiring  energy,  patriotic  action,  and  judicious  counsels. 
In  1868  Mr.  Ilardenbergh  became  State  Director  of  Railroads,  and  in  1874, 
being  then  a  resident  of  Bergen  County,  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  to  the  Democmtic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore.  The  same  vear  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Northern  Rail- 
road  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  fall,  having  moved  back  to  Jersey  City,  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  by  the  Democracy  of  the 
Seventh  District,  without  solicitation  on  his  part  and  even  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  1876.  In 
1878,  having  been  elected  President  of  the  bank  with  which  he  had  so  long 
been  connected,  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-nomination  for  Con- 
gress. But  in  1880,  at  the  imperative  demand  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
throughout  the  State,  he  again  became  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  by 
5,000  majority,  notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  his  oi)ponent,  and  the 
sharply-drawn  party  lines  of  a  Presidential  contest. 

His  nomination  saved  the  State  to  the  Democracy  in  that  contest. 
During  his  first  term  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  3Iilitary,  Centen- 
nial, and  District  of  Columbia  Committees ;  and  during  his  second  term  he 
was  on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  He  is  a  War  Democrat  of 
the  most  outspoken  and  determined  character;  a  protecrive-turiff  and  hard- 
money  man.  In  one  of  his  public  speeches  against  the  wild  schemes  of  the 
inflationists,  he  says: 

I  tuni,  sir,  with  an  abiding  faith,  from  the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  our  modem 
financiers  to  the  cherished  opinions  of  the  great  lights  of  our  history  as  enunciated  by 
Jefferson,  by  Jackson,  and  by  Benton,  and  give  value  to  tlie  coin  that  can  only  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  giant  arms  of  lalwr  from  the  l)osom  of  the  earth,  and  not  that  which  is 
tlic  representative  of  indebtedntu  and  issued  by  millions  within  the  brief  limit  of  a  day 
or  of  a  week. 

During  1870,  w^hen  the  public  depression  was  great,  and  bitter  feeling 
prevailed  against  National  Banks  as  great  monoi)olie8,  Mr.  nardenl)ergh 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  *'The  National  Banks  and  their  relation  to 
the  Union,"  in  which,  referring  to  the  necessities  which  called  the  National 
Banking  system  into  being,  he  said : 

It  was  called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  a  disordered  finance,  rendered  thus 
disordered  by  the  stem  arbitrament  of  war.  The  metallic  currency  was  not  suflScient 
by  which  armies  could  be  raised  and  a  patriot  soldiery  mustered  for  the  tented  field. 
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The  nation  had  tho  right  to  ii*e  whatever  of  its  resources  the  preservation  of  its  life 
demanded.  Tims  were  swej)t  away  tho  bunks  of  State  organization,  that  hut  one  cur- 
rency founded  upon  public  faith  might  give  roncwetl  confidence  to  the  threatened  for- 
tunes of  the  Republic.  A  new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  soldier's  breast  that  his  country 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  valor  as  he  gave  the  awful  pledge  of  life  to  her  service,  and 
that  if  he  fell  amid  the  shock  of  battle  his  family  would  find  protection.  If  it  did  no  more 
than  this,  and  still  performed  its  mission  as  the  sweet  wings  of  |>eace  were  spread  over  a 
restored  Union,  it  should  cause  calumny  to  cease  and  invoke  the  sentiment  of  gratitude 
fn>m  all.  Since  its  enactment  nearly  thirteen  years  have  passed.  No  disaster  or  disasters 
have  followed  in  its  wake;  its  provi>ions  are  now  more  liberal  than  ever;  it  belongs  to 
no  party,  is  controlled  by  no  se<.>tion,  offers  its  advantages  to  all  who  seek  them,  and 
gives  to  all  the  States  a  currency  una])pn)aohod  in  security  and  preserved  from  the 
manipulations  imposed  upon  doubtful  State  issues.  This  is  its  crowning  feature,  that 
during  the  long  years  of  war  and  of  peace  not  a  dollar  has  l)een  lost  to  the  bill-holders, 
who  are  the  people  tlicmsclves. 

What  monopoly  can  attach  to  a  system  which  bears  upon  its  verj'  face  a  perfect 
freedom,  requiring  every  safeguard  in  its  inaiingement,  and  so  fur  as  the  interests  of  toil 
are  concenied  place<l  beyond  the  reach  of  i>eril?  ...  It  has  sto«Ml  through  every  test, 
giving  confidence  alike  to  deposit«ir  and  to  bill-liolder;  and  if  any  monopoly  exists,  it  is 
that  of  the  public  confidence,  which  refuses  to  l>e  shaken.  It  In^longs  to  no  creed;  it  is 
allied  to  no  party,  while  the  only  reason  venturetl  f«)r  its  reiK»al  is  the  strongest  which 
can  be  urged  for  its  continuance;  it  is  foumled  upon  the  nation's  faith,  and  has  sustained 
the  nation's  credit.  While  deiM>siting  as  the  security  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulat- 
ing notes,  it  gives  to  the  i>eoj)le  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  fn)m  seal>oard  to  seaboard  its 
notes  of  credit  current  in  every  section  with  the  Union  as  their  indorser  and  the  security 
for  their  redemption. 

In  the  same  speech  he  advocated  the  issue  of  four-iHjr-cent.  I>onds, 
which  has  since  become  a  hap])y  rt^alization. 

In  1877  a  bill  was  presented  to  rei>eal  the  resumption  act,  which  had 
been  solemnly  passed  in  187.5,  and  the  faith  of  the  Government  pledged  to 
its  fulfillment.  Mr.  Hardenbergh,  in  op])osition  to  the  great  majority  of 
his  i>arty,  took  strong  ground  against  its  reiK-al,  saying  in  a  si>eech  delivered 
in  the  House,  Novemlxjr  14th, 

My  appeal  is  for  a  nation's  honor  and  a  nation's  faith.  I  yield  respect  to  those  who 
difl*er  from  the  views  I  represent.  1  know  it  is  easier  to  touch  the  i)opuIar  chorti  by 
quoting  the  despotism  of  capital,  but  tho  debt  which  has  l>een  created  was  mainly  to 
sustain  the  nation's  life  and  preser^'e  to  the  ages  of  the  future  the  bright  and  beautiful 
example  of  an  empire  consecrated  to  freedom.  liy  all  the  memories  of  the  past,  its  ex- 
ponded  treasure,  its  million  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  shock  of  battle,  I  invoke  you 
to  the  utmost  care  that  by  one  nide  act  you  spread  not  the  spirit  of  repudiation  through- 
out the  land  and  invite  disaster  worse  than  we  vet  have  seen. 

The  splendrtr  of  our  arms  will  lie  dimmed  by  the  failure  to  discharge  our  national 
obligations,  and  the  poor  spectacle  given  to  the  world  of  a  Government  founded  upon 
the  liberties  of  man  unable  to  redeem  its  promises  and  its  plighted  faith. 

During  his  service  in  Congress,  Mr.  ITardenbergh  has  been  the  uncom- 
promising opponent  of  war  claims,  and  a  courageous  and  consistent  advocate 
of  all  measures  for  judicious  reduction  of  expenditure  in  all  departments  of 
the  Government. 
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He  was  a  member  of  tlie  Centennial  Committee  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress,  and  largely  by  his  action,  as  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation,  the  bill  appropriating  $1,500,000  from  the 
U.  S.  treasury  in  aid  of  the  Centennial  celebration  was  passed. 

One  of  the  last  important  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Hardenbergh  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  creating  Jersey 
City  a  Port  of  Entry,  and  having  it,  together  with  that  part  of  his  district 
fronting  on  New  York  harbor,  attached  to  or  included  in  the  collection 
district  of  New  York  instead  of  Newark,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  its  vast  and  rapidly-growing  commercial  and  shipping  interests.  By  this 
act  vessels  are  allowed  to  be  entered  and  cleared  from  New  York  City^  with- 
in sight  of  their  moorings  instead  of  having  to  go  as  formerly  to  Newark,  a 
distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  and  back. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  A.  D.  1878,  having  been  selected  by  the  Indiana 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  that  purpose,  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Senator  Morton  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Hardenbergh's  speech  on  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  graceful, 
eloquent,  and  justly-appreciative  tributes  by  a  member  of  one  political  party 
to  the  memory  and  services  of  a  leader  of  the  opposition  that  has  ever  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hardenbergh  regards  his  oflBice 
as  a  public  trust,  and  has  discharged  its  duties  with  all  the  thoroughness 
and  fidelity  which  characterizes  his  action  in  his  private  business,  and  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  has  not  missed  a  single 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  all  his  four  years  of  service 
there.  The  disposition  on  his  part  to  deal  squarely  with  every  question^ 
upon  its  own  merits,  irrespective  of  ulterior  party  ends,  was  manifested  by 
Mr.  Hardenbergh  in  the  stand  he  took  on  what  was  known  as  the  Robeson 
impeachment  matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1876. 

It  was  advised  to  impeach  the  Secretary,  and  that  the  resolution  should 
be  passed  at  once,  but  not  pressed  to  trial  till  the  next  session,  so  that  the 
impeachment  might  hang  over  the  Secretary,  as  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, during  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  Mr.  Ilardenberg  made  a 
strong  speech  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  course,  taking  the  unassailable 
ground  that  if  the  findings  of  the  committee  justified  the  impeachment  of 
the  Secretary,  he  should  be  impeached  and  his  trial  proceed  at  once ;  and  if 
found  guilty,  he  should  forthwith  be  punished:  if  not  found  guilty,  he  waa 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  acquittal  at  the  earliest  day ;  that  it  was  equally 
unjust  to  the  country  for  the  Secretary  to  hold  the  ofiice  a  single  day  longer 
than  necessary  for  his  trial  and  removal,  if  he  was  guilty,  and  that  no  party 
necessity  could  justify  the  course  proposed  by  the  Committee,  simply  for 
the  purposes  of  political  capital.  Probably  no  single  act  of  Mr.  Hardenbergh 's 
life  more  clearly  illustrates  his  character ;  certainly  none  more  strongly  com- 
mends him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  chivalrous  and  high-minded  of  every 
party  than  his  outspoken  opinions  and  courageous  action  in  this  matter. 
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HON.  ALFRED  C.  HARMAR, 

fl^  LPRED  C.  HARMAB  of  Germiiiitown.  wlio  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
il  gressional  District  of  Pennsylvnnia  in  the  lower  IToubc  of  the  I'nited 
^t  Stales  Congress,  was  Ijom  in  Germnntown,  (wliicli  a  few  years  since 
was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,)  August  8,  1825.  He  received  his 
eduention  at  the  public  schools  and  in  Germnntown  Academy,  and  when 
only  twenty  years  of  age  commenced  the  biisiiieiw  of  n  i-hoe  manufacturer. 
Remarkahly  successful  in  business,  tie  became  in  ii  fetv  years  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  in  1860  retired  with  a  fortune.  Jlr.  Iliirninr  afterwards  found 
congenial  occu|)ation  in  railroads  and  other  commercial  enterprises.  In 
18.')(l  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  C'ily  Council  of  Pliiladelphia,  serving 
in  that  ofRcial  position  four  years.  The  following  three  years  he  was  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  for  that  city.  In  180.'!  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  was  elected  to  the  Porty-second, 
Forty-third;  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  nnil  Forty-seventh  Congresses,  receiv- 
ing at  the  last  election  24,408  votes,  as  a  Rejmblican,  against  17,333  for  his 
Democratic  competitor. 

He  is  President  of  the  "  Oeeiin  Island  and  Brigantine  Land  &  Improvement 
Com)>any,"  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  relations. 
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HOK.  BENJ.  W.  HARRIS, 


pHE  Second  Congressional  Dietvict  of  Massncliusetts  is  represented  in 
1  the  National  Congress  by  Benjamin  W.  Hurris  of  Ea.it  Bridgewatet, 
who  was  bom  at  that  place,  November  10,  1833.  After  receiving  the 
usual  common -school  instruction  of  his  time  and  locality,  and  adding  thereto 
an  academic  course,  he  chose  for  his  profession  the  practice  uf  law,  and 
entered  the  Law-school  at  Cambridge,  Hassacliusctts,  at  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1846,  and  in  April,  18uO.  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Boa- 
ton.  He  began  practice  in  his  native  town,  and  has  remained  there  continu- 
ally to  the  present  time,  proving  that  prophets  of  the  right  kind  may  yet  be 
honored  in  their  own  country.  In  1837  Mr.  Harris  was  n  meml>er  of  the  State 
Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  ISHS  was  a  member  of  the  Slate  House  of 
Representatives  from  East  Bridgewater.  From  July  I,  1858,  to  June  30, 
1866,  he  was  District  Attorney  for  the  Southeastern  District  of  Itfassachu- 
setts.  From  June  30,  1800,  to  March  1,  1873,  he  was  Collector  of  Intcnial 
Revenue  for  the  Second  District  of  Massachusctte,  which  office  he  resigned 
upon  being  elected  to  Congress. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third.  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Porty- 
fliitb  Cougresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- seventh  Congress  aa  a 
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Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,047  against  10,112  for  his  opponents.     He  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

Mr.  Harris  has  been  a  hard-working  member  of  Congress  ever  since  he 
entered  that  body.  He  has  been  placed  on  many  im|)ortant  committees  and 
has  never  failed  to  prove  himself  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  jxMi- 
tions  he  has  been  called  to  fill.  He  is  a  thorough  student  of  the  leading 
facts  and  features  of  government,  past  and  present.  "VVe  subjoin  his  opinion 
recently  given  n^n  the  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  as  an  illustration  of  his  candor  and  earnestness  in  discussion  of 
questions  of  such  public  imi>ortance.     He  said : 

It  is  known  that  I  go  to  my  Boston  office  on  WefliioMlays  nnd  Snturdnys  of  ench  week, 
an  arrangement  which  I  had  to  make  for  my  own  pmtection.  I  never  g<)  there  and  stay 
two  hours  without  receiving  from  one  to  five  apphcations  for  goveniinent  employment, 
accompanied  by  indorsements  and  letters  of  recommendation  which  would  justify  any 
appointment  I  could  poasibly  secure:  and,  vet,  I  am  generally  convince<l  that  the  men 
who  recommend  these  persons  never  knew  them  and  never  saw  them,  hut  have  taken  the 
statements  of  other  people  as  the  basis  of  their  action.  These  applications  for  office 
relate  to  places  in  the  navy-yard  as  day  laborers  at  a  dollar  a  day  wages,  and  from  that 
up  through  all  gmdes,  to  appointment  in  the  Ikwton  custom-house,  in  the  i)ostaI  railway 
service,  and  in  the  departments  at  Washington.  Besides  that,  congressmen  are  expecte<l, 
and  it  is,  indce<l,  very  ]>roper  that  we  hhould  discharge  that  duty,  to  aid  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  api)ointment  of  all  {HMtmnsters  in  the  respective  Conffressional  Districts. 
But  this  last  matter  is  somethinjg  which  gives  us  no  particular  trouble.  Now,  if  when 
appointments  have  been  once  made,  no  matter  hy  what  means,  to  all  positions  below  that, 
of  heads  of  <lepnrtments  and  the  men  engaged*  in  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service, 
they  could  not  l>e  terminate<l,  so  long  as  the  »er\-ice  was  required,  except  for  cause,  and 
that  cause  tried  hv  competent  tribunals,  there  would  !«  a  prreat  relief  to  the  country.  I 
say  a  man  shoulci  not  Iks  removed  except  *for  cause.'  1  am  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  comoetitive  examinati(»n — certainly  not  with  that  idea  which  woufd  give 

Srominence  to  literary  excellence;  for  persons '  wlio,  fresh  from  the  schools,  may  pass  a 
rst-chws  examination,  are  not  always  the  best  qualified  for  positions.  It  would* l)e  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  boani  which  could  Ik?  tnisted  to  mnko  better  selections  as  the  result  of  an 
®**">Jii*fttion  than  men  who  made  recommendations  fn»m  their  |H'rsonal  knowledge  of 
the  applicants.  I  couM  select  a  man  for  any  service  alter  seinng  him,  having  a  conver- 
sation with  him,  and  knowing  something  of  his  previous  life,  better,  I  think,  than  any 
boartl  could  select  him  fonnally;  and  any  head  of  a  dejmrtment,  having  the  apiMiinting 
and  selecting  power,  ought  to  be  able  to  select  competent  men  without  the  inter\'entiou  of 
a  lK>ard  of  literary  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Harris  is  not  inclined  to  cause  his  voice  to  be  heanl  too  often  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  is  a  faithful  and  able  Representative  of  the  highly- 
intelligent  constituency  which  has  so  continuously  honored  him  with  impor- 
tant trusts. 


HON.  JOHN  HARDY, 

OP  NEW  TORK. 

^f  OHN  HARDY,  of  New  York  City,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
^a|  District  of  New  York,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
r     elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
13,013  against  7,705  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  H.  S.  HARRIS, 

OP  NEWJKBSET. 

S.  HARRIS,  of  Belvidere,  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
17,043  against  12,870  for  the  Republican,  and  457  for  the  Greenback  candi- 
dates. 


HON.  DUDLEY  C.  HASKELL, 

or   KANSAS. 

Si^UDLEY  C.  HASKELL  of  Lawrence,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
3  J  gressional  District  of  Kansas  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bom  at 
"^^  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  March  23,  1842.  He  received  a 
classical  education  at  Easthampton,  Massachusetts,  subsequently  availing 
himself  of  a  special  course  at  Yale  College.  Having  completed  his  studies 
at  school,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Kansas. 
In  1872,  1875,  and  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  State,  serving  the  last  term  as  Speaker  of  that  body.  In  1874  he  w^as 
nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Temperance  party,  but  declined.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  30,758  against  23,737 
for  his  Democratic  opponent.  He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 


4  4> 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HATCH, 

OF  mcsouRi. 

ILLIAM  HENRY  HATCH  of  Hannibal,  who  represents  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  w^as  bom  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  September  11,  1833, 
and  was  educated  at  Lexington,  in  the  latter  State.  He  w^as  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  September,  1854.  In  October,  1858,  he  was  elected  Attorney  for 
the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri,  and  re-elected  in  November, 
1860.  He  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  commissioned  Captain  and 
Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  1 862,  and  in  the  March  following  was  assigned  to 
duty  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Exchange  under  the  cartel,  and  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  17,403  against  15,236  for  the 
Greenback-Republican  competitor. 
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HON.  R.  M.  A.  HAWK, 

jf*  M.  A.  HAWK,  who  represents  tlie  Fifth  Congrewionnl  nistrict  of 
•KVt  Illinois  in  lh«  National  CongrcBs,  was  bom  April  33,  IBSII,  iu  lUn- 
"^  cock  County.  Indinna.     Witlinm  11.  Iluwk.  liiH  fnthcr,  ami  Ilnnnnli 

(.MuSctt)  Hawk,  his  motlier,  were  niitivcs  of  Abingdon,  Woiihinpton  County, 
V'irginia.  Tlie  fnther  was  of  German,  the  moflierof  Bcotch-Irisli  cxtraolion. 
Their  ancestors  were  ajrricullurists  and  builders.  Borne  of  them  partici- 
[>atcd  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  several  of  them  bcinf{  cnpturwl  by  the 
enemy  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Spring,  Hannah  (Moflett)  Hawk,  the 
mother,  who  died  in  1844,  ivaa  a  daughter  of  John  MofTet,  a  Captain  iinil 
noted  Indian  flghter  of  hi<«  time.  Hia  father  was  al^o  prominent  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  'was  killed  at  the  Iwttle  of  the  Or<'at  Kanawha.  The  grand- 
father Moffett  was  a  man  of  great  inHiienee  in  litH  neighborhood,  a  Bii]>liHt 
in  religion,  and  politically  a  great  admirer  of  Thomas  H.  Ilenton. 

The  early  lite  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  si^nt  in  Hniicock 
C^ounty.  Indiana.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  one  year's  residence 
with  liis  uncle,  Captain  William  Moilett  of  Rush  C'ounty,  Indiana,  he 
removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Carroll  County,  lllinoiH,  n>aching  that 
place  June  4,  1846,  where  he  has  since  reHidcd.     The  new  country  with 
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its  limitless  prairie,  fertile,  virgin  soil,  and  the  hardships  incident  to  a 
pioneer  life,  was  calculated  to  develope  both  the  physical  and  mental  powers 
of  the  boy.  The  social  equality  peculiar  to  the  settlement  of  a  new  country 
fosters  republican  ideas  and  a  love  of  country.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Carroll  County  until  1856,  when  he  was  placed  imder  the  tutorage 
of  a  cousin  who  kept  a  private  select  school,  and  by  whom  he  was  prepared 
for  college,  lie  entered  Eureka  College  in  1801,  but  soon  gave  up  his 
studies  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army.  Although  always  a  busy  man,  he  has 
found  time  since  the  war  to  complete  a  full  course  of  law  studies.  Prior  to 
the  war  he  might  properly  have  been  called  a  Free-Soil  Democrat,  casting 
his  first  vote  for  Douglas  electors  in  1860,  but,  since  the  first  overt  act  of  the 
Secessionists,  he  has  been  in  full  accord  with  the  Republican  party,  sustain- 
ing its  principles  and  candidates,  by  speech  and  vote,  at  every  election.  While 
home  from  college,  spending  the  summer  vacation,  he  enlisted  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service  September  4,  1862,  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  Company  **C,"  Ninety-second  Illinois  Infantry  Volunteers;  was  made 
Captain  of  his  company  in  February,  1868,  and  brevetted  Major  for  meritori- 
ous service  April  10, 1865.  He  served  with  his  regiment  in  central  Kentucky 
during  the  winter  of  1862 ;  in  the  Tiillahoma  and  Chattanooga  campaigns  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1863.  •  He  was  detailed  with  his  company  for 
duty  at  General  Rosccrans'  headquarters  for  two  months  during  and  after 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19  and  20, 1863. 

He  was  attached  to  Eilpatrick^s  Division  of  cavalry  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  marches  and  battles  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  He  made  the  grand  march  with  Sherman^s  army  ^^From 
Atlanta  to  the  Sea,"  and  through  the  Carolinas,  the  regiment  being  con- 
stantly on  duty,  and  almost  daily  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  At  Deep 
Creek,  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  April  12,  1865,  he  was  severely  and  as 
was  supposed  mortally  wounded,  his  wounds  resulting  in  the  amputation  of 
his  right  leg  above  the  knee.  He  has  never  been  able  to  wear  an  artificial 
limb,  but  relies  on  a  peculiarly  constructed  cane,  of  his  own  invention.  He 
was  married  to  Mary  G.  Clark  of  Eureka,  Illinois,  July  21,  1865,  and  has 
three  children  living.  He  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Carroll  County, 
Illinois,  in  November,  1865,  and  re-elected  in  1869,  1873,  and  1877. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  1,500,  and  resigned  the  oflSce  of  County  Clerk  February 
27, 1878,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
^^ Extra  Session''  of  that  year,  making  a  speech  on  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  April  2,  1879.  Ser\'ed  on  Committees  on  Expenditures'  of  the  War 
Department,  and  on  the  Militia.  His  principal  speeches  were  made  March 
20,  1880,  on  the  bill  to  Facilitate  the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt; 
Febniary  25,  1881,  on  Apportionment  of  Representatives  under  the  Tenth 
Census,  and  IVtarch  3,  1881,  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Militia.  He  deliv- 
ered si)eeches  at  Oregon,  Illinois,  September  4,  1876,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Ninety-second  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  at  Byron, 
Illinois,  May  80,  1877,  Decoration  Day.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
Congress  by  a  majority  of  5,389  votes. 


M£JIBERS  OF  COSOUESS. 


HON.  IRAS.  HAZELTINE, 

211 RA  S.  HAZELTINE,  of  Springfield,  who  repreiicnts  the  Sixth  Conffrea- 
fll  Hional  Distric-t  of  Missouri  in  the  Conftress  of  the  United  Stiitw,  ws8 
f  born  July  13,  1921,  in  Andover,  Windsor  Ooiinty,  Vomiont,  Ilis 
ancestors  arc  traced  to  the  patriot  Holdicre  of  the  llevolutioniiry  iM'rii>d  in 
New  England,  und  were  of  Englit<h  origin.  He  received  n  common  scluKil 
and  academic  education.  He  located  in  the  State  of  Wiwonsin  in  1887, 
and  tan^lit  school  three  years.  He  afterwards  «tiidieil  law.  hut  became  a 
public  lecturer  uimn  scientific  and  reformatory  Kubjocts  fur  the  next  ten 
yiars.  He  was  married  in  Waukesha  C-ounty,  Wi«eonsin,  Jan.  1,  184(1.  to 
Jfitw  AnguBta  Thomas.  Subsequently  he  e.italilislieil  jind  left  in  rare  of 
directors  a  eoflperative,  protective-union  store  at  Wuukeiilitt.  He  locatid 
and  laid  out  the  town  of  Richland  Center,  now  the  i'()unty-seat  of  llicblanil 
County,  Wiscoufiin,  in  1861.  He  received  from  Governor  Farewell  a  Col- 
oners  commiBsion  in  1852.  He  was  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  State 
Convention  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  .Inly  13,  18.14.  He  afterwnnls  built 
mills,  erected  county  buildinjis,  and  devote<l  several  yean  to  en^tinfj  other 
buildings  aod  irauroving  lands.     He  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  Le({iiila- 
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ture  in  1867,  as  n  Republican,  and  was  autlior  of  the  law  establishing  a 
system  of  education  in  tlie  State  prison.  He  established  a  newspaper  called 
the  **Live  Republican,"  in  1867,  at  Richmond  Center. 

After  about  twenty  years  devoted  to  l^uilding  the  city  he  had  founded, 
and  educating  his  children,  he  went  South  and  purchased  a  large  farm  near 
Springfield,  Greene  County,  Missouri,  u^wn  which  he  erected  buildings, 
planted  eight  thousand  apple  trees,  placed  three  thousand  well-bred  sheep, 
and  made  a  specialty  of  fruit  and  wool-growing,  also  of  stock-raising,  his 
farm  comprising  eight  himdred  acres,  and  producing  in  1881  one  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  the  State.  He  was  district  lecturer  of  the  Grange  during 
several  years;  was  member  of  the  State  Grange,  and  of  the  State-Grange 
Executive  Committee.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  Grange 
and  Greenback  principles,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Greenback  State 
Convention,  in  1876.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
National  Greenback-Labor  Candidate,  by  a  vote  of  S3, 787,  against  22,680 
for  the  Democratic  competitor. 

His  political  sentiments  are  epitomized  in  these  words:  ** Equal  and 
exact  justice  for  all,  and  special  privileges  for  none."  *' Civil  Government 
should  guarantee  the  divine  right  of  every  laborer  to  the  results  of  his  toil; " 
* 'American  money  for  Americans,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution." 

He  states  his  religious  views  as  follows:  **  Christianity  is  a  life  to  be 
lived;  a  moral  and  virtuous  life;  a  life  of  industry,  honesty,  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  usefulness. 

Seek  truth  where'er  It  may  be  found. 
Whether  on  Chrbtian  or  heathen  ground.^ 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  HAZELTON, 

OP  WISCONSIN. 

4E0RGE  C.  HAZELTON,  of  Boscobel,  who  represents  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Chester,  Rockingliam  County,  in  tlie  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  January  3,  1833.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  He  then  studied  law,  and  in  1863  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York,  and  settled  in  Boscobel,  where  he  has 
since  resided  and  practiced  his  profession.  He  was  elected  District  Attor- 
ney of  Grant  County,  Wisconsin,  in  1804,  and  in  1860  was  re-elected.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  chosen  President  2*ro 
tern,  of  that  bodv,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1860. 

Mr.  Hazelton  was  elected  to  the  Forty-lifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- 
seventh  Congresses,  as  a  Republican,  his  last  election  being  by  a  vote  ot 
16,236,  against  12,941  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  is  Chainnaa  or 
the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  present  Congress. 


MEMBERS  OF  UOJfGRESS. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  HENDERSON, 


OapHOMAS  J.  IIENDEIiSON.  of  Princi-ton,  wlio  represents  the  Sixth 
<4|  ;  ConttreAKional  District  of  lIliuoiH  in  the  Nntinnal  TIoilic  of  Represent- 
T  ativeH,  wiw  l>nrn  in  Brownsville,  Haywood  County,  Tennessee,  on  the 
SDlh  day  of  NovemiRT,  1834. 

Ilia  father,  Willinm  U.  Henderson,  was  bom  in  Garrard  County.  Ken- 
tucky, in  1703,  and  wa-s  a  prominent  eitizen  of  Haywoo<l  County,  Tennessee. 
He  wa»  the  first  Hegistcr  of  Deeds  of  that  County,  and  rei»rescnted  the 
County,  witli  otliers,  in  the  Senate  of  Tennessee.  His  mother.  Sanih  M. 
Henderson,  whose  maiden  name  wa.<i  Howard,  van  bom  in  Siun])soii  County, 
Nortli  Carolina,  in  1804. 

In  IV38  liiH  father  and  mother  rt-movcd  to  what  was  then  Putnam,  hut  now 
Stark  County,  Illinoin,  tliewuhjef-t  of  thissketeh  iH'inffthen  in  his  twelfth  year. 
His  fatlier  wa.s  a  prominent  citi/en  of  the  seetion  of  the  State  in  whicli  he 
settle*],  until  184.1,  when  he  removinl  to  tlie  Slate  of  Iowa,  having  been 
twice  eleeted  ii  Representative  to  the  State  Le^'islature,  in  which  cu|>acity 
he  served  for  four  years,  and  in  1B43  was  the  WhiK  candidate  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Oovemor  of  the  State. 

The  somewhat  limited  education  of  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  prior  to  his 
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removal  to  Illinois,  was  obtained  principally  in  the  Male  Academy  of  Brown- 
ville,  liis  native  town.  He  had,  before  that  time,  obtained  a  ven-  good 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar,  had  read  **Hi8toria  Sacnu''  and  Ca?sar, 
and  had  commenced  reading  Virgil.  He,  however,  attended  school  for  two 
terms,  of  twelve  weeks  each,  taught  in  log-houses  in  the  neighborhood 
where  his  father  lived  in  Illinois,  and  later,  while  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
entered  the  Iowa  University,  and  was  a  student  in  that  institution  for  about 
six  months,  when,  the  school  not  being  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  he 
returned  to  Illinois. 

From  his  twelfth  to  his  twentieth  year  he  worked  u}K)n  a  farm  most  of 
the  time,  excepting  about  a  year,  when  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school. 
He  wjis,  however,  fond  of  reading  books  and  pajiers,  and  improved  his 
mind  by  study,  as  far  as  his  limited  opportunities  would  permit.  On  his 
return  from  the  Iowa  University  to  Illinois,  in  1846,  he  worked  as  a  clerk  in 
a  dry -goods  store  for  about  a  year,  taught  school  in  the  town  of  Toulon  for 
about  three  months;  and  in  August,  1847,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  County 
Commissioner's  Court  of  Stark  County.  lie  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1849,  when,  the  office  having  been  changed  by  the  Amended  Constitution 
of  the  State,  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  that  County,  and 
served  as  such  C-lerk  until  1853,  when,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
1852,  he  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer, 
since  which  he  has  continued  in  practice  when  not  in  the  public  service. 

In  1851  he  w^as  appointed  Master-in-Chancery  by  the  Stark  County 
Circuit  Court,  and  held  that  office  for  several  years.  In  1854  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  served  as  such  for 
two  years.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  as  Sen- 
ator for  four  years. 

In  1862  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at  Toulon,  Illinois,  where  he  resided, 
and  commenced  niising  a  company.  But  instead  of  being  a  Captain  of  a 
Company,  he  was  a  few  days  afterwards  unanimously  elected  Colonel  of  the 
112th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  accepted  the  oflice, 
and  served  as  Colonel  of  the  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war,  although 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  he  was  in  command  of  a  Brigade, 
and  sometimes  of  a  Division. 

On  the  14th  day  of  May,  1864,  at  the  battle  of  Resaca,  Georgia,  he 
was  severely  wounded,  being  shot  with  a  rifle  ball  through  his  right  thigh. 
On  his  return  to  his  regiment  in  July  following,  he  was  complimented  by 
the  commanding  officers  of  his  Corps  and  Division,  Generals  Schofield  and 
Cox,  by  the  organization  for  him  of  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Third  Divis- 
ion of  the  23d  Army  Corps,  which  Brigade  he  afterwards  commanded  until 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  June,  1865. 

In  February,  1865,  he  was  recommended  voluntarily  by  Generals  Scho- 
field and  Cox  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  this  was 
urged  by  them  in  person ;  but  the  Secretary  of  War  assured  them  there  was 
no  vacancy,  but  he  would  nominate  him  for  a  brevet  ap])ointment  as  Briga- 
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(uer-General ;  and  he  was  accordingly  nominated  and  confirmed  a  Brigadier- 
General  by  brevet,  **for  gallant  services  in  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee 
campaigns  of  1864,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tennessee." 

On  his  return  from  the  army  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  in 
1869  moved  from  Toulon,  Stark  County,  to  Princeton,  Bureau  County, 
Illinois,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1868  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
Presidential  Electors  for  the  State  at-large,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Grant  and 
Colfax.  In  1871,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fifth  Collection  District  of  IlliYiois,  which 
office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Representative  to  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  has  since  been  re-nominated  without  opposition, 
and  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses, 
and  is  therefore  now  serving  in  his  fourth  term.  In  the  present  Congress 
he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HEILMAN, 

OF  INDIANA 

[ILLIAM  HEILMAN,  of  Evansville,  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was  bom 
at  Albig,  Rhein  Hessen,  Germany,  October  11,  1824.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1848,  and,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Evansville, 
has  continued  to  reside  there  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  heavily  interested  in  manufacturing,  and  is  now 
the  President  of  a  company  whose  cotton  mill  turns  out,  daily,  upwards  of 
25,000  yards  of  standard  sheeting  and  drills.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  a 
large  machine-shop  and  foundry  at  Evansville,  which  he  began  to  establish 
as  early  as  1847.  Mr.  Heilman  has  served  for  a  period  of  six  years  in  the 
City  Council  of  his  adopted  city.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Representative  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
that  State,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  at  Cincinnati.  On  March  8,  1879,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
State  Senate,  having  been  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17,719,  against  17,420  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 


HON.  W.  P.  HEPBURN, 

OF  IOWA. 


m 


p.  HEPBURN,  of  Clarinda,  represents  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  l)y  a  vote 

of  24,358,  against  12,984  for  the  Democratic,  and  5,920  for  the  Greenback 

competitors. 


PUBUC  MEJl  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  HILARY  A.  HERBERT, 


ilLARY  A.  HERBERT,  of  Montgomery,  who  repregents  the  Second 
1  Congreasional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  National  House  of  Rejjre- 
entatives,  was  born  at  Laurcnsville,  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
jljrch  12,  1834.  Id  the  year  1846  he  removed  to  OreenTille,  Butler  County, 
AJabama.  In  185S-54  he  waa  a  student  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  and 
jj)  1855-56  attended  the  Uuivereity  of  Virginia.  After  completing  his 
classical  course  he  read  law,  and  having  floished  hia  preparatory  studies, 
,ras  admitted  to  the  Bar.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  aa  Cajitain,  and  soon  after  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Alabuma  Volunteers.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Hay  G,  1664,  he  was  disabled,  and  returning  to  civil  life,  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  OrccDvillo,  Ala.,  continuing  business  there  until 
1872,  when  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  where  be  now  resides.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-flfth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Porty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  majority  of  4,387  votes. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  now  entered  upon  hia  third  term  in  Congress,  and  can 
■sic  no  further  commendation  as  a  faithful  representative  of  his  constituents 
tliaa  their  repeated  endorsements  of  him  at  the  polla. 


XBMBSSa  OF  COlfORBSS. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  HERNDON, 


rHOMAS  H.  HEBNDON  of  Mobile,  represents  the  First  CODgressioiial 
;  Diatrict  of  Alabama  in  the  National  Congress  He  was  bom  in 
Greene  (now  Hale)  County  in  that  State,  Jul;  1  1838.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Universittr  of  Alabama,  aod  after  leaving  college  began  the 
study  of  law,  subsequeDtly  atteoding  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  continued  to  practice  law  in 
Wh  native  State.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State, 
and  served  tor  that  session.  In  1838-50  he  was  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Convention,  known  aa  the 
Secession  Convention,  in  1861.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
promoted  from  Major  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  and  Colonel;  was  wounded 
twice  in  bnttle,  and  paroled  May  15,  1865.  In  1673  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Uovonior  of  Alabama.  In  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  thet  Stale,  and  was  Chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Executive  Department.  In  1870-77  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, serving  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  during  the 
term.  He  whs  elected  to  the  Forty-uxth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat.  Ity  a  majority  of  3,139  votes. 


PUBJJO  MBS  OF  TO-DAT. 


HOK.  ABRAM  S.  HEWITT, 

r  BBAJI  BTEVENS  IIEWITT,  of  New  York,  who  represents  the  Tenth 
Congreftiionul  Dibtriet  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  wfld  Iwm  at  Unverstraw  in  that  State,  July  31,  1822.  He 
fMained  hi»  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  where 
lie  waa  mnde  the  recipient  of  a  prize  scholarship  in  Columbia  College,  at 
■rblch  institution  he  graduntcd  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1842,  In  184S 
he  wa»  act'ifT  Profcusor  of  Miithematics.  In  October,  1845,  having  pursued 
me  unial  Atudies  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Bar,  he  was  admitted  to 
'n  the  Supreme  Court.     His  eye-sight  soon  failed,  however,  and  he 


«iig«««' 


e  firm  of  Cooper  ifc  Hewitt.     He  i 


appointed  one  of  the  ton  United  States  Scientific  Commissioners  to  visit  tho 
plfiit'h  '•  ExiHwition  Unlvorselle"of  1867,  and  made  a  report  on  "Iron  and 
gtecl,"  which  was  jmblishcd  by  Congress  and  has  been  tmni'lated  into  many 
f^tgn  hinfTuagefi.  Mr.  Hewitt  hasorganiz^d  and  managerl  the  "Cooper 
fjnion  ''"■'  t'"-'  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,"  an  inntitulion  designe<l 
eopitciiilly  for  thu  education  of  the  working  claBscs.  He  was  elected  to  the 
pnrty-foiii^li  ""rt  Forty-fifth  Congresses,  and  wus  elected  to  the  Poriy- 
^TOPth  CungrcNs,  as  a  Demormt. 


MEXBEHS  OF  00NQRB88. 


HOH.  GOLDSMITH  W.  HEWITT, 


yOLDSMITH  W,  HEWITT,  of  Binninghani,  wlio  represents  the  Sixth 
^  Congressional  District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

StutCH,  was  bom  iu  JcSersou  Countj,  Alabama,  Feb.  14,  181M. 
After  completing  the  course  of  instruction  fumisheil  by  the  common 
achoola,  and  his  academic  curriculum,  lie  commenced  preparatiomi  for  the 
Bar,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  State  in  1850,  when 
only  a  little  ]>ast  his  majority.  Ho  was  engaged  in  a  growing  business  till 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  when,  liice  many  other  young  practitioners 
whose  pulseH  were  stirred  by  the  call  to  arms,  lie  forsook  the  iiffice  for  a 
private's  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  1862  Ids 
gallantry  won  the  promotion  to  a  Captaincy;  and  on  the  hotly-contested 
field  of  Chicknmnuga  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  thus  disabled  for 
active  service  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  Thus  forced  to  return  to  private 
life,  he  subsequently  resumed  his  profc^siim  at  Birmingham ;  in  1870  and 
1871  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives.  In  1873  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Alabama.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fourth  and  Forty-fiflh  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democnit. 


PUBUC  MSJT  OF  TV-DAT. 


HON.  FRANK  HISCOCK, 


jrf'RANK  HISCOCK,  of  Syracuse,  who  represents  the  Twenty-flfth  Con- 
(Vm  S"***'**"*'  Diatrict  of  New  York  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
1  tives,  was  born  at  Pompey  in  that  State,  September  6,  1834.  Having 
obtuned  an  academic  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  liiw,  and  in 
1885  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  Tully,  in  Onondago  County,  was  chosen  as 
the  place  for  his  first  professional  efforts.  There  he  rajiidly  rose  in  distinc- 
tion at  the  Bar,  and  in  1S60  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  county. 
Id  this  position  he  served  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1887  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-aixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  n  Itcpublican,  by  a  vote  of  19,828.  against  14,634  for 
his  competitor.     He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Hiscock  is  known  throughbut  the  section  of  the  State  where  he 
resides  as  a  very  able  lawyer.  In  Congress  he  has  not  been  inclined  to 
extensive  speech -making,  but  in  a  quiet  way  has  so  efHeiently  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  legislator,  and  become  so  popular  among  the  membcn,  that 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 


MEMBERS  OF  CON&RBSS. 


HON    FETTER  b   HUBLITZELL, 

MhE  subjedt  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Cumbcrltuiil,  Maryland,  Orto- 
j  ber  7,  1888,  and  ia  now  forty-two  years  of  nffo.  He  wos  educated  in 
the  Alleghany  Academy,  where  lie  was  marked  for  hiH  ^ntrgy  and 
studious  habits,  qualities  that  have  since  served  to  develop  Iiib  Hbilities  as  a 
lawyer  and  legislator.  * 

Admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  he  sought  in  Baltimore  a  Held  for  his 
professional  labors,  and  was  eminently  successful.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  cuHt  his  lot  with  the  South,  serving  under  its  battle-ftag  a«  a 
private  ID  the  First  Maryland  regiment  of  infantry.  Resuming  his  profes- 
sion after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  wiis  induced  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  represented  the  Third  Legislative  District  of  Baltimore  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  1870,  where  he  made  a  good  record.  He  afterwards  repre- 
sented his  Ward  parts  of  two  terms  bk  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners.  Removing  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  197(1,  from  the  First  Legislative  District,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  deinttefl  and  legislative  reforms  of  that  session. 
Re-elected  to  the  sesrion  of  1876,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegat«s,  where  he  won  golden  opinions  from  every  (juarter 
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for  his  able,  intelligent,  and  energetic  discharge  of  the  delicate  duties  of 
that  position.  Chosen  without  opposition  in  his  own  party  as  their  nominee 
for  the  Third  Congressional  District,  he  has  been  elected  by  the  largest 
majority  of  any  of  the  candidates  of  his  party  in  the  State,  and  enters  Con- 
gress in  the  prime  of  life,  under  the  most  faYorable  auspices.  Trained  as  a 
parliamentarian,  with  judgment  ripened  by  the  experience  of  years  in  public 
life,  a  ready  and  fluent  debater,  his  future  opens  bright.  In  politics 
Mr.  Iloblitzell  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  13,629,  against  9,975  for  his  Republican  opponent. 


HON.  JOHN  HILL, 

or  HKir  JCBSST. 

^|OHN  HILL,  of  Boonton,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
^fll  trict  of  New  Jersey  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
^r  born  in  Catskill,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  June  10,  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  the  common  schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  at  private  schools. 
After  completing  his  early  education  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
located  at  Boonton,  where  he  now  resides,  and  where  he  has  at  different 
times  held  local  offices.  In  1861-3  and  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Assembly  of  New  Jersey,  and  during  the  last  term  served  as  Speaker  of 
that  body.  He  was  active  in  raising  troo})s  for  the  Union  army  during  the 
late  Civil  war. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Congresses, 
and  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  his  last  election  being 
by  a  vote  of  16,766,  against  15,165  for  the  Democratic,  and  389  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 


MEMBSB8  OF  OOSORaBB. 


HON.  JOHH  B.  HOGE, 

ffOHN  BLAIR  HOQE,  of  Martinsburg,  who  represents  the  BecoDd 
\  Congresaional  District  of  West  Virginis  in  the  Congtess  of  the  United 
Stfttca,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  Febnisry  2,  1825.  He  waa 
educated  for  the  legal  professioo,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  April, 
1845.  For  a,  period  of  eipht  consecutive  years  he  attended  assiduously  to 
professional  business,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  was  cliosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Berkley,  in  Virginia,  commencing  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  in  1853.  Two  yeprs  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  of  which  body  he  was  a  menilicr  from  1855  to  1859.  IIo  was  a 
Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  held  at  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  in  1860.  In  1801  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  served 
in  line  and  staff  until  {laroled  in  1805.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
journalism,  and  in  1870  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  West  Virginia. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Conntitutional  Convention  of  the 
State.  From  1872  to  1870  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Nationol  Democratic 
Committee.  In  1873  he  became  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the 
Stat«,  but  resigned  that  office  in  August,  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 


I'tlltUa  MHN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HOLNAN. 

%n,T.TAM  8.  noi.MAX,  nf  Auixm,  who  rrpminits  the  Fmutli  Ccm- 
\  n^vwhwitl  t^KtriH  of  IndUn*  in  iho  NMiiMw)  Iloun'  of  R«pK««ate- 

Kn*  (VotWX.  ImlMMk  JVpMnVr  *,  ISflS.  Ho  ohlxinM  his  oarir  odncMJon 
M  < V  (wWiv  i**<*.>ti>  in  >ii»  K-Wnity,  Mih»o^uoinlj-  aitomltiu!  Praakliii  fW- 
lilfV  in  I>hW  Stufift.  fivr  Imvi  )T«rf.,  1.«>»inj:  oilloyr  he  Iv^mi  ih^  Mndr  erf 
Id*.  »th1iiri.li>climw«-*Mti1milt<sl  m  %hf  IUt  In  IMS,  a]ibr«rrof  nrmtr- 
o"rK>,  W  «■»»  Tn»i4o  .Tn^irr  ^f  1V*«w  •«.!  <Niminwotl  to  JkW  iJua  office  mnil 
im«  T'Sim  lS4t  wv  i:a4A)M>«-ii«  l>vwr«,-inin<  .Kn.irocT  f«- ihr (vmnr.  He 
'«'!«'.  n  memtwr  Af  i>w  t\iytsiiii>ii,->ns]  i\w:*v'Mion  rtf  IndiMui  in  ]<<SA.  ttnd 
in    l!«l    »!ni.)rt'^-M   «   TnemhfT  nj  ihe  1 -r^-i-ildtwTe   .il  tJiM  ^an-.     Pkhb 

Wotm^T!   Tnt--  fV.s'tiN^   r.'  ih.    Tliirty-'riMh.    "n.iny-« vrMh,    Thirrrvwrhth. 

%rA  ■WTO.  nc*"  <'l<«ot<vi  II-  ih(  V'o-iy.srivnty.  O.inpreftk.  m>  ii  IVmnrno.  I«  m 
vf^t  of  "i".»*v  i^!*!iwi  l.VWl  if.  )ii»  Reiwihli.TiTi  oiiiwincn;.  Mi.  nntanm 
iv  ri'*  ow  o;  iht  r)i\t^x   »i>^  -mnai  iXTtcTwiK^  initnhinv  «J  the  BnnM  of 


MEMBSSa  Of  mSQBBBS, 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  HOOKER, 

pHARLES  B.  HOOKER,  of  JackBon,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
I  grestiioniil  District  of  HiBsiittiippi  id  the  National  House  of  Reprcscn- 
tativea.'was  bom  in  Union  DtHtrict,  Booth  Carolina.  After  receiving 
a  common -school  and  academic  pducation,  he  entered  the  Law-school  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  graduated  in  due  course,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his  pro- 
fession. In  1850  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  the  "River  District," 
in  that  State.  In  180S  he  was  elected  to  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  body  to  join  the  Confederate  Army,  He  was 
wounded  during  the  siege  of  Vicksbui^.  During  his  term  of  service  he 
wfts  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  In  ISSS,  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  war,  he  was  elected  Attomey-Qcncral  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  re-elected  in  1868;  but  was  removed  by  the  military  mitlior- 
ities  of  the  government,  as  were  other  civil  officers  at  that  time.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sinfh  Congresses,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  bj  a  vote  of  11,771 
against  7,116  for  his  opponents. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HON.  ROSWELL  G.  HORR, 


$08WELL  G.  HORR,  of  East  Saginaw,  repreBento  the  Eighth  Con- 
greMional  District  of  Michigan  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tivcB.  He  was  bora  at  W&itsfleld  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1830.  When  four  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  period  of  his  youth. 
After  suitable  preparation  he  entered  Antioch  Collej(e,  Ohio,  and  there 
graduated  in  1857.  In  the  Autumn  following  hia  graduatiou  he  waa 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Lorain  County,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1880,  At  the  termination  of  his  clerkship  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Rnr,  and  practiced  his  profession  for  two  years  in  that  county.  In  the 
spring  of  18Q6  he  removed  to  Southeastern  Missouri,  where  for  sis  years  he 
was  engaged  in  mining.  In  the  spring  nf  1872  he  removed  to  East 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congresn, 
as  ft  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,334  ngitinst  18.837  for  the  Democratic,  and 
3.839  for  the  Greenback  candidates.  Mr.  Horr  )ias  proved  himself  an  effi- 
cient worker  in  Congress  and  an  able  debiUer  iit  such  wit  and  wisdom  in 
rejiartee  as  makes  it  a  somewhat  perilous  undertaking  to  interrupt  him  im- 
pertinently when  he  has  the  floor. 


MEMBERS  or  OOyGSESS. 


HON.  LEONIDAS  C.  HOUK 


pEONIDAS  C.  HOCK  of  Knoxville.  Repredentstive  in  ConftH«a  from 
the  Becond Distrirt  of  TeDDCsstf.  waaborninScvuTCountj-.Tcnni-sstt', 
June  8,  1838.  Ho  received  nlwut  tlinn-  luiinlhii'  nchoolinp,  but  is 
otherwise  self-educated.  He  went  to  work  at  thi'  CHhinet-mftker's  trsiit';  nt 
the  fire-side,  after  working-hours,  he  occupied  Ilia  llnte  to  Htiiilvinj;  liiw; 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  October,  1859.  and  practiced  until  tlu'  war.  Sir. 
Houk  was  early  imbued  with  anti-slavery  principles.  an<l  strotifily  opi>i>mil 
to  anj  action  of  his  State  lookinp:  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union.  It  was  at 
a  time  when,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republican  )>art}%  a  man  was  rp- 
quired  to  have  courage  to  chnmpioD  his  princijilcs.  and  have  the  ]uitriolisni 
to  risk  the  consequences.  Although  then  tjiiite  a  boy,  he  was  a  niemlier  of 
the  Greenville  Convention,  called  to  take  action  against  Ten nesjiec's  seceding 
from  the  Union. 

On  August  0,  1661,  Mr.  Honk  entered  the  Union  army  as  n  private,  but 
wax  soon  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  the  First  Tennessee  infantry,  and  on 
February  3.  1W18.  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Tiiinl  Tennes!<cu  Infantrj-,  serv- 
ing with  distinction  tmtil  April  23,  1803,  when  ho  was  comi>ellcd  tu  redgn 
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on  account  of  ill  health.  After  his  resignation  he  was  connected  with  the 
Press,  earnestly  advocating  Union  principles,  until  July,  1864.  That  year 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Elector  on  the  Lincoln  and  Johnson  ticket ;  and  he 
was  the  only  Republican  in  Tennessee  who  made  a  thorough  canvass  in  that 
year,  and  did  so  at  great  personal  risk,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  State.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  State  Con- 
vention which  convened  at  Nashville  on  the  22d  of  February,  1865,  and 
amended  the  constitution  and  reorganized  the  State  government  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Houk  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Seventeenth  tfudicial  District  of 
Tennessee  in  March,  1866,  and  served  four  years,  when  he  removed  from 
Clinton  to  Enoxville,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Grant  for  President  at  Chicago  in  1868,  and  was  an  £lector-at-large  on 
the  Grant  and  Wilson  ticket  in  1872.  At  the  same  time  he  was  chosen 
Representative  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker,  coming  within  one  vote  of  an  elec- 
tion, although  the  body  was  at  that  time  strongly  Democratic.  In  1876  he 
was  an  Elector  on  the  Hayes  and  Wheeler  ticket;  and  in  1878  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  handsome  majority. 

Judge  Houk  has  acquired  a  distinguished  place  among  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  Tennessee  as  a  jurist  of  eminent  ability.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  Republican  side.  His 
speech  delivered  April  8,  1879,  on  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  was  widely 
commented  upon  by  the  Republican  Press  of  the  country,  and  was  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  made  on  that  issue. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1880,  Mr.  Houk  made  a  speech  on  Political  Assess- 
ments and  Civil-Service  Reform,  which  was  received  with  marked  tokens  of 
approval  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  House.  He  was  re-nominated 
in  the  largest  Republican  convention  ever  held  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee,  by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  17,479  against  9,880.  He  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  War  Claims. 


MEMBEBS  OF  G0NOBB8S. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  HOUSE, 


if  OHN  F.  HOUSE  of  ClarksTille,  who  reprewnts  the  Sixth  Congreasional 
1  District  of  Tennesaee,  in  the  CongTess  of  the  United  States,  was  bora  in 
WilliamBon  County,  in  that  State,  January  9, 1897.  He  obtuned  his 
early  education  at  the  GrammaTBchool  of  his  native  county,  afterwards  enter- 
ing the  Transylvania  TJoiversity  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  be  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  when  he  left  that  institution  and  began  the 
study  of  taw  at  the  Lebanon  Law-school  in  Tennensee,  graduated  in  1850,  and 
wait  admitted  to  the  Bar;  since  which  he  has  continued  to  practice  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  1853-4  he  was  a  tnemlicr  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  In  1860  he 
was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provisional  Congresa  of  the  Confederate  Statea  and  at  the  expiration 
of  his  service  in  that  body  he  entered  the  Coufederate  Amy,  coDtiuucd  in 
military  life  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  paroled  at  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  June,  1865.  He  was  a  Delegate  from  Tennessee  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  that  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair  in  1868.  In 
1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  Mr.  House 
wa.s  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty-siith  CocigrcsscB, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OP  TODAY. 


HQK.  JAY  A.  UUBBELL, 

gAY  A.  HUBBELL  of  Houghton,  who  represents  the  Ninth  CongTe»- 
1  8ional  District  of  Hichigan  in  the  National  House  of  RepregentatiTes, 
IS  born  at  Avon,  in  that  State,  8epteml>er  15,  1829.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1693.  In  185S  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
Bar.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Ontonagon,  Michigan.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  was  re-elected  in  1859.  In 
February,  1860,  he  removed  to  Houghton,  Michigan.  In  18G1  he  was 
elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  Houghton  County,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1863  and  1865.  He  continued  the  practice  of  law  until  1870.  He  has  been 
identified  for  a  long  time  with  measures  instituted  for  the  development  of 
the  mineral  interests  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  State  Commissioner  to  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, and  he  collected  and  pre|>iired  the  State  Exhibit  of  minerals  for  that 
occasion.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Fortj-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  23,437,  against  14,642  for  his  Democratic  and  800 
for  his  Greenback  opponents.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  E!xpen- 
ditures  of  the  Interior  Department. 


MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 


HOK.  ORLANDO  HUBBS, 


^RLANDO  HUBBS  of  Newberne,  who  represents  the  Becond  Congre*- 

7  aional  District  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Congrcse  of  the  United  Staten, 
was  bom  February  18,  1&40,  in  Huntington  township,  Suffolk  County, 
New  York,  and  ia  a  son  of  Plntt  R,  llubbs,  Esq.,  of  that  county,  and  a 
grandson  of  Ira  Ilubbs,  Esq,,  of  the  iiamG  county.  On  the  paternal  side  he 
is  descended  from  the  historic  Rolf  family  of  Virginia,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  from  the  Reeve  family  of  Franktinton,  Long  Island,  New  York. 

HLs  anccKtora  are  of  Englisli  extraction,  and  were  among  the  oldest  set- 
tlers of  New  York  State  from  the  motlior  country. 

Mr.  Ilubbs  was  educated  at  the  Commack  Academy,  and  raised  on  his 
father's  farm;  was  early  apprenticed  to  and  learned  carriage  building  and 
ship-curpcntry.  He  resided  continually  in  the  vicinity  of  hia  birth-place 
until  1885,  when  he  removed  to  Newberne,  North  Carolina,  where  for  several 
years  he  has  carried  on  a  large  mercantile  business. 

In  1870  he  waa  elected  SheriS  of  Craven  County,  and  was  re-elected  to 
that  office  for  five  consecutive  terms  of  two  years  each.  During  his  tea 
years'  service  as  Bherilf  of  that  county,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  most 
populous,  and  pros)>erous  of  the  State,  he  won  the  agg^jQll  and  esteem 
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not  only  of  the  people  of  his  own  county,  without  regard  to  politics,  but 
throughout  the  very  large  territory  embraced  in  the  Congressional  District 
which  he  now  represents,  his  name  becoming  a  synonym  for  honesty  and 
high  oilicial  character. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hubbs  is  a  Republican  of  the  strictest  order,  and  has 
ever  been  active  in  the  advancement  of  the  interestij  and  welfare  of  his 
party.  He  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  County  and  Congressional 
Committees,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  He  is  an 
exemplary  and  consistent  member  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
is  highly  respected  for  his  Christian  character.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  logi- 
cal in  debate,  and  a  natural  leader.  Without  any  particular  brilliancy  he 
possesses  that  tact  and  those  peculiar  sterling  qualities  which  create  enthusi- 
asm in  the  masses,  and  ensure  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  more  cultured 
classes. 

i  His  election  to  and  service  in  the  j)resent  Congress  is  his  first  legislative 

experience,  but  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  Republican  member  from  North 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  few  from  the  South,  gives  him  prominence  among 
his  fellow -members.  The  leading  Republicans  of  the  State  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  him,  and  it  is  probable  that  for  some  years  to  come  he  w^ill  be 
continued  in  the  seat  which  he  now  honors. 


t 


HON.  WALDO  HUTCHINS, 

OF  NEW  TOBK. 

ALDO  HUTCHINS  of  Kingsbridge,  who  represents  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in 
1867  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  that  State.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,852  against  14,803  for  his  Republi- 
can opponent. 


MBMBMHS  OF  COJ/GHEliiL 


HON.  HERMAN  L.  HUMPHREY, 

GERMAN  L.  HUMPHREY  of  Huiiflon,  who  represents  the  Seventh 
n  Congreasiiinal  District  <)f  Wisconain  in  the  CongrpHs  of  the  Unitud 
'  States,  W119  born  at  Cnndor,  Tioga  County,  New  Yurk,  Mareh  14, 
18^10.  In  adilition  to  the  usuul  courHc  of  education  in  the  jmblic  schnola  he 
wns  for  a  year  a  student  in  Cortland  Arnileniy,  nt  Homer,  in  hin  native  Btote. 
When  sixteen  yeiira  of  nge  lie  underlimk  n  elprkBliip  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  IthacA,  New  York,  but  Hiilisei|ucntly  cntori'd  the  law-office  nf  Walbridgc 
&  French,  and  in  July,  18'>4,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  The  West  was  the 
C'ho!!cn  field  of  his  iirofcsaional  a>id>itinii,  and  lie  ojwncd  his  office  in  tht^ 
tlirivinp  town  of  Hujwn,  Wisconsin,  in  1833.  After  filling  a  vacancy  as 
District  Attorney  he  was  appointed  by  tlic  Governor  of  the  State  to  the 
office  of  .Judge  of  St.  Croix  County,  a  jinsitiou  wliich  liad  bccoiiii'  vacant, 
for  an  iinitxpired  term,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  was  elected  for  tliu  fidl 
term  of  four  years  from  the  following  January,  but  resigned  during  the  next 
year.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  a  mcmlwr  of  the  State  flenali'  two  jciars.  una 
Mayor  of  Hudson  ono  year.  In  the  spring  of  1886  he  was  mode  Judge  of 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  re-clei-icd  in  lfi73,  serv- 
ing from  January,  1867,  to  March,  1877.  He  was  clci'tctl  li'  the  Forty-iiftn, 
Forty-sixtli,  and  Fmth-sevcntl^MBHBes  us  :i  Ri'|ni1>licim. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TODAY. 


HON.  FERRIS  JACOBS,  Jr. 

JpERUX^  JACOBS,  Jr.,  of  Delhi,  who  reiffPReota  the  Twenty-firet  Con- 
^flr  grcssimiiil  District  of  New  York  in  the  Notional  House  of  Represent- 
^^   Btivcs,  WBH  iMini  lit  tho  place  were  he  now  resides,  March  20,   1836. 

ITnving  avnitecl  hiniHOlf  of  such  advantages  as  tlie  public  schools  in  his 
ncighlMirliiHMl  affonled  him  for  obtaining  his  curlier  education,  he  entered 
Williams  CoUege,  at  Willianiatown  in  the  State  of  Maesachusetts,  and  there 
graduat^Ml  in  1Sr>B  iti  the  class  with  the  late  I'resident  Garfield.  When  he 
had  com|iletiil  his  collcgi'  course  he  read  law,  unit  after  three  years  prepara- 
tory Htiidy  WHS  a<lniitti»l  to  the  Bar. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  he  joined  the  Vnion  army  as 
Captain  <)r  tho  Third  New  York  Volunteer  cnvaln",  niid  during  his  military 
wrvico  wast  on  duty  in  North  Carolina,  nnd  in  Qrant's  campaign,  in  Vir- 
ginia;  and  whm  luiistcrcd  out  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  his  regiment  in  Oc- 
tolK-r,  tl*fi4.  Ill  March,  tSSfi,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  New  York  cavalry,  and  was  mustered  out  again  in  the  f'''iowing  July, 
lie  then  returned  to  Itis  native  place,  there  resumed  the  practice  of  Itia  pro- 
fession, and  was  twice  elected  District  Attorney.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congreiis  as  n  Bcjiiiblican,  by  a  vote  of  19.078  against  10,496 
for  the  Democratic  and  1,070  for  tlie  Greenback  candidates.    ' 


MKMBKHH  OP  CONQRESS. 


HON.  JAMES  K.  JONES, 

^i AMES  E.  JONBS,  who  rcpreiicntH  the  Second  Cnngreaeional  DiBtrict 
^1  nf  ArkansHR  in  the  National  CongTesB,  was  bom  September  39,  1689, 
r^  in  Marshall  County,  MisBissippi,  his  parents  being  residents  of  West 
TenneBsee  at  that  time.  Both  branches  of  hia  family  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Virginia  nt  an  early  date:  his  father's  ancestor))  going  to 
North  Carolinu  while  that  State  waa  a  wilderncBH,  Thence,  in  1827,  his 
family  removed  to  Tenoeesec,  thence  in  184B  to  Arkansas,  settling  in  Dal- 
las County. 

Young  Jones  hud  such  ndvantagpa  for  obtaining  an  education  as  this 
part  of  the  country  afforded.  His  father  having  a  small  family  and  good 
property,  he  spent  the  period  of  hia  childhood  at  a  country  home,  on  a 
plantation  within  call  of  what  were  known  as  "the  quarters,"  the  homes 
of  the  negroce. 

The  civil  war  came  with  his  manhood.  He  cast  his  first  vote  for  John 
Bell  aod  the  Union,  but  in  1861  enlisted,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  as  long  as  a  delicate  frame  and  ill  health  would  permit,  remained  at 
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the  front,  serving  honestly  and  faithfully  as  a  private  soldier,  l>ecaiise  he 
chose  to  do  so.  The  war  closing,  he  gave  his  attention  to  settling  his  father's 
business,  and  in  1867  moved  to  this  county  and  engaged  in  planting,  all  the 
professions  being  then  closed  by  prescriptive  legislation  against  ''  the  rebels.^* 
In  1873  he  began  practicing  law  in  Dalton  Co.  He  was  that  year  elected  to 
the  State  Senate  on  the  first  successful  Democratic  ticket  in  the  county  since 
reconstniction  began.  He  also  served  in  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  year,  which  came  as  the  result  of  the  Brooks-Baxter  imbroglio,  and 
voted  for  the  Crush  Convention  called  then.  His  course  in  that  body,  wiiilo 
Democratic,  was  yet  conservative.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1874 
and  1875,  and  in  1877  was  elected  President  of  that  body,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  during  that  session.  In  1878  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  Congress  from  his  district,  but  was  defeated,  and  then 
supported  the  nominee  heartily  and  effectively  in  the  contest  at  the  election. 
In  1880,  however,  Mr.  Jones  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  16,517,  against  14,513  Republican, 
and  3,920  Greenback  votes.  He  is  now  in  robust  health  and  having  a  good 
practice  as  a  lawyer.     He  is  married  and  has  five  children. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  JONES, 

or  TEXAS. 

EORGE  W.  JONES,  of  Bastrop,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  in  the  National  House  of  Re])resentatives, 
was  born  in  Marion  County,  Alabama,  September  o,  1828,  but  spent 
his  early  youth  in  Tipton  County,  Tennessee.  In  the  winter  of  1848  he  re- 
moved to  Bastrop,  his  present  place  of  residence.  His  advantages  for  ob- 
taining an  education  were  somewhat  limited,  but,  making  the  best  of  them, 
he  enabled  himself  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reading  preparatory  to  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar,  and  after  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1856  he 
was  elected  District  Attorney.  In  18G1,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he 
strenuously  opposed  secession.  Subsequently,  however,  he  joined  the  Con- 
federate army,  as  a  private,  and  was  soon  made  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
finally  Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Texas  Infantry.  When  the  war  termin- 
ated he  returned  to  hLs  home  in  Bastrop.  In  1860  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  Bastrop  County,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  provided  by  that  Convention  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State.  He,  among  others,  was  subsequently  removed  by  General 
Sheridan,  for  the  reason,  as  it  was  alleged,  that  he  was  **  an  impediment  to 
the  reconstruction "  of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  **Greeubacker,"  by 
a  vote  of  22,941  against  22,708  for  the  Demwrratic  candidate. 


MBMBEBS  OF  CONGRESS. 


HON.  PHINEAS  JONES, 

JHINEAS  JONES,  who  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
\  New  lemej  ia  the  Qongress  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Spencer, 
Moseachuscttfl,  a  small  town  near  Worcester,  in  1819,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  fourteen  children.  His  education  was  obtiiincd  in  s  district 
school,  with  the  addition  of  two  temie  of  tlirce  months  each  in  the  Leicester 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  obtained  a  position  as  cleric  in  u 
country  store,  where  he  remained  two  years,  iind  he  tlu'n  took  charge  of  his 
father's  farm  for  the  ensuing  ten  years.  His  life  while  manager  of  the  fwrm 
was  frequently  varied  by  his  acting  as  auctioneer,  and  his  services  were 
particularly  in  demand  at  sales  of  horses  and  stock,  he  himself  being  a 
prominent  raiser  of  fine  stock.  While  living  on  the  farm,  he  always  per- 
formed his  own  mechanical  work,  becoming  so  proficient  in  this  that  liis 
neighbors  frequently  sought  his  services,  until,  in  spite  of  himself,  Mr. 
Jnnes  had  built  up  a  considerable  business  in  this  line. 

At  tlie  age  of  thirty-one  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  hiiring  pre- 
viously died  he  then  abandoned  the  furm,  and,  after  four  years'  experience 
ns  proprietor  of  a  general  country  store,  he  removed  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
win-re  in  company  with  E.  J.  &  O.  A.  Whittemore.  under  the  firm  name  of 
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Wliittemore  &  Jones,  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  carriage  wheels, 
and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Elizabethport  Manufacturing  Company, 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  spokes,  in  any  qilantity  desired,  for 
five  years.  This  was  the  first  wheel  factory  established  west  of  Connecticut, 
though  the  Elizabethport  Manufacturing  Company,  employing  twenty  lathes, 
was  then  the  largest  spoke  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  Mr.  Joneses  first  step  toward  making  his  name  familiar 
to  the  carriage  trade. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Mr.  Jones  purchased  his  partners'  interests, 
and  after  conducting  the  business  alone  for  some  time  he  admitted  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baldwin  to  partnership,  who,  with  Mr.  Jones  and  his  son,  Henry  P. 
Jones,  comprise  the  present  firm  of  Phineas  Jones  ^  Co. 

The  business  was  up-hill  work  at  first,  as  carriage-makers  were  then  un- 
used to  the  innovation  of  machine-made  wheels,  and  their  prejudice  had 
first  to  be  overcome.  The  situation  was,  however,  clearly  realized,  and  he 
put  energy  and  courage  into  the  task  of  demonstrating  not  only  the  compar- 
ative inexpensiveness,  but  the  uniformity  and  superiority  of  the  wheels  thus 
made.  His  attention  to  business,  and  ability  in  perfecting  machinery  and 
superintending  the  details  of  the  establishment,  resulted  in  securing  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  in  three  years  his  business  was  *  well  established.  In 
1860,  the  business  was  removed  to  Newark,  where  during  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  shown  a  steady  and  healthy  growth. 

Mr.  Jones  has  several  times  occupied  public  positions,  having,  while  a 
resident  of  Elizabeth,  represented  the  First  Ward  in  the  councils,  and  dur- 
ing 1874  and  1875  he  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Legislature  at 
Trenton.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade.  As  an  Honorary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  no  one  is  more  highly 
respected,  and  his  witty  speeches  are  always  welcomed  with  pleasure.  He 
enjoys  a  good  story  or  a  joke,  and  those  who  know  him  best  are  rather 
watchful,  when  in  his  company,  lest  they  fall  his  victim.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  20,424  against 
18,472  for  other  candidates. 

He  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health,  and  while  he  may  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  success  he  lias  already  won,  he  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  activity  and  usefulness. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  C.  JADWIN, 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

40RNELIUS  C.  JADWIN,  of  Honesdale,  represents  the  Fifteenth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republi- 
can, by  a  vote  of  18,223  against  18,602  for  the  Democratic,  and  960  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 


ME.vBKHn  OF  uo^auEaa. 


HON. JOSEPH  JORGENSEN, 


[| OSEPH  J0RGEN8EN,  of  Pctereburg,  who  rcpreBente  the  Fourth  Con- 
1  (rrcsfiional  District  of  Virginia  in  the  Niitional  Congn-gti.  tchs  born  in 
Philiick-lphio,  PennHylvauin,  Pebninry  11,  1IH4.  After  the  usuul 
course  of  »tuilj  at  the  public  scliook,  where,  by  patient  and  unremitting 
labor  he  laid  the  foundationR  of  a  more  advanced  culture,  he  entered  the 
Medical  Di'iiartment  of  the  Uiuveruity  of  Pennsyivania,  nnd  graduated  at 
that  institution  with  honor,  having  well  earned  the  title  to  hia  profciwioiial 
fleld  of  labor.  Soon  after  graduutioii  he  become  Aiurfstant  Surgeon  in  the 
United  States  army,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1865  to  1888;  thiis  early 
bcf^nning  that  faithful  public  service  which  he  afterwards  continued  in  a 
different  sphere.  In  Kovcmbcr,  1871,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  from  Prince  Edward  County.  SiibKequcntly  hQ  received  the  ap- 
[Mjintment  of  Postmaster  ()f  Petersburg.  But  a  wider  circle  of  activity 
awaited  hi.s  maturer  powers  in  the  National  Capitol.  lie  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-tifth  and  Forty-sixth  t'ongrciwes.  iiud  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
Heventii  Congress,  as  a.  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  13,635  against  5,T<ltj  for  his 
DVraocratic  opjxinent.  In  the  Forty-aixth  Congress  he  was  a  meniter  of 
,the  Comuiittee  of  Public  Builditigii  nnd  Grounds,  and  the  Committee  on 
ExiM>nditures  in  the   Interior   Department. 


FttttiV  MSy  OF  10 DAY. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  JOYCE, 


€HARLES  H.  JOYCE,  of  Rutland,  who  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Vermont  in  the  National  House  of  RcprcscDtatiTes, 
•  was  born  near  Andover,  England.  January  30,  1830.  He  waa  edu- 
rnteil  at  Waitafleld  Academy  and  at  Newbury  Seminary.  After  rompletinij 
his  preliminary  course  of  studies  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profewion,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  State  Librvian,  which 
ofiice  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  period  of  two  years.  He  was  nest  elected 
District  Attorney  for  Washington  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for 


When  the  war  for  the  maintenaaec  of  the  Union  came  on  he  joined 
the  Union  army,  and  was  made  Major  and  subsequently  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Vermont  Volunteers.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  returned  home,  and  in  18C9,  '70,  and  '71  was  elected 
Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  of  ViTmont,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  wa."  elected  to 
the  Forty-fourth,  Forty -fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  CongreBses,  and  was  re-eIect<Mi 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15,e4.'i.  against 
7,128  for  his  opponents.  In  the  present  Congress  be  is  Cliairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  payment  of  Pensions,  Bouuties,  and  Back  Pay. 
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HON.  JOHN  A.  KASSON, 


^IIE  8ev(!nth  Coapregsioniil  District  i)f  lown  is  reiireiiented  In  tho 
I  Nutional  C»ngrcHM  by  Joliu  A.  Kaswon,  of  Dea  MoincR,  who  is  n  nnrivc 
of  Vcmiont,  huvin^;  been  born  in  tlint  Stute,  Jnnimry  11.  lt<'22.  Hu 
fpwliiatcd  ut  the  UDivcrsitv  of  Vt^nnont  in  ltH2.  After  his  grniliintion  lie 
fltudinl  Ihw  und  was  admitted  to  the  Bur.  He  {iroctici-d  hix  )irofcHHion  until 
184(1.  IIi^  wHH  II  Delegate  to  tlie  Natiotiai  Itepiibli<;nn  Convention  at  Cliicago 
in  18il0.  In  1^1,  during  Prcsiilcnt  Linroln'H  ndniiniKtnition.  he  wah  Pirxt 
AwiBtimt  Paitmuater-Qencral,  but  resigned  that  oflire  in  the  fall  of  1fltl2  to 
bpronic  ii  candidate  for  (?ongrcsK.  He  was  United  Statea  Commiiwifincr  to 
tlip  International  Postal  C'ongrcss  at  Pnris,  France,  in  18fl;i.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-nlntli  Congicsscs.  In  18(17  he  was  Com- 
missioner from  the  United  States  to  negotiate  Postal  Conventions  with  Great 
Britniii.  Prance,  Belgium.  Holland.  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Genera!  Assembly  of  Iowa  from  1868  to  1872,  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress.  uTid  re-elected  to  the  Fnrty-fonrth 
Congress.  lie  was  Envoy  and  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  iVtistrio- 
Hungary  from  1877  to  1881.  He  was  eU«tcd  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congrew^ 
as  a  Republican,  and  is  now  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  cx]>crien('ed  leg- 
islators there. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OP  TO-DAY. 


HOH.  JOSEPH  W.  KEIFER, 

[JOSEPH  WARREN  KEIFER,  of  Springflelci,  who  reprcBenU  the 
\  Eighth  Conprressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  Conj^ri'ss,  und 
now  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  in  Bethel  Township,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  Januar}*  30,  1836.  He  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  and  educated  in  the  rommoti  schoole  and  at  Antioch 
College.  In  1856  he  commenced  the  Btudy  of  law  in  Sprinjjfield,  and  two 
years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  When  just  establiuhed  in  a  growing 
practice  there,  the  Civil  war  called  him  to  the  field  of  conflict,  and  on 
April  27,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Third  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry;  February  13.  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
of  thnt  regiment,  and  September  13th  of  that  year  was  made  Colonpl  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Ohio  Vohmtecr  infantry. 

He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  May  5,  1864, 
after  having  served  in  campaigns  in  West  Vir(,Hnia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.  He  was  appointed  Brigadier-General,  by  brevet, 
November  30,  1864.  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles  of 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  Virginia." 

The  following  romantic  adventure  of  Gen.  Keifcr  occurred  at  the  b&ttle 
of  Sailor's  Creek,  April  6,  1865,  in  which  he  came  near  losing  his  life. 
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After  the  main  and  successful  assault  had  been  made  upon  the  enemy's  lines, 
Gen.  Keifer  rode,  in  company,  with  a  single  orderly,  off  upon  the  right  of 
the  Federal  lines  to  reconnoitcr,  and  entered  a  thicket  of  low  pine  and  other 
timber,  not  apprehending  the  presence  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
enemy,  if  any  at  all,  in  that  ]jortiou  of  the  field.  After  proceeding  a  short 
distance,  to  liis  surprise  Ik;  came  suddenly  u[K)n  Confederate  trooj)s  lying  on 
the  ground,  evidently  ignorant  of  the  surrender  that  had  just  taken  place. 
The  approaching  night,  together  with  the  density  of  the  woods  and  the 
smoke  of  battle,  saved  him  from  instant  identification.  To  attempt  hastily 
to  withdniw  would  have  led  to  his  rectognition  and  probable  death.  The 
idea  of  surrend(»r  did  not  occur  to  him.  He  resorted  to  a  ruse.  In  a  loud 
tone  he  gave  the  command,  '*  Forward,'*  and  waved  his  sword  toward  the 
recent  scene  of  battle.  This  command  was  j)romptly  obeyed.  The  faster 
he  moved  the  faster  the 'enemy  followed,  until  all  reached  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  the  better  light  enabled  them  to  see  his  uniform.  Instantly  a 
number  of  muskets  were  leveled  at  him,  and  but  for  the  prompt  command, 
*' Don't  fire,"  from  the  Confederate  commander,  who  rushed  forward,  strik- 
ing up  th(^  guns,  he  must  have  fallen.  Gen.  Keifer,  amid  the  confusion, 
diished  away  at  full  nm  to  his  own  command,  caused  it  to  charge  for- 
ward, and  leading  the  advance  he  demanded  and  received  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  body  of  men,  who  proved  ta  be  a  marine  brigade,  little  used  to 
land  service,  commanded  by  Commodore  J.  R.  Tucker,  since  Chief  Admiral 
of  the  Peruvian  navy.  ('apt.  John  D.  Semmes  and  about  thirty -five  other 
ofllicers  also  capitulated.  Tucker  and  Semmes  each  claimed  to  have  saved 
his  life.  Gen.  Keifer  afterward,  as  an  act  of  gratitude,  used  his  influence 
to  obtain  the  parole  of  these  officers,  who,  having  deserted  the  United  States 
navy,  were  not  entitled  under  the  orders  to  parole. 

Dec.  29,  1864,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as  Brigadier-General  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln ;  and  July  1st  of  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ap])()inted  Major- 
General  by  brevet,  **  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  during  the  cam- 
paign ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  insurgent  army  under  General  R.  E. 
Lee."  June  27,  1865,  he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  after  a  little  more 
than  four  years  in  the  Union  army,  and  in  July  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  November  30,  1866,  he  wtis  aj)poiuted  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-sixth  United  States  infantry,  but  declined  the  office. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate  in  the  years  1868-69;  was 
commandcT  of  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Republic  for  the  Department  of 
Ohio,  in  the  years  1868-70;  and  May  8,  1872,  wiis  elected  Vice-Commander- 
iu-Chief  of  that  organization.  General  Keifer  was  Trustee  of  the  Ohio 
Soldiers  .and  Sailors  Orj)hans'  Home,  from  its  organization  under  State 
authority,  April  16,  1870,  to  March  5,  1878,  when  he  resigned.  He  has 
been  a  Trustee  of  Antioch  (-oUege  since  June,  1873. 

He  was  a  Delegate  at-large  from  Ohio  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention, which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1876.  He  was  elected  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio  to  the  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Cou' 
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gresses,  being  returned  at  tlie  last  election  by  a  vote  of  21,182,  against 
15,264  for  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  i>arty.  He  served  in  the  last  House 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

December  5,  1881,  when  Congress  convened  in  the  Capitol,  nearly  all 
the  old  and  new  members  responding  to  the  roll-call,  they  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  Speaker  of  the  House.  General  Keifer  received  a  majority  of 
the  votes,  and  Messrs.  Hiscock,  and  Randall,  the  former  Speaker,  escorted 
him  to  the  Chair.     General  Keifer  then  made  the  following  speech : 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  I  thunk  you  with  a  heart  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  on  me  by  an  election  as  your  Speaker. 
1  will  assume  the  powers  of  this  high  office  with,  I  trust,  a  due  share  of  diffidence  and 
distrust  of  my  own  ability  to  meet  them  acceptably  to  you  and  to  the  country-.  1  believe 
that  you  will  give  me  hearty  support  in  the  discharge  of  all  my  duties.  1  promise  to 
devote  myself  faithfully  and  assiduously  to  the  work  before  me.  I  invoke  your  and  the 
country's  charitable  judgment  on  aU  my  official  acts.  I  will  strive  to  bo  just  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  party  or  section.  Where  party  principle  is  involved  I  will  be  found  to  be  a 
Republican,  but  in  all  other  respects  I  hope  to  be  able  to  act  free  from  part^'  bias.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  at  this  most  prosperous  time  in  our  nation's  history  no  party  in 
either  branch  of  (Congress  has  an  absolute  majority  over  all  other  parties,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  fortunate  that  at  no  other  time  since,  and  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Executive  Chair,  have  there  been  so  few  unset- 
tled vital  questions  of  a  national  character,  in  relation  to  which  party  lines  have  been 
closely  draiivn.  The  national  prosperity  of  the  people  is  in  advance  of  any  other  period 
in  the  history  of  our  government.  The  violence  of  party  spirit  has  materially  subsided, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  many  of  the  reasons  for  its  existence  are  gone.  While  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  the  i)eople  is  to  sustain  and  continue  to  build  up  an  unparalleled 
prosperity,  it  should  be  our  highest  aim  to  permanently  promote  and  not  cripple  it. 
This  Congress  should  be,  and  I  profoundly  hope  it  will  be,  marked  peculiarly  as  a  busi- 
ness Congress.  It  may  be  true  that  additional  laws  are  yet  necessary  to  give  to  every 
citizen  complete  protection  in  the  exercise  of  all  political  rights.  With  evenly-balanced 
party  power,  with  few  grounds  for  party  strife,  and  with  no  impending  Presidential 
election  to  distract  us  from  purely  legislative  duties,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent is  an  auspicious  time  to  enact  laws  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  dangers  to  our 
institutions  and  to  insure  tranquillity  at  i>erilous  times  in  the  future.  Again  thanking 
you  for  the  honor  conferred,  and  again  invoking  your  aid  and  generous  judgment,  I  am 
ready  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  forthwith  proceed, 
with  my  best  ability,  guided  by  a  sincere  imd  honest  purpose,  to  discharge  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  office  with  which  you  have  clothed  me. 

Mr.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  administered  the  oath. 

The  Speaker's  office  ranks  third  in  im]X)rtance  under  our  system  of 
Government ;  and  to  his  private  use  is  set  apart  an  elegant  apartment  in  the 
Capitol,  on  whose  walls  are  the  portraits  of  all  the  Si)eaker8  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  its  first  organization. 

Although  General  Keifer  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with- 
out the  national  reputation  of  other  candidates  for  th(>  honor,  those  who 
know  him  best  confidently  exi)ect  that  his  present  elevation,  so  much  de- 
served by  him,  will  only  afford  him  the  better  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  eminent  abilities,  which  in  every  department  of  active  life  have  l>een 
the  just  pride  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 
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HON.  WM.  D.  KELLEY, 

OF  PntnaTLTAHIl. 

ilLLIAH  D.  KELLEY.  of  Pliilniiolphia,  reprpEents  the  Fourth  Oon- 
\  grCHMionul  District  of  Pen  n  sylvan  in  in  t)ic  Xutiunal  IIouxp  of  Rep- 
intfltives.  He  wna  born  in  the  city  wlitre  he  now  resides,  April 
la,  1614.  Ilia  early  life  wub  spent  in  endeavors  to  obtiiin  a  good  English 
education,  which  he  aceomplished  by  means  of  Ihc  public  schools,  Hupple- 
mented  by  a  terra  of  service  as  render  in  a  printing-office.  SulMtequently 
he  became  an  apprentice  in  a  jewelry  establishment,  and  removing  to  Dostnn, 
worked  there  for  a  period  of  ftvu  years  as  journeyman  jeweler.  lie  tlicn 
returned  to  his  native  city,  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  lie  was  twice  elect<'d  Prosecuting  Attorney  for 
the  city  and  f^ounty  of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwunlH  served  ten  years  as 
■Tudge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  18(10  In-  wag  n  Delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  held  at  Chicago.  Judge  Kelley  was  elected 
to  the  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  Forty-lirHt, 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congroi«.  as  a  Rei)ubtican 
He  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Judge  Kelley  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  mcnlMTs  of  Coii- 
gress,  and  his  character  and  ])ulilie  services  are  thoroughly  iippreeiated. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  KETCHAM, 


,f  OEQI  H.  ETTCHAM,  the  RepreBentntiTc  in  tho  KntiimnI  Congress  fnim 
I  Ihe  Thirtefnth  C'ongri'ssionul  District  of  New  York,  was  born  ut 
Dover,  New  York,  Deeenibcr  21,  1833.  lie  rewivcd  a  thorough 
«(-nd<;niic  education,  and  then  gHve  his  ntteiition  to  ngrieiiltural  ]iureiiita.  In 
1854  nnd  'i^'^  he  wtui  Superripor  of  his  town.  In  1850  and  185T  he  was  h 
mcnibiir  of  the  Stnte  Awn'mbly  of  Xciv  York,  and  in  18C0  und  18(11  iviis  a 
nienibfT  of  the  Semite  of  thst  Stiite.  Sliortly  after  llic  (.-oinineneement  of 
the  cliil  war  Mr.  Ketchain  entered  Ihe  I'nion  army  om  Colonel  of  Ihe  One 
nundre'l  nud  Fiftieth  New  York  Volunteers,  und  wiw  soon  uii[>ointed  Itrigji- 
ilicr-Gcneril,  in  nliieli  jxvsition  he  ewrved  until  March,  1865,  when  he 
resit.'nfl  *•* '"'"'  '•'"  •*"'  '"  t-onfjres.i,  to  which  lie  had  Iwen  recently  di-cttKl. 
He  WOB  afterwords  honored  with  an  appointniciil  niisintf  hjni  t<)  the  nmk  of 
Hajor-flcncral  by  brevet.  lie  was  elected  t<)  the  Thirty-ninth,  Fintieth. 
Forty-fiT'i,  unil  Forty-second  Congresses.  In  1870  he  was  a  Di'legate  to  the 
ITationnl  Reiiublicnn  Convention.  From  July  3.  18T4,  until  June  :jl).  1877, 
he  wUA  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  T'olumbia,  Init  reHi;;ned  tliiit  jwsition 
upon  his  election  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congreiw.  lie  wiis  re-elecled  t"  the 
JWy-iixth  Congress  and  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  ns  a  Rc])ulilii  iin. 
bis  lust  election  Iwing  by  a,  vole  of  30.335  against  19,433  for  lii:>  oiiponents. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  KENNA, 

OF  WEST  TIBaiNIA. 

^iOHN  E.  KENNA,  of  Kanawha,  who  represents  the  Third  Congressional 
^1  District  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
<r  born  at  Valcoulon,  Virginia  (now  West  Virginia),  April  10,  1848.  His 
youthful  days  were  mostly  8i>eut  in  work  on  a  farm,  obtaining,  however,  in 
the  meantime,  such  education  as  the  schools  in  his  vicinity  then  affonied. 
When  hostilities  commenced  between  the  North  and  South,  in  1861,  he 
espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a  private 
soldier.  In  1804  he  was  wounded,  and  in  1865  was  surrendered  at  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana.  June  20,  1870,  having  completed  his  preparatory  studies, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  commenced  practice,  and  has  continued  in  pro- 
fessional life  ever  since.  In  1872  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney,  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  for  Kanawha  County,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  January  1,  1877.  I A  1875  he  wad  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Bar  in 
the  respective  counties,  in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions,  to  hold  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Lincoln  and  Wayne.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Democrat. 


HON.  J.  FLOYD  KING, 

OP  LOUISIANA. 


FLOYD  KING  of  Vidalia,  who  represent**  the  Fifth  Congressional 
^  District  of  Louisiana  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  at  Monticello,  the  jmvate  residence  of  his  father,  Hon.  Thomas 
Butler  King,  near  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  April  20,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Russell  School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  at  Bartlett's  Col- 
lege Hill  School,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  and  at  the  Military  Institute  of 
(jrcorgia.  He  was  specially  prepared  for  West  Point  Military  Academy,  but 
was  finally  sent  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  the  civil  war  began  he  espoused  the  Confederate  cause,  enlisted 
as  a  private,  and  served  in  the  Anny  of  Virginia.  He  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of  Artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  pro- 
perty having  been  confiscated,  he  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  became 
interested  in  large  plantations,  and  therein  controlled  a  very  large  biLsiness. 
Ill  the  meantime  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  Here,  also.  Governor 
McEnery  made  him  Brigadier-General  of  I^ouisiana  State  troops,  and  Gov- 
ernor Nichols  re-appointed  him  to  the  same  position.  He  was  also  elected 
Inspector  of  Levees,  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  Trustee  of  the  University  of  the  South.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-sevcjith  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  15,805  against  3,818  fg|^{8Republican  opponent. 
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FUBUC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  ROBERT  KLOTZ, 


^*«  OBERT  KI-OTZ.  who  represents  the  Eli^ventli  Congreusionul  District 
\Z  (if  pcniiMjIviiiii"  ill  tlip  Nati()nal  House  of  Hi^iiresenlalives,  i^  tliu  Bon 
Jt*  of  Clirisliiiii  und  Kliziilictb  (uri  jttuc  Dniiiclj  Klotz,  tind  was  Ixim  in 
X^hamplon  (now  Ciirbon)  County,  PenuHvlvaniu,  Ootolwr  27,  181K.  lit 
l^Ted  only  sufli  education  ur  tlie  winter  country  selioiilH  affiirdcd,  «.-xce|it 
J.  tattpth''  nl ''  |>"viLte  Neliool  in  Eniitoii,  PpnnHflvnniii,  lifter  lie  wun  twcnty- 
^gtt  yrnTH  of  ugc.  He  utilised  l)is  siNin;  u))portunitic!i  eo  HUCt-eHsfully  tliiit 
c:c  of  twpnfy-foiir  he  was  (■Iccf  eii  ttm  first  HegjriHtcr  aurl  Itecorder  of 
County.  Ill  184B  lie  went  to  tin:  Meximii  wnr  as  Lieutcnunt  iif 
ipUiy  E,  Soeotid  PentiBjIvauia  Voluiiteorii,  Bud  wn?  nfti-rwnrdH  made 
of  the  same  rcKiment,  niidci-  Colrme)  Jdlin  W.  Oeiiry,  si'rvin^'  at 
CniK,  first  iiud  swond  b»ttlefi  iif  ('crro  Uunlo,  at  tiie  Xiilional  Uridgo, 
itlo,  und  at  Piiciilo,  and  in  otlier  <Mi;ni)ri'nieiits.  In  the  ciipi^reinciit 
second  battle  of  Cerro  Gordu  be  ih  h"noral>]y  iiictitloiied  in  llic  War 
leiil  Records.  Xo.  411,  by  tint  coniniandiiif;  cfticer  of  flial  iilfiiir,  and 
10 hi^  e]i[K.Tience  and  eiitliiisiaMin  is  iliic  mainly  tbc  hucci's.-,  iis  i-:  allr^'td  by 
Ihe  officers  and  men,  in  the  warm  cnirajie men t  of  tlic  National  Kridire.  lolh 
of  August,  1S47.  It  was  here  that  Lieutenant  Klotz  was  ].lii.ed  under 
diaobedictiee  of  orderj: — tile  disobedience  eonsislbii-  in  him  elf  and 
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Lieutenant  George  D.  Twiggs  refusing  to  obey  orders  to  spike  their  cannon 
which  the  two  were  manning,  and  retreat.  Klotz's  reply  was,  '*1  didn't 
come  to  Mexico  to  spike  cannon."  Poor  Twiggs  had  just  fallen  at  the  piece. 
Klotz  was  relieved  the  next  morning,  and  sent  with  the  command  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  at  the  affray  at  Cerro  Gordo.  On  his  return  home,  in  1848,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  and  re-elected  in  1849.  In 
lHo4  he  removed  to  Kansas,  by  especial  in\ntation  of  Governor  Reeder, 
located  the  town  of  Pawnee,  and  was  elected  President  of  its  Building 
Association.  He  helped  to  build  the  first  hotel  in  Leavenworth — the  old 
Shawnee  House — in  the  fall  of  1854,  and  in  1855  built  the  first  hotel  in 
western  Kansas^  at  Pawnee.  This  house  was  the  stopping  place  of  both 
])arties  to  the  celebrated  Free  State  discussions  in  Kansas  in  those  early 
days,  and  in  lively  controversy  frequently  met  around  his  hospitable  board 
Jim  Lane,  Reeder,  Stringfellow,  Woodson,  Atchison,  Conway,  General 
Coffee,  and  all  the  leading  spirits  of  the  then-stniggling  territory  of  Kansas, 
when  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature  adjourned  from  Shawnee  Mission  to 
Pawnee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Topeka  Constitutional  Convention,  being 
the  first  signer  of  that  Constitution,  and  after  its  ado])tion  was  ap])ointed,  as 
a  Democrat,  Secretary  of  State,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  Hon.  Philip  C-.  Schuyler,  under  Governor  Robinson's  administration.  In 
1850  he  was  one  of  the  celebrated  **  Committee  of  Safety  "  to  protect  the 
State  from  inva,sion,  and  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  the  State  troops. 

He  returned  to  his  native  State,  and  in  1859  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
Carbon  County.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  1801  „he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  service  and  served  three  months  under  General  Patter- 
son, and  in  1802  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ment, serving  at  Chambersburg  '*in  the  emergency." 

Mr.  Klotz  has  been  a  busy  man  all  his  matured  life.  At  present  he  is 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem,  and  one  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Lafiiii  &  liand   Powder  Co.  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  Mexican  veterans  himself,  and  one  of  thc^  Vice-Presidents 
for  Pennsylvania  of  the  *' National  Association  of  Mexican  Veterans"  ever 
since  its  organization,  he  has  evidenced  his  intenjst  in  the  welfare  of  his  old 
comrades  by  his  ceaseless  activity  in  their  behalf,  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
During  th(^  extra  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  prei)ared  and  intro 
duced  a  bill  for  pensioning  surviving  soldiers,  or  the  families  of  deceased 
soldiers,  of  tlie  Mexican  war.  His  chief  legislative  efforts  have  been  to 
benefit  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  As  a  Democrat  he  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth-  Congress    from  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  District. 

He  Wiis  re-elected  to  th(i  Forty-sevc^nth  Congress  by  a  majority  greater 
than  all  the  votes  cast  for  him  at  his  former  election. 

As  a  Congn?ssman  he  is  l)old,  practical,  and  industrious — more  of  a 
worker  than  a  speaker,  and  resjKicted  for  his  s(mnd,  practical  views.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  hence  most  laborious  committees  in  Congress. 


PUHUV  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HOH.  J,  PROCTOR  KHOTT, 

PHOCrrOn  KNOTT,  of  I^^bHnllIl,  whu  rpiirviwDtM  the  Fourth  Con- 
'!♦  Rrflwiioiial  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Niitiiiiiiil  Ilimw  of  ItGprciM!Dt&- 
'fCK.  WHS  born  iii'iir  Li'Imiion,  Au(junt  31),  laitO.  Hiu  eiirly  ILfe  was 
fl|>erit  in  unil  iilxiut  tlic  \t\n\:(\  iit  his  niilivity,  ivl«^re  Im  wiw  Mlucutcd  for  the 
legal  profuvuDn.  In  IH-IO,  wliiit-  ,v<.-t  pursuing  the  ntudy  of  hiw,  he  removed 
t»  Miiwotiri,  ii[iil  tli<rr<-,  in  1851.  was  udniittcd  tu  tliu  Bur.  In  1897  lie  wan 
ehu:tc<l  to  tlie  Stntc  IIiium'  nf  l{l^{l^<nwntutivotl  of  Itlissnuri.  rcsifniin};  that 
[Hwitton  in  1851).  In  Aii;:n<{t.  \m\i.  In;  wiis  a)ip»int<>d  Attorney -General  of 
thnt  Stiitr,  mid  in  An^nist,  \>HVi,  wan  iinnniniously  noniiniited  and  was 
fifvclMl  to  till  that  offii'e  fur  tin-  following'  tcnu.  In  \WA  1u-  returned  to  his 
iiiilive  State  and  cinninenced  the  iirantice  of  law  iit  Li'lmnon,  where  he  juts 
hinro  resided  and  followed  Iiih  iirofi^aMioa,  lie  was  i-leeled  to  the  Fortietli, 
Toity-firKl,  Forty -fourtli,  Port y- lift li,  auil  Forty-sixth  Cont'TPiseii,  and  was 
n'-elfcetod  to  the  Furty-Neventh  ConKruKa,  us  »  Uemocrut,  by  a  voti'  of 
l^,TT6,  n;jf>iin»t  11,42^  for  his  npiunietLts. 

In  Co]if;n'-is  Mr.  Kiuitt  lias  long  tieen  known  as  a  forci1)le  di>bater,  often 
eliiviiiont,  and  f«inctiniL's  very  witty.     Wc  give  IkIow  liLi  eulcbrated  sjieoch 
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on   Duluth,  which  is  consitl(;red  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  sarcastic  spcci- 
monH  of  humor  ever  heard  on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

The  House  having  under  consideration  the  joint  resolution  (S.  R.  No. 
1 1 )  extending  the  time  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  St.  Croix  river  or 
lake  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior  and  to  Bayfield,  Mr.  Knott  said : 

Mr.  Si>eaker:  If  I  <!Ould  bo  actuated  by  any  conceivable  inducement  to  betray  the 
sncred  trust  n*})osed  in  mo  by  thoRC  to  wlioso  generous  confidence  I  am  indebted  for  thc^ 
honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor;  if  I  could  be  influenced  by  any  possible  consideration  to 
become  instrumental  in  giving  away,  in  violation  of  their  known  wishes,  any  portion 
of  tlicir  interest  in  the  public^ domain  for  the  more  promotion  of  any  railroad  enterprihc 
whatever,  I  should  certainly  feel  a  stnmg  inclination  to  give  this  measure  my  mot^t 
earnest  and  hearty  support;  for  I  am  assured  that  its  success  would  materially  enhance 
the  jMJCuuiary  prosperity  of  sonic  of  the  most  valued  friends  1  have  on  earth ;  frien<ls  for 
whose  accommodation  I  would  he  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  not  involving  my 
personal  honor  or  my  fidelity  as  the  trustee  of  an  express  trust.  And  that  fact  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  to  countervail  almost  any  objection  I  might  entertain  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  not  inspire<l  by  an  imperative  and  inexorable  sense  of  public  duty. 

But,  independent  of  the  se<iuctive  influences  of  private  friendship,  to  which  1  admit 
I  am,  perhaps,  u<  susceptible  as  any  of  the  gentlemen  1  see  around  me,  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  measure  itself  an;  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  as  to  commend  it 
most  strongly  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  every  member  of  this  House,  myself  not 
excepted,  notwithstanding  my  constituents,  in  whose  behalf  alone  I  am  acting  here, 
would  not  be  benefited  by  its  passage  one  particle  more  than  they  would  l)e  by  a  project 
t«>  cultivate  an  orange  grove  on  the  bleakest  summit  of  Greenland's  icy  mountains. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  those  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  spanning  the  continent  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  \  confess  my  mind  has  never  boon  fully  made  up.  It  is  tnie  they  may 
afiord  some  trifling  advantages  to  local  traffic,  and  they  may  even  in  time  become  the 
chatnielti  of  a  more  extended  commerce.  Yet  I  have  never  been  thoroughly  satisfied 
either  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  projects  promising  such  meager  results  to  the 
great  body  of  our  people.  But  with  regard  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  the  gigantic 
enterprise  contemplated  in  this  bill  1  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Yours  ago,  when  I  first  heard  that  there  was  somewhere  in  the  vast  terra  incogmtay 
Koniowlicre  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  great  Northwest,  a  stream  of  water  known  to  the 
nonisidic.  inhabitants  of  the  neighl>orhood  as  the  river  St.  Cn)ix,  I  l)ecame  satisfied  that 
the  construction  of  a  railn>ad  from  that  raging  torrent  to  some  point  in  the  civilized 
world  was  essential  to  the  ha])pine8s  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people,  if  not  aI»so- 
lately  indispensable  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions  on  this  continent.  1 
felt  instinctively  that  the  l)Oundless  resources  of  that  prolific  region  of  snnd  and  pine 
shrubbery  would  never  be  fully  developed  without  a  railroad  constnicted  ami  equipped 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  perhaps  not  then.  I  had  an  abiding  presenti- 
ment that,  some  day  or  other,  the  peoph;  of  this  whole  coimtry,  irrespective  of  party 
iiffiliations,  regardless  of  sectional  preju<lices,  and  *  without  disfincti<m  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude,'  wouM  rise  in  their  majesty  an<l  deman<l  an  outlet 
for  the  enormou*j  agricultural  jmxluctions  of  those  vast  nnd  fertile  pine  barrens,  drained 
in  the  rainy  season  by  the  surging  waters  of  the  turbid  St.  ( -roix. 

These  impressions,  derived  simply  and  solely  from  the  'eternal  fitness  of  things,* 
were  not  only  strengthened  by  the  int<?resting  and  elo<pient  debate  on  this  bill,  to  which 
I  listened  with  so  much  pleasure  the  other  day,  but  intensified,  if  possible,  ns  1  read  over 
this  morning  the  lively  colloquy  which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  ns  I  fiiul  it  reiwrted 
in  last  Friday's  GUtbe.  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I  njad  a  few  short 
passages,  which  are  sufficient,  in  my  judgment,  to  place  the  merits  of  the  groat  enter- 
prise contemplated  in  the  measure  now  under  discussion  beyon<i  all  possible  controversy. 
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Tho  hononible  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wilson  J ,  who,  I  l>clieve,  is  manngiiig 
this  bill,  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  this  railroad  is  to 
pass,  says  this: 

Wo  want  to  have  the  timber  brought  to  no  at<  cheaply  as  possible.  Now,  if  yoa  tie  up  the 
lands  in  this  way,  so  that  no  title  can  bo  obtained  to  them— for  no  settler  will  go  on  these  latfds, 
for  he  cannot  make  a  living— you  deprive  us  of  the  beueflt  of  that  timber. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  not  have  it  by  any  means  inferred  from  this  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  insinuate  that  the  people  out  in  his  section  desire  this  timber 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  up  their  fanns  so  that  their  stock  may  not  wander  off 
und  die  of  starvation  among  the  bleak  hills  of  the  St.  Croix.  I  read  it  for  no  such  pur* 
pose,  sir,  and  make  no  such  conmient  on  it  myself.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  1  find  this  testimony  given  by  tho  honorable  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Washburn].     Speaking  of  these  same  lands,  he  says: 

Under  the  bill,  as  amended  by  my  friend  from  Minnesota,  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  open  to 
actual  settlers  at  $2.60  per  acre;  the  remaining  one-tenth  is  plne-timben^d  land,  that  ia  not  fit 
for  settlement,  and  never  will  be  settled  ui>on ;  but  tho  timber  will  be  cut  off.  I  admit  that  tt 
is  the  most  valuable  )H)rtion  of  the  grant,  for  most  of  the  grant  is  not  valuable.  It  is  quite 
Talaeless ;  and  if  you  jiut  in  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman  fVom  Indiana,  yoo  may  as  well 
Just  kill  the  bill,  for  no  man  and  no  company  will  take  the  grant  and  build  the  road. 

I  simply  pause  here  to  ask  some  gentleman  better  versed  in  tho  science  of  mathe> 
matics  than  I  am  to  tell  me  if  the  timbered  lands  are  in  fact  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  that  section  of  country,  and  they  would  l;o  entirely  valueless  without  the  timber  that 
is  on  them,  what  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  worth  which  has  no  timber  on  it  at  all. 

But  further  on  I  find  a  most  entertaining  and  instnictive  interchange  of  viewi 
between  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Rogers],  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Washburn],  and  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Peters],  upon  the  subject  of  pine 
lands  generally,  which  I  will  tax  the  ])atieuce  of  the  House  to  road: 

Mr.  Rogers.— Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin.— Certainly. 

Mr.  Rogers.- Are  these  pine  lands  entirely  worthless  except  for  timber? 

Mr.  W^ashbum,  of  Wisconsin.— They  are  generally  worthless  for  any  other  purpose.  I  am 
perfectly  fomiliar  with  that  subject.    These  lands  are  not  valuable  for  purposes  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Fams worth.— They  will  be  after  the  timber  is  taken  off. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin.— No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rofjers.- 1  want  to  know  the  character  of  these  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin.— They  an?  generally  sandy,  barren  lands.  My  fHcnd  fh>m 
the  Green  Bay  district  [Mr.  Sawyer]  is  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  this  question,  and  he  will 
bear  me  out  in  what  I  say,  that  these  pine-timber  lands  are  not  adapted  to  settlement. 

Mr.  Rogers. — The  ]iino  lands  to  which  I  am  accustomed  are  generally  very  good.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  What  is  the  difference  between  our  pine  lands  and  your  pine  lands. 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin.— The  pine  timber  of  Wisconsin  generally  grows  upon  barren, 
sandy  land.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Peters],  who  is  fomiliar  with  pine  lands,  will.  I 
have  no  doubt,  say  that  pine  timber  grows  generally  upon  the  most  l>arren  lands. 

Mr.  Peters.— As  a  ^neral  thing  pine  lands  are  not  worth  much  for  cultivation. 

And  further  on  I  find  this  pregnant  question,  the  joint  proihiction  of  the  two  gentle- 
men fnmi  Wisconsin : 

Mr.  Paine.— Doe:*  my  frit'nd  from  Indiana  supjKJse  that  in  any  event  «ettlers  will  occupy 
and  cultivate  these  pine  lands? 

Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin.- Particularly  without  a  railroad? 

Yes,  sir,  'particularly  without  a  railroad.'  It  will  be  asked  after  awhile,  I  am 
afraid,  if  settlers  will  go  anywhere  unless  the  (lovirrnnient  buihls  a  railroad  for  them  to 
go  on.    I  <lesire  to  call  attention  to  only  one  more  statement,  which  I  think  sufficient  to 
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settle  the  question.    It  is  one  made  by  the  gentlomnn  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paine],  who 
savs: 

These  land^<  will  hn  abandoned  for  the  present.  It  may  be  that  at  come  remote  period  there 
will  spring  up  in  that  region  a  new  kind  of  agriculture  which  will  cause  a  demand  for  these 
particular  landi<:  and  tbcy  muy  then  come  into  use  and  be  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  I  know,  and  I  cannot  help  thinldng  that  my  friend  from  Indiana  undenttands,  that  for  the 
present,  and  for  many  years  to  come,  thi'se  pine  lands  can  have  no  possible  value  other  than 
that  arising  from  the  pine  timber  which  stands  on  them. 

Now,  sir,  who,  after  listening  to  this  emphatic  nnd  unequivocal  testimony  of  these 
intelligent,  competent,  nnd  able-bodied  witnesses;  who  that  is  not  as  incredulous  as 
St.  Thomas  himself  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Goshen  of  America  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sandy  valleys  ami  upon  the  pino-olad  hills  of  the  St,  Croix?    \\Tio  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  rise  in  his  seat  on  this  floor  and  jL«;sert  that,  excepting  the  pine  bushes,  the 
entire  region  would  not  produce  vegetation  enough  in  ten  years  to  fatten  a  grasshopper? 
Where  is  the  patriot  who  is  willing  that  his  country  shall  incur  the  peril  of  remaining 
another  day  without  the  amplest  railroad  connection  with  such  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  agricultural  wealth?    Who  will  answer  for  the  consequences  of  abandoning  a  great 
and  wnrlike  people,  in  possession  of  a  country  like  that,  to  brood  over  the  indifference 
and  neglect  of  tlieir  Govenunent?    IIow  long  would  it  be  before  they  would  take  to 
studying  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  hatching  out  the  damnable  heresy  of 
secession?    IIow  long  before  the  grim  demon  of  civil  discord  would  rear  again  his  horrid 
hejwl  in  our  midst,  *  gnash  loud  his  inm  fangs  and  shake  his  crest  of  bristling  bayonets?* 
Then,  sir,  think  of  the  hmg  and  painful  jirocess  of  reconstruction  that  must  follow, 
with  its  concomitant  amen<iments  to  the  Omstitution;  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  articles.    The  sixteenth,  it  is  of  course  understood,  is  to  be  appropriated  to 
those  blushing  damsels  who  are,  day  after  day,  beseeching  us  to  lot  them  vote,  hold 
oflTice,  drink  cock-tails,  ride  astraddle,  and  do  everything  else  the  men  do.    But  al)ove 
all,  sir,  let  me  implore  you  to  reflect  for  a  single  moment  on  the  deplorable  condition  of 
our  country  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  with  all  our  ports  blockaded,  all  our  cities  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  gaunt  specter  of  famine  brooding  like  a  hungry  vulture  over  our 
starving  land;  our  commissary  stores  all  exhausted,  and  our  famishing  armies  withering 
away  in  the  fleld,  a  helj)les8  prey  to  the  insatiate  demon  of  hunger;  our  Navy  rotting  in 
the  docks  for  want  of  provisions  for  our  gallant  seamen,  nnd  wo  without  any  railroad 
communication  whatever  with  the  prolific  pine  thickets  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Ah,  sir,  I  could  very  well  understand  why  my  amiable  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Kelley,  and  Mr.  O'Neill]  should  be  so  earnest  in  their  support  of  this 
bill  the  other  day,  and  if  their  honorable  colleague,  my  friend,  Mr.  Randall,  will  pardon 
the  remark,  I  will  say  I  considered  his  criticism  of  their  action  on  that  occasion  as  not 
only  unjust  but  ungenerous.  I  knew  they  were  looking  forward  with  the  far-reaching 
ken  of  enlightened  statesmanship  to  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  Philadelphia  will  be 
left  unless  speedily  supplied  with  railroad  connection  in  some  way  or  other  with  this 
garden  spot  of  the  universe.  And  besides,  sir,  this  discussion  has  relieved  my  mind  of  a 
mystery  that  has  weighed  upon  it  like  an  incubus  for  years.  I  could  never  understand 
before  why  there  was  so  much  excitement  during  the  last  Congress  over  the  acquisition 
of  Alta  Vela.  I  could  never  understand  whv  it  was  that  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen 
and  most  disinterested  patriots  should  entertain  such  dark  forelwdings  of  the  untold 
calamities  that  were  to  befall  our  beloved  country  unless  we  should  take  immediate 
possession  of  that  desirable  island.  But  I  see  now  that  they  were  laboring  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  Government  would  need  the  guano  to  manure  the  public 
lands  on  the  St.  Croix. 

Now,  sir,  I  repeat  I  have  been  satisfied  for  years  that  if  there  was  any  portion  of  the 
inhabited  globe  absolutely  in  a  8ufl*ering  condition  for  want  of  a  railroad  it  was  these 
teeming  pine  barrens  of  the  St.  Croix.    At  what  particular  point  on  that  noble  stream 
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such  a  road  should  be  commenced  I  knew  was  immaterial,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  draughtsman  of  this  bill.  It  might  be  up  at  the  spring  or  down  at  the 
foot-log,  or  the  water-gate,  or  the  n8h-<lam,  or  anywhere  along  the  bank,  no  matter 
where.  But  in  what  direction  should  it  run,  or  where  should  it  terminate,  were  always 
to  my  mind  questions  of  tlio  most  ]>ainful  perplexity.  I  could  conceive  of  no  place  on 
'God's  green  earth'  in  such  straitened  circumstances  for  railroad  facilities  as  to  be 
likely  to  desire  or  willing*  to  accept  such  n  connection.  I  knew  that  neither  Bayfield  nor 
Superior  City  would  have  it,  for  they  both  indignantly  spumed  the  munificence  of  the 
Government  when  coupled  with  such  ignominious  conditions,  and  lot  this  very  same 
land  grant  die  on  their  hands  years  and  years  ago  rather  than  ^ubmit  to  the  degradation 
of  a  direct  communication  by  railn)ad  with  the  piny  woods  of  the  St.  Croix;  and  I  knew 
that  what  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  thoso  giant  young  cities  would  refuse  to  take 
would  have  few  charms  for  others,  whatever  their  necessities  or  cupidity  might  be. 

Hence,  as  I  have  said,  sir,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  the  terminas 
of  this  great  and  indispensable  roa<l  should  be  until  I  accidentally  overheard  some  gentle- 
men the  other  day  mention  the  name  of  "  Oulnth."  Duluth!  The  word  fell  upon  my 
ear  with  peculiar  and  indescribable  chann,  like  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  low  fountain 
stealing  forth  in  the  miilst  of  n^es,  or  the  soft,  sweet  accents  of  an  angel's  whisper  in 
the  bright,  joyous  dream  of  sleeping  innocence.  Duluth!  'Twas  the  name  for  which 
my  soul  ha<l  panted  for  years,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks.  But  whore  wa* 
Duluth?  Never,  in  all  my  limited  readinjr,  had  my  vision  been  gladdened  by  seeing  the 
celestial  word  in  print.  An«l  I  felt  a  pn>f()under  humiliation  in  my  ignorance  that  its 
dulcet  syllables  had  never  before  ravished  my  delighted  ear.  I  was  certain  the  draughta- 
nian  of  this  bill  had  never  heard  of  it,  or  it  would  have  been  designated  as  one  of  the 
termini  of  this  road.  I  asked  my  frien«ls  al>out  it,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  1 
rushed  to  the  library  and  examined  all  the  maps  I  could  find.  I  discovered  in  one  of 
them  a  delicate,  hair-like  line,  diverging  from  the  Mississippi  near  a  place  marked  Pres- 
cott,  which  I  sui)posed  was  intended  to  represent  the  river  St.  Croix,  but  I  could  nowhere 
find  Duluth. 

Nevertheless,  T  was  confident  it  existed  somewhere,  and  that  its  discovery  would 
constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the  j)re«ient  century,  if  not  of  all  modem  times.  I 
knew  it  was  bound  to  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things;  that  the  symmetry  and  perfec- 
tion of  our  phuietary  system  would  be  incomplete  without  it,  that  the  elements  of  ma- 
terial nature  would  long  since  have  resolved  themselves  back  into  original  chaos  if  there 
had  been  such  a  hiatus  in  creation  as  would  have  resulted  fnan  leaving  out  Duluth.  In 
fact,  sir,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the  conviction  that  Duluth  not  only  existed  some- 
where, but  thatj^iierever  it  was  it  was  a  great  and  glorious  j)lace.  I  was  convinced  that 
the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell  the  beiiighttKl  nations  of  the  ancient  world  was  in 
their  having  passed  away  without  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence  of  Duluth;  that 
their  fabled  Atlantis,  never  seen  save  by  tlu;  hallowed  vi-^ion  of  inspired  poesy,  was,  in 
fact,  but  another  name  Ajr  Duluth;  that  the  golden  orchard  of  the  Hesperidcs  was  but  a 
poetical  synonym  for  the  beer  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth.  I  was  certain  that 
H('n»d()tus  ha<l  died  a  miserable  cloatli  because  in  all  hi**  travels  and  with  all  his  geograph- 
ical research  he  had  never  heard  of  Duluth.  1  knew  that  if  the  innnortal  spirit  of 
Homer  could  look  down  from  another  heaven  than  that  created  by  his  own  celestial 
genius  upon  the  long  lines  of  j>ilgrinis  from  every  nation  of  the  <»arth  to  the  gushing 
fountain  of  jxtesy  opened  by  the  t<»uc.li  of  his  magic  wand,  if  he  could  be  permitted  to 
l)ehold  the  vast  assemblage  of  grand  and  glorious  j)roductions  of  the  lyri<;  art  called  into 
being  by  his  own  inspired  strains,  h«*  would  weep  tears  of  bitter  anguish  that  instead  of 
lavishing  all  the  stores  of  lii>  mighty  genius  u]>on  the  fall  of  llion  it  had  not  been  hia 
more  blessed  lot  to  crystallize  in  deathless  song  the  rising  glories  ol'  Duluth. 

Yet,  sir,  had  it  not  been  for  this  nmp,  kindly  funiishcil  uw.  by  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota,  1  might  have  gone  <lown  to  my  obsrure  and  humble  grave  in  an  agony  of 
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« 

despair,  because  I  could  no\i-hore  find  Duluth.  Had  such  been  my  melancholy  fate,  I 
have  uo  doubt  that,  with  the  last  feeble  pulsation  of  my  breaking  heart,  with  the  lant 
faint  exhalation  of  my  lleeting  breath,  I  should  have  whispered,  "  Where  is  Duluth?  " 

But,  thanks  to  the  beneficence  of  that  band  of  ministering  angels  who  have  their 
bright  al)odes  in  the  far-off  capital  of  Minnesota,  just  as  the  agony  of  my  anxiety  was 
about  to  culminate  in  the  frenzy  of  despair,  this  blessed  map  was  placed  in  my  handn; 
and  as  I  unfolded  it  a  resplendent  scene  of  ineffable  glory  opened  before  me,  such  as  I 
imagine  burst  upon  the  enraptured  vis^ion  of  the  wandering  peri  through  the  opening 
gates  of  paradise.  There,  for  the  first  time,  my  enchanted  eye  rested  upon  the  ravish- 
ing wonl  "  Duluth.*' 

This  map,  sir,  is  intended,  lu*  it  appears  fn)m  its  title,  to  illustrate  the  position  of 
Duluth  in  the  United  States;  but  if  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  I  think  the^  will  concur 
with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  too  modest  in  its  pretensions.  It  not  only  illustrates 
the  position  of  Duluth  in  the  United  States,  but  exhibits  its  relations  with  all  created 
things.  It  even  goes  fiirthor  than  this.  It  lifts  the  shadowy  veil  of  futuritj'  and  affords 
us  a  view  of  the  golden  prospects  of  Duluth  far  along  the  dim  vista  of  ages  yet  to  come. 
If  gentlemen  will  examine  it  they  will  find  Duluth  not  only  in  the  center  of  the 
maj),  but  represented  in  the  center  of  a  scries  of  concentric  circles  one  hundred  miles 
apart,  and  some  of  them  as  much  as  four  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  embracing  alike  in 
their  tremendous  sweep  the  fragrant  savannas  of  the  sim-lit  South  and  the  eternal  soli- 
tudes of  snow  that  mantle  the  ice-bound  North.  How  these  circles  were  produced  is 
perhaps  one  of  those  primonlial  mysteries  that  the  most  skillful  paleologist  will  never  be 
able  to  explain.  But  the  fact  i*?,  sir,  Duluth  is  pre-eminently  a  central  place,  for  I  am 
told  by  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  reckless  of  their  own  personal  safety  as  to  venture 
away  into  those  awful  regi<ms  where  Duluth  is  supjKweil  to  be,  that  it  is  so  exactly  in 
the  center  of  the  visible  universe  that  the  sky  come«  down  at  precisely  the  same  distance 
all  anaind  it. 

I  find,  by  reference  to  this  map,  that  Duluth  is  situated  somewhere  near  the  western 
end  of  Lake  Suj)erior,  but  as  there  is  no  dot  or  other  mark  indicating  its  exact  location, 
I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  actually  confined  to  any  ])articular  spot,  or  whether  "  it 
is  just  lying  around  there  loose."  I  really  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  one  of  those  ethereal 
creations  of  intellectual  frostwork,  more  intangible  than  the  rose-tinted  clouds  of  a  sum- 
mer simset;  one  «>f  those  airy  exhalations  of  the  speculator's  brain,  which  I  am  told  are 
ever  flitting  in  the  form  of  towns  and  cities  along  tlio!»e  lines  of  railroad,  built  with  (tov- 
eriiment  subsidies,  luring  the  unwary  settler  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert  lures  the  fam- 
ishing traveler  on,  and  ever  on,  until  it  fades  away  in  the  darkening  horizon,  or  whether 
it  is  a  real  bona  Jid€j  substantial  city,  all  "staked  off,"  with  the  lots  marked  with  their 
owner's  names,  like  that  proud  commercial  metn»polis  recently  discovered  on  the  desira- 
ble shores  of  San  Domingo.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  Duluth  is  there, 
or  thereabout,  for  I  see  it  stated  here  on  this  map  that  it  is  exactly  thirty-nine  Iinndred 
and  ninety  miles  from  Liverpool,  though  I  have  no  <loubt,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
it  will  be  moved  back  ten  miles,  so  as  to  make  the  distance  an  even  four  thousand. 

Then,  sir,  there  is  the  climate  of  Duluth,  unquestionably  the  most  salubrious  ond 
delightful  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  Lord's  earth.  Now,  I  have  always  In'en  under 
the  impression,  as  I  presume  other  gentlemen  have,  that  in  the  region  annnni  Lake 
Superior  it  was  cold  enough  for  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year  to  freeze  the  smoke- 
stack off  a  locomotive.  But  I  see  it  represented  on  this  map  that  Duluth  is  situated  ex- 
actly half  way  between  the  latitudes  of  Paris  and  Venice,  so  that  gentlemen  who  have 
inhaled  the  exhilarating  airs  of  the  one  or  basked  in  the  golden  sunlight  of  the  other 
may  see  at  a  glance  that  Duluth  must  be  a  place  of  untold  delights,  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise, fanned  by  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  an  etcrmvl  spring,  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  sheen 
of  ever-blooming  flowers,  and  vocal  with  the  silvery  melody  of  nature's  choicest  song- 
sters.    In  fact,  sir,  since  I  have  seen  this  map  I  have  no  doubt  that  Byrtm  wa«»  vainly 
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endeavoring  to  convey  some  faint  conception  of  the  delicious  charms  of  Duluth  when 
his  poetic  soul  gushed  forth  in  the  rippling  »tniins  of  that  beautiful  rhapsody: 

"Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine 
Where  the  flower**  ever  blossom,  the  beams  e>'er  shine ; 
Where  the  light  wlngv  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perftime. 
Wax  foint  oVr  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  Ihiit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  niglitiugale  never  is  mute : 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth  and  the  huc«  of  the  sky, 
In  color  thons:li  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie?  " 

As  to  the  commercial  resources  of  Duluth,  i*ir,  they  are  simply  illimitable  and  inex- 
haustible, as  is  shown  by  this  map.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  there  is  a  vast  scope  of  ter- 
ritory, embracing  an  area  of  over  two  million  square  miles,  rich  in  every  element  of 
material  wealth  and  commercial  i)n)sperity,  all  tributary  to  Duluth.  Look  at  it,  sir. 
Hero  are  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold,  immea»<urable  veins  of  silver,  impenetrable  depths 
of  lioundless  forest,  vast  coal-measures,  wide,  extended  plains  of  richest  pasturage,  nil, 
all  embraced  in  this  vast  territory,  which  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  empty  the 
untold  treasure**  of  its  commence  into  the  lap  of  Duluth. 

Look  at  it,  sir!  [pointing  to  the  map.]  Do  not  you  see  from  these  broad,  brown 
linos  drawn  around  this  immense  territory  that  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Ihiluth 
intend  some  day  to  inclose  it  all  in  one  vast  corral,  so  that  its  commerce  will  be  bound 
to  go  there  whether  it  would  or  not?  And  here,  sir,  [still  pointing  to  the  map,]  I  find 
within  a  convenient  distance  the  Piegan  Indians,  which,  of  all  the  many  accessories 
to  the  glory  of  Duluth,  I  ccmsider  by  far  the  most  inestimable.  For,  sir,  I  have  been 
told  that  when  the  small-pox  breaks  out  am(mg  the  women  and  children  of  that  famous 
tribe,  as  it  stmietimes  does,  they  al^bnl  the  finest  subjects  in  the  world  for  the  strategical 
experiments  of  any  enterprising  military  hen)  who  desires  to  improve  himself  in  the  noble 
art  of  war;  especially  for  any  valiant  lieutenant-general  whose 

"  Trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  has  grown  rusty, 
And  cats  into  itf>e1f  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  licw  and  hack." 

Sir,  the  great  conflict  now  raging  in  the  old  world  has  presented  a  phenomenon  in 
military  science  unprecedented  in  the  (mnals  of  mankind,  a  phenomenon  that  has  re- 
versed all  the  traditions  of  the  past  as  it  has  disap])ointed  all  the  expectations  of  the 
present.  A  great  and  warlike  people,  renowned  alike  for  their  skill  and  valor,  have  l^een 
swept  away  before  the  triumphant  advance  of  an  inferior  foe,  like  autumn  stubble  before 
a  hurricane  of  fire.  For  aught  I  know,  the  next  fla>h  of  electric  fire  that  shimniers 
:ilong  the  ocean  cable  may  tell  us  that  Paris,  with  every  fiber  quivering  with  the  agony 
of  impotent  despair,  WTithes  Wneath  the  conquering  heel  of  her  loathed  invader.  Ere 
"Mother  moon  shall  wax  and  wane  the  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  nations  may  fall 
iVoni  the  zenith  of  her  glory  never  to  rise  again.  Kre  the  modo>t  violets  of  early  spring 
shall  ope  their  beauteous  eyes,  the  genius  of  civilization  may  chant  the  wailing  re- 
quiem of  the  proudest  nationality  the  world  has  «?ver  seen,  as  she  scatters  her  withered 
and  tear-moisteiu»d  lilies  o'er  the  bloody  tomb  of  but<'here<l  France.  Hut,  sir,  I  wish  to 
ask  if  you  h(mestly  and  candidly  believe  that  the  Dutch  would  have  ever  overrun  the 
French  in  that  kind  of  style  if  General  Sheridan  had  not  gone  over  there  and  told  King 
William  and  Von  Moltke  how  he  had  mana;red  to  whip  the  Piegan  Indians. 

And  here,  sir,  recurring  to  this  map,  I  find  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Piegaiu 
"vast  herds  of  bufl*alo"  and  "immense  fields  of  rich  wheat  lands." 

[Here  tlie  hammer  fell.     Many  cries :  ''  Go  on ! "  '*  Go  on! "] 
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The  Speaker.     Is  tliere  objection  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  con- 
tinuing^ his  remarks?     Tlie  Chair  hears  none.     The  gentleman  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Knott.  T  was  remarking,  sir,  upon  these  vast  **  wlieat  fielils  "  represented  on 
fhis  map  as  in  tlic  imnuMliaie  neighborhood  of  the  buftnloes  and  the  Piegan.<«,  and  wns 
about  to  say  that  tlie  idea  of  there  being  these  immense  wheat  fieUls  in  the  very  heurt 
ot'  a  wilderness,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  civilization, 
may  a})]>ear  to  some  gentlemen  as  rather  incongrnou«»,  a?  rather  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
"blankets  "  of  veracity.  But  to  my  mind  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  whatever. 
The  phenomenon  is  very  easily  acromited  for.  It  is  evident,  sir,  that  the  Piegans  sowed 
llia!^  wheat  there  an<l  plowed  it  with  buflalo  bulls.  Now,  sir,  this  fortunate  combination 
of  biitfaloes  and  Piegans,  considering  tlieir  relative  positions  to  each  other  and  to  Duhith, 
as  tln*v  are  arranged  on  this  maj),  satisfies  me  that  Duluth  is  destined  to  \ye  the  l>eef 
market  of  the  world. 

Hero,  you  will  observe,  [])ointing  to  the  map,]  are  the  buffaloes,  directly  between 
tlie  Piegans  and  Dulnth,  and  here,  right  on  the  roacl  to  Duluth,  are  the  Creeks.  Now, 
sir.  when  the  buffaloes  are  sufticiently  fat  from  grazing  <m  these  immense  wheat  fields, 
you  see  it  will  be  the  ejisiest  thing  in  the  world  for  tlie  Piegans  to  drive  them  on  down, 
stay  all  night  with  their  friends,  the  Creeks,  and  go  into  Duluth  in  the  morning.  T  think 
1  see  them  now,  sir,  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes,  with  their  heads  down,  their  eyes  glaring 
their  nostrils  dilateil,  their  t<mgues  out,  and  their  tails  curled  over  their  backs,  tearing 
along  towards  Duluth,  with  about  a  thousand  Piegans  on  their  gr&ss-|>c]]ied  ponies,  yell- 
hig  at  tlieir  heels!  On  they  come!  And  as  they  sweep  past  the  Creeks,  they  join  in  the 
cha«»e,  and  away  they  all  go,  yelling,  bellowing,  ripping,  and  tearing  along,  amid  clouris 
of  dust,  until  the  last  buffalo  is  safely  penned  in  the  stock-yards  of  Duluth! 

Sir,  I  might  stand  here  for  hours  and  hours,  and  expatiate  with  rapture  upon  tho 
gorgeous  prospects  of  Duluth,  as  depicted  upon  this  map.  But  human  life  is  too  short 
and  the  time  of  this  House  far  t<K)  valuable  to  allow  mo  to  linger  longer  uinm  the  delight- 
ful theme.  I  think  every  gentleman  on  this  fl<M)r  is  as  well  satisfied  as  I  am  that  Duluth 
is  destined  to  become  tho  commercial  metropolis  of  the  universe,  and  that  this  road 
should  be  built  at  once.  1  am  fully  persuaded  that  no  patriotic  representative  of  tho 
American  j)eoj)le,  who  has  a  proper  apj)reciation  of  the  associated  glories  of  Duluth  and 
tho  St.  Crnix,  will  hesitate  a  moment  t(»  say  that  every  able-lM>died  female  in  the  laud 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  who  is  in  favor  of  "women's  rights,**  should 
be  drafted  and  set  to  work  upon  this  great  work  without  delay.  Nevertheless,  >ir,  it 
grieves  my  verj'  soul  to  Iks  compelled  to  say  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  grimt  of  lands 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Ah,  sir,  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  iK)ignancy  of  my  anguish  that  I  am  de- 
priveil  of  that  blessed  privilege!  There  are  two  insuper.able  obstacles  in  the  way.  hi 
the  first  place,  my  constituents,  for  whom  I  am  acting  here,  have  no  more  interest  in 
this  road  than  they  have  in  the  groat  question  of  culinary  taste  nowperhaps  agitating 
the  public  mind  of  Dominica,  as  to  whether  the  illustrious  commissioners  who  recently 
left  this  capital  for  that  free  and  enlightened  republic  would  be  better  fricasseed,  boiled, 
or  roiLste<l,  and,  in  the  secon<l  place,  these  lands,  which  I  am  asked  to  give  away,  alas, 
are  not  mine  to  bestow!  My  relation  to  them  is  simply  that  of  trustee  to  an  express 
tnist.  And  shall  I  ever  betray  that  trust?  Never,  sir!  Rather  perish  Duluth!  Perish 
the  paragon  of  cities!  Rather  let  the  freezing  cyclones  of  the  bleak  Northwest  bury  it 
forever  beneath  the  eddying  sands  of  tho  raging  St.  Croix! 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  27, 
1871 ;  and  few  well-read  persons  visit  Congress,  even  at  this  late  day,  with 
out  seeking  a  glimpse  of  the  author  of  **the  sjMjech  on  Duluth." 
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HON.  EDWARD  S.  LACEY. 

OP  MICHIOAN. 

«*|AdWARD  8.  LACEY,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Third  Congres- 
Jllr  sional  District  of  Michigan,  was  born  November  26,  1835,  in  the  town 
'  ^k  of  Chili,  Monroe  County,  New  York.  His  parents,  Edward  D.  Lacey 
and  Martha  C.  Lacey,  emigrated  to  Michigan  in  the  fall  of  1842,  and  in  the 
following  spring  settled  in  Eaton  County,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
still  resides.  His  father  filled  several  offices  of  trust,  and  his  grandfather, 
Samuel  Lacey,  was  an  Orderly  Sergeant  under  LaFayette  and  was  Major  of  a 
regiment  of  Vermont  infantry  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Edward  S.  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Olivet  College. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
salesman  for  tlie  period  of  four  years.  Returning  in  1857,  he  was  made 
Deputy  Register  of  Deeds,  which  position  he  held  four  years,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Register  of  Deeds,  and  held  that  office  four  years. 
In  1801  he  married  Annette  C,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Musgiave,  who 
had  been  prominently  identified  in  Ohio  politics  with  Hon.  John  Sherman, 
and  had  served  a  term  in  the  Senate  of  that  State  with  Hon.  Stanley  Mat- 
thews, with  whom  he  was  upon  the  warmest  terms  of  personal  friendship. 
In  1862  he  formed  a  co-partnership  in  the  banking  business  ^dth  his  father- 
in-law,  which  continued  until  the  organization  of  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Charlotte,  in  1871,  which  succeeded  to  their  business.  He  was  elected  a 
Director  of  the  new  organization  and  became  its  Cashier,  both  of  which 
positions  he  continues  to  hold.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  River  Valley  railroad,  has  already  been  one  of  the  Directors 
of  tlie  company,  and  was  for  several  years  its  Treasurer. 

He  was  the  first'  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Charlotte,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  inauguration  of  its  system  of  permanent  public  improvements.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bagley  a  Trustee  of  the  Michigan  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  and  was  continued  in  that  position  until  he  resigned  upon 
his  election  to  Congress,  a  period  of  about  six  years.  He  is  recognized  by 
every  one  as  a  leader  in  the  public  and  charitable  enterprises  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  resides.  He  has  been  a  sound  Republican  in  politics  ever 
since  the  formation  of  the  party,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  its  success 
in  Michigan.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  of 
his  county  fourteen  years,  and  for  several  years  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  liepublican  Convention  at  Cincinnati.  As  a  politician  he  is  very 
sagacious,  and  his  counsels  are  frequently  sought  in  the  matter  of  the  party 
management.  As  a  business  man  he  is  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
executive  ability,  and  the  most  undoubted  integrity.  He  is  a  thorough 
master  of  the  intricate  subjecrt  of  Finance. 

He  had  no  extended  experience  as  a  public  speaker  prior  to  his  nomina- 
tion for  Congress  in  1880.  In  that  campaign  he  proved  one  of  the  most 
elfective  speakers  that  ever  canvassed  the  District. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  UDD, 


jrEORQE  W.  LADD,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Congressional  Didtrirt 
I  (if  Hiiine  in  tlic  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  Ivirn  in  Aiigiistn, 
September  38,  1818.  Jlia  fiither,  Joacpli  Lnild,  emigrated  from  Di-iT- 
fleld.  Now  Hampshire,  to  the  then  District  of  Miune.  and  settled  in  Ang^l^'ta 
ID  130H.  He  engaged  in  liusincss  an  u  men'hiint.  adding  iiiillH  iind  shipping 
interests  as  the  eoun try  improved.  In  1833  he  vr.is  intcn'sted  in  lui  extensivi- 
iiiereaiitili'  business  hiivin^r  il  l>ran<:h  in  Florida,  when'  hv  died  in  1N35.  His 
mother  Wiis  the  eldest  diiiighter  of  Tlieophilus  Ilainliii  of  AugiiKtii.  nwomnn 
of  wnusiial  energy  und  mental  caiwicity. 

Imbui'd  with  the  New  England  idea  of  the  value  of  education,  the 
gcneniiis  father  fnrniiihcil  all  the  facilities  at  his  command  for  the  iidvanec- 
inenl  of  liis  son,  and  afforded  him  the  advantages  of  private  instnietion  in 
(iinneerion  with  that  of  the  public  schools,  lie  was  sent  to  the  Seminary 
at  Kent's  Hill,  Me.,  and  was  afterwardR  fitted  for  college  by  the  Kev,  J,  11. 
Ingraham,  a  distinguislied  sclioliir  iind  divine.  Business  affairs  oliliged 
young  Ladd  t<i  suspecid  tlie  |>iirsuit  of  his  sludies,  and  he  engii<>:e<)  himself 
as  an  apotheeary's  clerk,  in  his  nativt?  town.  11  was  from  this  i ■  ire mn stance 
that  he  received  tlie  sobriquet  of  "  FKictor,"  by  whicli  he  liiis  been  fatniliiir- 
ly  known  from  his  youth.     The  six  years   ]msscd   in  this  est nldislin lent,  at 
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the  capital  of  the  Stiite,  afforded  him  excellent  opi^rtunities,  not  only  for 
mental  growtli  in  a  general  way,  but  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  pronii- 
nent  men,  and  becoming  familiar  with  public  topics.     His  capacity  for  bus- 
iness was  early  developed,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  entire  management  of  an  extensive  drug  and  apothecary  establishinent. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Bangor,  prosecuting  the  same 
business  there  for  fifteen  years  with  marked  success.     lion.  Luther  Severance, 
his  uncle,  the  able  editor  of  the  Kennebunk  Journal  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv,  rendered  valuable  iissistance  to  him  in  his  business  life.     In  1843  Mr. 
Ladd  married  Miss  Marcia  P.  C.  Ingmham,  daugliter  of  Rev.  J.  H.   In^ra- 
ham,  his  former  tutor.     She  was  a  grand-daugliter  of  Hon.  Daniel  Corey, 
and  niece  of  Hon.  Uu(?l  Williams,  U.  S.  Senator  from  1887  to  1842.     Mr. 
Ladd  was  one  of  tlie  jnoneers  of  railroad  building  in  Elaine,  to  which  he 
gave  much  attention.     His  speeches  and  printed  articles  on  tliis  subject  at- 
tracted much  notice  and  were  widely  circulated.     In  politics  he  commenced 
as  a  Whig,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  (.'lay.     He  was  a  member  of 
the  Whig  State  Committee  for  several  years.     After  the  disbanduig  of  the 
Whig  organization  in  1850,  he  took  but  little  interest  in  politics  until  1860, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
party,  then  represented  by  Bell  and  Everett.     At  this  time  the  Bell  and 
Everett,  and  Douglas  parties  in   Maine  co-oi)€>rated  to  avert,  if  possible,  a 
disruption  of  the  Union,  and  they  were  ironically  termed  by  their  op|>onent8 
**  Union  Savers." 

In  the  campaign  of  1804,  Mr.  Ladd  supported  General  McClellan  for 
President,  and  rendered  the  Democratic  party  efficient  service  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  1800  he  was  selected  by  the  Democratic  Convention  as  a  Delegate 
to  the  National  Union  ('onvention,  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  1808  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Fourth  District,  who  were  then  in  a 
small  minority,  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  was  defeated.  In  1878  he 
was  again  nominated  by  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Greenback  Conventions, 
and  was  elect(?d  by  a  vote  of  12,921  against  lO.OOo  for  his  opponent.  Such 
a  revolution  in  ])olitical  paitic's  as  these  figures  indicate  is  rarely  witnessed 
anywhere,  especially  in  a  staid,  conservative  New  England  State.  In  1808 
the  Republican  candiduti*  was  ele(!ted  by  nearly  .'5,000  majority,  which  was 
substantially  maintained  in  subsecpient  elections  down  to  1878,  when  Mr. 
Ladd,  a  Democratic  Greenbacker,  was  elected  bv  a  maioritvof  nearlv  3,000, 
making  a  change  of  nearly  4,000  votes  in  an  aggregate  of  a  little  more  than 
28,000.  This  result  em])hasized  the  remark  with  which  Mr.  Ladd  is  credited, 
that  he  had  '*  witnc-ssed  the  birth  and  attended  the  funeral  of  nearly  all  the 
jwlitical  j)arties  in  the  country."  But  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ladd  were  very 
fortunate  in  their  candidate,  reflccrting,  as  he  did.  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  enforcing  his  views  with  energy  and  ability  on  the  platform  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  great  (contest  of  1808.  growing  out  of  our  depreciated 
currency  and  funding  system,  he  vigorously  o])posed  the  demands  of  the 
Banks  and  bondholders,  and  the   funding  schemes  of  both  the  adniinistra- 
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tions  of  Grant  and  Hayes.  In  the  Forty-Bixth  Congress  he  made  a  very 
effective  speech  on  "  WooiVs  Funding  Bill,"  presenting  a  mode  of  payment 
which,  in  parts,  has  already  been  adopted.  He  closed  with  the  following 
emphatic  dechtrations: 

Will  not  the  Willi  tlmt  comes  to  us  from  the  toiling  millions  of  England,  Ireland, 
Gennnny,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Austria  be  heeded  to  stop  this  grand  scheme  of 
oppression,  and  imitation  of  the  dyna<^ties  of  Europe  ?  Must  we  wait  until  every  hearth* 
stone  sends  up  its  warning  voice  from  this  broad  land:  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  hero 
shalt  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed'  ?  .  .  .  .  Welcome  the  day  when  we  can  announce 
No  more  Iwnds  shall  be  issued!  Welcome  the  day  when  we  can  siiv,  Taxation  shall  and 
must  be  reduceil  and  be  made  equal!  Welcome  the  day  when  the  industrious  laborer 
Clin  say,  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  brought  with  them  an  abun- 
dant civilization  with  instnimentalities  for  the  distribution  of  the  comforts  of  life  among 
those  whose  laUir  has  made  this  the  golden  age  of  the  American  Republic! 

At  this  time  Mr.  Ladd  was  Chairman  of  tiic  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Post-Office  Department,  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  In  1880  he  was  again  nominated  for  Congress.  Notwith- 
standing^ extraordinary  opposition,  Mr.  Ladd  was  elected  over  his  rival  can- 
didate by  upwards  of  850  majority,  on  the  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  the 
District. 

February  26,  1881,  he  made  a  vigorous  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  **  Registry  of  Foreign  Shipping,"  which  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  received  the  approbation  of  those  controlling  the  great  shipping 
interests  of  Maine  and  New  England.     The  speaker  closed  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  hopeful  signs  of  a  change.  From  the  savannas,  prairies,  and 
the  mountains  of  our  vast  country  comes  cme  universal  wish  for  a  restored  American 
Marine.  If  the  railroad  and  telegraph  have  gn)wn  from  doubtful  experiments  to  be  giants 
in  our  land,  let  us  change  the  direction  of  our  enterprise  to  the  more  important  interest, 
that  of  our  ocean  commerce,  so  long  pnjsj)erous,  now  endangereil  by  an  opponent  so 
manifestly  our  inferior  in  resources,  so  far  behind  us  in  government  and  human  onter- 
I)rise.  Gontlemen,  this  aggregation  of  individuality,  this  American  world  of  diversified 
humanity  speaks  to-day,  discordantly  it  is  true,  Imt  eanicstly,  for  that  which  is  all  impor- 
tant, the  dominion  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Ladd  has  bu-siness  capacity,  and  forty  years  of  business  life  in 
Bangor  have  been  marked  by  the  closest  application.  Ambitious  to  obtain 
wealth,  he  sought  it  through  th(t  legitimate  means  of  labor  and  forecast, 
rather  than  by  the  doubtful  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  speculator  and 
adventurtT.  His  personal  integrity  was  never  questioned.  Ho  is  an  ext<»n- 
sive  reader,  particularly  of  history,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  subject  of  finance  and  political  economy  gcinerally.  As  a  ])ublic 
8])eaker  he  is  fluent,  self-possessed,  bold  in  attack,  and  quick  at  repartee. 
His  devotion  to  his  public  duties,  his  miiform  courtesy  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents,  render  him  deservedly  popular,  and  his  friends 
indulge  the  hope  that  many  years  of  public  life  and  usefulness  are  yet  re- 
served for  him. 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  LATHAM, 

j&OriSC.  LATHAM  of  Orpt-nville,  who  ru|irtsciils  Hiu  First  Congres- 
Hionnl  District  of  Nurtli  C'lirolinii  in  tlii^  Niitiouol  House  of  Rciiresco- 

'  tiitivi's.  WHS  liiim  at  Plymouth,  Wiislii!i',ton  County,  in  thiit  State, 
Sciitcmlicr  U,  DUO.  He  wu^  educntcil  iit  tlic  rnivprsity  of  North  Ciirolina, 
fiTtidimtiii};  tliore  in  thi' clmis  nf  18511.  In  \^W  ;iik)  Ii^iK)  he  attended  the 
Ilan-iinl  Law  8c-h(»>l  .it  C;imbri.lt:c-.  lliis.-(.i  Imsi-tls.  Thi-  civil  war  brtwwn 
th('  North  ami  South  becominfr  iniiiiinent,  lu-  n'tiinied  to  liis  native  Slate 
anil  eniliniocil  an  early  ii]iporluiiity  In  iniike  known  his  hyni|iiil)iy  for  the 
('onte(IfratiTansL-l)yiLC<-e[itinjf  tlief'iiplaincy  of  a  cotnlwmj  in  tile  First  North 
Carolina  Statctniii|)s;  the  date  of  his  fnliMinent  lieiiifj  in  May,  18fil.  tlietcrm 
"for  the  war."  Soon  after  he  cntraKiKi  in  aetive  service  he  was  promoted 
to  thi-rank  of  Jlajorof  his  reijiiaenl.  lie  was  severely  wimnded  nt  the  Imttle 
of  Shar|islinrjr.  Itlaryland.  iiad  aj^rain  iit  the  seeund  brittle  of  tlie  Wildcnu's.i, 
May  3,  1864.  In  lt*63  he  was  eieeted  to  the  S1;ile  l.epslatnre  of  Nortli 
Carolina,  bul  dm-lined  to  aeeeju  theofliee:  lie  was  a^jain  eleeted  to  that  l>i>dy 
in  IHIJ4,  aeccptcd  and  .served  until  Ihe  surrender  at  .Vpiioinatii.v  Conrt  Iloilst^ 
in  lHlir>,  In  1800  he  was  adniitle.l  1o  tjie  liar.  In  IdTd-Tl  he  was  n  meni- 
biT  of  the  Slate  Senate  of  Nortli  Carolina. 

Mr.  lialhain  was  eleeted  to  the   Forty -sc-veiilh  Coiit;ress.  aa  a  Democrat. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  LEEDOM, 

or  OHIO. 

^|()HN  P.  LEEDOM,  of  West  Union,   represents  the  Seventh  Congres- 
^Rl  ttional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
f^   elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
J7,;j7.j  against  15,008  for  the  Kepublican  candidate. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  LE  FEYRE, 

OF  onio. 

EN.IAMIN  LE  FEVRE  of  Sidney,  who  represents  tlie  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  was 
born  in  Shelby  County,  in  that  State,  October  8,  1838.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  common  scliools,  and  at  Miami  University,  where  he  completed 
his  classical  studies.  He  then  commenced  to  read  law,  but  after  a  short 
time  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1861 
he  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Union  army,  and  continued  in 
military  service  throughout  the  war.  In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature  from  Shelby  County.  In  1860  he  was*  nominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  for  Secretary  of  State.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Nuremberg,  Germany,  by  President  Johnson.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-ele<!ted  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  28,598  against  15,488  for  his  Republi- 
can opj)onent. 


HON.  J.  H.  LEWIS, 

or  iLLnroiB. 


II.  LEWIS,  of  Knoxville,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
1^  of  niinpis  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  14,658 
against  14,294  for  the  Democratic,  and  2,548  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  D.  LINDSEY, 

STEPHEN  D.  LraDSEY  of  Norridgewock,  who  repreBenU  the  TMrf 
^  CongTCssinnnl  Diatricl  of  Muine  in  the  National  Congress,  was  bora  in 
the  town  of  Norridgewock,  in  tliat  8tatc,  March  3,  1828.  He  received 
a  thorough  common- school  and  acadi^mic  education,  being  always  known 
for  hit)  excellent  scholarship  throughout  his  attendance  at  the  schools,  as  in 
his  subsequent  life  ho  has  lieen  distinguished  for  similar  characteristics, 
whatever  his  undertaking.  Leaving  the  clasBic  shades  of  tlie  academy,  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  law,  and  in  lWi3  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  tlie  Bar.  lie  soon  enjoyed  (lie  reputation  of  Iwing  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  honorable  membei's  of  the  profession  in  the  Slate.  Ymjo.  1857  to  1860 
he  sen'ed  aa  Clerk  nt  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Somerset  County.  In 
1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1866 
to  18T0  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  being  President  of  that  body  in 
1860.  In  ISnO  and  agun  in  18l{8  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Republi- 
cim  Convention.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  memljcr  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  State.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  anil  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty -sevenlli  Congress,  as  a  lleiiublican.  And  thus  -we 
set  him  to-day  enjoying  the  reward  of  private  virtues  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  public  duties. 


UBXBEB8  OF  QOSGRESB. 


HON.  HENRY  W.  LORD, 

^ENBY  W.  LORD  of  Detroit,  who  represeots  the  First  CongreBdonal 
T  District  of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  waa  bom 
'  at  Northampton,  Maaaachusette,  in  1821.  His  paternal  ancestor  was 
H  member  of  the  fii-st  Bajbrook  (Connecticut)  Colon;,  and  his  maternal 
ancestor  (a  Chapman)  one  of  t^io  earliest  colonists  who  settled  at  Qnilford, 
Connecticut.  His  grandfather  Chapman  served  in  the  Revolution  from  1777 
until  the  close.  Having  received  an  academic  education  at  Andovcr,  Hass., 
Mr.  Ijord  removed  to  Detroit  in  18:t9.  Four  years  after  he  went  to  Pontiac, 
where  he  was  engaged  until  1876  (except  while  on  foreign  service)  in  farm- 
ing and  mercantile  busineBs.  Then  he  returned  to  Detroit,  his  present  resi- 
dence. From  1861  until  1887  he  was  United  States  Consul  to  Manchester, 
Kngland.  He  devised  measures,  afterwanls  adopted,  by  which  our  con- 
sular service  all  over  the  world  ha."*  Iwcome  more  than  sclf-eustuning. 
In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  at-large  for  this  State.  He 
has  served  on  the  State  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities.  His  papers 
read  at  National  Conventions  of  tlie  American  Social  Science  Association  at 
Detroit,  Saratoga,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  on  various  topics  of 
political  economy,  have  had  a  wide  circulation. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican. 


PVSUr  JfEy  OF  TODA  r. 


HON.  VAN  H.  MANNING, 


V*AS  H.  MANNINIJ,  <'I  \\<My  KliridfiH,  win.  rcpruMunM  tli«  Sccoiid  Oon- 

il  £i«3«inniil   DiMtrir-t  of  MtHniKNijijii  in  tin;  Natiiinul  IlnuHc  of  Represcn- 

♦^  tCttveK,  «■"»  '"""ii  ill  Miirtiii  County,  Nortli   Carolinu,  July  3(1,    1889. 

->J1  he  rEinoi'i'*'  U>  MisitiHHi|i|ti.     Ilr  wum  e<]ii(^tod  at  Hora  Lake  Hitte 

,^j^y  HkI  nt  llin  Utiiviwlly  of  NiiNhvillc.      In  IflftO  hn  n^moveil  to 

Ycr-*      "'■"'  '"'  '^"'"<'<'  '""'  *»''  W"  mlraittecl  to  tliu  Bar.     In  the  Civil 

~^nf  I***'   '"'  '"■'■'■''''   '"  ""■  ('"tifwliTntu  nmiy  hh  CH)ituin.  iind  was  subiui- 

iiDli-ii   In   l.lic  ('ciloiiiilcy  "f  till'  Thinl  ArkHnHUx  infantry,   und 

iiMw  Hiilliiliiiti  in  cJiTicnil  IiCIi'h  army.     Mr.  MiinninK  held  n« 

^blic  I'fll'"''  I"""""  '"  '''**  ''I'"''!""  t"  CiiiiKTi's*-     H«  was  (.-iGctMi  to  thu  Forty- 

^^  anil  I'oMy  >'i\tli  ( 'oncii-nwH,  and  was  ^^^-l■U!C^«d  to  thy  Forty-seventh 

CoOKf""'-  ""  "  ''''■"'"'■'<>t>  l>y  U  voli'  of  \H,'i!i!i,  iigaJnNt  11,011$  for  the  licpiilt- 

^ggn,  a'"'  ''•■'''"''  ''""  ""'  (Iwi'iihiu'k  rompctitont, 

IfnrinK  ''■■'  l^'Hod  of  diM-UHHion  and  afrilution  of  the  ^i^'at  (jUHstionn 
f^iMtltiitinK  till'  inaiii  {wncH  brtwccn  tlic  North  and  South,  immcdiatt'lv 
piwtiillMK  till'  uiir  iiMil  sini'i'  the  Hurri'udiT  at  Appomattux  Court  House, 


^•f»llr 


.  Miiiiiii 
Mfiy,  and  warnil; 


iltiitiy  and  i-amislly  maintainiid  the  views  of  hU 
iihI  Ihi'  lallM-or  till!  South  at  home  and  in  C^ongri^HS. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  MARSH, 

or  ILLINOIS. 

lENJAMIN  F.  3LA.R8H,  of  Warsaw,  represents  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was  elec^ted 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vot«  of  14,798, 

against  13,877  for  the  Democratic,  and  713  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 

Me  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


HON.  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  MARTIN, 

OF  DKLAWABE. 

t'^  DWARD  LIVINGSTON  MARTIN,  of  Seaford,  who  represents  the 
State  of  Delaware  at-large  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
t  United  States,  was  bom  in  the  place  of  his  present  residence,  March 
20,  1837.  His  early  education  was  acquired  at  Bolmar^s  Academy,  where 
he  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  regular  classical  course  of  study,  which  he 
subsequently  completed  at  Delaware  College  and  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Aft(;r  leaving  college  he  l)egan  to  read  law,  and  in  due  time  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was  soon  after  elected  Clerk  of  the  State  Senate 
of  Delaware.  He  served  as  a  Commissioner  to  settle  the  disputed  boundary 
between  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1804  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  also  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Conventions  of  the  same  party,  held  at  Baltimore  in  1872,  and 
at  St.  Louis  in  1876.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
r(;-elected  to  the  F'orty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  14,966, 
against  14,336  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


HON.  JOSEPH  MASON, 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4jr|OSEPH  MASON,  of  Hamilton,  who  represents  the  Twenty-fourth  Con- 
81  grc'S8ional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
♦  ^  WHS  born  at  Plattsburg,  in  that  State,  March  30,  1838,  but  has  resided 
at  Hamilton  since  he  was  twelve  v(iarH  old.  He  received  the  usual  common 
whool  education,  supplemented  by  several  t(!rms  at  the  academy,  and  then 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother,  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  late 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York.  In  1849  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  began  practice  at  Hamilton,  where  he  has  since  continued  to 
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reside  and  follow  his  profession.  He  was  elected  County  Judge  for  Madi- 
son Coimty  for  the  term  commencing  January  1,  1864,  and  continued  to 
occupy  that  position  for  four  years.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  Twenty -second  District  of  New  York,  and  remained 
in  that  office  until  January,  1876.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican, 
by  a  vote  of  17,101,  against  11,510  for  the  Democratic,  and  757  for  the 
Qreenback  candidates. 


HON.  C.  C.  MATSON, 

or  INDIANA. 


^*OURTLAND  CU8HING  MAT80N,  Representative  in  the  Forty- 
^1  I  seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional 
(^  District  of  Indiana,  was  bom  at  Brookville,  Franklin  County,  Indiana, 
April  25,  1841.  He  is  the  oldest  son  of  John  A.  and  Margaretta  M.  Matson. 
His  father,  John  A.  Matson,  was  for  a  long  time  prominent  in  the  politics 
of  Indiana,  and  was  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  Governor  in  1849. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Asbury  University.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen,  on  the  day  following  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  volunteer  army  of  the  Union,  and  served 
his  country  through  various  grades  during  the  whole  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
was  mustered  out  as  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Indiana  cavalry,  con- 
solidated October  1,  1865.  He  then  studied  and  practiced  law  for  five  years 
with  his  father  and  Hon.  Solomon  Claypool,  and  in  the  meantime  served 
one  term  as  District  Attorney.  He  was  re-elected  District  Attorney,  and 
subsequently  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  the  Circuit  Court,  which '  latter  office 
he  vacated  in  1873.  Since  that  time  he  has  pursued  the  general  practice  of 
his  profession  with  success,  taking  part,  however,  in  all  of  the  political 
campaigns  intervening.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Central  Committee,  in  1878.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  receiving  915  majority  over  his  Republican  com- 
petitor. 


HON.  A.  S.  McCLURE, 

OF  OHIO. 

Cm       S.  McCLURB,  of  Wooster,  represents  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
7^  ^  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
^        elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
18,570,  against  13,474  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


MSMBSB8  OF  CONGRESS. 


HOH.  MOSES  A.  McCOID, 


jftWOSES  ATERS  McCOID,  who  represents  the  First  CongreBaional 
jMB  DiRtrict  of  Iowa  in  tht:  N&tional  CoDgress,  was  born  in  Logan 
^^  i'-'County,  Ohio,  November  0,  1840.  His  grandfather,  on  the  pater- 
nal s\Ae,  wLui  B  native  of  Count;  Down,  iTel&nd,  of  which  County  he  mis 
at  one  time,  Assizeiuan  or  Treasurer.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  The  father  of  Hoses  A,, 
Robert  McCoid,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  lived  in  Washington  County, 
in  that  Stiiie,  until  1833,  when  lie  married  Jean  Bnin  of  Muskingum  County, 
Ohio.  Misn  Bain,  who  became  the  mother  of  Mubcs  A.,  was  the  daughter 
of  QuiotoQ  Bain,  a  Scotchman,  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  the  year 
171)0.  He  was  raised  with  Robert  Burns,  in  Ayrshire,  going  to  achool 
with  him  in  boyhood,  and  the  two  at  one  time  starting  for  America  together. 
But  Bums,  fortunately  for  him  and  the  literary  world,  after  being  on  board 
ship,  was  called  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  at  length  entered  upon  his 
career  of  imperishable  fame.  B^n  came  to  the  New  World  and  settled  in 
Virginia.  Here  he  soon  became  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  patriots 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  took  an  active  part  in  those  stirring  scenes. 
He  dwelt  near  General  Washington,  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  served 
under  him  with  the  Virginia  troops  during  the  Revolution.     He  lived  until 
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1889,  and  was  a  characteristic  Scotch  patriot,  full  of  the  humanity  of  Bums, 
and  imbued  with  the  patriotism  of  Washington.  Robert  McCoid  had  been 
over  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  working  at  his  trade,  and  there  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Miss  Bain,  who  was  then  living  with  Moses  Ayers,  by 
whom  she  was  raised  after  the  death  of  her  mother.  Toung  Robert  was  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  militia,  and  at  one  time  Captain  of  a  company  of  State 
militia.  Upon  their  marriage  Robert  McCoid  and  his  young  wife,  whose 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  character  is  yet  remembered  by  many  around  Dun- 
ctm's  Falls,  Ohio,  removed  to  Logan  County,  Ohio.  There  they  settled  in 
what  was  then  a  comparative  wilderness,  and  cleared  a  farm,  struggling 
with  all  the  adversities  of  a  frontier  life.  Here  upon  the  farm,  three  miles 
from  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Mos«8  Ayros  McCoid  was  born  and  raised  imtil  he 
was  eleven  years  old. 

In  1852,  when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Iowa,  locating  on  a  farm  one  mile  south  of  Fairfield.  Here 
young  McCoid  continued  to  live  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  working  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  attending  winter  schools.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  the  Fairfield  University  and  began  the  study  of  the  higher  branches, 
including  Greek,  Latin,  and  Algebra.  At  sixteen  he  entered  college  at 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Freshman  class,  where  he  remained  until 
1858,  when  he  returned  home,  having  injured  his  health  so  much  that  rest 
from  study  was  advised.  While  at  home  he  entered  the  ofiSce  of  Hon. 
James  F.  Wilson  and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
passed  his  examination  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  but  was  not  old  enough  to 
be  sworn  in.  The  civil  war  broke  out,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Fairfield, 
and  his  name  was  the  second  on  the  list  of  volunteers.  He  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  Company  *'E,"  Second  Regiment,  Iowa  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  Company  was  sworn  in  May  6,  1861,  and  was  mustered  in  on 
the  28th  day  of  the  same  month.  He  was  promoted  to  Second-Lieutenant, 
and  for  some  time  during  the  advance  on  Corinth,  Mississippi,  served  as 
Acting  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donaldson  when  the  Regiment  made  the  celebrated  charge,  also  in  the  bat- 
tles at  Shiloh,  Corinth,  Bear  Creek,  and  Resaca.  He  was  discharged  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1864,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 
Being  at  home  on  leave  of  absence,  he  was  married  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September,  1863,  at  Jacksonville,  Rliuois,  to  Miss  Helen  Mclsland.  When 
he  finally  returned  from  the  service  he  began  the  practice  of  law  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Wilson,  Stubb  &  McCoid.  He  was  poor — had  nothing 
but  his  strength  of  brain  and  body — having  given  three  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  his  country's  service.  In  1866  he  was  elected  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Iowa.  This  office  he  held  until  Jan- 
uary, 1871.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  State  Senate  from  Jeffei'son 
County,  and  was  re-elected  to  tliut  body  in  1875,  when  he  became  Chairman 
of  its  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress.     His  first  experience  therein  was  at  the  Extra  Session  of  1879, 
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in  which  he  took  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  Aimy  Bill,  and  made  an  able 
speech  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract: 

Suppose  the  House  resolves  to  pass  no  further  bills  until  its  despotic  demands  are 
met,  and  the  supplies  of  national  life  are  cut  off;  then  the  last  liope  of  a  free  people  is 
in  the  Executive.  He  must  enforce  the  laws,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  sacredly  keep  his  registered  oath  in  heaven.  God  grant  the  necessity  may  not 
so  soon  be  whelmed  upon  this  people!  But  if  it  must  come  by  a  call  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, money  and  men  will  pour  forth  like  water  to  defeat  a  second  revolution.  Dream 
not,  men  of  the  South,  that  you,  in  renewing  the  attack  upon  another  supposed  vulner- 
able point  of  this  nation,  are  walking  in  the  way  of  peace.  Let  no  voice  from  any 
quarter  mislead  you.  Judge  not  the  people  of  America  so  unwisely.  I  tell  you,  behind 
every  weak  joint  in  the  constitutional  armor  of  the  American  Union  is  masked  and 
ambushed  the  batteries  of  war  and  the  serried  ranks  of  millions  of  men,  and  over  it  all 
is  the  sleepless  eye  of  the  jealous  affections  of  the  people.  There  is  no  party  at  that 
(Hu'nt.  There,  as  the  great  Douglas  said,  each  man  must  be  either  a  patriot  or  a  traitor; 
and  we  are  near  to  that  dividing  line  to-day.  God  grant  that  in  the  lowering  future  we 
may  not  have  again  to  cross  it. 

The  speech  was  a  calm  and  rational  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of 
all  parties  and  men,  against  the  practice  of  **  tacking,^*  and  in  favor  of  a 
free  and  protected  ballot.  In  the  second  session  he  introduced  a  resolution 
proposing  an  important  practical  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  giving 
C'Ongress  power  to  regulate  trademarks,  all  laws  upon  the  subject  having 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Among  the  bills  introduced  by  him  in  the  second  and  third  sessions  of  that 
Congress,  were  **A  Bill  to  regulate  transportation  by  railways";  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  *Uo  secure  universal  education";  and  many  bills 
of  local  interest  to  his  district.  He  made  several  arguments  on  subjects  of 
general  importance,  and  took  high  rank  in  the  House  as  a  parliamentarian, 
debater,  and  an  industrious  and  faithful  representative  of  his  District.  He 
wn.s  rc-nominated  unanimously  in  1880,  and  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  I&publican,  by  a  vote  of  17,117,  against  13,110  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic, and  2,497  for  the  Greenback  competitors. 


PVBUO  KEN  OF  TO-DAT. 


HON.  ANSON  G.  McCOOK, 


r  NSf*N  O.  McCOOK,  of  New  York  City,  who  repreaents  the  Eighth 
(i,,„frruMional  DiHtrict  of  New  York  in  the  Natioml  Coogress,  was 
t  |H)rn  Ht  Steubenvillc,  Ohio,  October  10,  1835.  He  was  educated  at 
IhP  iTtnin'O"  Bcliools  of  hU  native  Blatc  until  he  whs  nineteen  years  of  age, 
h  >n  hf  made  his  wiiy  acrosH  the  Pkina  to  the  Golden  State.  After  remain- 
.  jj,  caiifoniia  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  five  years,  he  returned  to  Ohio 
■nd  miff!''''  '"  ^^^  study  of  law.  The  civil  war  breaking  out  he  entered 
the  Union  umiy  as  Captain  in  the  Second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry. 

His  regiment  wua  subsequently  reorganized,  and  he  was  tlicn  made 
lIsjOT  of  it,  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
-,on  become  Colonel,  nerving  with  his  regiment  at  this  lime  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumber) and.  Wlien  Ihe  term  of  service  of  liis  old  command  had 
aSinrcd  and  it  was  mustered  out,  he  was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  194th 
Ohio  Infantry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General 
^  Volunteers.  In  November,  I86I1,  lie  wiis  appointed  Assessor  of  Internal 
jtevenue  for  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Distrirt.  In  May,  1873,  lie  removed  to 
Jftw  York,  where  he  was  eleetcd  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
jpeMfig,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Conjrri'ss,  as  a  Itepublican. 

n  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  in  the  present  Congress. 
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HON.JAHESA.  HcKENZIE, 


gAMES  A.  McEENZIE  at  Longview,  who  reprexents  the  Second  Con- 
"  gn'ssional  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Con(rre!w  of  the  United  States, 
le  born  in  Christian  County,  in  that  State,  AugfUHt  1,  1840.  His  carlj 
education  waw  obtained  nt  the  public  grhools  and  at  Center  College,  at  Dun- 
Tille,  Kentucky. 

After  leaving  college  he  began  the  ntudy  of  law,  find  in  due  time  wa« 
admitted  to  practice.  He,  however,  subsequently  became  interested  more 
especially  in  agricultural  purauitti,  and  is  now  a  fanner. 

From  ISBT  to  1871  he  wan  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  State  Legislature. 
In  1AT3  he  was  Presidential  Elector  for  the  State  at-large,  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He  was  elected  to  tlio  Forty-flfth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
14,694  against  8,334  for  the  I{e)mblican  and  5,238  for  the  Greenback  candi- 

Mr.  McKenzio,  although  a  odmparatively  young  man  when  he  entered 
Congress,  has  demonstrated  his  fltnesn  for  the  high  position  with  whicli  his 
constituency  has  now  for  the  third  time  honored  him,  and  from  the  first  Imb 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  House. 


J'OBLIC  XEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  WILLIAM  McKIHLEY,  Jr., 

%rLLIAM  McKINLBY,  Jr.,  of  Canton,  whu  ^presents the  Beven- 
cvDth  ConjtrcH8ionHl  District  of  Oliin  in  the  NaKonnl  Hoose  ot 
IU-{>rc»Rntntivos,  wns  br)rD  at  Niles,  in  the  Stuto  of  Ohio,  on  the  28tti 
day  of  FelwTiory.  1844.  He  wan  educated  at  the  jniblic  sclioola  in  hiit  neigh- 
boriiood  until  aeventcen  yenra  of  nfre,  when  tlic  civil  war  came  on  and  he, 
liltp  so  many  young  men  who.  altliouj;h  yet  in  their  "  teens,"  illustrated  the 
Hpirit  of  patriotism  which  fn>m  Revohitiuniiry  times  lias  been  the  remarkable 
rharoctcristie  of  American  youth  when  the  flnff  of  their  country  lias  been  imper- 
iled at  home  or  nbnisd,  .ioined  the  Union  army  at  the  first  opportimity  after  it 
was  known  that  warwasincvitHlih:.  He  enlisted  as  a  privnte,  and  was  raised 
through  the  several  intervening  raiiks  until  he  was  Ca])tain  of  hia  compaDj, 
and  woa  brevet  Major  whcii  mustered  out  at  the  ex]>irati<in  of  his  ncrvice. 
After  the  war  he  studied  law.  waa  admitted  to  the  Rar,  and  from  1869  to 
1«T1  was  Prosecutinjf  Attorney  for  Stark  (bounty,  Ohio. 

lie  WHS  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  (-ongresBes,  and  wu 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Cong^es^  as  a  lie|mblicaD,  by  a  vote  of 
20,221   against    1(1, «50  for   the   Deniocralic    (^nndidate. 

Mr.  MeKinley  is  Chainiuin  of  the  Committee  on  the  Itevision  of  Luwb  in 
the  present  Congrew. 


MBMBEBa  OF  OOJSORKm. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  McLANE, 


rHB  prpHent  member  from  the  Fourtli  ('ongreHxioiiul  District  of  Mitty- 
I  lund,  i»  the  ultlcst  son  of  the  lute  Louis  McLunu  of  Delawnrc,  und  was 
born  at  Wilmington,  in  that  Sbiti!,  June  23,  1H15.  Ilia  futher,  after 
twenty  years  of  diatinguiiilied  public  service  us  lleprewntntive  in  CongresH, 
aA  Sunator,  as  MiQiMer  ti)  Greiit  Uritiiin,  as  Setretiiry  of  the  Trensury,  und 
then  UH  Secretary  of  State,  rctiriKl  from  political  life  in  18^7,  and  iK'ttlcil  in 
Maryland.  C'olontI  Allan  SIcLjiiic  of  Delaware,  tliu  grandfatbcr  of  linn.  K. 
M.  Mi'I.anf.  niiii  an  ofHccr  of  distinguished  merit  in  the  Kevnhition,  imdwnit 
tli<!  frionil  of  WaHbington,  who  honored  bin)  with  an  im]K>rtant  and  rei>)H>n- 
sible  civil  "rtici-  under  the  government  formed  in  1787,  whicb  he  retained 
until  his  di'iilh  in  1829.  Catherine  Marj-  Jlilligun,  the  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Kkelch.  a  woman  of  superior  character  and  accomplisbmcuts,  was 
the  I'ldei'l  daughter  of  Robert  and  Sally  (Jones)  Itlilligan  of  Cecil  County, 
both  of  the  oldest  and  most  hiffhly  resjieeted  families  of  Maryland.  Robert 
M.  McLune  was  placed  at  an  early  aye  at  a  noted  school  in  Wilmington,  and  in 
1837  was  sent  to  St.  Mary'aCoUege  in  Baltimore.  Two  yearn  lalcr  his  father 
took  him  to  >]urope  and  placed  him  under  an  instnictor  in  Pari».  In  that 
eily  he  atteudi'd  theclasBBH  at  Ihe  ('ollege  Bourbon,  and  enjoyed  the  friend- 
■jhipof  (!<'niTnl  Lafavettu.  who  ehiTi.''hed  an  alTeclionate  rememhninee  of  his 
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and  ha\'iDg  at  that 

cadet  at  West  Point 
time  *  Pf**"  


HJfiilhrr     IMurninjj  to  the  United  States  in  1831, 

.         pMewiuT  for  military  life,  he  was  appointed  a 

lime  *  I     ^^^j^^^.  jm-kHon,  graduating  in  July,  iy:$7,  and  was  commissioned 

l,y  i»«»n*'W  1    j^,j^^nt  in  the  First  artillery.     The  same  summer  he  joined  his 

,1  Sc*>»m    •     ^^^^^  t»t)mniand  of  his  company  in  Florida,  where  his  services 

n^^rinusfi    ^^  ^^,^,jyj»^|  tiie  commendation  of  his  brother  oflScers  of  all  grades. 

nM-nliH  «  ^     spring  ho  was  ordered  with  his  company  to  join  General  Scott 

''^^^      ^1*     >kw*  country,  Georgia,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  transferre<l 

^"     *         Iv  orgiinixed  Corps  of  Toix>grapliical  Engineers,  and  ordered  to 

to  i1m'  "*  jjjinonil  Taylor,  then  operating  in  Florida.     With  him  he  remained 

f,i|H»rf  0       ^^^  ^^^^^  yf\icn  he  joined  Captain  Canfield.  then  engaged  in  a 

****    ***      .^...v  iif  the  northern  lakes,   and  with  whom,  by  order  of  the 

nul«»'?         ^'.^^^^  j^p  ^gut  t^^  Europe  in  Januarj*,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 

{j,H*n*t«rj  «        system  of  dykes  and  drainage  in  Holland  and  Italy.     While 

{isiiint"     iiiirust  2(1  of  that  year.  Lieutenant  McLane  was  married  to  Geor- 

in  I**"**  \y^^^,^  of  David  Urquhart,  a  prominent  and  wealthy  merchant  of 

^^l^         On  his  return   he  proceeded   to   New   Orleans  with   Captain 

^'*'"*      W    Ih^^i  topographical  engineer,    for  a  military  survey   of  the 

(}i'«»'?n*      *^  ^jjj^t  (jity,  and  was  engsiged  in  similar  services  for  the  two  fol- 

■PI*|^     •  «ini     His  winters  had  l>een  passed  in  Washington,  where  he  pur- 

InwinK .  ^         ^^  j^,^|  study,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  Dis- 

'*!*'*  *f  Columbia  shortly  before  sailing  for  Europe  in  1841.     He  continued 

*"**       lies  from  that  time,  and  in  Octoljcr,  1843,  resigned  his  commission 

^1    Tnitwl  States  Army  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  tlie 

.    **f  Haltiniore.     Reared  in  the  scwiety  of  public  men  he  at  once  took  part 

1'*'^   ,  nolitieal  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  the  country.     He  actively  partici- 

*"     III  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  party  to  carrj'  Mar}- land  in  the  exciting 

I*    .j^ntial  campaign  of  1844,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  to  the 

^oxxfc  of  D<'legHtes. 

Tlie  finances  of  tlu;  State  being  at  that  time  in  an  embarrass^'d  condi- 

he  sustained  the  Gnvemor  in  his  recommendation  of  a  faithful  fulfill- 

\  oi  all  obligations.     He  also  ably  advocated  the  right  of  the  people  to 

mblc  in  sovereign  convention  and  alter  their  constitution  as  they  might 

In  the  fall  of  1847  Mr.  McLane  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth 

/vinirroSHional  District  of  Maryland.     He  warmly  defended  the  Mexican  war 

fcv  of  the  administration,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  a  j>rompt  and  for- 

jjhle  debater.     As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  he  rendered 

^dont  service  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Baltimore,  and  at  the  close  of 

Ma  second  Congressional  term,  1851,  during  which  he  had  been  Chairman 

f  that  committee,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Baltimore  City  passed  resolutions 

♦Jianking  him  for  his  efforts.     In  the  fall  of  1849  he  was  re-elected  to  Con- 

gfl  \yy  a  largely  increased  majority,  and  at  the  ex])iration  of  this  tenn  pro- 

Lodcd    to    California,    where  he  remained    actively    engaged    in    profes- 

^Qoal  business  until  the  summer  of  1852.     In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  was 
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elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  a  Presidential  Elector.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Pierce  Commissioner  to  China,  with  the  p<iwer  of  a 
minister  plenipotentiary,  and  at  the  same  time  accredited  to  Japan,  Siam, 
Corea,  and  Cochin  China.  A  naval  force  being  placed  by  the  President 
subject  to  his  control,  he  at  once  set  out  on  this  important  mission  and 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong  in  April,  1854.  His  health  suffering  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  the  peculiar  attitude  which  affairs  had  assumed  lead- 
ing him  to  consider  that  the  public  interests  did  not  longer  require  him 
to  remain  in  China,  he  requested  his  recall,  and  a  successor  being  appointed 
lie  returned  to  Baltimore.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  President  Buchanan 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  ^linistcr  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  to  which  he  proceeded,  and  April  7,  1859,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Quarez.  Affairs  in  that  country  were  then  in  a  greatly  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  Mr.  McJjane  was  empowered  with  authority  to  exer- 
cise his  own  discretion  in  many  important  particulars,  which  he  did  with 
great  wisdom,  and  negotiated  and  signed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  oiu*  citizens,  when 
the  culmination  here  of  the  difficulties  between  the  North  and  the  South 
stitisfied  him  that  further  negotiations  would  be  useless,  and  resigning  his 
mission  he  returned  to  his  family  in  Baltimore. 

He  took  part  in  the  public  discussions,  and  represented  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore in  one  or  more  State  Conventions  that  assembled  in  the  early  months 
of  1861,  adhering  with  firmness  to  the  opinions  and  principles  he  had  always 
advocated.  When  the  Legislature  met  in  May,  1801,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  what  was  considered  by  that  body  the 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  Fedenil  authorities  within  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Upon  the  rei)ort  of  this  commission  the  Legislature  foi-mally 
resolved  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  State  to  secede,  but  protested 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  war  between  the  Staies,  in  which  it  refused 
in  any  way  to  participate. 

In  the  winter  of  1863  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  AVcstern  Pacific 
railroad  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  in  course  of  the  two  following 
years  visited  Europe  several  times  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  that 
attached  to  that  engagement.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  he  was  elected  State 
Senator  for  four  years  from  January  1,  1878,  and  in  the  important  session  of 
that  year  was  one  of  the  leading  members.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  which  commenced  with  the  special  session  of 
1879.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, by  a  vote  of  15,702  against  18,540  for  the  Republican  candidate.  The 
long  experience  of  Mr.  McLane  in  public  affairs  and  his  recognized  ability 
as  a  leader  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  statesmen  of  liis  party, 
and  in  him  Maryland  takes  a  leading  ])osition  in  the  great  controversies  noT? 
at  issue  in  the  representative  halls  of  the  nation. 


,:3^  MEyorTo^i^AF 


HOH.  BENTOK  McMILLIN, 


t^wSTOS  MfMII.I.IN.  "f  I'Mthiitti;  who  reprcsfnts  the  Fourth  Con- 
fK^Lwa'iii'tl  [)i-tri't 'J  Tctitim-^.*  in  the  Conims-vf  the  I'nitwl  States, 
lH  «»''""'  '"  ^""""'  '"'"'•"O'.  K^ntiK-kT.  S^ptcniWr  11,  ]>4.).  Ho 
^umwI  »'  •'"■  I'lj'""""'  AcaiU'inv.  T(-niif-s«-p,  Hn.i  the  Kt^ntwcky 
"■Vjjty  at  I^xi'ifrt""-  Af*'-'  ■•■"vinj;  tht-  l.iiivcisity  be  n-aii  law  «nder 
J**7g_  I,.  (Jurdfiihiri;.  iiml  Hftpr  u  dill  iirfjiMRit'irj-  ciiurie.  wns  ndmitted 
^"jL  Bir  ""''  '■'""""■'I'"''''  "■'-  I'nio'i"'  "f  lii*  prori-s-iim  Ht  Colina.  Ti-mii-s- 

In  IWM  I"-  «"■■  'I'l^f'''!  t"  th<-  Hfiii-.;  i)f  Hc]jrc>«-ntntives  of  Tenms- 
Iq  iHTfl  hf  wiiH  (-iiniiniHsidnrKl  by  the  Governor  tii  treat  with  tlie 
^M  ol  K''iitu<-ky   for   tin:  piirchiiMr   of    tirritori-.      Ifc   wsk    President ial 


P>rf 


t  of  'li-' 


„i,«.ior..-.l  l.y 
■"'  Hf-  MiMilliii 


iliir  Tililcii  mill  Hirndrirks  tickpt.  id  1876.  Ilr  wuh 
lii.vnnuiT  SiM'cia!  .Iiid({i^  "f  the  Circuit  Court  in  187;. 
i-Icili-d  to  the  Forty-sixtli  Coiiirn'ss.  htiiI  wan  re-elct-titi 
CoiiKnrM,  ii.-  n  Diiiiiucntt.  by  a  vot<-  <if  13.40.1,  against 
iiioi'mlic  (-iiiiilidatf'.  Hi-  U  iiii  I'arni'M.  luiinHtaklng 
i-iii^y  Hiiil  llii-  Htatc  Ih!  has  tin-  lionor  to  ruprcBvnt,  aud 
■iipi.-. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  H.  MILLER, 


^.AMUEL  n.  MILLER,  of  Mcrctr.  who  niirrwQtB  Ihe  Twentj-NJxth 
?^  ('on^n^fRionnl  District  of  Pcnnsytvnnin  in  the  (lonfcrcxn  of  llie  United 
^t  Stutes,  was  bom  in  ('oiil  Bprin^f,  MciTcr  ('oiinty,  Penusylvaniii,  A]nil 
111.  1H40.  lie  iH  Itic  xon  of  a  farmer,  and  wiih  reared  on  n  farm,  having  the 
ailviiiitaiirc'R  of  nuighlmrliood  eonimon  xchoolti  until  lie  whh  twelve  years 
old.  At  th»l  age  he  <-ntere(I  Wcslininst<T  Collcf,T,  wlure  lie  f;raduuti-d  in 
18(H).  In  AuffUBt,  1880,  he  went  to  MadJKiin  County,  Kentneky,  whfre  lie 
t'i]^i};e<l  in  tencliing  uutil  A|)ril,  1801,  when  he  returned  north. 

In  tint  fail  of  1801  he  inirchased  the  Mrrrtr  DeKimtrh,  then  and  now  the 
I'-iiiling  Republican  newnpaper  in  the  county,  and  ciintnilled  it  until  1870. 
Willie  publishing  that  pa)«r  he  coinmciiced  reading  law  under  lion.  Samuel 
Grifiith,  of  Mercer,  and  began  the  iirnctire  of  liiw  jirofession  in  18T0,  forming 
a  [iiirtnerKhip  with  Hon.  A.  McDcmott,  whicli  continued  until  January, 
tain.  Since  1863  he  lias  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  in  the 
county,  j)artici})ating  in  every  imjMirtant  c^mjiiiign,  and  addreHxin^;  meetings 
in  almost  every  nchool  district  in  the  county.  IIu  never  held  public  office 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress.  Mercer  County  had  not  had  il  Ke])ub- 
liean  Representative  in  Congress  since  1861,  and  after  a  jirotrocted  contest 
Mr.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  CongreHH,  as  a  Republican, 
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HON.  FREDERICK  MILES, 


4REDERICK  MILES,  of  Chnpinvillc,  who  rcpreflcnls  tlie  Fourtb  Con- 
(rrpwional  IHirtrift  of  Connccticiif  in  the  Congrejw  of  the  United 
States,  waH  first  elected  a  member  of  that  bmly  in  1878,  cairj-ing  the 
distrirrt  by  a  jilurnlity  vote  of  1,170.  For  yearn  thut  tlistrict  hod  l>een  a 
Dcniocrutii^  xtronfrliold,  nnd  toiinted  on  nx  fertain  for  that  party  at  cvcrj 
Congressional  election.  Tlie  cluiice  of  Mr.  5Iilen  wan  conceded  to  be  the 
rcxult  of  hia  pi^rsonal  ])i>pulartly,  whici)  hir  had  CHtublished  throughout 
vcittem  GonnccticHt,  by  nn  honest  aiid  brilliant  business  career.  Frcdcriclt 
Miles  was  bom  at  Goshen,  Litchfield  Pounty,  Dccembi;r  IS,  1815,  and 
received  n  common  school  and  academic  education.  His  father,  Auguatus 
Miles,  -was  »  i>roniincnt  citizen  of  the  tnwii.  and  served  in  both  branches  of 
the  State  IjCgislatiirc.  The  family  is  tmeed  l>ack  to  Richmond  Miles,  who 
landed  in  Boston  in  IO!W,  and  was  one  of  the  origiiiaL  si'ttlers  of  New  Haven. 
Yonng  Miles,  the  present  C'ongreWFnian,  cnj^gcd  in  bitsinew  at  New  Haven 
in  1633,  commencing  as  a  elerk  in  a  dry  g<iods  honsc.  But  after  remaining 
there  sijmeivhnt  over  a  yriir,  he  returned  to  Goshen  and  entered  upon  a 
elerksliip  in  his  father's  ntore.  In  1838  lie  became  a  partner  with  his  father, 
and  remained  in  biisiiiess  until  1837.  For  the  past  nineteen  years  he  hu 
carried  on  the  iron  business  at  Copake,  Columbia  County,  New  York. 
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For  a  long  period  lie  iKjrsistently  declined  i>oliticiil  office,  it  being  a 
fixed  ])rincii)le  with  him  not  to  accept  any  poHition  to  whicli  he  could  not 
devote  all  the  time  necessary  for  the  i>efformance  of  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. With  his  business  incTcasing  from  year  to  year,  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  the  time  for  ])olitics;  and  though  office  was  open  to  him  at  anytime 
that  he  would  accept  it,  ho  Hteadily  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  friends 
in  that  direction.  In  1877,  aft«r  the  most  urgent  requests  from  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Seventeenth  Senatorial  District,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  State  Senator,  which  hiwl  l)een  tendered  him  by  acclamation. 
He  was  elected  and  took  liis  seat  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1878. 
Mr.  Miles  served  in  the  Senate  until  February  27,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  National  Congress.  The  day  after  his  resignation.  Senator 
Gilbert  "NV.  Phillips  offered  the  following  resolution,  whicli  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  ordered  recorded  on  the  journal: 

Resolved^  That  wo  regret  for  ourselves  the  neceulty  which  has  compelled  tlie 
linn.  Krcfiorick  Miles,  Senator  from  the  Seventeenth  District,  to  renign  his  Hcat  in  thi.n 
1)«Miv,  :in(l  that  we  lierebv  cordiallv  nsmiro  him  of  our  confidence  and  esteem,  witli  the 
liope  th:it  nbuudnnt  prosperity  and  happiue.>»  may  attend  him  through  life. 

"With  high  eulogies  from  his  Senatorial  associates,  irrespective  of  i>arty, 
Mr.  Miles  left  his  place  in  the  Connecticut  Senate  to  assume  the  duties  of  a 
larger  sphere  of  activity  at  the  National  Capitol.  His  career  in  that  body 
has  been  thoroughly  creditable  and  dignified.  While  not  an  active  partici- 
pant in  debate,  he  has  beey  a  hard  worker  in  the  committee  rooms,  and  his 
votes  have  always  l>een  on  the  right  side.  He  believes  in  a  tariff  that  shall 
ensure  protection  to  American  workingmen  against  the  competition  of 
j)oorly  paid  ft)rc;ign  laborers,  whose  products  can  be  im|)orted  and  sold  here 
under  the  cost  of  our  own  goods.  He  is  also  j)erfectly  sound  on  the  finan- 
cial (juestion,  and  is  opposed  to  all  legislation  that  may  impair  the  financial 
credit  of  the  United  States. 

While  at  Washington  he  ha.s  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  interests 
of  his  constituents.  Congressman  Miles  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
his  District.  His  intelligence,  courtesy,  and  manliness  towards  every  cme 
with  whom  he  conies  in  contact,  and  his  fidelity  in  places  of  public  trust 
entitle  him  to  the  good  name  and  honest  fame  he  now  enjoys. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  C-ongress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  18. 1G8,  against  17,034  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  ROGER  Q.  MILLS, 

or  TEXAS. 


OGER  Q.  MHiLS,  of  Corsicana,  represc>nts  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Texas  in  the  National  Congress.  He  was  elected  to  the 
*♦  ^  Forty-third,  Forty-f<mrth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
80,087,  against  17,967  for  the  Greenback  candidate. 
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HON.  HERNANDO  DeSOTO  MONEY, 


a  ERNANDO  DkSOTO  MONEY  of  Wlnonn,  who  represents  the  Thirt 
n  Congrewiionul  Diwlrict  of  Missiisijipi  in  the  Nntionul  House  of  Bep- 
R-ientntivcB,  was  born  in  IIiilmcH  County  in  that  State,  August  86, 
1831).  He  obtninLtl  his  early  otIiK-ution  at  the  public  schools  aad  at  the 
University  of  Mi^saippi,  after  wliicli  he  xtudicd  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bnr, 

Ilii  sul)se()i]cnlly  adopted  the  profcssirm  of  nn  Editor,  and  has  since 
made  that  his  prineipal  biiKiiic^^n.  ■  lie  was  tierttd  to  tiie  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth,  ond  Forty-sistli  Coufrresiw'ii,  and  was  re-eleeted  to  tlie  Forty- 
Kcventh  Coneress,  ns  n  Dumoorat,  by  ii  vote  <if  11,733  iisainst  3,700  for  his 
Grecnbnelc  eom|M'titiir,  Mr,  Money  i»  a  ponsislcnt  parly-man,  believing 
t1iiirotit;hty  in  the  principles  of  the  orf;nni/jitii>n  which  has  now  bonored 
him  with  four  suceessivu  elections  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Dur- 
ing his  inil)lic  services  lie  has  fiiithfiilly  cared  for  tlie  interests  of  his  couati- 
tucncy,  and  nt  the  Hamo  time  hao  sought  to  pnimotc  tlie  welfare  of  the  Btate 
and  the  Nation.  Heiiift  still  eotnimmtively  yoiiiit,'.  he  niny  well  look  for- 
ward to  a  loaj;  ]>eriod  of  usefulnubS  and  honor  in  the  scrvive  of  his  feUow- 
citizeoB. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  MOORE, 


%ILLIAM  ROBERT  MOORE  of  Memphia,  who  represents  the  Tenth 
\  Congressional  District  of  TenDeasco  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  waa  bom  in  Iluntaville,  Alabama,  Marcli  28,  1830.  His 
parents  and  their  ancestors,  for  a  period  extending  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ye«rs,  lived  in  or  near  the  towns  of  Lynchburg,  Scottsvillo,  Fredericks- 
burg, nnd  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  and  as  far  baclt  as  traceable,  have  always 
been  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  When  he  wan  six 
months  old,  his  father  died  in  Iluntsvillc,  leaving  a  widow  with  two  Utile 
children,  of  whom  William  was  two  and  a  half  years  the  younger.  Witliout 
means  or  the  friends  whom  fortune  always  brings,  the  widowed  mother  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  in  the  same  year,  and  located  near  Beech  Grove,  in 
Coffee  County,  and  there  remained  till  her  marriage  with  the  late  John 
M.  Watkins,  whose  beautiful  estate  twelve  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  has 
been  the  family  residence  for  over  forty  years. 

Here  William  l>egan  the  life  in  which  ever  since  he  has  been  no  actively 
engaged.  Tlic  facilities  for  education  in  that  once  remote  locality  were 
poor  and,  indeed,  a  matter  of  secondary  concern;  therefore  young  Moore 
was  required  to  labor,  spending  only  the  odd  and  rainy  days  at  the  free 
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-i-.uJsw"  in  the  brief  intervals  that  (|uickly  absorbed 
•    •   ;  "'l,,p..r-i::on#  for  that  purpose. 

'■  '  ■    ' ^  ^i^  kU  tennine<l  to  strike  out  for  liiniself,  and  with 

^  I- r^l  uiK>n  a  clerkship,  fifteen  miles  from  home,  at 

•    "      ^         .,.^  with  a  worthy  country  merchant,  whose  whole 

':  uB^ior  his  control,  to^jjether  with  that  of  the   Post- 

N-ih  ho  cauffht  of  Nashville,  wlien  (Irivintjj  there  to 


x»  heanl  his  simple  story  and  hired  him  for  |150.00  \yQr 

\ti  w»i*  a  larjrc  salar}'.     In  this  occupation  the  next  ten  year8 

.*•    • '**  .     •ii*ii«»  to  his  ust*fulness,  his  wages  bein^  increased  annually, 

•    *   ^'^    *    ^   ^if  which  he  carefully  saved  a  reasonable  surplus  for  future 

>^    '''^    **'    ^jiin'cs  at   the  end  of  this  period,  turned  his  attention  to 

'***-^     *  ■  ^     wliosc  larger  activities  he  had  been  fitting  himself  by  careful 

V*   ^  '*      *  ^j^.|^'ation  of  the  machinery  of  tnide.     lie  removed  there  in 

*-^^''*^  ,  N*-ain«^.  two  years  later,  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  S.  B.  Chit- 

>"^  *^    .       -piie  death  of  a  leading  southern  merchant  was  the  occasion 

t-*^"     .   r  offer  to  Mr.  Moore  to  accept  partnership  three  years  later  in  the 

-»  *  ^**.  ». » therefore  gave  up  his  interest  in  New  York,  and  fonned  a  new 

"'••*•  *".  ^    jjj  )[omphis,  removing  to  that  city  in  1859,  where,  as  a  successful 

''^r^lo  iiion-hrtnt,  he  has  since  resided. 

*^'*^       after  this  change  in  his  home  and  business,  the  mutterings  of  war 

K.*:inl  throughout  the  South.     Mr.  Moore  had  given  little  attention  to 

*'^'      but  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  slavery  and  secession,  and  living 

^"^^    r'the  disciples  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  it  would  not  have  lK*en  strange  if 

^'^K   1  vielded  obedience  to  these  i)olitical  heresies.     But  this  he  never  did. 

rh  adhering  to  the  Clay  and  Webster  schools  of  politics,  his  anxiety 

rn»Ht  as  to  the  side  he  ought  to  espouse  at  this  juncture.     The  Southern 

*        were  unanimous  in  advocating  secession ;  every  kind  of  outrage  to 

\\|    men  was  coimtenanced ;  friends,  kindred,  and  neighbors  wert^  becom- 

.   ,  jjgunionists;  the  tide  was  well-nigh  irresistible,  still  he  never  yielded. 

The  conspicuous  position  in  which  these  views  placed  him,  led  to  his 
-*ndidacy,  during  the  days  of  reconstruction,  for  a  seat  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature.    Through  the  nt?glect  of  one  of  the  candidates  to  take  the  required 
jjj  of  loyalty,  which  was  discovered  after  his  election,  Mr.  Moore  took 
his  seat,  btring  the  rightful  claimant,  having  received  the  next  highest  num- 
iw»r  of  votes.     But  instead  of  retaining  the  office,  he  immediately  resigned, 
god  asked  for  a  new  election,  that  the  candidate  wiio,  through  carelessness, 
had  omitted  to  take  the  recpiisite  oath,  might  have  what  Mr.  Moore  consid- 
ered his  just  position.     He  would  not  take  advantage  of  even  a  lawful 

aty. 
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For  tlic  hiAt  fifteen  years,  probably  no  laudable  enteq)ri8e  has  been  put 
forward  in  the  city  which  he  makes  his  home,  but  has  received  his  aid  and 
co-operation;  but  when,  in  the  Autumn  of  1880,  his  nomination,  by  the 
Republican  party,  for  Congress  was  announced,  no  one  was  more  surprised 
than  himself. 

Thou«j:h  imprepared  for  the  step  and  not  desirous  of  having  his  name 
presented,  after  a  week's  deliberation,  as  to  the  advisability  of  leaving  hia 
commercial  and  private  interests  for  public  life,  he  accepted  the  nomination. 

A  most  vigorous  campaign  followed,  in  which  he  was  attacked  with 
great  bitterness,  by  the  leading  Democratic  newspapers  of  his  district,  and 
assailed  in  scurrilous  articles  of  all  kinds.  But  his  final  election,  by  a  large 
majority,  over  the  most  iwpular  Democrat  in  Western  Tennessee,  estab- 
lished the  position  which  his  party  gave  him  as  their  chosen  leader.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
11,844,  against  10,998  for  his  Democratic  opponent.  As  Representative  he 
still  holds  the  confidence  of  his  constituency,  and  labors  with  his  accus- 
tomed fidelity,  for  the  best  interests  of  those  whom  he  serves. 


.<5o 


"^3^^^ 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  MOREY 

JENRY  L.  MOREY,  of  Hamilton,  who  represents  the  Third  Congresa- 
T  ional  District  of  Ohio  in  tlie  National  OongresH,  wtis  born  April  8, 
'  1641,  OD  a  fnrin  in  Milford  Township,  Butler,  County,  Ohio.  His 
father,  "William  Morey,  was  a  native  of  Stcubca  County,  New  York,  and 
went  early  to  Ohio,  and  settled  iu  the  Seven  Mile  Valley,  where  he  a|>entliis 
life  as  a  mercliunt  and  farmer,  and  died  in  the  year  1872,  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  71,  respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  mother.  Derexa 
Morey,  nei  Whitcomb,  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  sister  of  the  Whitcomlw 
who  settled  in  the  Wabash,  and  a  cousin  of  Sonntor  and  Governor  Whit- 
comb of  Indiana. 

William  and  Derexa  Morey  lived  together  nearly  fifty  years  (Derexa 
dying  in  1877)  and  were  the  parents  ot  fourteen  children,  ten  of  whom  are 
still  living,  the  subje<-t  ot  tliis  sketch  being  next  to  the  youngest  living. 
Henry  L.  Slorcy  lived  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  lie  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  he  entered  Morning  SunAcailemy,  in  Preble  County.  Ohio.  There 
he  remained  two  years  and  then  entered  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  being  then  in 
the  senior  class  and  iu  the  20th  year  ot  his  xv^c.  He  joined  the  Univcrwty 
Rifles  the  day  after  Port  Sumter  was  fired  u|ion.     This  was  a  company 
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organized  among  the  Btudents  of  the  University,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Ozra  J.  Wood,  joined  itself  to  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Regiment,  and 
did  active  campaign  work  in  West  Virginia  during  the  three  months  ser- 
vice. After  his  return  from  the  three  months  service  he  assisted  in  recruit- 
ing the  Seventy-fifth  Ohio  volunteer  infantry  in  Wyoming,  in  that  State, 
upon  its  organization  was  elected  a  Second  Lieutenant  and  served  with  his 
regiment  through  the  entire  three  years'  service,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
McDowell,  West  Virginia,  Cedar  Mountain,  Cross  Keys,  Second  Bull  Run, 
Chancellorsville,  Siege  of  Charleston  and  Fort  Sumter  under  General  Quincy 
R.  Gilmore,  and  the  campaigns  of  General  Hatch  in  Florida,  and  was  suc- 
cessively promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  being  the  senior  Cap- 
tain of  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  return  of  peace  he  engaged  for  a  year  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  then  studied  law,  graduating  at  the  Indianapolis  Law-School,  and  in 
18G7  commenced  the  practice  of  his  prof ession  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  where  he 
now  resides  and  is  still  a  practiciDg  lawyer. 

He  has  always  been  a  Republican  in  politics.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
City  Solicitor  of  Hamilton.  He  was  afterwards  re-elected  to  the  same  office 
for  a  full  term.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney 
of  Butler  County,  Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  of 
Ohio,  but  was  defeated.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  18,863  against  17,835  for  his  competitors. 

Mr.  Morey  has  been  twice  married,  first  to  Mary  M.  Campbell,  and  after 
her  death  to  Ella  R.  Campbell  (with  whom  he  now  lives),  both  being  daugh- 
ters of  Hon.  William  L.  Campbell  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  MORRISON, 

or  ILLINOIS. 

ILLIAM  R.  MORRISON,  of  Waterloo,  who  represents  the  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  in  tliat  State,  September 
14,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  at  McKendree  Col- 
lege, Illinois.  Having  completed  his  classical  course  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  and,  after  due  prejMiration,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  was 
subsequently  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Then  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  during  four  terms,  in  one  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  that  Ixnly. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth, 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  16,950  against  15,986  for  the  Republican 
candidate. 


.(iit/f  jfi*.vcrroi;.ir 


HON.  LEOPOLD  MORSE, 


fulpOI'D  MOUSE  of  Boston,  whi.  rciircscnts  ihc  Fourth  CongresRional 
rXmrif't  of  MasHKlmsPttH  in  the  CimKrt-ss  of  the  I'nitud  States,  was 
liini  <rt  ffi»cli<'nl'*"i''"i  Buvuria,    AiijfUHt    15,   isai.      He  recoivwl  a 
'   ID  wh"o'  c'liH'iition  in  liir<  niitive  ciiuiilry,  but  emigrutpd  to  Amcripn 
*"  i*hi'  W" y'  'l"!'^  younp.  and  licrp  (■iiffa(;fd  in mcrcuutilc  life.      Ht  has 
•*"   l^„a  Dt'lttnitc  to  Xutioniil  Ih-niooratit  Conventions.     He  wa-s  twice 
'V^ijilulo  for  Con;,Tess  in   tlie  (iistrict   which  he  now  representB.  againiit 
^_^  tdiinnel  Hooiht.     He  wits  elected  to  tlie  Forty-flfth  and  Forty-sixtli 
V^i— —lew.  and  re-electnl  to  tJie  Forty -seventh  Conjrrcss.  as  a  Democrat. 
'      Ifr.  Mor!«  ^eIl^(^sentH  a  district   wliich  is  itelieved  to  be  Republican  by  a 
^^grable  majority  on  a  strict  jmrty  vote,  but  his  course  in  (lublic  life  has 
b«a  ch»racteri7e<l  by  such  <-ijii<erviiti--iii  iind  candor  on  ijuestions  of  public 
^gteAt  oinA  his  demeanor  ko  fiurtecni!"  und  considerate  toward  liis  eonMitu- 
hL  eipceially  wlicn  any  of  them  linvc  souftht  to  urnil  them^ielve:^  of  any 
.  f^fination  'ir  wrvice  he  mijrht  render  thirm  when  in  Wa»hin(rton.  tliat  liia 
ilarity  has  seemed  for  the  time  being  to  subordinate  party  feeiingg  and 


pop"' 

,g.«lect  liini  to  his  xeat. 
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HON.  LEVI  P.  HORTOK, 


»EVI  P.  MORTON,  Envoy  Extraor<Iiniiry  snd  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
r>f  (he  United  Stntfs  to  the  Repulilic  of  Franee,  is  a  non  of  the  late 
Rov.  Daniel  Morton,  and  wan  bom  in  Slioreliam,  Vermont,  Ma;  16, 
1824.  Ilia  first  ancestor  in  the  United  States  was  Gforffe  Morton,  one  of 
tile  Puritan  Pathere,  who  landwl  at  Plymoiitli,  New  England,  in  1828.      ^ 

Mr.  Morton  be^ran  life  in  a  country  store  at  16  years  of  age,  and  wqb 
niHd<;  a  |iartncr  by  his  employer  in  Hanover  before  lie  was  twcnly-one  years 
of  age.  lie  removed  to  Boston  in  1849,  where,  without  eapital  or  influen- 
tial friends,  he  was  admitle<]  as  a  [lartner  to  one  of  the  largest  mercantile 
firms  in  America.  He  remo^-ed  to  New  Torlt  in  1854,  where  he  continued 
in  mercantile  business  until  1883,  when  he  founded  the  now  well-known 
hanking-liouses  of  Morton.  Bliss  &  Co..  New  York,  and  Horton,  Rose  &  Co., 
London.  In  1878  he  was  elected  from  the  Eleventh  District  of  New  York  by  a 
majority  of  over  7,000,  and  re-elected  ns  a  Republican  in  1880. 

He  resigned  as  a,  meml>er  of  Congress  to  newpf  the  mission  to  France, 
tendered  him  by  President  Garfield,  and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  in  March,  1881.  In  May  of  the  some  year  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Commissi  oner- General  t^i  the  Paris  International  Exhibition  of 
Electricity,  and  in  July,  1881,  Dartmouth  College  honored  him  with  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 
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HON  JAMES  MOSGROVE, 

[f  AMSS  MOSGROVE    who  represents  the  Twenly-fiflh  ConfrrcstDonal 
'  Distnct  of  PennHjIvania  m  the  National  Houne  of  Represent  at  ivcs,  is 
of  Irish  descent.     He  waa  bom  in  Kittanning,  Armstrong  County, 
Pennsylvania,  June  14,  1833. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  engaged  in  the  iron  business,  accepting  the  jiosi- 
tidn  of  clerk  at  tlie  "  Butfalo  Furnace  "  in  hia  native  County.  Combining  a 
well-regulated  and  line  biifiness  capacity  with  integrity  and  perseverance, 
he  at  once  commanded  the  respect  and  cnnlidcucc  of  bis  employers,  and  the 
management  of  the  furnace  waa  soon  placed  in  his  hands, 

.  He  next  entered  into  a  jmrtncrsliip  with  bis  brotbcr-in-law,  the  late 
James  E.  Brown  of  Kittanning,  and  l>ecame  part  owner  and  active  manager 
of  "Pine  Creek  furnace,"  in  Armstrong  County,  which  ]H)8ition  he  held 
from  1641:  to  1880,  passing  through  all  the  different  phases  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  iron  business  during  that  long  ])criod  of  thirty-live  years.  He  has 
also  been  an  oil  producer. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  by  the  Iicst  men  in  Armstrong  Coimty,  and  by 
all  those  who  know  him  best,  that  Mr.  Mosgrovc's  sujicrior  as  a  practical 
business  man  cannot  be  found  in  the  district  which  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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He  is  now  largely  interested  in  the  business  affairs  of  that  County, 
being  President  of  the  Kittanning  Iron  works,  and  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Kittanning.  In  ])olitics  he  has  alwa^'s  been  a  Democrat. 
He  accepted  the  nomination  of  the  Greenback  party  in  1878,  when  it  was 
tendered  to  him,  not  because  he  had  abandoned  any  of  his  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, but  because  he  had  for  years  advocated  the  financial  doctrines  of  the 
Greenback  party.  In  that  campaign  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket,  but 
was  defeated  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Democrat*  to  endorse  his 
nomination,  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  they  would  do.  He  never 
sought  a  political  office  in  his  life,  and  he  furnishes  a  notable  example  of 
the  office  seeking  the  man,  instead  of  the  man  seeking  the  office. 

In  1880  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  both  the  Democratic  and 
Greenback  parties,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  was  elected  by 
a  majority  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  votes  over  his  comj>etitor. 

Mr.  ^losgrove  hiis  the  ability,  intelligence,  and  experience  to  make  a 
very  efficient  and  useful  member  of  Congresss. 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  MOULTON, 

or   ILLINOIS. 

AMUEL  W.  MOULTON,  of  Shelbyville,  represents  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
.,  gressional  Distri(!t  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
^T  He  was  born  at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  January  20,  1822.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  after  which  he  went  South,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years,  and  in  1845  removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  after  which  he  practiced  at  Shelbyville. 
Fn)m  1852  to  1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
that  State.  In  1857  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Buchanan  ticket. 
From  1851)  to  1864  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  there.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  was  again  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  jis  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,363,  against  16,810 
for  the  Republican-Greenback  ticket. 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  MULDROW, 


^ENRY  LOWNDES  MULDROW,  of  Starkville,  represents  the  First 
I  Congressional  District  of  Miasissipjii  in  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
Stntfs.  He  was  l>orn  in  Lowndes  County,  in  that  State.  He  is  a 
^aduate  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  wliere  in  18SG  the  degree  of 
A.B.,  and  in  1858  that  of  L.B.,  were  conferred  upon  him.  In  1859  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  as  Attorney  and  Solicitor,  and  still  attends  to  the  business 
of  his  profession.  When  in  18Q1  liostilitiea  broke  out  between  the  North 
and  South,  lie  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  held  various  positions  in 
the  line,  serving  throughout  tlie  war  and  surrendering  at  Forsyth,  Georgia, 
as  a  Colonel  of  Cavalry.  From  1860  to  1871  he  was  District  Attorney  for 
the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Mi3fiia,<ii|ipi,  In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 
'State  Legislature.  lie  was  elected  to  tlie  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  14,450.  against  3,838  for  the  Republican,  and  1,058  for  the 
Greenbnck  Candidate,  Sir.  Muldrow  was  a  pullant  soldier,  and  whether  at 
home,  on  the  field  ot  battle,  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  faithfully  seeks  to 
accomplish  whatever  be  deems  just  and  right. 
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HON.  THOMPSON  H.  MURCH, 


OapIIOMPSON  H.  MURCH,  al  Rm'kl.imi.  rci)retu?nta  the  Fifth  Conjures- 
^f  1  aional  District  of  Mninc  in  the  Niilionnl  House  of  Rcprcsi^ntativos. 
t'^  He  vias  l)oni  at  Hamt>dFu,  Pcnol)srot  Coiinly,  in  thiit  Stnte,  March 
29,  1838.  He  WBB  dependent  on  the  commou  nehoola  fur  liia  education,  and 
avniled  himself  of  tlielr  advantafies  until  tlie  attntctions  of  a  Bailor's  life 
withdrew  him  from  his  studies  and  engageil  him  on  board  of  a  Hliip  Iwiuid 
on  a  voyage  at  sea. 

Tliis  was  the  bcjrinninfr  of  the  seafaring  ]>criod  of  his  life,  wliiuh 
continued  throiigh  a  greater  part  of  his  youthful  days.  Becoming 
satisfied  with  his  experience  in  the  role  of  Jack  Tar,  lie  conchided  an 
arrangement  whereby  he  would  have  his  future  employment  on  temi  ,tirma, 
and  from  that  time  for  eighteen  years  worked,  as  an  apprcntiec,  journey- 
man, foreman,  and  contractor,  at  the  trade  of  a  stone -cutter.  In  18TT  he 
became  editor  and  publisher  of  "Tlie  Granite-Cutter'nlntemationalJounial." 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Conffrewi,  and  re-elected  to  tho  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  "  Greenback-Lalxir  Reformer,"  by  a  vote  of  14,912, 
against  13,077  for  the  Republican  Candidate. 
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HOK.  WILLIAM  MUTCHLER, 

|ILLIAM  MUTCHLER,  of  Euston,  who  rqirescnts  the  Tenlh  Con- 
gressionnl  District  of  Pcnnaylviiuiii  in  the  Niitional  Housi'  of  Rep- 
rfsentntivps,  was  bom  in  Noillinmploii  County,  in  tliBt  Stute,  De- 
cemlxT  21,  1831. 

Ilia  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  jiublic  sclioota  and  academies 
in  liis  neighlx>rIiood,  after  the  coniiilction  of  whicli  he  lieffnn  to  read 
hiw,  iind  hnv-ing  thoroughly  prepared  iiimwlf  for  the  profe»sion,  Was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  hia  native  Stnte  iinil  commeticiKl  pnictice.  In  1B60 
he  was  elected  to  t)ie  office  of  Prolhonotary  of  his  native  county,  anil  was 
re-elected  to  that  position  in  1863. 

In  March,  1807,  he  was  ap]>ointcd  to  the  offiee  of  Assessor  of  Internal 
Revenue  Ijy  President  Johnson,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that  cajMicity  for 
a  period  of  upwanis  of  two  years.  In  ISOO-TO  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  elected  lo  the  Forty-fourth  Congrcas,  and  served  in  that  body 
throughout  the  term,  with  lionortu  himself  and  eminent  sutiNfaction  to  hb 
constituency  and  party,  lie  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as 
ft  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  21,1104,  againiit  13,32Q  for  the  Republican  Can- 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  NEAL, 


JBNRT  8.  NEAL,  of  ImntoD,  who  represents  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
T  Kional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Natiunnl  Ilouae  of  RcpresentnttvcH,  was 
'  born  at  GaHi|)oliH,  Ohior  August  35,  1828.  His  fatlier  was  imrn  in 
the  year  1800,  on  the  bank-i  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  where  the  city  of  Park- 
eraburg,  West  Virginia,  now  stnnOo,  and  was  one  of  the  O'Neills  of  Ireland. 
On  his  mothcr'a  Hide,  Henry's  parentage  was  of  old  English  extraction — her 
maiden  name  being  Ljdia  Safford.  of  the  Saffords  whose  ancestry  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  in  the  year  1041,  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  three  brothers,  of  the  O'Neill  family,  who  first  carao 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  this  country.  About  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  here,  the  family  of  that  brother  from 
whom  Henry  is  a  direct  descendant  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots; 
while  the  families  of  the  two  other  brothers  adhered  to  that  of  the  Tories. 
So  incensed  was  Henry's  ancestor  fit  the  course  pursued  by  his  brothers  in 
this  particular,  that  he  changed  his  name  thcreaftemards,  dropping  the  0', 
ftnil  spelling  the  remainder  of  the  name  N-e-a-l.  instead  of  N-e-t-l-l;  hence 
the  present  orthography  of  the  Congressman's  name,  as  above  seen. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  common  schools  of  hia  county,  Henry 
was  placed  at  a  select  classical  school  in  hie  natiTe  town,  then  taught  hy 
32 
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the  Rev.  John  H.  Pnitt,  A.M.,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  junior  class  of  Marietta  College,  Ohio, 
where  two  years  later  he  graduated,  *'  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  member 
of  the  class,'*  as  he  once  expressed  it. 

After  graduating,  his  father  being  in  moderate  circumstances,  Heniy 
was  obliged  to  help  him  in  his  mercantile  business.  lie  therefore  gave  his 
assistance  to  his  father  in  the  day-time,  and  studied  law  evenings.  When 
he  had  pursued  his  legal  studit's  for  a  ])eriod  of  about  three  years,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  In  the  fall  of  18/51  he  removed  to  Ironton,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside  and  practice  his  profession.  After  confining 
himself  to  the  practice  of  law  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Ohio  State  Senate,  and  there  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  most  important  questions  coming  under  the  consideration  of  that  body. 
In  1863  he  was  re-elected.  During  both  terms  of  his  senatorship  lie  served 
on  the  *' Judiciary  (.'ommittee."  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  Consul  to  the  City  of  Lisbon,  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  He  removed 
with  his  family  to  that  place  in  the  early  part  of  July  of  that  year.  He 
continued  in  charge  of  that  Consulate  until  the  first  of  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  resident  at  that 
court,  Mr.  Neal  was  given  the  full  charge  of  the  American  Legation  there. 
He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  ])osition  until  the  first  of  July, 
1870,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  America.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  J.  Bancroft  Davis,  upon  the  occasion  of  accepting  Mr.  NeaPs  resigna- 
tion, wrote  him  a  very  commendatory  and  gratifying  letter,  thanking  him 
for  his  able  and  intelligent  performance  of  duties  during  all  his  services  as 
Consul  and  Charge  D'  Affairen  at  that  Port. 

LTpon  reaching  home  again,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Ironton.  In  May,  1871,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Columbus 
Delano,  appointed  him  Chairman  of  a  commission  whose  duty  was  to  go 
among  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  and  make  investigation  of 
alleged  frauds  sup])()sod  to  have  been  committed  against  the  Government 
under  treaties  with  those  tribes.  One  of  the  results  of  that  investigation 
was  a  rei)()rt  of  that  commission,  which  has  become  standard  authority  in 
the  Interior  Dei)artment  upon  all  questions  to  which  its  duties  related. 
Another  result,  attributable  to  the  labors  of  that  commission,  was  the  recla- 
mation of  thousjuids  of  acTcs  of  valuable  timber  lands  for  the  Government. 

In  April,  1873,  Mr.  Neal  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ccmstitutional 
Convention  of  Ohio,  and  therein  was  made  a  member  of  the  *' Judicial  Com- 
mittee,'' was  also  made  Chairman  of  the  ''Committee  on  the  Executive 
Department,"  and  was  otherwise  i)rominent  and  influential  in  the  delil)era- 
tions  and  discussions  of  that  bodv. 

In  1870  he  was  elected  to  Congi-ess  from  the  same  district  which  he 
now  represents,  was  re-elected  in  1878.  and  again  in  1880,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, receiving  at  his  last  election  a  vote  of  17,218,  against  15,080  for  his 
Democratic  com|)etitor.     During  his  first  Congressional  term  he  served  on 
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the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  as  a  sub-committee  personally  prepared  a 
valuable  report  concerning  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  settlement 
by  white  persons.  During  the  same  term  he  made  able  speeches  upon  ques- 
tions concerning  the  ^*  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service;''  in  favor  of  the 
**  Protective  Tariff; "  also  in  favor  of  the  *'  Christianization  and  Civilization 
of  the  Indians."  In  his  second  Congressional  term  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  he  performed  a  great 
amount  of  hard  labor — that  being  always  known  as  a  committee  upon  which 
devolves  many  resjwnsible  and  onerous  duties.  In  the  present  Congress  he 
is  chairman  of  the  last-named  committee. 

The  principal  industry  of  the  district  represented  by  Mr.  Neal  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  various  forms. 

In  1861  he  was  married  to  Mary  J.  Campbell,  daughter  of  John  Camp- 
bell, Esq.,  of  Ironton,  the  most  extensive  iron  manufacturer  in  southern 
Ohio,  and  from  that  union  two  daughters  have  been  born  and  are  now 
living: 

The  varied  attainments  of  Mr.  Ncal,  his  sterling  integrity  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  combine  to  make  him  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trustworthy  of  those  upon  whom  the  people  are  willing  to  confer  their 
highest  honors. 


HON.  MICHAEL  S.  NOLAN, 

or  KKW  TOBK. 

ICHAEL  8.  NOLAN,  of  Albany,  represents  the  Sixteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
^He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh'  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  19,176,  against  16,974  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


M 
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HOK.  AMASA  NORCROSS, 

HAHA  NORCROSS,  of  Fitthburg,  who  rcprewnta  the  Tenth  Congres- 
Hltiiiiil  District  of  MossAchusetts  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
'^i  *  wiin  lK>rn  in  Rindge,  New  Hampshire,  January  26,  1824.  His  father, 
l>uiiti>l  NiiritroBS,  w>ls  a  farmer  in  New  Ham])shire,  and  was  the  grandson  of 
.li-uiiiiiiili  Norcross,  the  immigrant  anfealor  of  the  family,  who  arrived  in 
iliU  rtmiitry  in  ttie  year  1643,  and  settled  at  Watcrtown,  Massachusetts. 
|tiiiili<l  Norcross  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  a  large  land-holder,  and 
Uio  liw'iinibcnt  of  many  olRccs  of  honor  and  trust.  His  wife,  nei  Mary  Jones, 
HHH  nl*"  ft  native  of  New  Hampshire.  Amasa  Norcross  received  an  excellent 
iii'iidcniie  education,  first  in  the  academy  of  liis  native  town,  and  sut>se- 
t|ii(<iitly  in  a  similar  institution  at  New  I])swich,  New  Ttampshire.  Select- 
ing the  profession  of  law,  in  1844  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  the 
Hull.  Nathaniel  Wood,  of  Fitcliburg,  and  in  1847  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Hlui'C  that  time  he  has  pursued  his  professional  labors  in  the  city  where  he 
iiiiw  resides.  He  is  to-day  the  senior  member  of  the  Fitcliburg  Bar,  and  for 
many  years  he  has  been  a  recognized  leader  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  that 
Miction  of  the  State. 

In  1858,  1859,  and  1862  Mr.  Norcross  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
Htts  House  of  Representatives,  having  been  elected  thereto  on  the  Republi- 
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can  ticket.  In  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Probate  and 
Chancery,  of  which  Governor  Andrew,  then  a  member  of  the  House,  was 
Chairman;  and  in  1850  and  1862  he  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  the  session  of  1859  Mr.  Norcross  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Conmiittee  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  examine  and  amend  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  ap])()intcd  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  State.  He 
gave  to  this  work  his  entire  attention  for  several  months,  when  a  report  was 
made  by  the  Committee  to  the  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature,  held  in 
tlie  autumn  of  that  year.  Upon  this  committee  were  several  distinguished 
lawyers,  among  whom  were  Gen.  Caleb  Cushing  and  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler. 
In  1874  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  that  body.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations.  To  liim  was  assigned  the  honor  of  drafting  the 
report  which  recommended  rescinding  the  resolutions  of  censure  upon 
Charles  Sumner,  wliich  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Massacliusetts. 
Previous  efforts  to  relieve  that  distinguished  statesman  from  that  burden 
had  failed.  This  succeeded.  The  rescinding  resolutions  reached  Senator 
Sumner  at  Washington  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  doubtless  contrib- 
uted materially  to  soothe  him  in  his  last  hours. 

In  August,  1862,  lie  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  United  States 
Assessor  for  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts.  The  dis- 
trict was  large,  comprising  seventy-two  townships.  He  filled  the  office 
with  signal  ability  and  satisfaction  for  ten  years,  and  until  the  office  of 
Assessor  was  abolished  by  act  of  Congress.  In  1862  the  authorities  of  Dart- 
mouth College  conferred  upon  liim  the  degree  of  31. A.  In  the  fall  of  1876 
Mr.  Norcross  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress,  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  1878  he  was  re-elected.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Republican  party  since  its  organization,  and  is  now  serving  his  third  term 
in  Congress,  having  been  again  re-elected  in  1880,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  15,608,  against  8,627  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

Mr.  Norcross  was  recently  interviewed  upon  the  question  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice reform,  and  was  reported  as  saying  that : 

He  believes  in  a  nharp  agitation  of  the  question  of  civil^ervice  reform.  The  evil  is 
so  deeply  rooted  in  American  politics  that  nothing  but  a  whirlwind  of  public  opinion 
cun  overthrow  it.  Reform  is  sure  to  c^mo  sooner  or  later.  If  it  does  not  come  sooner, 
ns  the  result  of  discussion  nnd  appeal  to  principles  of  right  and  justice,  it  will  come 
later,  when  the  evil  has  grown  to  l>o  so  grievous  that  a  long-suffering  people  will  no 
longer  endure  it,  and  will  rise  and  fight  against  it  for  their  own  preservation.  A  plan 
which  Mr.  Norcross  has  in  mind  as  a  partial  cure,  and  something  which  he  thinks  might 
be  comparatively,  quickly,  and  effectively  applied,  is  a  Omstitutional  amendment  by 
which  the  States  can  be  divided  into  postal  districts,  and  the  people  elect  their  own 
Postmasters.  This  would  at  once  relieve  the  Executive  of  the  appointment  of  more  than 
40,000  office-holders,  and  would  take  out  of  the  realm  of  patronage  a  groat  and  conten- 
tious element  which,  in  some  large  areas  of  the  country,  is  the  only  outside  influence 
entering  into  national  politics.  If  the  people  could  settle  this  matter  at  the  polls  there 
would  be  on  end  to  many  of  the  rings  which  now  plot  and  intrigue  for  or  against  a  Con- 
gressional candidate,  and  free  him  from  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  "  office  brokenige  " 
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which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  perform.  In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  clerks,  ho 
expressed  himself  as  inclined  to  favor  competitive  examinations  before  carefully  consti- 
tuted boards,  composed  of  men  who  had  not  only  a  theoretical  but  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  particular  duties  to  be  performed  in  tlic  various  departments,  employment  in 
which  the  candidates  sought.  He  had  not  given  this  matter  sufficient  thought  to  be  able 
to  discuss  it  in  detail. 

Local  affairs  liavc  always  received  a  proportionate  share  of  Mr.  Nor- 
croas's  attention.  On  the  organization  of  the  City  Government  of  Fitch- 
burg,  in  1873,  he  received  the  honor  of  the  first  election  to  tlie  Mayoralty  of 
the  new  city.  He  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  In  the  Mayor's  chair 
his  executive  ability  was  marked.  Necessary  public  improvements  were 
effected  under  his  administration,  and  all  bear  tokens  of  his  excellent  judg- 
ment and  skill. 

With  financial  and  other  public  organizations  he  has  been  for  many 
years  prominently  identified.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Rollstone  National 
Bank  of  Fitchburg,  in  the  Worcester  North  Savings  Institution,  and  in  the 
Fitchburg  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Norcross  in  benevolent  and  educational  institutions 
has  been  deej)  and  constant,  and  he  has  done  much  for  their  advancement. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Fitchburg  Benevolent  Union,  was 
its  first  President,  and  is  now  one  of  its  life  members.  For  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton,  Mass. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  he  was  made  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  Cushing  Academy,  located 
at  Ashbumham,  and  by  the  same  act  was  designated  as  the  member  author- 
ized to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  wbich  he  is  still 
a  member.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  organizing  and  building  up  of 
this  now  flourishing  academy. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  labors  of  Mr.  Norcross,  connected  with 
his  large  legal  practice,  have  been  arduous  and  continuous. 

In  June,  1852,  he  was  married  to  8.  Augusta,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Rebecca  Wallis,  of  Ashby,  Mass.     She  died  March  4,  18G9. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.OATES, 

|ILLIAM  C.OATES  of  Ahbi-ville,  who  represents  tho  Third  Con- 
j  ^rrcsHioiinl  District  of  Alubamii  in  thu  Conj^SB  of  the  United  States, 
is  bom  in  Pike  County,  Alal>ama,  Novemticr  80,  183ii.  Ub  father, 
William  Gates,  was  a  native  of  Dartinffton  Dintriet,  South  riirolina,  and 
died  in  1871,  in  tlie  itcventy-fourtli  year  of  liie  age.  He  married  Sarah 
flelleni  of  North  Carolina,  who  w  Ktill  living  and  retaina  tho  full  vigor  of  her 
active  mind,  though  nearly  seventy-six  years  old.  Her  son  inherited  from 
licr  most  of  his  mental  endowments.  Mr.  Gates'  brother,  St.  John  A,  Gates, 
a  yoimg  man  of  high  character  and  excellent  mind,  was  killed  at  Oettyaburj;, 
iu  18H3. 

James  Wyatt  Gates,  the  yotingost  brother,  resides  in  California  and  is 
ore  of  tlie  most  brilliant  and  forcible  writers  on  the  Pacific  81o[K'.  The 
father  ()f  onr  subject,  a  poor  but  respectable  farmer,  was  not  able  to  give 
him  any  (^ducational  advantages  beyond  the  few  months'  training  received 
at  a  country  school.  Leaving  liome  at  sevcntc(-n,  without  a  dollai'  in  his 
[Kicket,  he  commenced  as  a  common  laborer  and  for  three  years  wandered 
much  over  Louisiana  and  Texas,  friendless  but  self-reliant. 

Returning  to  Alabama  in  1)4^).'!.  and  making  n  good  part  of  the  journey 
on  foot,  he  taught  school  in  the  backwoods  of  Henry  County,  his  present 
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homo,  at  the  same  time  reading  and  studying  for  self-improvement.  He 
attended  school  one  year  at  Lawrenceville  Academy,  then  read  law  for  four 
mouths  in  the  office  of  Pugh,  Bullock  &  Buford,  in  Eufaula,  Alabama,  (the 
senior  member  of  wliicli  tirm,  Mr.  Pugh,  is  one  of  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Alabama,)  and  after  a  highly  creditable  examination  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  by  Judge  Dougherty  of  the  Ninth  Circuit,  at  Clayton,  Alabama,  in 
October,  1858.  lie  opened  a  law  office  at  Abbeville,  in  that  State,  and  also 
assumed  editorial  charge  of  The  Bannery  a  journal  then  established  there. 
He  was  a  *' States  Rights"  Democrat,  adhering  to  the  national  party  till 
after  President  Lincoln't^  election,  when  he  advocated  secession,  and  in  1861 
raised  a  company  of  131  men  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
war,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  subsequent  far-famed  Fifteenth  Alabama 
infantry  regiment.  He  was  seventh  Captain  in  rank  by  organization,  and 
appointed  Judge-Advocate  of  the  court-martial  for  his  part  of  the  army,  but 
commanded  his  comi)any  at  Winchester,  Cross  Keys,  Cedar  Run,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Antietam,  and  in  other  important  engagements.  In  April,  1803,  for 
valor  and  skill  displayed  on  the  field,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Pro- 
visional Army  of  the  Confederate  States.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  his  regiment  l>eing  on  the  extreme  right  of  Lee's  line, 
in  Longstreet's  terrific  assault  on  the  second  day.  Colonel  Oates  took  Round 
Top  3Iountain  and  held  it  until  night  when  he  retired,  having  lost  nearly 
two-thirds  of  his  regiment.  Had  he  been  supi>orted  the  result  of  the  battle 
might  have  l>een  far  different.  Geneml  Meade,  in  his  testimony  before 
Congress  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  says  on  this  point:  ** It  would  have 
prevented  my  holding  any  of  the  ground  which  I  subsequently  held  to  the 
last."  During  a  |>ortion  of  the  cam])aign  of  1864  he  commanded  both  the 
Fifteenth  and  Forty-eighth  Alabama  regiments.  He  was  four  times  slightly 
wounded,  twice  severely,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1804  lost  his  right  arm. 
In  connection  with  his  military  life.  General  Perry  speaks  of  a  manoeuvre  of 
Colonel  Gates'  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  as  **  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  movements  "  ever  seen  bv  him  on  a  battle-field. 

Colonel  Oates  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  home  and  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Ilis  property  had  been  swept 
away,  leaving  him  in  debt.  Although  forced  to  begin  writing  and  work 
with  his  left  hand,  he  j)ersevered  to  such  an  extent  that  his  practice  was 
soon  large  and  rcnunierative.  In  politics,  while  he  condemned  the  recon- 
stniction  measures  of  Congress,  his  speeches  and  advice  were  in  favor  of 
accepting  them  and  electing  the  best  men  in  the  State  to  the  Convention 
called  to  form  a  new  Constitution  for  the  State.  Unfortunately  for  Alal)ama 
his  counsel  was  not  heeded.  In  IHGJJ  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  New  York;  in  1807,  1808,  and  1809  he  earnestly 
labored  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1870  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Henry  County.  In  1872  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  Governor,  and  he  received  the  highest  vote  next  to 
the  gentleman  nominated.      In  the  same  year  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
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for  Congress  and  vas  defeated  b;  the  Republican  candidate,  but  by  a  greatly 
reduced  majority.  He  ia  almost  always  u  Delegate  to  the  State  nominating 
conventions,  and  when  there  is  fomiidablu  oppoution,  generally  canvasMja 
the  State  for  the  ticket  of  his  party,  liuving  large  influence  with  his  people. 
Since  the  war  his  flnancial  success  has  been  remarliable,  and  his  prosperity 
has  been  made  a  source  of  happiness  to  others  through  large  public  and 
private  ben  ef actions. 

His  standing  as  a  lawyer  of  first-class  ability  has  long  Iteen  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  August,  1ST5,  hcwas  unanimously  elected  from  tlic  Thirty-third 
Senatorial  District  to  the  Couatitutionnl  Convention  of  Alabama.  In  this 
body  his  labors  were  unremitting,  and  he  wnite,  ]>crhaps,  a  greater  portion 
of  the  present  excellent  constitution  of  the  Statu  than  any  ottier  membor. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  made  a  very  able  speech 
before  his  constituents  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  new  State  Constitu- 

In  1878  Colonel  Oates  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  a  dead-lock 
occurring  in  the  Convention  at  Eufuulo,  it  became  evident  that  neither  of  the 
names  presented  could  be  chosen,  therefore  )>otli  were  withdrawn  and  a  new 
one  brought  forward  and  accepted.  In  1880  the  nominating  Convention  of 
his  party  again  met  at  Eufaula  and  Colonel  Oates  was  successfully  put  in 
nomination  and  subsequently  elccte<l  to  the  Forty-iteventh  Congress,  as  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,014  against  .1.63S  for  his  Republican  competitor. 

Colonel  Oates  is  a  Democrat  of  enlarged,  liberal,  yet  conaervatiTe  views. 
His  strength  of  will  and  firmness  of  purpose  have  been  important  factors  in 
his  success,  both  in  early  and  later  life.  In  speech  he  is  strong  and  forcible, 
clothing  his  ideas  in  the  dress  of  pure,  simple  Enghsh  words.  His  candor, 
practical  sense,  and  generous  nature  have  cansc<l  him  to  l>c  highly  esteemed 
and  popular,  while  his  loyalty  in  the  field  of  imlilical  conflict  given  his  party 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  service  yet  to  be  rendered  by  him  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 
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HON.  CHARLES  O'NEILL, 


CHARLES  O'NEILL,  of  Pliila(ld|ib(.i.  wlio  rpprcBcnts  the  Second  Con- 
isional  District  of  Ptnnsjlvnnin  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
:es,  wns  boru  in  Ptiil!i(leli)lii(i,  Marcli  21,  1821.  He  was  educated 
in  tlie  ]>ul)li(;  srtiools  of  Iiis  native  city,  until  prejwred  for  entering  upon  a 
cliissical  roiirse,  iin<l  tlioii  beciiine  »  student  at  Dicliinson  College  where  Iw 
grnduatcil  with  honor.  After  iiis  graduation  he  rend  law,  and  ii|)On  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  legnl  studies,  wns  adinittfrd  to  the  Bur  in  Philadelphin.  and 
poon  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  extensiiT  and  luerntivc  practice. 
In  18.50  he  was  elected  a  memlM-r  of  the  House  of  He]irescntatives  of 
Pennsylvftnin,  and  wns  twice  re-elected  to  tliat  ])osition.  sen'ing  throughout 
the  three  temiH  in  n  ninnner  highly  sntisfnetory  to  his  constituency.  In 
^mi  he  was  elc-i'ted  to  the  Senate  of  that  Statn  and  held  the  place  for  one 
tenn.  In  1800  he  was  ngain  elected  to  the  Stale  House  of  Representatives. 
Having  had  this  Inrge  experience  in  the  legislnlive  nffiiirs  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  consiiiiicnls  I'cry  properly  loncluded  that  they  would 
transfer  him  to  n  higlicr  and  more  conspicuous  posilion  in  the  public  service, 
and  accordingly  elected  liini  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Cimgress,  and  re-elected 
him  to  the  Thirty -ninth.  Fortieth.  Forty-first,  Forty-lhird.  Forty-fourth, 
Forty-flfth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- seventh  Congress,  its  ii  Republicati. 
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HON.  GODLOVE  S.  ORTH, 

'y  ODLOVE  8.  ORTII,  who  represents  the  Nititli  CoDgresBioQal  District 
^  of  Indiana  in  lli<!  United  Stntes  Mouse  of  Itepresentativcs,  is  descended 
from  a.  Moravian  family  ivliirh  emigrated  from  one  of  the  provinces 
of  the  old  Qennnn  Empire  to  the  colonj-  of  Pcnnsylvaniit  about  1T2S,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  niiEsi<mury.  Count  Zindcndorf,  and  was  bom 
near  Lcbnnon,  Pennsylvania.  April  23,  1817.  After  receiving  such  educa- 
tion us  was  afforded  by  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood  he  entered  PenU' 
sylvania  college,  at  Gettysburg,  in  ivliich  village  he  subsetiucntlj  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  An  in- 
cHnntinn  to  mingle  in  the  new  scenes  and  activities  of  the  growing  West 
led  Mr.  Orth  in  that  direction.  While  he  was  seeking  a  suitable  location 
ho  met  with  the  late  Hon.  John  Pettit,  who  offered  him  a  partnership  at 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  which  continued  for  several  yearn.  Here  he  soon  won 
for  himself  a  reputation  that  pinecil  him  in  the  front  mnk  of  his  profession. 
His  first  app(-aranee  as  a  political  speaker  was  during  the  famous  Harrison 
camjukign  of  1840.  He  acquirc<1  prominence  during  this  campaign,  and 
was  elected  by  the  Whigs  of  Ti|)|ieennoe  County,  jn  1843,  to  the  Btato 
Senate,  in  the  face  of  a  Democnitic  majority.  Though  the  youngest,  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  lik;nate,   and  in  the 
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winter  of  184G,  was,  on  the  99th  ballot,  elected  its  President.  In  1846  the 
Whigs  nominated  liim  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  which  iK)sition  lie  declined, 
but  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his  constituents  he  again  ran  for  Senator 
and  was  elected.  The  Democratic  President  of  the  Senate,  in  1847,  ap- 
pointed him  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  a  rare  instance  of  such 
a  compliment  being  conferred  on  a  political  op})onent.  In  1848  he  canvassed 
the  State  as  an  Elector  on  the  Taylor  and  Fillmore  ticket.  Upon  the  close 
of  his  second  term  in  the  Senate,  for  a  time  he  withdrew  from  public  life, 
devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  at  all  times  taking  an 
active  interest  in  current  jmlitics,  identifying  himself  with  those  who  were 
battling  against  slavery.  He  reappeared  in  public  life  in  1861  as  one  of  the 
^Ye  Commisbioners  from  Indiana  to  the  celebrated  **  Peace  Congress,"  tak- 
ing &  prominent  jmrt  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body. 

Upon  his  return,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Lafayette,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple the  South  w^as  determined  to  destroy  the  government ;  that  a  conflict  of 
arms  was  ineviUible,  and  advised  them  to  prepare  for  the  emergency.  The 
outbreak  soon  followed,  and  from  that  time  he  vigorously  and  zealously 
supported  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  all  measures  tending  to  its  preserva- 
tion. In  1862,  on  the  call  for  troops  to  rejMjl  the  rebel  invasion  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Orth,  at  a  public  meeting,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  volunteers  and 
placed  his  name  first  on  the  roll.  A  company  of  his  neigh]>or8  was  speedily 
organized,  who  elected  him  Captain,  and  within  tw^enty-four  hours  he  re- 
ported for  duty,  at  Evansville,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  U.  8. 
ram  **  Homer,"  on  which  he  patrolled  the  Ohio  until  his  tepn  of  service 
expired.  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress.  Mr.  Orth 
was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Freedmen-s  Affairs.  It  was  during  this  Congress  that  the  latter  committee 
matured  and  reported  many  important  measures  of  legislation  in  reference 
to  that  large  class  of  people  whom  the  war  was  transferring  from  slavery  to 
freedom.  Mr.  Orth  was  identified  with  these  as  w^ell  as  other  new  and  re- 
formatory measures  of  the  Republican  party.  By  his  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  the  great  questions  of  Congress  and  his  able  exposition  of  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  at  various  times,  he  obtained  high  standing  and  com- 
manding influence  among  his  fellow  members.  In  the  Thirty-eighth  Con- 
gress he  advocated  and  voted  for  the  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  In 
1864  he  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  The  de- 
fection of  President  Johnson  and  the  dissensions  in  the  Republican  ])arty 
gave  the  opposition  strong  hopes  of  carrying  doubtful  Congressional  dis- 
tricts sufficient  to  give  them  control  of  the  Lower  House.  Mr.  Orth  was 
unanimously  renominated.  The  Democrats  made  no  nomination,  uniting 
with  the  **  Johnsonized  "  Republicans  in  su])i>ort  of  an  **  independent"  can- 
didate. The  district,  always  close  and  hotly  contested,  was  now  regarded 
as  one  which  might  be  carried  by  the  opposition,  all  the  elements  of  which, 
pt»rsonal  and  political,  were  combined  against  him.  He  was  sustained  by 
his  constituents  and  elected,  although  by  a  reduced  majority.     The  result 
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was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  splendid  triumph  for  Mr.  Orth.  In  the 
Fortieth  Congress,  to  which  !ie  was  thus  elected,  Mr.  Orth  followed  to  their 
logical  conclusions  the  several  measures  already  inaugurated  by  his  party. 
In  1808  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress,  being  the  fourth  time  he 
was  thus  honored  by  his  constituents.  The  honor  was  the  more  distinguished 
because  no  one  had  ever  been  chosen  so  often  by  his  district.  At  the  close 
of  this  term,  in  March,  1871,  General  Grant  tendered  him  the  appointment 
of  Minister  to  Brazil,  which  he  declined  and  retired  to  private  life.  The 
Republican  State  convention,  in  1872,  nominated  him  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  State-at-large,  to  which  position  he  was  elected.  During 
the  Forty-third  Congress,  to  which  he  was  thus  chosen,  he  servcil  as  (-hair- 
man  of  the  important  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  thus  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  House  on  matters  jKjrtaining  to  the  affairs  and 
policy  of  our  government  with  other  Nations.  It  was  during  this  Congress 
that  Mr.  Orth  devoted  much  time  to  arranging  and  perfecting  our  con- 
sular system,  and  so  acceptable  was  his  work,  that  the  bill  which  he  pre- 
pared and  reported  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  with  but  one  or  two 
immaterial  amendments.  It  is  still  on  the  national  statute  books,  and  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  debates  of  both  Houses  as  the  '*  Orth  Consular 
Law."  In  March,  1875,  he  was  apjwinted  by  General  Grant  and  unanimous- 
ly confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Minister  to  Vienna,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government.  While  residing 
at  Vienna  the  Republican  State  convention,  with  singular  unanimity,  nomi- 
nated him  as  its  candidate  for  Governor.  In  ol>edience  to  the  voice  of  his 
party  he  resigned  his  position  as  Minister  and  returned  to  enter  upon  an 
active  canvass.  He  soon  found  to  his  s\u7>rise,  that  an  element  of  opposition 
existed  against  him  in  his  own  party,  which  embarrassed  his  canvass  and 
rendered  success  doubtful.  Mr.  Orth  being  unwilling  to  hazard  the  success 
of  his  party  and  incur  the  odium  of  defeat  under  these  circumstances,  with- 
drew from  the  race.  In  1878  there  was  a  very  general  desire  on  the  part  of 
friends  in  his  old  district  that  he  should  again  consent  to  serve  them  in 
Congress.  He  was  nominated  and  elected,  making  a  term  of  twelve  years 
in  the  national  Congress.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
Mr.  Orth  received  the  complimentary  vote  of  his  party  for  U.  S.  Senator 
against  Mr.  Voorhees.  The  same  Legislature  (Democratic)  re-districted  the 
State  for  Congressional  purposes  and  placed  Mr.  Orth  in  a  district  largely 
Democratic;  but  in  1880  he  was  elected  from  this  new  district  by  a  vote  of 
18,227,  against  17,475  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the  present  Con- 
gress he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service.  Mr.  Orth  is  a 
gentleman  of  fine  personal  address  and  of  genial  manners.  His  long  con- 
tinuance in  public  life  attests  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  Through- 
out his  entire  career  he  has  possessed  the  confidence  of  his  friends  and  tlie 
respect  of  his  opponents. 
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HON.  ROMUALDO  PACHECO, 

jj*  OMCALDO  PACHECO.  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  who  r«prr»enta  tiie  Fourth 
•t\  Congn-ssional  District  of  Califomiti  in  ihe  Congress  of  the  I'Dited 
*  States,  was  born  at  Santa  Barbara.  October  :tl,  1831.  He  wai^  educated 
bj  private  tutors.  After  completing  his  education  he  engaged  in  nautical 
pursuits  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  in  agriculture.  In  18-^3  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stale  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected 
County  Judge,  and  served  in  Ihe  letter  ca|>acily  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In 
]8.'fl.  and  again  in  ISGi.  lie  vas  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  Id  1863  he 
wa.<«  elected  State  Treasurer  of  California.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Goremor  of  that  State  and  upon  the  election  of  Governor  Booth  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  became  Governor. 

He  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  House  of  RcpreKn- 
tatives  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  and.  receiving  the  certiBcalc  of  election, 
tools  his  sent  aii  a  member,  but  the  House  sul>se(iuently  declared  Mr.  Wig- 
ginton.  his  competitor,  elected.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-siith  Congress, 
and  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Conaress.  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  o( 
17,396  against  1 7.263.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  ^vate  Land  Claims. 
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HON.  HORACE  F.  PAGE, 


J  GRACE  FRANCIS  PAGE  of  PlnctTville,  wlio  reiiresentu  Hic  SoconiJ 
T  CongresHioDal  District  of  California  in  the  Congress  iii  the  United 
'  States,  was  born  in  Orleans  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1833,  He  waa  dependent  on  sucli  advantages  as  the  eommon  schools 
of  bis  neighborhood  afforded  for  liis  early  education.  In  18fi4,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  removed  to  California  where  he  soon  enpige^l  in  the  business 
of  stage  proprietor  and  mail  contractor.  In  16GS  lie  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  State  Senate  by  the  Hcpublicau  Convention  of  Eldorado 
County,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty -fifth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  an  a 
Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,930  against  18,283  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Tn  the  present  Congress  Hr.  Page  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Coin- 

Duriug  his  four  successive  terms  of  service  in  Congress  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  an  able  legislator,  eminently  serviceable  not  only  to  his  consti- 
tuency, but  to  alt  identified  with  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
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HOH.  A.  X.  PARKER, 

^  X.  PARKER,  of  Potsdam,  who  n-prcsents  Ihc  Nineteenth  Ccngr^fS- 
^V,  ionnl  District  of  Sew  York  in  the  Congress  of  tile  United  States,  waa 
^i  born  in  1831,  in  Addison  County,  Vermont.  His  father,  Isaac 
Parker,  died  in  Potsdam  in  1856,  a  highly  resjiected  citizen  of  that  place. 
Young  Parker  worked  on  a  farm  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  receiving 
a  good  English  education  at  Bt.  Lawrence  Acadcmv.  Fie  studied  law  with 
Hon.  H.  L.  Knowles  of  Potsdam,  nt  the  Albany  Law-School,  also  with  Cook 
&  Fithian  of  BiiRnlo.  and  at  Syracuse  with  Judge  Noxon.  and  commenced 
practice  at  Potsdam  in  1850.     In  18ST  he  married  Miss  Mary  J.  IT  right. 

Mr.  Parker  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  for  18C3  and 
1864,  but  declined  a  renominaiion.  He  was  nppoinled  Postmaster  of  Pots- 
dam by  President  Lincoln  in  the  spring  of  186-5.  In  1867  lie  was  elected 
State  Senator,  and  re-elected  in  1809.  He  was  also  first  Elector  at-large 
upon  the  Republican  Presidential  ticket  in  18T6. 

He  was  a  Trustee  of  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Local  Board  of  the  Potsdam  State  Normal  School.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
County  and  State  Bar  Associations,  and  still  continues  the  practice  of  his 
pnifession.  Sir,  Parker  was  elected  to  the  present  Congress  by  a  Tote  of 
17,S69  against  8,385  for  the  rival  candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  PAUL, 


[lOHN  PAUL,  of  HarnBOnburff.  wlio  represents  the  Seventh  Cnnfrrem- 
1  ional  Distrirt  of  Virginia  in  the  Cimgreiw  of  the  United  States,  was 
horn  at  Ottobine,  in  the  County  of  Rookiti^'ham,  Virginia,  and  is  now 
about  Hfty  ycare  of  age.  His  father  was  the  late  Peter  Paul,  Esq.,  a  fanner 
bj  occupation. 

John's  youthful  days  were  spent  at  work  upon  his  father's  farm  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  attendance  at  the  district  school  in  winter.  In  1809  and  1860  he 
taught  gchool  to  obtain  means  for  prosecuting  his  studies.  In  the  foil  of  the 
latter  ycnr  he  entered  Roanoke  College,  but  abandoned  his  class  in  18G1,  and 
enlisted  in  the  SHiem  Artillery  for  the  Confederate  army.  Having  served  in 
that  for  twelve  months  he  becnme  n  member  of  the  First  Virginia  Cavalry, 
in  which  he  cootinued  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Cuttell's  Station,  previous  to  the  second  battle  of  Manassas.  Id 
18M  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  snd  confined  in 
Port  Delaware  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Cajitain  Paul  was  always  known 
as  a  gallant  and  popular  soldier. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  Law-School  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  in  1807  he  graduate<l,  and  in  the  .«ame  year  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Harrisonburg.  At  the  Bar  his  integrity  and  ability  soon  made 
him  successful  and  popular.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Attorney  for  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  was  twice  re-elected  to  that  office.     In  1877,  upon  becoming 
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a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate,  he  resigned  his  ])OBition  as  Stat«*s  Attorney, 
in  which  he  had  given  great  satisfaction,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
successful  as  such  candidate  and  elected.  In  1878  he  was  nomiDated 
for  Congress  by  the  **Readjuster8,"  received  a  very  flattering  vote,  with  a 
handsome  majority  in  his  own  county,  but  was  defeated  in  the  district. 
Thereuiwn  his  (constituency  attested  their  approbation  of  him  and  his  record 
by  returning  him  to  the  State  Senate.  In  August,  1880,  he  received  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  the  Readjuster  Convention,  which  met  at  Harri- 
sonburg, for  Congress,  and  after  an  exciting  and  bitter  contest,  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  10,663  against  9,938  for  his 
opponent. 

Captain  Paul's  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  readjustment  of  the 
State  debt,  with  his  persistent  op])08ition  to  unjust  and  oppressive  legislation, 
have  tended  to  make  him  a  highly-respected  champion  of  the  people  in  the 
Old  Dominion. 


HON.  LEWIS  E.  PAYSON, 

or  ILLINOIS. 

^I^EWIS  E.  PAYSON,  of  Pontiac,  represents  the  Eighth  Congressional 
^11^.  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
T   elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
16,704,  against  13,972  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  S.  J.  PEELE, 

OF  INDIANA. 


J.  PEELE,  of  Indianapolis,  represents  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
17,610,  against  16,806  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  A.  H.  PETTIBONE, 

OP  TENNESSEE. 

CJI        H.  PETTIBONE,  of  Greenville,  represents  the  First  Congressional 
"Za^^  District  of  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 

^\         elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 

15,117,  against  13,694  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
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HON.  JAMES  PHELPS, 


ff  AMES  PHELPS,  of  Essex,  Representative  io  CongrcBs  rrom  the  Second 
1  Cont^sdionsl  District  at  Connecticut,  was  born  in  Colebrook,  in  the 
mt;  of  Litchfield,  in  that  State,  Januar;  12,  1823.  He  is  n  son  of 
the  Inte  Dr.  Lancelot  Plielps,  who  was  for  man;  years  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  State,  and  one  of  its  Represcntativea  in  Congress  from  1883  to  1630. 
His  district  comprises  the  Counties  of  New  Hnvcn  and  Middlesei,  ond  )iis 
residence  is  in  tlie  town  of  Essex,  in  the  latter  County.  It  is  tlie  most  pop- 
ulous district  in  the  Stat«,  and  at  the  late  Presidential  election  the  number 
of  votes  cost  in  it  wos  but  n  few  thousand  less  than  the  combined  Dumber 
cust  in  the  Third  District  of  Connecticut,  composed  of  the  (;oHnties  of  New 
Loudon  and  Windham,  and  in  the  two  districts  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Phelps  was  educated  as  a  lawyer,  and  qualified  himself  for  practice 
jwrtiy  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  Inghnm  of  Essex,  long  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  pmctitioners  in  the  State,  and  a  memlwr 
ot  Congress  from  183-1  to  1880,  and  |Mirtly  in  the  Law  Department  of  Yale 
College.  Soon  after  Ins  admission  to  the  Bar  h«  married  a  daughter  of  Hr. 
Ingham,  and  has  since  resided  in  Essex. 

Besides  holding  the  office  of  Judge  ot  Probate,  and  other  local  posi- 
tions, he  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Repi'csentatives  in 
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1H53,  1854,  and  1856,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1858  and  1869.  In  1863 
he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connec- 
ticut for  the  regular  term  of  eight  years.  He  was  re-elected  in  1871,  and 
in  1873  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  the  State, 
and  resigned  in  the  Spring  of  1875,  upon  liis  election  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress.  Ho  was  re-elected  to  the  Fortj' -fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty- 
seventh  Congresses,  as  a  Democrat,  the  last  election  being  by  a  vote  of 
21,632,  against  20,068  for  his  Republican  competitor. 

Judge  Phelps  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  1860  the  Democratic  party  in  Connecticut  was  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Douglas  and  Breckenridge.  He  was  an  active  and  ardent 
supporter  of  Douglas,  and  during  the  subsequent  period  of  secession  and 
civil  war  was  an  uncomjiromising  friend  of  tl^e  Union  and  its  preservation. 

In  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  he  was  a])j)ointed  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  Pensions,  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  on 
the  Special  C'ommittee  to  investigate  alleged  frauds  in  the  Louisiana  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  Rev(?nue  in  the  Collection  District  of  Saint  I^uis.  During 
the  first  session  of  that  Congress  the  duty  was  devolved  upon  him  to  deliver 
obituary  addresses  on  the  death  of  Senator  Ferry  and  Repret^entative 
Starkweather,  of  Connecticut,  and  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  on  Gen- 
eral Williams,  a  Repre8ent4itive  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  district  represented  by  Judge  Phelps.  In  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  he  was  assigned  a  place  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  during  that  time  the  entire  subjects  of  the 
Tariff,  Internal  Revenue,  and  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt  were  ex- 
haustively considered  and  re])orted  on  by  that  ('ommittee.  He  also  sen'ed 
in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  on  the  Committee  on  Exi)enditures  in  the  Navy 
Department.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and,  although 
the  control  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  political  opponents,  his  legislative  experience  will  lx»  likely  to  secure 
him  honorable  recognition  in  the  organization  of  its  Committees. 

In  the  contest  at  the  s])ecial  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  of  the  Government,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  and  service  of  United  States  Deputy  Marshals,  and  the 
employment  of  United  States  soldiers  at  the  polls  while  elections  were  being 
held,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Joint  C(munittee  of  Democratic  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  consider  and  recommend  suitable  legislation  on  those 
exciting  subjects. 

On  financial  questions  his  votes  and  views  were  in  accord  with  those  of 
a  large  majority  of  his  ]>arty  in  the  Hou^e  of  Rei)resentative8,  but  not  with 
those  of  a  majority  in  his  section  of  the  Union.  At  the  assembling  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  so  small  and  uncertain  that  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Randall  could  secure  a  re-election  as  8p('aker.  Pending  that  uncer- 
tainty Judge  Phelps  was  one  of  several  Democrats  entertaining  similar 
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financial  views,  whom  the  members  composing  the  so-called  National  party, 
by  a  public  notice  and  declaration,  offered  to  support  for  Sjwaker  iix  union 
with  the  Democrats.  To  this  projwsition  Judge  Phelps  "gave  no  counten- 
ance, and  himself  su])ported  Mr.  Randall,  who  received  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  votes  and  was  declared  elected. 

His  sj)eeches  on  the  Louisiana  Election,  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Pay- 
ment, the  Establishment  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  the  Recoinage  of  the 
Standard  Silver  Dollar,  the  Use  of  the  Army  at  the  Polls,  the  Tariff,  and  on 
the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt,  Iwar  evidence  of  thorough  investigation 
and  careful  reflection  on  those  important  national  questions. 

He  favored  the  resumption  of  s]K>cie  payment  when  it  could  be  safely 
and  proi>erly  accomplished,  but  was  opposed  to  its  being  prematurely  forced 
by  a  violent  and  extreme  opntraction  of  the  currency,  which  always  pro- 
duces ruinous  depreciation  in  values,  bankruptcy,  and  distress ;  and  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  the  standard  silver  dollar.  He  is  in 
favor  of  a  revenue  tariff  so  adjuste<l  as,  in  connection  with  other  proper 
fiscal  measures,  to  provide  iidequate  revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  government,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund,  discharge  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  necessary  inci- 
dental protection  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  He  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  refunding  the  national  debt  in  *'long  bonds,"  need- 
lessly peq>etuating  its  burdens  and  post|)oning  its  final  payment. 

On  the  subjects  of  the  Louisiana  Election,  the  Electoral  Commission, 
and  the  employment  of  United  States  Deputy  Marshals  and  soldiers  at  the 
polls,  he  took  the  ground  maintained  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  generally.  He  has  always  been  noted  for  faithful  and  assiduous  at- 
tention to  tlie  interests  and  wants  of  his  constituents  at  the  Capital,  and  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  government.  He  has  been  specially  prompt 
and  unwearied  in  his  i)er8onal  attention  to  the  pension  claims  of  the  soldiers 
in  his  district.  He  procured  the  establishment  of  the  breakwater  at  the 
entmnce  of  New  Haven  harbor,  and  the  extensive  permanent  work  for  the 
imj)r()vement  of  the  channel  of  the  Connecticut  river  below  Hartfonl,  and 
liberal  ap])ropriations  for  those  works  and  for  other  needed  public  improve- 
ments in  his  district.  He  now  is  the  only  Democratic  Representative  fn)m 
his  State  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  the  fact  that  immediately  ])re- 
ceding  his  fii-st  election  his  district  had,  for  six  years,  been  represented  by  a 
Republican,  is  convincing  evidence  of  his  popularity  with  his  constituents. 

His  elections  to  a  Judgeship  were  each  time  nimle  by  a  Legislature 
politically  (>])posed  to  him,  and  the  two  last  were  by  the  unanimous  votes  of 
both  Houses.  He  never  ])racticed  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  or  the  tricks 
of  the  politician,  and  his  private,  ])rofessional,  and  public  life,  have  been  so 
entirely  honorable  that  no  suspicion  has  ever  thrown  even  a  shadow  over 
his  character  for  uprightness  and  integrity.  The  confiden(!e  of  the  i)eo])le 
has  successfully  borne  him  through  the  exciting  contests  in  which  he  has 
been  a  candidate,  and  in  that  confidence  they  have  never  wavered. 
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HOH.  ELIJAH  C.  PHISTER, 


gLIJAH  CONNER  PHISTER  of  Mnysville.  who  reprwientB  the  ToDth 
Congressional  District  ot  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  io  the  town  where  he  now  resides,  October  8,  1822. 
Hix  enrly  education  was  obtained  at  a  seminary  in  his  native  place,  after 
studying  at  which  for  several  years  he  entered  Augusta  College,  in  that 
Btate,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1840.  Boon  after  completing  his 
college  course  he  began  to  read  law  with  Hon.  John  Sargent,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  but  finiahe<l  hia  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Payne  &,  Waller 
at  Maysvjile,  Kentucky,  was  there  Bdinittc<1  to  the  Bar,  and  commenced 
practice  in  1844.  In  January,  1B4T,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Maysvillc, 
and  was  re-elected,  without  opposition,  in  January,  1848.  In  August,  1850, 
he  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  for  the  then  Tenth,  now  Fourteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  and  Berved  the  full  term  of  six  years  in  that  caiiacity. 
In  August,  18«7,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  waa 
re-elected  in  18(19.  serving  until  1871.  In  1873  he  was  a|it>ointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Leslie  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  revise  the  Slututes  of  Kentucky, 
but  he  declined  the  office.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
13,944  against  12,9S5  for  the  Republican  competitor. 
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HOH.  THADDEUS  C.  POUND, 

kllADDEUS  C.    POUN'D,   of   <:ihipp«'wn  FbUs,   who    represcnU  the 

,  Eijihtli  Congressional  Dihtrict  of  Wistvuwiu  in  the  CongrcBB  of  the 
Unitwl  Stntea.  was  bom  ut  Elk,  Wiirrcn  County,  in  thu  Stiitn  of 
Pennsylvnnin,  December  6,  1833.  HIh  early  Mluciition  was  olitninnd  nt  the 
public  Kchools  of  his  viciaity,  siipplemcntcfl  by  Rcvcml  terras  nt  acudcmies 
in  Milton,  WiscoiiHin,  and  at  RiiHhforil,  Alleghany  County,  PenniiylvaDiA. 
In  May.  l^SO,  he  removed  to  Rock  County,  Wisronsin,  where  he  has  nince 
resided  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  lumber  and  in  mer- 
cantile businew,  l)eiog  Pretiident  of  the  Union  LuiidKring  Company  and  of 
the  Chippewa  Falls  and  Western  Itailwiiy  Company. 

Ill  18M,  "00,  '07,  and  '68  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Wiweonsin,  serving  during  the  hijit  year  as  S[>eaker  jwo  Irm.  In  1871^-71 
he,  was  Lieutenant-Governor  ot  Wisconsin,  und  in  1872  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  llepubliean  Convention  at  Philadelphia. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-electe<l  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Kepublican  by  a  vote  of  19,250 
against  14..)0O  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Pound  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands. 


MBMBEltS  OP"  CONQREBa. 


HON.  CYRUS  D.  PRESCOTT, 


f  RYRUS  D.  PRESCOTT  of  Ronu',  wlic  rejnvwiits  the  Twenty-thirf 
nKreasionul  District  of  Kuw  York  in  tin-  Couffri'sw  iif  the  Vailed 
States,  WH8  bom  in  New  IInrtr<ird,  Oiicidn  County,  New  York, 
Au^itt  15,  1830.  and  ib  the  son  of  Olivt-r  Prescott,  wlm  emigrated  from 
Jaffrey,  New  IIani])Aliiri:,  tr)  tliut  jiliicir.  us  iini-  of  tile  iiionecm  of  tlie  then 
wildemeas  of  central  Now  York. 

Youiipr  Prescott  Hitenintec]  lietwenn  liiit  duties  in  liis  fnther'.t  store  and 
bin  leswons  iii  tlie  nt'ifrlibi>rini;  District  ncliool  until  1851,  wlion  his  father 
liceUTne  a  fiirnier.  makinji;  n  home  fur  liim)>e]f  and  family  four  niiles  from 
the  acnrtemy  nt  Utien,  to  miil  from  wliieh  Cyrui  walked  ench  day  t<i  avail 
liimself  of  the  tuition  tliiTc,  Ilitvin^r  fompli.ti-i]  \m  course  at  the  Ai^ndemj, 
he  read  law  in  I.'Iie;i  fi>r  a  time,  then  found  emiiloyment  in  the  ofSoe  of  the 
Clerk  and  Hegiitnir  of  Oneida  County  lilt  ]85».  when  he  went  to  Rnnie, 
liis  present  residence,  and  there  resumed  his  readiu);  of  law  in  tlie  office  of 
JolinHon  ftnil  Bonrdman,  «nd  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar  in  1859.  In  the 
S[irinfr  of  1800  he  eomineneed  practice  at  Homi-,  wliere  ho  still  follows  liiii 
profession.  During  the  years  1874.  'Vi.  and  'TO,  he  wasamendierof  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Rome.     In  1870  he  was  of  counsel  for  the  State  in  the  caae 
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of  the  impeachment  of  the  Sheriff  of  Oneida  County,  a  trial  of  some  twenty- 
tliree  day»  duration,  and  in  which  lie  bore  a  conspicuous  })art.  He  has  been 
a  working  member  of  the  Kejmblican  party  ever  since  its  organization,  but 
held  no  office  until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly.  Here 
he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  sub-Committee  on  several  cases  of  contested  seats ;  he  was 
also  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  as  a  member  of  which 
he  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  people  of  his  State,  by  being  the 
author  of  a  report  against  Combinations  of  Coal  Companies,  which  was  the 
basis  and  the  l>eginning  of  that  legislation  which  has  since  done  much  to 
correct  and  prevent  unjust  discriminations  against  the  people  and  in  favor 
of  hirge  corporations  in  the  State. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  ho  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  by  a 
majority  of  1,032.  In  that  Congress  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Oneida  County  to  General  Herkimer, 
for  which  puipose  the  Continental  Congress  in  1777  had  passed  a  resolution 
of  .appropriation  of  $500,  but  had  no  money  to  accomplish  the  object. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Levees  and  Improvementit  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  in  1880,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  work  in  progress 
along  that  river  above  St.  Louis. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  14,499,  against  12, 532  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  the  present 
Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Census. 

Mr.  Prescott  is  an  able,  efficient,  and  conscientious  public  servant,  en- 
joying the  full  confidence  of  his  constituents,  and  his  associates  in  the  halls 
of  the  National  Legislature. 


HON.  R.  B.  F.  PIERCE, 

OP  INDIANA. 


4S^      B.  F.  PIERCE,  of  Cmw fords ville,  represents  the  Eighth  Congres- 
«n^^   sional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     Ho 
4         was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
vote  of  19,291  against  10,995  for  the  Democratic  competitor. 
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HOK.  SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL, 

^AMUEL  J.  RANDALL,  of  Philadelphia,  who  represents  the  ThinJ 
1  Congregsional  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  son  of  Josiah  Randall,  a  raaa  well  known  in  his  day  and 
generation,  and  whose  memory  is  still  fra^rTant  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
lived  and  died.  Joeiah  Randall  was  for  years  an  influential  factor  in  Penn- 
sylvania poLtics,  first  as  a  Democrat,  then  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  but  finally,  when  the  Whigs  became  anti-slLTcry 
in  their  views,  he  embraced  the  Domocrutic  faith.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Joseph  Worrall,  who  was  a  political  leader  in  the  days 
of  JeSetson.  Bamuel  J.  Randall  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Peon.,  October 
10,  1828,  where  he  received  a  good  academic  education,  and  entered  the 
counting-room  of  a  mercantile  house.  Under  his  father's  training  he  had 
learned  much  of  political  affairs,  which  had  created  a  stronger  taste  for  them 
than  fur  purely  business  pursuits.  tAt.  Randall  married  Fanny,  daughter 
of  General  Aaron  Ward  of  Sing  Sing,  New  York.  In  1850  he  went  with 
his  father  to  Cincinnati,  to  assist  in  the  election  of  James  Buchanan  to  the 
Presidency.  For  four  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council,  and  in  1838  ho  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  the  spring  of 
'.801,  when  the  Civil  war  began,  Mr.  Randall  wua  in  the  State  Legislature 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  *•  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavaln-/'  which 
took  iti»  name  from  the  volunteer  militiu-y  company,  orpinizeil  in  1TT4. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  tnwp  tendennl  their 
services  to  the  Government,  were  acceptcHl  May  13,  18«1,  for  the  periinl  of 
ninety  day*,  were  attaclunl  to  the   StH^-ond   U.  S.  Cavalrv,  commanded  hv 
Colonel,  afterwanls  General  Ge«>rge  H.  Thomas,  and  assigneil  to  the  com- 
mand of  General  RoU^rt  Patterson.     Mr.  R;indall  was  SerJ^»ant,  and  acte<l 
as  Quarterma.ster  of  the  company.     He  wuh  hhih  after  pnmu>te<1  to  the  nmk 
of  Comet.     When  the  advance  of  tlie  ConftMlerate  fonrs  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  June.  18C1,  was  anticipated.  Comet  Randall  went  to  Harrislmi^r.  to 
arranfre  for  active  iluty  if  nece>s;iry.     General  Couch  announccnl  to  him  that 
Govemor  Curtin  would  not  rcijuin*  the  form  of  sAearing  the  tnH»p  in,  and 
addinl,  "I  know  we  can  trust  tu  the  honor  of  the  coqw  without  an  uiih." 
June  24th  of  the  same  year,  he  made  an  in)]M»rtant  reconnoisjince  iHtweon 
Chambersburj^  and  WiUiams]M»rt :  and  at  the  battle  i\f  Getty >burir,  while 
retiring  Ix'fore  the  Confederate  advan**-,  had  a  skimiish  with  a  force  under 
General  J.  B.  Gonlon.     During  tlu'  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Cornet   Randall 
was  Provo^it -Marshal  of  Columbia:    and  upon  his  relea^'  from  duty  when 
the  invading  amiy  retreated,  the  commander  of  the  ••First  City  Tn**)])'' 
received  letters  from  the  Govemor  of  the  State,  and  fnun  the  War  Depart- 
ment, thanking  them  for  their  etficient  services.     In  1SI)*2  Mr.  Randall  wa.s 
elected  to  the  Tliirty-eightli  Congress,  and  has  Ikhmi  re-elected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  receiving,  at  the  last  return,  li^,tJ01  votes  agtiinst  0,8^0 
for  his  rival  candidate.     During  his  tirst  tenn  he  was  a  memlKT  of  only  one 
Committee,  that  on  I^ublic  Grounds  and  Buildings;  in  his  second  he  M»rvetl 
on  three,  all  im]X)rtant  Committees,  viz. :   Banking  and  Curn?ncy,  Retn'nch- 
ment,    and    Expenditures    in   the   State    Department.      In   the   Forty-first 
Congress  he  was  a  useful  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  and  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Ri'trenchment.     His  next  advance  was  in  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  when  his  parliamentary  skill  brought  him  forwanl  as  a 
memlxjr  of  the  Committee  on   Rules,  the  other  memlK'rs  being  SiH*aker 
Blaine,  Ex- Speaker  Banks,  General  Garfield,  and  S.  S.  Cox.     In  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  the  attempted  passage  of  the  famous  Force  bill  gave  Mr.  Rjin- 
dall  the  opjwrt unity  of  his  life.     Still  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sc^ntatives.  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  defeating  tlie  bill,  he  took  the  lead,  made 
the  fight  aggressive  instead  of  defensive,  and  the  whole  party  seemi'd  to 
catch  his  spirit.     For  days  and  nights  he  opposed  ])arliamentary  tactics, 
ready  strategy,  and  invincible  pluck  to  a  comi>act  majority  with  nil  the 
machinery  of  the  House  at  its  back.     In  the  end  his  apparently  forlorn  hojw 
was  victorious,  and  Mr.  Randall  was,  by  conmion  consent,  the  hero  of  the 
contest.     At  once  and  thenceforth  he  occupied  a  pnnninent  ]>ositi(m  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation,  and  w^hen  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  next  Con- 
gress was  organized  by  tlui  Democnits,  almost  everyl>ody  looked  to  see  him 
carry  off  the  prize  of  the  Speakershi]).     The  South  and  West  combined  to 
give  the  Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr  the  chair.     Mr.  Randall's  appointment  to  the 
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Chttiminniihip  of  tho  (Committee  on  Appropriations  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  iniprcMH  IiIm  Ide^aH  tipon  legiHiation.  As  a  leader  of  a  majority,  he  was  not 
no  IniprrHMlvo  iim  when  he  h;(l  a  minority;  but  the  work  that  he  had  accom- 
pllHhed  MurpriHe<l  everybwly  by  its  mastery  of  details  in  every  department 
of  the  ^ov<«rnnient  business.  The  reforms  that  he  proposed  were  so  sweep- 
ing \\f^  to  ('HUH(^  uhirm.  He  spoke  ably  and  earnestly  against  repudiation. 
When  charged  with  piitting  tho  House  above  the  Senate,  he  replied,  **I 
take  all  the  riglits  for  this  House  which  the  Constitution  gives  it,  and  will 
be  HutlHtled  with  nothing  less."  Speaker  Kerr  died  in  the  summer  of  187G. 
and  when  CongreHH  ass<»mblecl  in  the  following  December,  Mr.  Randall  was 
Heloeted  as  his  sucresHor  for  the  unexpired  term.  On  taking  the  chair  at 
(hat  rritlral  tinu)  he  said: 

W<*  ittiuul  in  tlio  prosioucu  of  ovonts  whic4i  stniin  nnd  test  to  the  last  degree  our  fomi 
of  govonitnont.  Our  Ulwrt low,  consecrated  by  so  ninny  sncrificcs  in  the  past,  nnd  pre- 
scrvod  mnid  the  n\joioingH  of  nil  exultant  people  nt  our  Centennial  nnniversary,  as  one 
lunung  tiio  tintions  of  tho  earth,  niust  Im)  maintained  at  all  hazards.  The  people  look 
coiifldontly  to  Your  inodonitioii,  to  your  wisdom,  in  this  time  fraught  with  so  much 
porll.  I.««t  us  not,  I  Ih»s»h»c1i  you,  disappoint  their  just  expectations  and  their  keen  sense 
of  right:  but  bv  uucen.Hing  vigilance  lot  us  prevent  even  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
constitution  nnd  the  laws,  t\>rgetting  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  that  we  are  the  adher- 
ents of  party,  and  »»nly  reiuemlH^ring  that  we  are  American  citizens  with  a  country'  to 
save, 

Thest*  noble  sentiments  bravely  8i>oken  had  much  to  do  in  calming  the 
stt^rm  of  excited  |mrtisan  feeling,  and  pn»i>aring  the  way  for  a  peaceful 
noquiesoeneo  in  the  n^sults  of  the  Electoral  Commission.  His  successive 
n»  ehvtions  to  Congn^ss  in  187(^  and  1878  were  followed  by  successive 
n*  elections  to  the  S|H\^kership.  When  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Com - 
^ijuiy  hiul  a  bill  lu^fon*  the  Housi*  hooking  to  the  appn>priation  of  Mare  Island 
for  \\k^\mA  pur|H>sos,  by  a  sacritliv  of  the  Government's  title  to  that  pro|>erty, 
a  lifelong  |H*rs»Mi.il  friend  t>f  Mr.  UandallV  went  to  him  and  said:  "Look 
hen\  Sam;  I  know  vvni  an*  op|v>s<Hl  to  this  bill  and  thert*  is  no  use  in  asking 
you  to  help  us  ijx^t  it  thnnigh.  but  its  ^vissagt*  will  W  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  my  ^HM^ket.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  favor  me  by  not  fighting 
it   ,inv  more  than  i>  alv^^lutelv  ntwssarw"     *'  I  sav.  old  fellow."  was  the 

»  «  •  • 

n'ply»  **  I  would  rather  los^i*  my  right  hand  than  have  you  K^so  that  fee,  for 
\  know  \-\Ht  mvil  tho  monev,  and  1  have  no  Ivttor  friend  in  the  world:  but 
I  am  op|vv«*>l  to  th,M  bill;  it  is  .-^  >!o,il  nnd  1  .im  s^Mng  to  fight  it  to  the 
death."  He  x\ as  as  giwl  as  his  wor^.  lighting  it  with  all  his  j-^^^wer,  and  it 
x^as  dofeale^l 

Mr.  Rv.^d.^11  remained!  Sjvakor  of  tho  Houm^  till  Msn  h.  1<S1.  receiving 
at  t^o  ol.\s<"  of  ^:s  :rm\  of  ^^^rxi^v  tho  \jnani:;^.>*,:s  ihAr.ks  of  that  bixiv  for 
tho  dicnitv.  o^Ttrtt-sv.  and  abi^Tv  >Ri:h  x^hioh  hf  had  i^nrsidM  over  its  delilv 

Yoi-iv  irt  a  s;x-v\*>.  »:  c^M  ";v-^i:':'.r::>  'w::h  h;s  :vsr:v.  Thi  following:  rear 
h «•  .^ I  ^,  ^ Y Tif si  Ar.  *! V r  a .^  .i n>^  K  f .  ^rj  :  h »  V.:  i  rsn  s.  \  u : :  i>  -  f  P:  <  kinst^n  Col- 
lect. Oiirlisjr,  IViir.sx '^"ar.'.fK  .>r  •>.:  V.:":  ai^.i  .  An>ir  ,^:  T>u^r."ias  Jtffersoo. 
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HOK.  AMBROSE  A.  RANHEY, 

flj  MBROSE  A.  RAKNEY,  who  rpiirfscnts  Uk-  Thirti  rongresaiontil  Dis- 
J\^  Irit't  of  MusAUC'liiisi^tta  id  the  Nuti'itisl  Conpvss,  whm  Irnro  id  Towns- 
"i  licnd,  VenuoDt,  Ajiril  16,  1821,  nnd  dwweniU'd  from  ii  long  line  of 
Qol>le  ancestry,  ever  dialin^ruished  for  nivntHl,  iiionil.  und  Chriitlian  wurth. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  tlic  Townshend  Acadi-niy.  und  entered  Dart- 
mouth College  ID  1S40.  B;  liiu  studi<ius  habits  and  manly  de|>ortinent  he 
canilj  won  the  ii))prt)bnt:on  of  his  teachers  and  took  a  high  rank  us  a  M-hotar, 
wliieh  he  maintuiued  during  his  entire  t-oliegi-  couive.  Only  one  man  is  notf 
living  who  occupied  a  profeKsor's  chair  »l  Dartmouth  while  Mr.  Itanney  was 
a  college  Htudeut;  of  him  he  now  speaks  as  follown:  ■■  I  uni  still  imprcssecl 
with  the  hijfh  rwhoIurHhip  and  noble  i-haraeter  of  Mr.  Kunnoy.  In  ]>rivn(e 
he  was  moilest,  retiring,  and  unasBuming;  in  recitation  he  was  prompt, 
t-xoct,  and  intelligent;  in  public  lie  wan  manly,  dignified,  and  incomi]>ti- 
ble."  The  "  Class  of  '44  "  wiw  preeminently  distinguished  for  its  able  men, 
many  of  whom  have  proved  themselves  to  be  Mtund  lawyers,  c-mincnt  jurists, 
wise  legislators,  and  noble  states;neD.  Mr.  RaDney  graduated  with  high 
honors  in  1844.  Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  was  elected  Principal  of 
C'hcstcr  Acuileniy.  Vermont,  and  for  two  yeiire  he  efficiently  and  satiafacto- 
rily  discharged  the  duties  iucumbeut  on  him  as  a  teacher.     DctcrmiDing  ta 
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follow  the  legal  profession,  he  resigned  his  position  as  Principal  of  the 
academy  in  1846,  went  to  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and  entered  the  office  of  the 
Hon.  Andrew  Tracy,  a  leading  member  of  the  Windsor  County  Bar.  Here 
he  pursued  his  legal  studies  for  two  years,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Soon  after  he  came  to  Boston,  assisted  for  a 
few  months  as  teacher  in  the  Brimmer  School,  earned  money  enough  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  some  law  books,  and  then  o])ened  his  office  in  C-ourt 
Street.  In  a  short  time  he  gathered  around  him  a  good  class  of  client»,  and 
secured  a  good  practice. 

He  was  never  idle.  If  in  his  early  professional  life  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
client,  he  used  all  his  leisure  time  in  making  himself  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law.  He  was  never  content  with  a  superficial  examination  of  any 
case  or  subject,  but  patiently  listened  to  all  the  facts,  and  then  exhausted  all 
the  legal  authorities  applicable  thereto.  By  pursuing  such  a  course  lie 
acquired  a  just  reputation  of  being  learned  in  the  law.  In  1855  and  1856 
he  was  chosen  and  served  as  City  Solicitor  of  Boston,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  eminent  ability.  He  was  not  pleased  with  the  work 
or  the  emoluments  of  the  office,  and  consequently  resumed  his  general  prac- 
tice, and  in  it  has  been  actively  engaged  for  thirty  years.  He  has  been  a 
close  student  all  his  life,  and  a  most  indefatigable  worker.  His  practice  has 
constantly  increased  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  now  he,  as  a  Chief- 
Justice  recently  remarked,  *'  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  his  profession." 
Few  lawyers  handle  a  mixed  question  of  law  so  successfully  as  he,  or  exert 
more  influence  with  a  jury.  He  is  not  a  rhetorician  or  an  eloquent  man, 
for  he  never  appeals  to  the  passions  or  prejudices  of  men.  He  is  always 
succinct  in  his  statements  and  logical  in  his  arguments,  but  if  the  true  prov- 
ince of  the  orator  be  **to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  and  to  convince 
the  understanding  by  argument,"  then  Mr.  Ranney  is  an  orator.  He  never 
passes  a  hasty  judgment  in  any  case ;  his  opinions  are  deliberately  formed, 
after  much  patient  study  and  careful  investigation,  and  when  his  ])osition  is 
once  taken  he  cannot  l)c  driven  from  it;  at  such  times  he  is  frequently 
stubborn,  and  always  unyielding  as  adamant.  He  has  great  powers  of  con- 
centration, and  is  often  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  is  oblivious  of  all  his 
fiurroundings.  He  loves  to  be  independent,  and  generally  ])laces  himself  in 
such  a  position  th^t  he  will  not  be  required  to  ask  favors  from  either  friend 
or  foe.  He  is  not  naturally  as  courteous  as  many,  and  consequently  is  often 
misjudged,  but  those  who  know  him  best  have  convincing  proofs  that  lie 
possesses  a  kind  and  generous  heart.  In  1852  Mr.  Ranney  formed  a  cojiart- 
nership  with  Nathan  Morse,  which  continued  for  many  years,  and  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  firm  they  have  occu])ied  adjoining  offices,  and  even  now 
the  names  of  ** Ranney  &  Morse"  are  almost  as  inseparable  with  members 
of  the  Bar  as  were  **  Scrooge  «fc  Marley." 

The  traits  of  character  manifested  by  Mr.  Ranney  in  his  youth  he  has 
fully  exemplified  in  his  mature  manhood.  No  man  can  attempt  to  practice 
deception  upon  him  and  go  unpunished.     His  advice  is  eagerly  sought  in 
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tlie  more  im]K)rt(int  cases,  and  his  integrity  no  man  ever  questioned.  Every 
client  who  desires  to  do  **  the  right"  feels  safe  in  his  liands.  He  was  never 
known  to  seek  an  office,  but  it  has  often  sought  him.  He  lias  ])ositive  views, 
but  never  makes  himself  obnoxious  in  ])oIitics  or  religion.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislatui'e  on  the  Wliig  ticket,  and  served  liis 
constituents  faithfully  and  well.  In  1803  and  1864  he  was  again  honored 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  by  the  Republicans,  and  liid  noble  service.  One 
of  his  fellow -members  remarked  of  him:  **ne  did  lx»tter  for  the  Stat€  than 
any  man  in  that  body."  He  is  a  tnie  i)atriot;  his  love  for  his  country  was 
exhibite<l  during  tlie  hxia  civil  war.  Treason  with  him  could  not  go  unrebuked. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
13,132  against  12,073  for  his  Democratic  competitor. 

Mr.  Ranney's  health  1>ecame  greatly  im])aired  in  consequence  of  intense 
application  to  liis  professional  la1x)rs,  and  for  the  ])ur|x)se  of  regaining  it  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  returned  with  health  entirely  restored. 

Mr.  Ranney  has  been  more  than  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  On 
December  4,  1850,  he  married  Maria  Dorothy  Fletcher,  a  daughter  of  Addi- 
son Fletclier,  a  merchant  of  Cavendish,  Vermont,  and  a  niece  of  the  Hon. 
Richanl  Fletcher,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  benefactor  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  They  have  four  children,  one  son  and  three  daught^^rs.  3Ir. 
Ranney,  like  all  of  that  name,  has  learned  the  art  of  making  money.  By 
his  industry,  perseverance,  and  ability  to  make  good  and  safe  investments, 
he  has  accumulated  a  large  projierty  for  a  professional  man.  He  gives  liber- 
ally, but  is  not  likely  to  become  poor.  He  has  more  of  the  **  Fartiter  in  r»" 
than  he  has  of  the  ^*  Suatiter  in  inodo^'^''  but  is  indeed  a  wise  counsellor,  an 
able  lawyer,  and  a  steadfast  friend. 


HON.  OSSIAN  RAY, 

OF  NEW  UAXP8I1IHK. 


y^Jk  SSIAX  RAY  of  Lancaster,  rei)resents  the  Third  Congressional  District 
nX\  ^^  N^^'  Hampshire  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was 

^1  born  at  Hinesburg,  Vermont,  December  13,  1835.  He  removed  to 
Irasburg,  in  that  State,  in  early  childhood,  and  there  and  at  Derby,  Ver- 
mont, received  an  ac^ademic  education.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1857,  and  lias  since  practiced  at  Lancaster.  In  1868  he  wjis  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  also  in  1869.  From  1862  to  1872  he 
was  Solicitor  for  Coos  County,  and  was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Hampshire  from  February  22, 1879,  to  the  following  December, 
when  he  resigned,  upon  his  nomination  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Forty-sixth 
Congress  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Evarts  W.  Farr.  He  was 
elected  to  that  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  10,947  against  5,847  for  his  opponent. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  REAGAN, 

[JOHN  H.  REAGAN  of  Palestine,  who  represents  the  First  Congressional 
1  District  of  Texus  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Sevier  CouDty,  Tennessee,  October  8,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the 
n  school,  and  entered  college,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  settled  in 
Texas  in  May,  1839,  and  was  Deputy- Surveyor  of  the  Public  Lands  until 
1843.  In  1847  he  waa  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  District  Court  tor  a  term  of  six  years,  resigned  that 
office  in  1856,  but  was  re-elected  to  the  same  for  the  further  tei-m  of  silt 
years.  Id  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  from  the  First 
District  of  Texas.  In  1861  he  waa  a  Delegate  to  the  Secession  Convention, 
■whicli  elected  him  one  of  the  Deputies  to  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  was  appointed  Post ma.ster- General  of  the  Provisional  Oov- 
ernment,  March  Sth  of  that  year.  On  the  ]*rmancnt  organization  of  the  Con- 
federate Government  in  1862,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  office,  holding  it 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  For  a  short  time  preceding  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties he  was  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  that  government..  Ho  was 
B  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1875.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  31,327 
against  6,099  for  the  Greenback  candidate. 
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HOK.  THOMAS  B.  REED, 

CsUlIOJIAS  B.  REED  of  Portkiid,  wlio  n'lirfsentH  tlie  First  C<ingreiiuoDal 
<l|  1  DiKtriet  nt  >[ninc  in  the  C'ongrcMs  of  t\\v.  Uiiittil  States,  whh  liorn  in 

^,  the  city  where  lie  now  rei.iil«s,  O'tolier  18,  18:iB.  lie  (ibtiiioed  nti 
excellent  piirly  educiition  in  the  ])ul)lic  Bi-hools  of  hU  iiiitive  city,  and  ftftcr- 
wiirds,  having  prejiarcd  himxctf  fur  n  cluiVjiciil  coiiriH!  of  xtiiily,  cnlercil  Biiw- 
(loin  College,  at  Bninawick.  Miiini'.  iind  gniiliiiiti'd  at  tliut  inslilution  in  tlic 
chisB  of  1880.  After  leaving  collem-  liu  coinmi-nccd  the  titudy  iif  law,  but 
before  being  admitted  to  practice  bfciiinu  Acting  As»istant-I*ayn)aHtcr  in 
the  United  States  navy,  and  continucil  to  iHCiijiy  tliat  piisilion  fn>m  April 
10,  1864,  to  NovcuilKT  4,  1865.  Having  concliideil  hiw  nervieeii  iii  that  office, 
he  WHS  admitted  to  the  Bar,  mid  bi-gan  jiraetiee  in  Portland.  In  18Ii8-9  bo 
was  a  meinhcr  of  the  fttute  Houxc  iif  Repi-cseututives,  and  was  a  lueuilicr  of 
Ihc  State  Senate  in  1870.  In  1870,  1871,  and  IH73  he  was  Attorney -General 
of  Maine.  lie  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forly-Mxth  Cungresses, 
and  wiu  re-elected  to  the  Forty-Hevt'tith  Congress,  as  a  Uepubliran. 

In  ISSI  he  was  invitwl  to  address  the  Ucjiiiblicnu  State  Convention  i.f 
Jlawuichusettr',  held  at  WorcCMter,  oa  Septenibcr  SlHt,  and  on  that  occ-aiiioTi 
delivered  iin  able  and  cloi[ueiit  si>eei:li.  He  has  already  taken  high  rank  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  in  now  Chainuau  of  the  Judiciary  Coiu- 
niitlee  of  that  body. 
:^4 
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HON.  THERON  M.  RICE, 


vHERON  H.  RICE,  of  Boonvillc,  who  Kpresentg  the  Berenth  Coti> 
I  gresaionikl  District  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
it  of  Puritan  fltock.  Ho  was  bom  in  Mecca,  Ohio,  September  91, 
1829,  and  is  therefore  53  yeam  of  age.  His  great  grandfather,  Enoch  Rice, 
and  his  grandfather,  Levi  Rice,  were  born  and  reared  in  Massachusetts. 
About  the  close  of  the  Revolutionurj-  war,  Enoch  Rice  removed  with  his 
family  to  Vermont  and  settled  near  Bennington,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  where  Levi,  the  father  of  Thcmn  M.,  was  born  in  the  year  1803.  In 
1814,  Enoch  Rice,  with  all  hia  children,  thirteen  families,  removed  to  Salem, 
Washington  County,  New  York,  where  they  resided  until  the  spring  of 
1817,  when  they  emigrated  to  Green,  Tmmliull  County,  Ohio,  then  known 
as  the  Western  Reserve,  where  many  of  the  family  descendants  now  reside. 
Almira  Buttles,  wife  of  Levi  Rice,  nnd  mother  of  Theron,  was  bom  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1800.  Her  niotlier  was  an  Adams,  and  second 
cousin  of  Hon.  John  Quincy  Ailams.  Ednioiid  Buttles,  her  father,  removed 
■with  his  family  frcim  Connecticut  in  1817.  luid  li.cntid  in  Mecca,  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  where  she  niiirriid  Mr.  liice  in  1827. 

Theron  M.  Rice  whs  the  elilesi  of  finir  ehililrcn.  His  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  Theron  remained  at  home,  dr.iny;  iiH  kind*  of  fairn  work,  unUl 
Bixteen  yeurs  of  age.     He  was  n  strong,  heahliy,  industrious,  and  ambitioos 
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boy,  and  his  fatlier  often  said  tlmt  he  could  hire  no  hand  who  could  do  a 
better  day's  work  than  he.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  attended  the  Academy 
at  Farmington,  Ohio,  one  temi,  and  the  following  four  summers  Chester 
Academy,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  teaching  school  during  the  winters,  while 
the  summer  vacation  was  spent  at  home  in  the  harvest  field.  At  the  Chester 
Academy  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  James  A.  Garfield,  our  late 
President,  and  with  Miss  Rudolph,  now  Mrs.  Garfield,  who  were  his  school- 
mates. Here  he  acquired  a  thorough  academic  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  taught  a  select  school  at  Rome,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  em- 
ploying every  spare  moment  in  reading  law.  In  the  spring  of  1833  he  en- 
tered the  law-office  of  Hon.  John  Hutchins,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  afterwards 
Representative  in  Congress,  whom  Mr.  Garfield  succeeded  in  1863.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1854.  Soon  afterwards  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  Hon.  John  Hutchins,  his  old  preceptor,  at  Canfield,  Mahoning  County, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  about  four  years, 
when  he  removed  to  Missouri  and  located  in  California,  Moniteau  County, 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Politically  his  ancestors  were  Whigs  of  the  Free-Soil  school,  whose  pe- 
culiar belief  was  embodied  in  their  motto — ^^  Free  SoUj  Free  Speech,  Free 
Merij" — and  that  he  believed  in  this  most  religiously  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  Joshua  R.  Giddings  for  Congress  in  1862 
and  for  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  in  1860. 

In  1861,  when  the  Confederates  were  endeavoring  to  suppress  all  Union 
sentiment  in  the  South,  every  man  who  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
garded there  as  an  enemy,  and  was  compelled  to  either  leave  the  country  or 
join  the  Confederate  army.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  Mr.  Rice  was  waited 
upon  by  a  conmiittee,  and  notified  to  leave  the  State.  Notwithstanding  his 
conservative  political  opinions  he  had  been  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist, 
and  though  his  character  was  irreproachable,  and  his  standing  high  in  the 
community,  he  was  marked  for  exile,  or  death  by  assassination.  His  bear- 
ing before  the  committee  was  quiet  and  dignified ;  he  listened  in  silence  to 
their  demands,  and  when  they  had  concluded,  with  a  firmness  of  tone  and 
manner  which  convinced  them  of  his  courage  and  truthfulness,  replied: 
*'  Go,  tell  the  organization  you  represent  that  I  am  guilty  of  no  crime;  I 
have  violated  no  law,  and  have  never  in  any  manner  interfered  with  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  your  State.  My  family  is  here,  this  is  my  home,  and 
here  will  I  remain."     He  was  never  disturbed  afterwards. 

In  June,  1861,  he  recruited  a  company  of  **Home  Guards,"  of  which 
he  was  chosen  Captain,  and  was  assigned  to  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Col.  Allen  P.  Richardson.  In  the  organization  of  this  regiment  he  was 
electted  Lieutenant-Colonel,  but  declined  the  position,  and  remained  in  ser- 
vice with  his  company  until  mustered  out  in  the  following  October.  Soon 
afterward  he  recruited  a  company  for  three  years  service,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Twenty-sixth  Missouri  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  G.  B.  Boomer, 
and  in  January,   1862,   the  regiment  was  assigned  to  active  service  under 
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'  '■■  ^  -"■  "Vori^.     A/t.r:iiir.J-.  k:A-7  w--.  R  «-ri:i..    .  i:-:.    Rice 


ibe "^"^ 


P^---!'^;  I  vrjteof  nearly  40.f»'Ki,  and  in  a  Di-rrict  h»?rftof'>rt  -tn-mrly 


jvci'^ran  .  ^         twir-^  inarriwl:  fir-t  in  IWl.  in  the  State  nf  Ohi».. 


I    (flfflts'^n,  tlift  fricn'l   of    liis    lK»yhofi<l.  fmni   which  union  s 
,  yi^n    '  •  j^i^^^  ^ij^.^j  ^^  Tipton  in  I>7*^f.  nnd  in  J.-inuiinr,    I'jrTS.  1 

.jJWr*-    ^^  ^^^^^^.^^  j^j   IJ/vinvillrr    Mi-r-^.iiri.    to  Mr-.   Catli.irin-  R.   Stowan, 
^»r^         ifurvvill'-,  K'-ritu'kv.  uith  whom  h«-  i-?  now  livinir. 
f/.rnic  .      ^^^^    n'IJiti"H'<  ''^  J'f'*-  -''nlir'.    Kicc-  is  im   ».x<-niiilary  <iti7on.     In 
I     :   #luN-ili»'l  •«-  •'  ^in'-iih;ir-k-K''|»!iMiran:   in   n.'IiL'ion  an  Eiii-mpa- 

J'  .  ../.iilur  ill  iiolitir-,  u'lr  nliL'iou-  niatt'-r-  ran   lif-  hi-  n.-i;anli.-«l  a*  «n 

r  n •  *"'"'        i«»  I 

liAH.  .  .,     j^  .^  rio-**  oli-'TVf-r.  in:vr-r  juniii*  at  r.-nnf  lu>itm.s.  rarefullv 

M.viTV  Ml  »M''t.  5«n'l  whirii  h'*  arnv«-  mT  ;i  nirri^mn  i>  iisiiailv  cnrrtft. 

..    *..  rlu*  jirriiv   I**-  wa-  a   hmv**  .hhI  faithful  -^ohliiT:  and  when  nu  the 

1  »Miu  rf«'Jinh'd   Ji"!  on^  of  the   alil«:-t  aii«l  nuft  r.'on-oi<'UtioiiN  juilL't-s  in 

i2*. «/.      l'on-<--ini.'.  Ji- li'*  do«'-.  :in  rxtc-n>ivr-   knowlcilirt-  of  imhlir  nuMi 
til*'  Mfl'' '  .  ' 

.    <T..;r-    Iw  i-  '"fiiiri'-ntlv  o!ialitir-*l  \u  iH-rharLrL-  th«r  (liitic'-  of  Rtfim-H-nta- 
•n'l »""'    '  "  .  . 

'..  i'ituur*--.  with  honor  to  liini-rlf  and  to  tin-  iroueral  >ati<factiun  <■: 


HON.  JOHN  B.  RICE, 

ttf  OHIO. 

i^|oIIN    15.    \i]<'K.   of  p'rfMifint.   ppn-f-nt- th«- T«nih  rr)ncrrr---.ional    Dis:- 
41    rii'f  "f  Olii'j  ill  III'-  ^'niiirn-—  ^'f  tin-  riiitcfl    Statf*-.      II<*   wa**   clootiMl 

^^    f'.  Ill'-   rorl".   -r-M-ijlli  i'(fU'jr('-<.  :t^  -A  ii«|Hil«liraii.    hy    a    Voir   of    lS.:{t|^ 

iHfjiiii'^   li.'^-M  f"r  tl"*  U'lnoj-nilif  niiiHuiciit. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  W.  RICE, 


VILLIAH  W.  RICE,  of  Worcester,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Coofn^s- 
[  sionfti  District  of  MussachuaettB  iu  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stntes,  WHS  boru  nt  Deerflcltl  in  tliat  Stutc,  March  T,  1836.  After 
atU-niling  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  completed  his  preparation  for 
colkgc  at  Oortiam  Academy,  Maine,  and  entered  Bowdoin  CoUefte,  in  the 
Slime  State,  where  he  graduated  in  the  classof  1846.  Mr.  Bice  then  becamo 
Preceptor  of  Leicester  Academy,  in  Alaasachiuetts,  and  continued  at  the 
lieod  of  that  inntitutiun  for  a  period  of  four  years,  there  winning  the  repu- 
tation of  an  able  and  successful  instructor.  Returning  to  Worcester,  he 
Ix'gan  to  read  law  with  the  llonorables  Emory  WaHhbum  and  George  F. 
Hoar,  and  after  thorough  pre)>aration  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  opened 
an  ofli<-c  in  thnt  city.  In  18.18  he  was  aj)pointed  .Tudge  of  Insolvency  for 
Worcester  County,  and  two  yeor»  Inter  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
Prom  1869  to  1874  he  was  District  Attorney  for  the  Middle  District  of 
MH.«sachusctts.     In  18~S  be   was  cle<-ted  to  the  State  House  of  Re|)resetita- 

Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
waa  re-elecled  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Bepublicaii,  by  a  vote  of 
14,935,  against  8,933  for  the  Democmtic  candidate.     In  the  present  Congress 
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he  is  Cluiirman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Additional  Accommodation  for  the  Con- 
gressional Library. 

3Ir.  Rice  has  been  very  successful  in  his  i)rofe8sion  and  in  his  Legisla- 
tive career.  Of  this,  and  of  his  high  character,  evidence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  his  honors  have  principally  been  won  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He 
freely  expresses  his  views  upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  as  is  shown  in  his 
clearly-stated  opinion  concerning  that  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  recently  given 
to  a  newspaper  interviewer,  to  whom  he  said  : 

I  am  very  decided  upon  one  point,  and  that  is  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  dismis- 
sals from  the  public  service  except  for  inefficiency  or  dishonesty.  There  should  be  no 
removal?*  to  make  place  for  new  ap{K>intees  who  are  backed  by  iuHuentiai  political  friends. 
And  this  would  reduce  to  a  very  email  point  the  necessity  of  finding  inexperienced  per- 
sons, l)ecause  the  public  service  is  crowded  now,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  its  departments. 
Instead  of  new  officiah«  being  needed,  a  good  many  could  be  dispensed  with.  A  competi- 
tive examination  to  see  who  should  go  out  would  be  fully  as  appropriate  as  one  to  see 
who  should  go  in.  I  should  be  entirely  in  favor  of  legislation  which  would  prevent  the 
removal  of  any  office-holder  except  for  cause,  that  cause  to  be  separate  firom  any  political 
or  personal  considerations  except  demerit,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  It  would  be  ascer- 
tained,— if  such  legislation- were  enacted,  and  it  were  also  provided  that  the  number  of 
clerks  should  be  a  fixed  number,  so  that  no  changes  could  be  made  except  in  conformity 
with  the  legislation,  and  no  new  ai)pointments  be  made  except  where  there  were  vacan- 
cies in  the  number  fixed, — and  that  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  and  the 
evil  of  the  present  abuses  would  bo  so  reduced  that  there  would  be  call  for  little  or  no 
further  legislative  relief.  Here  we  come  back  to  the  question  of  how  to  fill  the  vacancies 
when  they  properly  occur,  either  from  death,  resignation,  incapacity,  or  the  enlarged 
necessities  of  the  service.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  congressman  is  the  best  adviser 
which  the  government  has  in  regard  to  the  district  which  he. represents.  To  whom  is  the 
government  to  look  for  information  concerning  a  district  but  the  man  whom  the  people 
have  chosen  to  represent  them  at  Washington?  And  are  not  the  people  of  a  district  en- 
titled to  have  their  representative  look  out  for  them  in  the  matter  of  official  appoint- 
ments, as  well  as  in  regard  to  all  the  other  public  interests  in  which  they  share  at  the 
capital?  But  the  working  force  l>eing  in,  as  it  already  is,  and  it  then  being  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  removals  except  for  cause,  who  is  to  decide  what  the  cause  shall 
be?  Who  could  be  l>etter  judges  than  the  heads  of  departments?  Are  you  going  to  have 
the  dei>artments  under  the  supervision  of  boards  outside  of  them?  Or  could  the  same 
board  say  who  should  remain  in  the  treasury,  or  navy,  or  post-offices,  and  what  cause 
would  justify  the  dismissal  of  any  employee  in  any  one  of  these  departments  against  the 
wishes  or  without  the  consent  of  tho  head  of  that  <h'partment?  You  have  got  to  assume 
that  the  leading  officials  of  the  government  are  hone>t  men,  and  that  they  will  be  governed 
by  legislation. 

Mr.  Rice  is  now  on  his  third  term  in  tlie  House,  and  we  have  onlv  to 
refer  to  his  large  majority  at  his  recent  election  to  be  assured  of  his  in- 
creasing j)opularity  in  the  old  Buy  State. 
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HON.  DAVID  P.  RICHARDSON, 

iAVID  P.  RICHARDSON,  of  Angelica,  who  representi  the  Twenty- 
\  ninth  Congressional  District  of  Nen  York  in  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Hacedon,  in  that  State,  May  28,  1833.  He 
enjoyed  all  those  advantages  of  a  common-school  education  which  in  the 
earl;  life  of  almost  every  American  youth  arc  the  inestimable  privilege,  and 
which,  in  most  inBtances,  lay  the  foundation  of  future  usefulness  and  honor. 
Having  thoroughly  prepared  himself  for  a  classical  course  he  entered  Yale 
College,  and  there  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1956.  Hia  college 
days  over,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  three  years  later,  when  he  had 
accomplJNhod  himself  in  the  preparatory  studies  for  that  profession,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar. 

In  18G1,  when  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  called  so  many 
of  the  most  promising  and  highly-educated  young  men  from  the  class-room, 
the  study,  and  the  office,  Mr.  ttichardson  enlisted  in  the  Union  army,  and 
continued  in  the  service  for  the  following  four  years.  Boon  atler  the  ter- 
miniition  of  his  militnry  life  he  relumed  to  Angelica,  and  there  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  RepuMieiin,  by  a  vote  of  31,211,  against  lfl,aS8 
for  the  Greenb-ick- Democratic  Candidate. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  RICHARDSON, 


rfOHX  8.  RICIIAItDSON,  of  Sumter,  who  represents  the  First  Congrea- 
]  sional  District  of  South  Cnrolina  in  the  Congrcse  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  near  Sumter,  his  present  Teaidence,  Febniar;  39,  1828.  He 
received  an  acodeniic  education  at  Cokcabury,  in  hiti  native  State,  prepsr- 
atorjr  to  his  classical  course,  and  then  entered  South  Carolina  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  1850.  Uixin  leaving  college  he  began  to  read  law,  and  in 
18S3  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  [le  then  attended  to  the  practice  of  hif 
profession  at  Sumter,  and  also  engaged  in  agriculturnl  pursuits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  joineil  tlie  Confederate  army  as 
Captain  of  Infantry,  and  served  nnder  General,  then  Colouel,  J.  B.  Eerehaw 
until  after  the  first  battle  of  MunaMsas,  where  he  was  wounded.  After 
recovering  from  his  wound  he  returned  to  the  arm;  and  was  made  Adjutant 
of  the  Twenty-third  South  ('arolina  Rcginient.  In  1865  he  nas  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  served  in  that  ludy  until  1^07.  In  1800  he  was 
spi>ointa<l  the  Agent  of  South  Carolina  to  apply  for  and  receive  the  Land- 
Scrijj  donate<l  to  that  State  by  Congress.  In  1870  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  ('onvcntion  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Forty-lifth  (■(Higrcss,  but  was 
defeated.  He  wan  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congrenw,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Deniocnit, 
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HON.  JOHN  T.  RICH, 

OF  XICIIIOAN. 

^|OHN  T.  RICH,  of  Elba,  rc])rosent8  tlie  Seventh  Congressional  District 
^1  of  Michigan  in  the  Congress  of  the  United'  States.  He  wtis  elected  to 
^r  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Repu1>Iican,  to  fill  the  vacancj'  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  O.  D.  Conger,  elected  to  the  United  States  Stri- 
ate. Mr.  liich  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  15,279  against  10,740  for  the  Demo- 
cratic, and  1,245  for  the  National  candidates. 


HOM.  JAMES  M.  RITCHIE, 

OP  OHIO. 

4^1  AMES  M.  RITCHIE,  of  Toledo,  represents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
81  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
r^  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 

19,782,  against  19,097  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  ROBESON, 

or  NSW  JBBi«ET. 

«E0.  M.  ROBESON,  of  Camden,  who  represents  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  in  that  State,  in  1829.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  the  public  schools  in  his  vicinity,  and  was  followed 
by  an  academic  course,  after  which  he  entered  Princeton  College,  and  there 
graduated  in  1847.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  tuition  of 
Chief-Justice  Homblower,  at  Newark,  and  after  a  term  of  about  three 
years^  preparation  for  that  profession,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1850.  He 
commenced  practice  in  Newark,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Camden, 
where  he  has  intermittently  attended  to  professional  duties,  his  time  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  having  been  much  occupied  with  public  business.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  Prosecutor  of  the  Pleas  for  Camden  County.  In  1807  he 
was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey,  but  resigned  that  office 
June  22,  1869,  to  accept  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cal>- 
inet  of  President  Grant.  He  continued  to  occupy  the  latter  office  during 
the  eight  years  of  President  Grant's  two  administrations.  Upon  the  termin- 
ation of  his  charge  in  the  Navy  department  he  returned  to  Camden  and 
again  resumed  his  professional  business.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth 
(Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republi- 
can, by  a  vote  of  19,807,  against  10,350  for  the  Democratic,  and  724  for  the 
Greenback  candidates.  Mr.  Robeson  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenses  in  the  Navy  Department. 
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HON.  EDWARD  W.  ROBERTSON, 


gDWARD  W.  ROBERTSON,  of  Baton  Rouge,  who  repreBects  tho 
Sixth  CoDgreBsional  District  of  Louil^inna  in  the  CoDgrees  of  the 

i  United  States,  was  born  near  Nashville,  TcDoesBee,  June  18,  1823.  Id 
1836  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana,  and 
there  young  Robertson  was  educated.  In  1842  he  entered  Augusta  College, 
Ef.,  then  went  to  the  Nashville  University,  but  before  graduation  left  col- 
lege, and  in  1845  began  the  study  of  law.  Id  1640  he  was  Orderly -Sergeant 
in  the  Second  Louiriana  Volunteers,  a  aix-montlis'  regiment  for  the  Mexican 
war.  In  1847  and  184B  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  then 
entered  the  Law  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  there 
graduated  in  1650,  and  began  the  practice  of  liis  profession  in  Iberville 
Parish.  In  1853  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  16S7 
was  elected  State  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  and  continued  in  the  same 
till  1802,  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  Cai>taio  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Louisiana  Infantry.  He  partici{)ated  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  from 
May  18,  1863.  until  the  surrender  of  tliat  city,  July  4,  1803.  lie  also  served  in 
the  iMittle  of  Baton  Rouge,  August  5,  !802.  At  llie  close  of  the  war  he 
resumed  his  practice  iit  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  lias  since  resided.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  elected  to  the  Forty-lifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  u  Democrat. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  ROBINSOK, 

f  EORQE  D.  ROBINSON,  of  Chicopce,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
'\  Eleventh  District  of  MuxsHchusctts,  is  a  native  of  Lexington,  and  is 
descended  from  an  ancestry,  on  both  his  father's  and  mother's  side, 
who  fought  on  tlie  iiifltoric  battle-fields  of  Concord  and  Lexington.  He 
was  born  Jan.  20,  1834.  and  his  parents,  Charles  and  Marj  Davis  Uobinson, 
still  live  to  see  their  son  honored  by  his  neifrhbors  and  fellow-townamen. 
Mr.  Robinson's  boyhooil  was  passed  on  his  father's  farm  near  Lexington 
Common,  but,  early  displaying  a  studious  disposition,  he  entered  Lexington 
Academy  when  sixteen  years  old.  subsequently  going  to  the  Ilopkins  Clas- 
sical School  at  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College,  teaching  school  in  the  winter  months.  He  graduated  in  1666,  and 
wns  immediately  chosen  Principal  of  the  Chicopee  High  School.  The 
school  numbered,  at  that  time,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  among 
whom  were  many  of  his  present  constituents.  Terminating  his  connection 
with  the  school,  he  entered  the  law-otiicc  of  his  only  brother,  Charles  Uob- 
inson, Jr.,  in  Charlcstown,  as  a  student,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  ut 
Cambridge  in  1886.  He  returned  to  Chii-opce  and  began  the  practice  of  hie 
profession.  In  1874  he  was  elected  by  his  townsmen  Representative  to  the 
T^egislature,  where  he  serveil  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.     In  1HT6  he  was 
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elected  a  State  Senator,  and  became  at  once  a  leader  in  legislation,  being 
recognized  as  a  powerful  debater  and  a  hard-working  legislator.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Chester  W.  Chapin  in  the  Forty-tifth  Congress,  and  there  served  on  the 
Committees  on  tl\e  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Department  of  Justice.  His  merits  early  won  recognition  from 
his  fellow  members,  and  as  a  token  thereof  he  was,  on  his  re-election  in 
1878  to  the  House,  given  a  seat  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  Hobinson 
is  a  fluent  debater,  accurate  in  his  statements,  and  his  ability  to  cojkj  with 
the  experienced  veterans  of  legislation  is  unquestioned.  He  combines  witli 
a  well-disciplined  and  accurately -informed  mind,  always  quick  to  under-, 
stand  every  point  suggested  and  to  anticipate  the  tactics  of  his  oi)j)onent  in 
debate,  perfect  acquaintance  with  parliamentary  rules  and  practice. 

His  speech  before  the  House  in  February,  1880,  in  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  is  a  very  logical  and  able  effort.  A  few  extracts  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  strong  yet  simple  style  of  Mr.  Robinson : 

Is  there,  he  asked,  a  demand  that  we  shall  have  no  United  States  courts  that  shall 
adjudicate  upon  the  rights  of  parties,  citizens  of  different  States?  I  think  not.  Events 
are  so  fresh  and  so  powerful  in  their  instruction  that  it  will  not  be  found  in  this  House 
that  it  has  a  standing  here,  that  we  are  to  dismiss  the  national  power— dismiss  the  na- 
tional courts  and  ignore  their  usefulness.  We  want  to  maintain  them.  We  are  here 
to-day  with  a  Union  more  strongly  cemented  than  ever  before,  and  destined  to  be  per- 
petual. That  Union  is  not  by  the  agreement  of  the  States,  but  by  the  decree  of  the 
people  of  this  great  country,  renewed,  ratified,  sanctified  In  the  blood  of  the  war.  That 
is  accomplished,  and,  with  the  United  States  Court  everywhere  in  this  land,  I  shall  look 
in  vain  to  find  any  gentleman  rise  and  say  he  would  banish  them  or  shear  them  of  their 
power.  ...  If  Congress  can  exclude  the  citizens  of  a  locality,  or  the  citizens  of  one 
color,  or  the  citizens  of  one  occupation,  or  the  citizens  of  certain  classes  of  wealth  or 
industry,  surely  it  can  exclude  any  other  citizens.  If  you  can,  in  this  bill  and  under 
our  constitution,  declare  that  the  citizens,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  this  country,  be- 
cause they  act  in  their  corporate  capacity,  shall  lose  their  rights  in  the  federal  courts,  it 
is  but  the  next  step  to  legislate  that  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  rolling  iron,  or  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  or  of  woolen  goods,  or  is  a  banker  or  '  bloated  bondholder,'  shall 
not  have  any  rights  in  the  federal  courts.    There  is  no  step  between  them. 

Mr.  Robinson,  as  becomes  the  son  of  a  Jackson  Democrat,  strongly 
believes  in  the  supremacy  of  the  National  Government.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  speech  he  said : 

.  .  .  Let  us  stand  by  the  National  Courts;  let  us  preserve  their  power.  Let  us  take 
out  of  those  courts  the  causes  of  litigation  that  have  multiplied  and  burdened  the  court 
and  weighed  it  down,  so  that  it  may  transact  its  business.  But  let  us  stand  upon  the 
legislation  which  the  country  has  prospered  under,  which  it  has  approved  by  its  ninety 
years  of  life.  Let  us  give  our  constitution  that  construction  which  the  fathers  gave  it, 
that  we  may  indeed  be  not  merely  a  community  of  States.  Let  us  no  more  in  practice 
talk  of  State  rights  as  against  the  power  of  the  government,  or  against  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  nation.  Let  us  have  a  national  power,  national  rights;  and  let  us  have 
individual  interests  and  rights  recognized  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  this 
great  government. 

In  another  speech,  delivered  last  winter  on  the  Apportionment  Bill,  Mr. 
Robinson  took  occasion  to  defend  the  honor  of  his  native  State  from  the 
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ts  cast  upon  it  by  memberii  of  the  House.  After  stating  the  nature 
of  the  edocationa]  requirements  fixed  by  the  Ma«&iachu£ett$  constitution,  and 
making  a  keen  analyas  of  the  fallacious  figures  advanced  by  the  counsel  for 
3ir.  Boynton  in  the  case  of  Boynton  r«.  Loring,  Mr.  Robinson  said : 

Tbfti  if  aH  there  i»  of  it.  Wlir  »bc«ld  it  not  l^e  m*?  For  tvcaty-thive  ^fmn  it  has 
\*t*n  vrlrten  liefore  the  people  <^*f  that  State,  that  to  entitle  them  to  Tote  and  hold  office 
tliry  ^t»ll  £n>t  \tarti  to  read  and  write.  Near  to  erery  man'>  dwelling  i^tand^  a  pnWic 
fn*  *<h*^^jL  EdacatioB  i«  brMigtit  t<Li  the  ducir  of  every  man.  Theae  »ch<toI4i<>u4'e$  are 
s>ujip»cr:«*i  vitb  ahnoFt  nnUmnded  mnnificeDce.  Childrra  have  been  bom  in  that  time 
and  have  aiMndc^i  wrbor4  at  the  pub'.ic  exfien^e.  and  the  peDeral  education  of  the  j»eoi»Ie 

ha»  been  advanc««l There  i«>  D«.>t  one  of  thef«  prerfiqiu«it«»  on  vhich  1  have 

commented  that  it  not  in  the  pr^irer  •.>f  ibe  {•^r^^io  who  de«irc^  to  get  »affrage  to  ovemime 
and  control  and  cooqner.  <<;•  that  he  mav  liccome  a  voter.  But,  if  he  tie  a  black  man.  lie 
cannot  pat  off  hi*  colf»r.  He  cannot,  if  be  were  brim  a  mem)>er  of  a  particular  race, 
strip  himself  of  that  qualiij:  n*T  can  he,  if  be  ha*  been  in  servitude:  n<H'can  he,  if  he 
hac  been  in  rebellitai,  take  MOt  that  taint:  n«<r  can  he,  if  he  ha^  licen  convicted  of  other 
crime*,  remove  hi*  rec<tr«l  of  criminality.  The?^  are  an  inherent,  in>eparable.  indi>»<ilu- 
blepart  of  that  man.  But  hi^  e<lucatioii,  hi*  registration,  hi*  re^idt-nce,  h\>  payment  of  a 
[Krrtion  of  the  burden*  "f  the  State  and  the  other  matters  are  in  his  i»ower  and  hi>  contml. 
I  find  it  to  be  in  accopi  with  the  wisdom  of  the  pe«»ple  of  the  countri-  that  it  i*  the  true 
policy  to  let  the  State*  p^vem  tho^se  matter*  for  them*elve*.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  touches  those  things  that  are  *»ut  of  the  man%  contn^l. 

This  has  the  ring  of  true  eloquence,  the  stating  of  facts  in  the  most 
forcible  and  convincing  manner.  It  will  be  found  that  his  speeches  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  real  work  of  Congress,  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his 
legislative  peers  and  subject  to  their  instant  criticism  and  dispute.  As  a 
committeeman  he  has  been  an  arduous  worker,  and  in  this  capacity  his  col- 
leagues have  not  hesitated  to  avail  themselves  of  his  faculty  of  arranging 
facts  and  inferences  in  their  most  convincing  array.  Mr.  Roliinson  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
14,235,  against  10,007  for  the  Democnitic  candidate. 

^Ir.  Robinson  has  said  that  the  lalwrs  of  a  member  of  Congress  are  so 
multifarious  that  each  district  sliould  be  rcprest»nted  by  three  men.  one  to 
attend  to  the  work  of  legislation,  another  to  servo  his  constituents  at  the 
departments  and  public  offices,  and  a  third  to  do  the  social  honors  of  tlie 
|)osition.  lie  has  won  the  approval  of  his  constituents  l)y  a  genuine  devo- 
tion to  the  public  service. 

On  the  great  questions  of  civil  service  reform  and  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  of  the  l>est  sentiment  of  his 
party.  Although  a  protectionist  and  representing  a  pn>tectionist  community, 
he  clearly  sees  the  necessity  of  tariff  reform  and  the  abrogation  of  enacted 
absurdities.  He  sees  that  in  the  two  decades  which  have*  elapsed  since  the 
present  tariff  went  into  o|KTation  the  conditions  of  many  American  industries 
have  fundamentally  changed,  and  that  the  tariff  no  longer  serves  to  foster 
their  grow^th  and  development. 

Upon  the  now  interesting  question  of  Civil  Service  Reform  he  reccMitly 
expressed  his  opinion  as  follows : 
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I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  connect  the  attempted  assassination  with  the  f^poils 
system  at  all.  It  may  bo  at  this  time  it  presents  the  occasion  for  bringing  the  general 
subject  emphatically  to  the  mind  of  the  whole  people,  because  it  so  happens  that  Guitean 
was  in  search  of  appointment;  and  if  it  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  more  sharply  and 
distinctly  into  prominence  the  evils  Of  the  present  system  it  will  serve  a  good  tarn. 
Public  sentiment  must  be  educated  by  discussion  and  by  the  practice  of  men  in  public 
office  and  prominent  in  life.  When  the  whole  people  are  sensitive  upon  this  question, 
and  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  then  will  come  a  strong  demand  for  legislation, 
and  in  the  expression  in  law  will  come  relief.  Any  other  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be 
merely  temporary.  If  the  present  executive  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Government, 
executive  and  legislative,  were  to  unite  at  the  present  time  upon  some  well-defined  plan, 
it  could  only  last  in  its  operations,  directly,  during  their  official  terms.  Therefore,  what- 
ever is  accomplished  should  be  by  legislation,  and  the  public  conscience  and  sentiment 
must  be  the  foundation  of  any  substantial  and  satisfactory  legislation. 

I  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  offices  being  held  in  the  gift  of  public  men  as  a 
return  for  political  services,  but  personally  I  never  have  had  any  experience  or  knowl- 
edge of  that  at  all.  No  man  has  ever  asked  me  for  a  recommendation  or  appoint- 
ment because  of  any  political  service.  Of  course,  under  the  present  system  the  appoint- 
ing power — the  President,  for  instance — cannot  be  personally  informed,  except  upon 
inquiry,  concerning  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  different  persons  who  are 
applicants  or  who  may  be  considered  as  applicants  for  an  office.  He  must  be  informed  in 
some  way,  and  he  must  get  that  information  from  the  persons  who  know.  Now,  in 
regard  to  any  persons  in  the  district  I  represent,  I  am  perhaps  better  able  to  inform  him 
than  anybody  else  to  whom  he  can  apply ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  entirely  proper  and  in 
one  sense  a  duty  to  give  that  information.  It  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  a  duty  that 
any  person  owes  to  another  under  similar  circumstances.  It  does  not  give  me  any  right 
to  control,  or  to  seek  to  control,  or  to  demand  anything  of  the  appointing  power.  These 
seem  to  be  platitudes,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  as  though  we  were  all  in  the  busi- 
ness of  office  brokerage.  I  don't  know  anything  about  any  such  business  myself,  and  I 
am  loth  to  believe  that  my  colleagues  do. 

The  present  evils  are  evils  inherent  in  the  system   itself,  and  perhaps  they  are 
inseparable   from  our  fonn  of  government  as  a  whole.      This  is  a    government  by 
the  people.      So  far  as  we  have    had  any  exi)ericnce,   it  is  a  government  by  politi- 
cal parties,  and  I  am  unable   to    look   forward   to    the  time    when    this  government 
will  be  managed  in  any  other  way.    Now,    that  being  the  case,  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  higher  officers  should  be  in  sympathy  with  each  other  and  the  party 
in  power.    I  believe  if  it  is  a  Democratic  a<lministration   it  should  have  the  Democratic 
policy  carried  out  throughout;  if  it  is  a  Kepublican  administration,  it  should  have  the 
Republican  [)ollcy  carrie<l  out,  an<l  by  policy  I  mean  i)<)licy  in  regard  to  the  public  meas- 
ures which  affect  the  great  interests  of  the  people.     I  do  not  at  all  question  the  propriety 
of  a  party  government  to  accomplish  the  purposes  that  the  party  advocates.     Of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  the  subordinate  and  minor  offices,  there  is  no  occasion  for  applying  this 
principle.    It  does  not  seem  to  mc  that  there  is  any  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  post- 
masters and  mail-route  ajjents,  and  the  department  clerks,  and  any  of  the  other  subonii- 
nate  officers.     The  policy  has  been  too  often  carri«*«l  to  the  extreme  of  drawing  the  part}* 
lines  in  regard  to  all  appointments,  and  sometimes,  however  cnpable  a  man  maybe,  if  it 
happens  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  administration,  he  is  removed.     This  is  not 
desirable.    One  of  the  ])rincipal  evils  of  the  Civil  Service  is  the  removal  without  cause. 
That  is  an  evil  of  the  system  itself.     T'ntloulttedlv  the  executive  officers  can  do  verv 
much   at   the  present  time  to   avoid   an<i  prevent   it,  and    whatever  can   be  done  in  this 
direction  ought  to  be  done;  Imt  I  look  for  no  substantial  relief  from  this  evil  till  we  have 
some  lejjislation. 

I  think  there  would  l»e  ^reat  difficulty  in  institutinff  any  system  of  competitive 
examinations.     It  seems  to  me  if  anylxMly  considers  the  practical  operation  of  it,  takes 
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it  right  into  his  own  town  or  city  and  applies  it  to  the  selection  of  a  postmaster,  for 
instance,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  suf^ge^t  itself.  Of  two  individuals  who  might  pre- 
sent themselves  for  such  a  place  any  di:»creet  person  would  say  that  while  they  might 
have  the  same  mental  qualitications,  and  might  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  yet  one  might  be  well  fitted  for  the  service  in  every  way,  and  another 
would  fail  in  it.  And  the  government  will  get  its  service  best  in  the  same  way  that  the 
bank  officer  gets  his  clerks.  While  he  in  some  way  ascertains  whether  they  have  the 
proper  mental  qualifications,  he  goes  further  than  that,  and  examines  the  men  personally 
to  see  whether  they  are  likely  to  be  men  who  in  all  their  characteristics  will  suit  The 
same  tests  which  he  applies  should  be  and  are  sought  to  be  applied  now  largely  in  the 
selection  of  government  employees.  I  take  it  that  now  the  representatives  who  are  called 
on  to  make  recommendation*  do  consider  the  general  qualifications  of  the  dififerent  per- 
sons, and  decide  in  their  minds  which  one  of  them  all  is  the  best.  At  any  rate  that 
should  be  the  practice. 

I  have  no  question  at  all  that  members  of  Congress  would  welcome  any  change  that 
would  relieve  them  from  participation  in  this  matter.  It  is  something  which  they  do  not 
desire.  But  under  the  present  system  it  is  a  duty,  not  an  official  duty,  but  a  trust  which 
he  owes  to  the  people  and  to  the  government;  and  so  long  as  he  administers  it  in  the 
proper  way  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  complaint.  If,  however,  he  is  so  short-sighted 
as  to  claim  that  that  is  an  addition  to  his  power  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  greater  influ- 
ence on  account  of  it,  and  treats  that,  rather  than  his  other  duties,  as  the  principal  thing, 
then  it  becomes  a  source  of  evil.  The  appointing  officers  must  be  brought  in  connection 
with  the  people  through  some  instrumentality.  If  the  members  of  Congress  are  not  to  be 
called  on,  then  they  must  in  some  way  reach  Massachusetts  through  other  persons.  Now, 
while  I  don't  see  the  way  clear  to  recommend  that  there  shall  be  a  Board  or  Commission 
for  each  State  to  inform  the  appointing  power  who  shall  be  selected  for  the  offices,  yet  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  some  way  we  must  have  some  information  coming  from  men  in 
responsible  position,  and  who  shall  be  held  up  to  that  duty.  Of  course  if  a  C<xnmis8ton 
was  appointed,  sworn  to  a  specific  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  to  perform  it  with  no  other 
purpose  in  view  than  that  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  appointment.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Commission  will  be  composed  of  men,  and  it  may  be  they  will  be  no  more 
reliable  than  the  men  who  are  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  them  in  Congress,  and  it 
may  be  they  will  be  subject  to  all  those  infiuences  which  it  is  said  assail  members  of 
Congress.  This  whole  question  is  precisely  the  same  in  character,  it  is  only  different  in 
degree,  that  presents  itself  in  every  one  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  State  itself  every  year.  It  is  connected  with  our  form  of  government.  I  would  have 
the  tenure  of  office  fixed  or  based  upon  good  behavior  and  proper  service. 

Mr.  Robinson  discerns  as  clearly  as  any  legislator  the  viciousness  of  the 
Congressional  habit  of  loading  measures  of  every  sort  with  amendments  for- 
eign to  the  subject  in  hand,  a  practice  which  enables  mere  parliamentary 
tacticians  to  effectually  block  every  endeavor  for  a  reform  of  acknowledged 
abuses.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  our  western  Massachusetts  Congress- 
man that  he  has  that  combination  of  qualities  which  enables  a  legislator  to 
take  broad  and  statesmanlike  views  of  pul^lic  questions.  By  education  and 
habit  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  student,  unsparing  of  research  and  delighting  in 
*' laborious  days."  In  investigation  lie  is  candid  and  impartial,  and  in  rea- 
soning and  statement  earnest  and  forcible.  His  strong  hold  upon  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  intelligent  of  American  constituencies  justifies  the  antici- 
pation that  he  will  continue  to  serve  the  State  in  the  National  House  for 
years  to  come,  if  not,  in  the  contingencies  of  political  life,  called  to  a  Sena^ 
torship  or  to  the  Governor's  chair. 
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homostead.  He  also  undertook,  in  his  youthful  love  of  education,  to  build 
a  school -house  of  vasth'  superior  pretensions  to  anything  that  had  been 
erected  in  that  part  of  the  country,  made  successful  ])er8onal  applications 
to  the  local  gentry  for  liberal  contributions,  and  obtained  a  handiiome  sub- 
8crij)tion  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  -> 

His  health,  however,  was  not  fully  recovered,  and  the  physicians  doubted 
its  perfect  rcj^toration,  but  suggested  that  a  sea  voyage  might  be  of  much 
benefit.  Accordingly  in  June,  1836,  he  left  his  home,  and  arrived  in  New 
York  in  September  of  that  year.  His  detention  at  Belfast,  Liverpool,  and 
on  the  voyage  had  drawn  so  heavily  on  the  purse  with  which  he  started 
from  home,  that  on  landing  in  New  York  he  found  himself  with  only  one 
sovereign :  but  feeling  too  independent  to  write  home  for  money,  he  man- 
aged by  his  own  exertions  with  the  pen  and  otherwise,  to  double  his  capital, 
and  with  ten  dollars  he  entered  Yale  College  in  the  fall  of  1887.  He  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1841,  in  debt,  which  he  afterwards  paid,  though  in 
some  cases  the  interest  was  almost  as  much  as  the  principal.  While  in  col- 
lege he  founded  the  Yale  Chapter  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Society,  and  started 
the  publication  of  the  Yale  Banner^  which  is  still  continued.  He  wrote 
much  of  the  editorial  matter  for  the  New  Haven  Daily  Herald^  for  which  he 
received  enough  money  to  pay  part  of  his  current  expenses. 

In  1841  he  was  chosen  by  his  class  in  Yale  College  their  valedictory 
orator  to  the  Society  of  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  in  that  oration,  which  was 
elegantly  printed,  he  eulogized  Ireland.  In  1842  he  delivered  an  oration  in 
New  Haven  on  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  which  was  printed  in  a  sixty-four  page 
pamphlet,  which  was  extensively  copied  and  reviewed  in  Irish  and  American 
papers  and  reviews. 

After  graduating  he  ])ur8ued  his  studies  two  years  in  the  Yale  Law 
School,  but  accepted  many  invitations  to  deliver  lectures  on  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  before  the  Young  Men*s  Associations  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  Union. 
At  Utica  Senator  Kernan,  then  a  young  law  student,  and  at  Schenectady, 
General  John  Cochrane,  were  the  secretaries  inviting  him  to  lecture.  At 
Albany  he  was  vot<3d  the  use  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  the  Governor 
and  Attorney-General  were  present.  At  Providence  and  Boston  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  attended  his  lectures.  At  Wash- 
ington the  venerable  George  Washington  P.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  the 
adoj)t(fd  son  of  President  Washington,  presided  at  his  lecture,  and  at  Lex- 
inyton  in  Kentuckv,  the  illustrious  Henrv  Clav  introduced  him  to  the  audi- 
(Mice  and  entertained  him  for  several  days  at  Ashland,  giving  him  letters  to 
his  political  and  personal  friends  at  Washington. 

While  in  college  he  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Greeley,  and  soon- 
after  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Tribune  he  be(rame  one  of  its  assist- 
ant editors,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1844  he  went  to  Washington  as  the  congres- 
sional correspondent  of  that  paper,  and  for  eight  or  ten  years  wrote  for  it 
a  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  "Richelieu,-'  which  attracted  much 
attention  all  over  the  cour.tiy  and  in  Europe. 
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A  description  which  he  gave  of  an  Ohio  Member  lunching  on  sausa^s, 
led  to  hia  expulsion  from  tlie  House  in  1840.  The  ludicrous  scene  and  the 
prominence  given  to  it  by  the  foolish  action  of  the  House  led  to  its  repro- 
duction in  Europe,  with  caricatures  in  the  London  and  Berlin  illustrated 
newspapers,  and  on  the  first  day  of  tlie  following  session  he  was  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of  the  House  restored  to  his  seat.  Among  those  "who 
voted  for  his  expulsion  and  subsetpient  restoration  were  Jefferson  Davis, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Andrew  Johnson;  John  Quincy  Adams  vot<»d 
against  the  expulsion. 

During  these  eight  or  ten  years  of  literary  labor  in  Washington  he  l>e- 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun.  John  J.  Crittenden,  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, Abraham  Lincoln,  Silas  Wright,  Lewis  Cass,  and  the  leading  men  of 
that  age. 

During  his  stay  in  Washington  the  Famine  of  1847  occurred  in  Ireland, 
and  he  took  an  active  ])art  in  sending  relief.     Through  his  friend  Governor 
Washington  Hunt,  of  New  York,  he  had  a  bill  introduced  into  "the  House* 
appropriating  five  lunidrcd  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the   Irish  suf- 
ferers.    It  was  delayed  by  parliamentary  tactics  in  the  House.     He  then  got 
his  friend  Governor  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,   to  introduce  it  into 
the  Senate  where  it  passed  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote.     In  the  House  it 
was  indirectly  opj)osed  and  kept  in  committee,  where  it  was  finally  killcnl. 
It  was  now  only  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  he  had 
a  bill  introduced  to  send  the  United  States  war  ship  Macedonian  laden  with 
provisions  for  Ireland.     This  was  carried  and  Commodore  DeKay  w^as  put 
in  command  of  the  ship  and  she  landed  her  cargo  in  Ireland. 

When  the  Irish  state  prisoners  of  1848  were  imder  sentence  of  death  in 
Richmond  Prison,  they  procured  a  splendid  copy  of  G rattan's  speeches, 
with  passages  relating  to  Ireland  marked,  and  sent  it  over  to  Mr.  Robinson. 
The  presentation  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thos.  Francis  Meagher  and 
headed  by  William  Smith  O'Brien.  It  was  dated  in  compliment  to  America, 
July  4,  1849.  It  was  also  signed  by  John  Martin,  Charles  Gavan  Duff}-, 
and  jifterward  by  John  Mitchel  on  his  arrival  here  from  Australia.  Mr. 
O'Brien  afterwards  warmly  invited  Mr.  Robinson  to  visit  him  at  his  home 
in  Ireland. 

It  wjis  at  Mr.  Robinson's  suggestion  that  the  great  Irish  Relief  meeting 
was  held  at  Washington,  at  which  Vice-President  Dallas  presided,  and  a 
Senator  or  member  from  each  State  in  the  LTnion  was  made  Vice-president. 
Daniel  Webster  offered  the  resolutions  and  made  a  speech  which,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  Mr.  Robinson  still  has  in  his  possession.  A  national  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  by  that  meeting  to  aj>])eal  to  the  whole  country'  for 
subscriptions.  The  committee  were:  Daniel  Webster,  Rev.  Dr.  Orvillr 
Dewey,  Senator  E.  A.  llannegan,  Edward  Curtis,  and  W.  E.  Robinson,  li 
was  at  his  solicitation  that  Vice-President  Dallas,  Daniel  Webster,  and  all 
the  other  actors  at  this  meeting  attended.     For  his  exertions  in  this  matter 
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the  people  of  New  Haven,  where  he  had  resided  wliile  in  college,  held  a 
large  public  meeting  and  presented  him  with  complimentary  resolutions  and 
a  gold  medal. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  the  chief  editor  of  the  Buffalo  ExprfM 
and  Nmarh  Mercury,  and  in  1849,  with  Devin  Reilly,  one  of  the  brilliant 
writers  of  the  young  Ireland  party  of  1848,  published  in  New  York  a  weekly 
paper  called  The  People,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  in  this 
country  and  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Europe.  In  1851  he  delivered  an 
oration  on  the  Celt  and  Saxon  before  the  Pai  Upsilon  Fraternity  at  Hamilton 
College,  which  was  copied  into  almost  all  the  Irish  papers,  reviewed  in 
several  columns  of  the  London  Times,  quoted  in  the  London  Quarttrly  Remew 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  noticed  or  copied  in  almost  all  the  American 
reviews  and  papers. 

In  1853  he  was  married  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  Newark  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  George  Dougherty  of  that  city.  She  died  nearly  eight  years  ago 
leaving  five  children  who  still  live  with  him.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York,  and  continued  to  practice  for  several 
years. 

In  1859  he  visited  Ireland  after  twenty-three  years'  absence,  chiefly  to 
see  his  father,  who  still  survived,  over  eighty  years  of  age.  His  wife  accom- 
panied him.  Among  those  who  showed  them  marked  attention  in  London 
was  Richard  Cobden ;  John  Bright  visited  them  at  their  lodgings.  A  re- 
ception was  given  them  at  the  Giant^s  Causeway  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of 
Ooleraine  and  Ballymoney  where  his  brother  resided,  and  at  a  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  July,  1859,  at  Eillamey,  by  a  large  party  of  Americans  he  was 
chosen  the  ortitor. 

This  4th  of  July  celebration  was  a  remarltable  event  in  Ireland.  It 
was  conducted  on  the  true  American  model.  A  salute  was  fired  at  sunrise, 
and  the  American  flag  made  for  the  occasion  by  the  ladies  of  Eillamey,  and 
which  is  still  in  Mr.  Robinson's  possession,  was  hoisted  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  castle  of  McCarthy  More. 

While  residing  in  New  York  he  ran  several  times  for  the  Legislature, 
for  Judge,  and  other  ofiices  in  opposition  to  the  Tweed  ring,  and  was  several 
times  prominently  mentioned  for  Congress,  coming  within  one  vote  of  get- 
ting the  nomination  in  1848.  The  last  time  he  ran  in  New  York  was  for 
District  Judge,  and  in  his  own  strongly  Democratic  Ward  (the  20th)  he  ran 
ahead  of  the  Tanmiany  candidate  on  an  independent  Democratic  nomination, 
over  800  votes. 

In  1859  he  purchased  a  summer  residence  in  Bath,  on  Long  Island, 
where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-two  summers,  and  in  1862  he  moved  to  Brook- 
lyn in  which  city  he  has  since  resided.  On  the  passage  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Law,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Mr.  Robinson  Assessor  for  the 
Third  Congressional  District.  Though  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  he  was  a 
Democrat  and  a  supjwrter  of  Douglas,  yet  he  knew  him  as  an  old  friend,  as 
an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  cause,  and  he  struck  out  the  name  which 
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Secretiiry  Chase  had  given  and  inserted  that  of  Mr.  Robinson.  He  was 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  for  nearly  five  years  proved  an 
efficient  and  popular  Assessor,  having  some  twenty  assistants  and  clerks 
under  him.  On  the  creation  of  the  Eastern  District  President  Lincoln 
wanted  to  appoint  Mr.  Robinson  United  States  Judge,  and  a  very  warm  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  the  President  and  Mr.  Greeley  favored  this  appoint- 
ment, and  Mr.  Raymond  and  the  Congressional  delegation  from  New  York 
favored  Mr.  Benedict,  who  was  finally  appointed.  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr. 
Raymond  had  a  long  controversy  over  the  appointment  in  the  Tribune  and 
Times, 

In  1860  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District,  which  at  the  previous  election  had  given  James 
Humphrey,  Republican,  a  majority  of  six  or  seven  hundred.  Mr.  Robin- 
son was  chosen  by  about  eighteen  hundred  majority  over  Simeon  B.  Chitten- 
den. He  took  a  prominent  position,  and  was  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  His  speeches  on  reconstruction  and  on  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  traveling  abroad,  many  of  whom  were  then  unjustly  detained  in 
British  and  German  prisons  and  were  liberated  through  his  exertions,  were 
published  in  pamphlet  form  and  thousands  of  these  sent  into  all  the  States 
and  territories  and  into  Europe,  creating  much  comment  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

The  result  of  his  exertions  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  asserting  for  the  first  time  the  right  of  man  to  self 
expatriation,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  signed  by  the  Queen,  and  passed  by  the  German  Legislative 
Department  and  signed  by  the  Emperor.  His  speech  on  Reconstruction 
brought  him  many  complimentary  letters  from  eminent  literary  and  political 
j)erson8  throughout  the  country.  On  all  matters  before  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress Mr.  Robinson  took  a  prominent  part,  and  he  was  always  listened  to 
with  marked  attention. 

After  the  termination  of  his  term  in  Congress  in  1869,  he  w^as 
several  times  nominated  by  independent  parties  for  office.  The  last  time  he 
accepted  any  independent  nomination  was  about  four  years  ago,  for  Senator, 
when  he  polled  the  largest  number  of  votes  given  for  any  other  Senator 
throughout  the  State  except  his  opponent.  In  1871  he  was  warmly  pressed 
for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  had  he  accepted,  his  numerous  friends  contended 
he  would  have  been  elected. 

In  1880  he  received  the  regular  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  was  elected 
by  eight  thousand  majority  over  the  same  candidate  who,  two  yeai's  before, 
in  the  same  District,  w4th  the  same  nominations  and  endorsements,  had 
beaten  the  regular  Democratic  candidate  by  over  three  thousand  votes  in 
the  previous  election.  His  term  commenced  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  and 
will  terminate  on  the  4th  of  March,  1883. 

When  the  old  hall  of  the  Hou>e  of  Representatives  at  Washington  was 
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abandoned  for  the  more  gorgeous  one  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Capitol,  Hon. 
George  Sliea,  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  New  York  Marine  Court,  procured  the 
cliair  which  liad  been  long  ocrcupied  by  Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  and  with  a 
number  of  literary  and  social  friends  of  Mr.  Robinson,  presented  it  to  liim. 
Horace  Greeley  made  the  j)resentation  speech,  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  appro- 
priately responded,  and  otlier  sjx'akers  followed. 

When  Bishop  (afterwards  Archbishoj))  Hughes  visited  Washingtcm  Mr. 
Robinson  got  John  Quincy  Adams  and  all  the  leading  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  invite  him  to  preach  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Speaker  Winthrop  put  his  room  in  the  Capitol  at  the 
Bishop's  disposal  for  a  robing  room.  The  invitation  delighted  the  Bishop 
and  the  Bishop  delightc^d  the  (Congressmen,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  other 
distinguished  hearers. 

Wliile  Mr.  Robinson  has  ever  proved  faithful  to  the  Island  of  his  birth 
he  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  of  his  adopted  coimtry.  While  in  Con- 
gress he  was  always  on  hand  to  attA?nd  to  matters  of  finance,  river  and  har- 
bor improvements,  Tax  laws,  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  always 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  jHiople.  It  was  on  his  motion  that  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  law  finally  passed  Congress  the  last  day  of  his  term.  His 
speech  on  the  death  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  recently  referred  to  in  an 
article  from  Speaker  Colfax  as  the  best  of  the  numerous  orations  delivered 
<m  that  occasion.  He  introduced  a  resolution  looking  to  the  independence 
of  Cuba  or  its  annexation  to  this  country,  but  his  crowning  labor  was  on 
the  protection  of  American  citizenship  which  has  revolutionized  the  slavish 
doctrine  of  centuries  on  perpetual  allegiance.  Before  he  accomplished  this 
our  naturalization  laws  were  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

He  is  now  engaged  in  finishing  a  work  on  the  Irish  Element  in  the  United 
States,  showing  that  the  great  mass  of  our  American  people  are  Irisli  by 
descent,  and  that  the  great  military  and  naval  heroes,  the  preachers,  founders 
of  colleges,  editors,  merchants,  poets,  lawyers,  actors,  physicians  and  others 
who  have  made  America  what  she  is,  were  of  Irish  birth  or  blood. 


HON.  JAMES  S.  ROBINSON, 

Of  onio. 

^1  AMES  S.  ROBINSON,  of  Kenton,  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
^1  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He  was  elected 
"t^    to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  18,146, 
against  17,007  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  STARKE  ROSECRANS, 

«ILLIAH  STABKE  KOSECRANS,  of  San  FranciHco,  who repreBents 

t  the  Fiwt  Congrt»»i'""'l  Dititrict  of  California  in  the  Congress  of  tlie 

Pnited  States,  was  Iwm  in  Berkshire  Township,  Delaware  County, 

the  6th  i>(  8<-pteinl)er,  1810.     His  pate nial  ancestry  was  of  Dutch 

"TV      The  Hinl"on  River  Roaecrans  family,  from  which  he  sprang,  emi- 

^^  from  Hollui'l  nlwut  the  year  1746,  nnd  settled  in  the  province  of  New 

^^^herla"''"'     "^""^  "^  ""''"'  '^'"'"^'^ "*'""'■''  '*'^  '"  '*  iounA  to  thia  d,iy  in 

r  lunilH»i   I""-'"''*''    <*"'"«'■'    ""''  "'lj""'nt  counties  of  Sew  York.      The 

t^ntinVo  (rrnndfiillK'r,  Dutiicl   Hohi-itiiiih,  removed  at  the  age  of  twentj-one 

BiNew  York  U>  LMitnt:  County,  Pennsylvania.     Here  he  married  Tliank- 

1  ^Ilrox,  wli"  w"  "f  ""■  "'•'  Wilcox  and  Crandnll  families  of  Connecticut 

«,(!  Hhcle  l-lmid.      Daniel  lloseenins  was  one  of  llie  eomniissionera  sent  by 

I  Jh  iielKhhorN  ill  I.ii/Jmie  County  to  select  knds  in  Ohio,  which  it  was  pro- 

,j  |„  (•(iliiiii/e.     Tin:  ludils  chosen  liiy  in  Sunbury  and  Berkshire  Town- 

■hill"   DHiiwnni  OiiuilIv,  and  thither  the  colonists  migmted  in  the  year  1306. 

Cniiidall  Itoxeeriins.  "on  of  Dimicl,  was  horn  ut  Wilkexharre,  Pennsylvania, 

il7Mr  W'l  "t  ""■  "K"'  "''  foiinccii  rtmoved  with  his  [Mirents  to  Ohio.   When 
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only  nineteen  years  old  he  served  as  Adjutant  of  the  Columbus  Light  Horse 
Battalion,  under  General  Harrison,  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1816  he  married 
Jemima  Hopkins,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Wilkesbaire.  Miss  Hopkins' 
mother,  the  Generars  maternal  grandmother,  was  a  Nesbit ;  her  husband  was 
of  New  England  origin,  and  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  of 
the  Ccmtinental  army,  winning  distinction  as  a  brave  soldier.  Mrs.  Ho]>kin8 
was  one  of  the  few  adults  who  survived  tlie  celebrated  Wyoming  mabsacre. 
A  friendly  Tory  gave  her  two  hours'  warning,  and,  with  her  two  children, 
she  fled  on  foot  sixty  miles  through  the  wilderness  to  Eastern,  Pennsylvania. 
Lieutenant  Hopkins  died  sometime  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  his  widow, 
with  her  family  of  nine  children,  formed  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  colony 
which  went  to  Ohio  in  1808.  Crandall  Rosecrans,  the  General's  father,  was 
for  many  years  a  successful  merchant  imd  manufacturer  of  ])otash  at  Homer, 
Licking  County,  Ohio,  near  which  place  he  died  in  August,  1849.  He  bore 
the  title  of  captain,  having  for  a  long  time  commanded  a  volunteer  militia 
company.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  highly  respected  for  sterling  integ- 
rity and  unostentatious  but  effective  charitv.  His  widow  survived  him  eleven 
years,  dying  near  Sigoumey,  Iowa,  in  July,  1801.  She  was  the  mother  of  five 
sons,  of  w^hom  the  eldest  die<l  in  infancy;  the  second  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch;  the  third,  Cliarles,  was  for  years  a  farmer  in  Iowa,  and  died  during 
the  i)eriod  of  the  Civil  war;  the  fourth,  Henry  C,  is  engaged  in  farming 
and  general  business  near  Sigoumey,  Iowa;  and  the  fifth  and  youngest,  Syl- 
vester H.,  who  died  in  1878,  attained  high  rank  in  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  a  national  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar.  He  was  President  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati. 

A  patriotic  sentiment,  which  has  always  characterized  the  Rosecrans 
family,  led  Crandall  Rosecrans  to  honor  General  John  Starke,  of  Revolution- 
ary fame,  in  giving  a  name  to  his  second  son.  William  Starke  Rosecrans 
was  early  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
strict  fidelity  to  truth  and  avoidance  of  bad  associations.  His  primary 
education  w^as  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  Homer,  Licking  County, 
which,  in  those  days,  were  in  sessirm  only  during  a  term  of  three  winter  months 
in  the  year.  Here  he  acquired  the  English  rudiments  and  a  smattering  of 
fjutin  and  algebra.  He  early  manifested  a  remarkable  mathematical  and 
philosophical  turn  of  mind.  His  father  intended  him  to  follow  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  so  obtained  for  him  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  a 
merchant  in  Utica,  Ohio.  But  young  Rosecrans  had  higher  asi)irations.  He 
yearned  for  a  military  educaticm.  Procuring  thcj  co-op(?ration  of  his  fath(T 
in  att-aining  his  ambition,  and  the  recomni(*ndati(m  of  Senator  William  Allen 
and  other  influential  men,  he  made  a]>plicati(>n  for  a  (!adetsliip  at  West 
Point.  Discerning  in  the;  youth  the  promise  of  honornbh^  service  to  his 
country.  General  Lewis  Cass,  then  Secretary  of  War,  granted  tlu^  coveted 
appointment,  and  at  the  a^e  of  ei;r]iteen  young  Rosecnuis  Ixjcanie  a  member 
of  the  class  entering  AVest  Point  in  Jiuie,  1838. 
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The  class  numl^ered  112  members;  of  whom  56  were  gniduated. 
Anion^  his  classmates  were  several  who  afterwards  became  famous  men 
namely:  Major-General  Newton,  General  B.  8.  Alexander,  and  Confederate 
Generals  Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  Alexander  P.  Stnart.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries at  West  Point  were  the  youths  8ul)se(juently  known  to  historj-  as 
Generals  Hancock,  Thomas,  Wright,  Whipple,  McClellan,  W.  F.  (**Baldy'') 
Smith,  Fitz-John  Porter,  and  W.  B.  Franklin. 

Rosecrans*  name  always  apjHjared  on  the   class  register  among  **the 
first   ^YeJ*"*      lie   was  distinguished   in   mathematics,    physics,    chemistry, 
geology,    mineralogy,    and   military  art  and   science,    and  was  ap])ointed 
** Cadet  Professor"  of  mathematics.      On  being  gniduated  with  the  highest 
honors,  he  was  recommended  for  promotion  in  all  coq)s,  and  chose  that  of 
United  States  Engineers,  which  he  entered  as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant  in 
July,  1842.     His  first  year's  service  was  under  Colonel  K.  E.  DeRussy,  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia.     On  the  24th  of  August,  1843,  he  was  married 
at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Chapel,  New  York,  to  Ann  Eliza  liegeman,  daughter 
of  Judge  Hegeman,  deceased.     The  Hegeman  family  wtis  of  ancient  and 
honorable  Knickerbocker  lineage.     Soon  afterwards  he  was  ordered  to  West 
Point  as  Acting  Assistant-Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering.     In 
1844-5  he  was  detailed  to  assist  in  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.     In  1845-7  he  served  as  Assistant   Professor  of  Civil 
and  Military  Engineering,   and  during  the  last-named  year,  in  addition  to 
this  duty,  was  charged  with  the  construction  of  the  new  Cadet  barracks,  and 
the  duties  of  Acting  Post  Commissary  and  Quartermaster.     In  all  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  an  efficient  instructor,  Lieutenant  Hosecrans  was 
cc)nsj)icuously  valuable.     In  1847  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  fortifi- 
cations and  engineering  works  at  Newiwrt,  R.  I.     During  the  five  years 
smmt  at  this  post,  he  invented  and  submitted  to  the  chief  of  the  Engineering 
Coriw.  and  had  approved  by  a  l)oard  of  engineer  oflicers,  consisting  of  Col- 
onel DeRussy,  Major    R.  Delafield,  and  Captain  (afterwards  Confederate 
(7ommander-in-Chief)  Robert  E.  Lee,  a  new  system  of  jHjrmanent  quarters, 
the  leading  principles  of  which  have  since  been  adopted  throughout  the  quar- 
tennaster  service.  In  April,  1852,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  s])ecial  duty.     He  was  assigned  as  Civil  and 
Constructing  Engineer  at  the  AVashington  Navy  Yard,  w  here  he  remained 
until  impaired  health  compelled   him  to  relinquish  that  service.     He  left 
Washington  on  *'sick  leave-'  and  repaired  to  Cincinnati,  whence  he  resigned 
his  commission  as  an  ofliccr  of  the  army.     When  sufficiently  restored  to 
health,  he  engaged  in  works  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture  until  1858, 
when  he  established  a  coal-oil  refinery,  and  was  a  successful  pioneer  in  the 
rt^finhig  of  petroleum. 

With  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  a  business  just  entering  on  a  career 
of  prosperity,  he  felt  impelled  by  stern  duty,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  April,  1801,  to  off*er  his  services  to  his  country,  and,  relin- 
uiahing  his  occupation,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Home  Guards  of  Cin- 
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cinnati,  and  laid  out  Camp  Dcunison  while  acting  merely  in  the  ca])acity  of 
a  privat<j  citizen.  About  this  time  tlic  Lej^ishiture  of  Ohio  created  the  office 
of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State,  witli  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  the  emoluments 
of  Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Governor  Dennison  tendered  the  lucra- 
tive commission  to  Rosecrans,  ])ut,  to  his  suqmse,  the  unselfish  reply  came: 

I  thank  you,  Governor;  it  w(niM  Ik*  very  p*:itifyin;5  to  me  to  stay  at  home  with  my 
family,  but  uur  i>eopIe  must  go  to  the  front  with  <»r  without  lenders,  and  fight  ami  die  for 
the  country'.  I  cannot  stay  at  home  and  see  this.  Duty  demands  that  I  should  ofier  my 
military  acquirements  to  aid  in  diminishing  the  loss  of  life.  I  must  go  with  our  people 
to  the  front. 

Ten  davs  later  the  Governor  sent  to  Rosecrans  the  commission  of  Colonel 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteer  infantry.  Colonel  Rosecrans  repaired 
to  Columl)us,  where  his  regiment  was  assembled,  named  the  ground 
of  its  encam])ment  after  his  illustrious  friend,  Secretary  Chase,  and  wjis 
busily  engaged  in  organizing  and  instructing  his  command,  having  for 
Lieutenant -Colonel,  Stanley  3Iattht<w^s,  and  for  Major,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
when  a  commission  arrived  from  the  AVar  Department,  appointing  him  a 
Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army,  to  whicli  he  had  been  recommended 
by  General  Winfield  Scott,  General  J.  G.  Totten — his  old  Chief  of  the  Engi- 
neer Coq)s — Secretary  Chase,  and  others.  The  day  after  its  acceptance 
General  Itosecrans  was  ordered  by  General  McClellan  to  report  for  duty  in 
Cincinnati,  and  thence  he  went  with  McClellan  to  West  Virginia,  where  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  provisional  brigade. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  West  Virginia  that  General  Rosecrans  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  those  shining  qualities,  that  fertile  invention,  that  readiness  in 
resource,  that  promptness  and  dash  at  the  moment  for  action,  which,  in 
subsequent  years,  wrought  such  splendid  results. 

In  West  Virginia  Gen.  Rosecrans  won  the  battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  which 
established  the  8uj)remacy  of  the  Union  throughout  that  region.  In  1801-2 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  embracing  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  West  Virginia,  during  which  time  West  Vir- 
ginia was  established  as  a  State  and  relieved  of  guerilla  warfare,  for  which 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  through  their  Legislatures,  tendered 
him  their  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  lie  was  then  ap])ointed  to  succeed 
General  Pope  in  command  of  the  small  army  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
victor  of  the  battle  of  luka,  September  19,  1802.  In  August  prior  to  that 
battle  he  was  commissioned  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  which  commission 
was  subsequently  ante-dated  **  March  19,  1802."  On  the  3d  and  4th  of 
October,  1862,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  jmrsued  the  enemy  until 
recalled  by  General  Grant,  who  was  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  seventy-five  miles 
distant.  October  19th,  of  the  same  year,  he  was  relieved  of  the  command  of 
that  district  and  ordered  to  Cincinnati,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  and  also  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland,  where  Ik;  reorganized  that  command,  repaired  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  foitified  Nashville  as  a  primary  depot,  and 
won  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  on  December  80,  1802,  and  January  1,  1S03. 
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V.irfrtfsl)on>*  as  a  sfcondary   dfpot;  made  the  campaign  of 
''"'\. .nl  Fiim*  2;Ul  ti>  July  4th  of  that  year,  driving  tlie  Confederate 


*  ""  *;x  ^nii  «»»«»*'  »*"^^  **^'^*^  C'liattanooga.  October  l«th,  following,  he  was 
*"'.  "^  ,'\^^  iMiu'iiHiati  to  await  orders.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  tliere  he 
'  '  "-^loxTrihe  Great  Western  Sanitary  Fair,  which  netted  $325,000  for 
'"T"*  111  »^f  »'»**  I'nion  cause.     On  January  2y,  1864,  he  took  command  of 

'^'   \    .r«iii.>iit  of  >Iissouri,  repelled  the  invasion  of  General  Price,  and 

'  ,.„j.,Morauattf.uri-U'Ction. 


.   ,  K  .^.I.tl  l>v  Ahndnun  Lincoln.     After  mature  consideration,  Rosecrans 

V  .,.,;-* j^ln-il  tt»t*  following  reply: 

r    :„mrf^*l  Carliehi,  BalHmore: 

\  -ihinir  ^"*  ^1^**  conviction  thnt  it  was  ii  high  public  duty  could  induce  me  to  become 
..  ■■■  Uto  •"»""  ""y  political  office.     In  this  case  I  have  no  gnmnds  upon  which  to  base 

*  \ ^vnvictioii.    The  Convention  must  therefore  dischorgo  it«  high  and  responsible 

"^^V      iH  vioH-  of  thP  exigencies  of  the  Nation,  according  to  it«  judgment  jind  conscience, 

*^  :    '  luc  t»»  the  exercise  of  mine  when  I  shall  know  its  decisioiL 

W.    S.    ROHKCRANS. 

The  message  was  intercepted  by  Secretary  Stanton  after  ]>assing  the 

>*ittshurg  relay,  and  never  reached  its  destination.     At  the  close  of  the 

l^vsidential  campaign  Rosecrans  Avtis  relieved  of  his  command,  and  returned 

(incini"'^^  awaiting  orders.     Thus  ended  his  active  share  in  the  suj>- 

.^.<sion  of  the  rebellion. 

lu  1807  he  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  California.  In  1867 
h  •  was  olfcn'd  the  Directorshij)  of  the  Branch  >Iint  at  San  Francisco,  but 
iiH'line<l  to  accept  it.  In  the  sam(?  year  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for 
liovernor  of  California  by  the  Democratic  ])arty  of  that  State,  but  for 
unrt'"^  reasons  declined  the  honor.  The  only  civil  office  he  has  ever  held 
nrior  to  entering  Congress  was  that  of  ^linister  to  ^lexico,  conferred  U]>on 
him,  wholl.V  unsolicited,  by  President  Johnson  in  1808. 

Ilis  service  in  Mexico  covered  the  ])eriod  from  November,  1868,  to  July, 
i860.  In  18(J0,  immediattdy  after  his  return  from  Mexico,  the  Democracy  of 
Ohio  unanimously  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  Governor  of  that  State, 
wliich,  despite  his  long  absence,  wms  still  proud  to  claim  liim  as  a  citizen. 
General  Rosecrans  during  the  same  year  went  back  onc(^  more  to  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  Joining  his  family  and  bringing  them  to  the  new  place 
of  residence  whicthln^  had  chosen.  lie  was  absent  about  eighteen  months,  and 
upon  his  return  entered  actively  upon  the  mercantile  and  industrial  pursuits 
in  which  In*  is  at  ])resent  engaged. 

GcnJTal  IJosecrans  was  elect<*(l  to  the  Foity-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, by  a  vote  of  21,00-5  again>t  10,400  for  his  lU-publican  oi)ponent. 


MB.VBBR8  OF  C0NOREB8. 


HON.  MILES  ROSS, 

or    NHVJEIWEr. 

|1I,E9  R0a8,  of  New  Brunswick,  who  representu  the  Tliird  Congiw- 
n  Bional  District  of  Npw  Jersey  in  the  Conffre**  of  the  United  Staten, 
(  born  (it  Itaritttn  Township,  Hid(1K-»ex  County,  in  that  8tat«, 
April  30,  1828.  He  was  c<)iirated  at  tlie  common  seliooLs  of  the  nvighbor- 
■  hiMid,  where  he  olitiiineil  a  tli()r<mgh  pnirtical  knowlMlpc  of  the  common 
branches  of  an  Kii^lish  education.  For  mnny  yi-iirs  he  was  engaged  with 
his  father  in  shipping,  and  in  now  largely  intcreMtcd  in  vt'ssu'lK,  and  is  a 
wholesale  coal  merchant,  lie  tins  been  frequently  honon-d  with  local  otBcea 
in  his  present  place  of  residence,  and  for  a  i>erio<i  of  two  yeam  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  House  of  ReprenentotiTes,  during  which  time  he  so  jwr- 
fomied  liix  duties  us  a  Ic^slutor,  and  so  increased  his  popularity  with  his 
constituents  and  the  intelligent  people  comi>o»ing  his  Congressional  District, 
that  it  became  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  secure  for  liira  the  nomination 
to  a  seat  in  the  National  IlouHe  (it  Hepresi'iitntii-e»,  with  which  he  was  soon 
afterwards  nwarded.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and 
Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and  win  re-elceled  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress 
aa  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  11I,72.j,  agninst  10.(153  for  the  llepublican,  and 
8S4  for  the  Greenlwick  eandtdnles. 


PCBIJC  ME.V  OF  TO  DA  T. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL, 


T.T.TAM  A.  RUSSELL,  of  Lawrence,  who  reprcsenta  the  Bercnth 
[  CongreBaional  District  of  Massachusells  in  the  CoDgress  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  at  Wella  lliver,  Vt.,  April  33,  1880,  and  is 
the  Bon  of  William  Kuascll,  a  pa]>er  manufacturer.  He  waa  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  liia  native  place  and  at  tlie  Academy  at  FrankUn,  New 
Hampshire. 

At  the  a^  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  tearn  the  pa)>er-niaker'<i 
trade,  and  when  he  becumo  of  ago,  in  18.^1,  was  ussociated  wilh  bis  father 
in  the  business  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  at  Exeter.  N.  H.  In  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  with  his  father  built  a. 
pa{ier-niill  there,  subsequently  acquiring  other  mills  in  the  same  place.  In 
1861,  the  business  having  increased,  a  coriiorato  com|ian;  was  formed,  of 
which  he  became  Trea-surer  and  General  Apent. 

In  IH'iU  be  established  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  wood-pidp,  in 
Pranklin,  N.  H.,  aud  BubseijUfnUy  became  Treasurer  of  a  company  in  that 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  iwper,  in  connection  with  that  of  wood-pulp. 
In  the  same  year  he  establishefl  a  corajmny  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  for  the 
manurncturc  of  wood-pulp.     Subsequently,  having  obtained  control  of  the 
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water  privilege  there,  he  instituted  measures  for  its  development,  and  estab- 
lished a  pajKjr  company,  of  which  he  became  President.  He  is  President 
also  of  two  companies  engaged  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  wood-pulp 
and  attendant  products  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

These  various  establishments,  in  which  Mr.  Russell,  to  a  large  extent, 
has  a  controlling  interest,  manufacture  about  fifty  tons  of  pai)er  |)er  day, 
and  employ  more  than  one  thousand  operatives.  Mr.  Russell  is  also  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cheshire  Railroad  Company;  President  of  the  Merrimack  Valley 
Horse  Railway  Compapy;  President  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Canal  Company, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  President  of  the  Franklin  Falls  Water  Power  Company, 
Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  Director  in  the  Bay  State  National  Bank  at  Lawrence, 
where  he  resides. 

In  ac(juiring  control  of  the  water  jwwer  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Russell  were  directed  to  the  promotion  of  manufacturing 
interests  in  that  place ;  and  extensive  works  have  been  erected  for  various 
industries  there,  other  than  those  with  which  he  is  immediately  connected. 
The  successful  develo])ment  of  this  enterprise  is  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  his  untiring  energy  and  perseverance. 

Though  having  at  all  times  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  and  political 
questions  of  the  day,  Mr.  Russell,  who  is  an  earnest  Republican,  accej)ted 
no  ])ublic  otfice  of  trust  or  honor  till  1868,  when  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Lawrence.  The  following  year  he  was  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Massachusetts*  Legislature,  serving  prominently  during  his 
term  on  the  (^^ommittec  on  Railroads. 

He  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conventions  of 
1868  and  1876;  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  vote  of  14.982, 
against  10,027  for  the  Democnitic  candidate.  In  the  Forty-sixth  ('ongress 
Mr.  Russell  was  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  and 
means  for  its  enlargement.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  for  th<i  loss  of 
our  maritime  power  and  the  conseijuont  loss  of  or  failure  to  attain  comm<;r- 
cial  supremacy,  and  made  a  rej)ort  covering  the  wide  range  of  the  subject, 
which  report  will  probably  form  the  basis  of  Con^^^n'ssional  action  looking 
to  relief  in  this  direction  in  the  present  Congress.  To  this  report,  indi- 
rectly, is  due  the  action  of  the  Massacliusetts  Legislature  in  abolishing  th(? 
oppressive  tax  on  ship])ing,  and  substituting  therefor  one  more  just  and 
favorable  to  that  interest. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Society  in  Lawren(u»,  is 
active  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the;  organization,  and  has  given  liber- 
ally for  the  erection  of  their  church  edifice.  lie  has  been  for  some  years  a 
Trustee  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Bradford,  ^lassachusetts,  and  has  sub- 
scribed largely  for  the  erection  of  the  new  l)uilding  of  that  institution. 
He  is  identified  with  the  moral  no  less  than  tlu;  material  i)rogress  of  the 
people. 
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HON.  THOMAS  RYAH. 


fHOMAS  RYAN,  of  Toi>ekii,  who  reprcsenlB  the  Third  CongresnoiMt 
I  DiMlrict  of  KansaH  ii)  the  Congress  of  the  Viiited  States,  was  bom  at 
Oxford,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  November  25,  1837.  Pnam  his 
infancy  to  1805  he  lived  in  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  vrhen  he  re- 
moved to  Topeka,  Kansas,  his  jircsent  place  of  residence.  Id  the  several 
localities  when'  he  resided  in  early  life  he  availed  himself  of  the  privilctres 
there  nffonled  for  ohtaining  an  education  at  tite  common  schools,  and  sup- 
plemented what  he  had  there  learned  with  an  atademic  course.  He  then 
read  law,  and  in  1861  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  In  1MG2,  the  civil  war  re- 
quiring more  soldiers,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  and  served  his  country 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  At  the  liattte  of  tlic  Wilderness  he  was  severely 
wounded,  in  consetnienee  of  which  he  was  ol)liged  lo  leave  the  army  and 
return  to  civil  life.  During  his  militarj'  service  he  attained  to  the  rank  of 
C'ajitain,  and  was  mustered  out  in  18G4.  I'or  eight  successive  years  he  was 
County  Attorney,  ami  from  187i(to  1H7T  was  Assistant  United  State»  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  Kansas.  lie  was  elected  lo  the  Forty-fifth  and  Porty- 
sijtth  <!ongrcs8es,  and  was  re-eleclcd  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congregs,  as  a 
Republican,  by  n  vote  of  41.01)4.  ag.iinst  lG.»7li  for  llie  DcmocrHtic,  and 
9,<196  for  the  4Ji'eenhack  rniidiilates. 


if, 
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HON.  ALFRED  M.  SCALES, 

*LFRED  MOORE  SCALES,  of  GreenHboro',  who  represent h  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  North  Curolina  in  the  CongresB  of  the  Umt«d 
Bt«tcs,  was  bom  in  Rockinglinm  CouDtf,  in  thut  State,  November  26, 
1827.  He  received  a  clasKiral  educatioD  at  Caldwell  Institute,  in  Oreensboru'. 
and  at  the  Univcraitv  of  North  Carolina,  but  did  not  graduate  at  that  insti- 
tution. Leaving  college,  he  bcgau  the  study  of  law,  and,  having  com- 
(ilcted  his  prt'|iiinitorj  studies  for  that  profeHsion,  in  1631  wa«  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  since  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profeiwion. 
He  was  elet^tcd  Attoracy  for  Rockingham  County.  In  1852  und  1858,  and 
again  in  1808  and  1807,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Curoliua.  In  1880  tje  was  PrcaidcntinI  Elector  for  the  State  at-large,  on  the 
Breckinridge-and-Lane  ticket.  He  wua  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Thirty-lifth  Congress  of  the  Vnited  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  vohiiitcered  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  anuy, 
and  was  promoted  successively  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  Colonel,  and  Briga- 
dier-General. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- fourth,  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Congres-seB,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congrens,  as  a  Demixrrst, 
by  a  vote  of  13,5.17,  against  11,033  for  the  Republieun,  and  .loa  for  the 
Greenback  candidates. 


t 
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HON.  EMANUEL  SCHULTZ, 

MANUEL  BCIIULTZ,  of  Dayton,  rejiresetilB  tlie  Fourth  CoDgreesional 
District  of    Ohio  in  the  Congress  of   the   United  States.      He  wm 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  Tote  of 
,578,  against  21,344  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  JONATHAN  L.  SCOVILLE, 

or  HIW  TOBS. 

[JONATHAN  L.  SCOVILLE,  of  Buffalo,  who  represents  the  Thirty-second 
\  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  in 
Massachusetts,  at  the  Scientific  department  of  Harvard  University.  In 
18S4  he  engaged  in  bumness  at  Canaan,  Connecticut,  manufacturing  iroD, 
and  in  mining  iron  ore.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  now 
roKides.  and  there  established  a  large  car-wheel  manufactory.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  established  another  manufactory  of  the  same  kind  in  Toronto, 
Canada;  the  former  is  one  of  the  largest  establishments  for  the  purpose  in 
this  country — the  latter  was  discontinued  in  196S.  He  was  elected  to  fill  a 
vacitncy  in  the  Forty-nirth  Congress,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
H.  B.  Pierce,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  a  plu- 
rality of  407  votes. 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  SCRANTON, 

[|03EPH  A.  SCRANTON,  of  Scranton,  represents  the  Twelfth  Con- 
J  gressionnl  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congres-i  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  (^onfrress,  as  a  Republi- 
can, by  a  vote  of  13.455  against  10,il48  for  the  Democratic,  and  4,174  for 
the  Greenback  cjindidates. 


HON.  J.  W.  SHACKELFORD, 

^1  W.  SHACKELFORD  of  Jiicksoni-ille,  who  represents  the  Tliird 
fli ,  ('ongressional  District  of  Nortli  Carolina  in  the  National  Congress. 
>^      was  elected  to  the  Forty-sevenlh  Congress,  us  a  Deni»«-ritt,  by  a  voti' 

of  m.^t.^G,  against  lo.OlT  for  the  Itcpublicun,  and  EI45  for  the  Greenback 

candidates. 
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HON.  W.  S.  SHALLENBERGER, 


S.  SHALLENBERQBR,  of  Rochester,  who  repreBente  the  Twentj< 
J^  fourth  PeoDsjlvania  District  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtcs, 
tts  born  in  the  town  of  Mt  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county,  Pa,, 
in  November,  1839.  His  father  was  a  saddle  and  hamesa  maker,  who  sup- 
ported ft  largo  family  by  daily  toil,  Bnd  found  time  for  extensive  reading, 
corresponding  with  leuding  papers  in  the  country,  and  by  admirable  man- 
iigement  gave  hia  children  very  good  schooling  and  useful  tnides  or  profes- 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had  made  a  complete  net 
of  Imggy  harnesB;  and  by  his  labor  had  prepared  himself  for  teaching  the 
common  branches  of  education,  and  in  October,  1835,  when  not  quite  six- 
teen years  of  age,  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  a  school  in  Washington  county 
for  four  months.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and  thenceforth  by  teaching 
and  working  alternately,  prepared  himself  for  entering  Lewisburg  Univer- 
sity. In  college  he  was  a  hard-working  student,  ambitious  to  stand  first  at 
any  cost  of  time  or  labor.  Intense  application  broke  down  his  health,  nnd 
he  WHS  compelled,  after  repenteil  efforts,  to  abandon  study  altogether  with- 
out graduating  and  seek  light,  out-door  work. 
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In  1862  Mr.  Shallenberger  enliHted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  He  was  at  once  made  Orderly  Sergeant,  and,  on 
the  organization  of  the  regiment,  appointed  Adjutant  in  recognition  of  cler- 
ical ability  and  proficiency  in  tactics.  His  record  in  the  army  was  highly 
satisfactory.  In  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Mr.  Shallenberger  received  a 
wound  which  did  not  interrupt  his  military  service.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  also  in  the  terrible  conflict  in  the  Wilderness, 
May,  1864.  In  consequence  of  tliis  last  wound  he  was  discharged,  and  not 
until  the  summer  of  1866  was  the  minnie  ball  extracted  from  his  thigh  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  He  had  the  confidence  of  every  man  and  of  every  oflScer 
in  his  regiment,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  Generals  Miles  and  Han- 
cock for  gallantry  and  efficiency. 

On  recovering  health  after  the  war  Mr.  Shallenberger  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  most  of  the  time  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  to  his  first 
public  office,  that  which  he  has  since  held — a  Representative  in  Congress. 
He  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  his  associates  in  conmiittee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  He  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  endorsement  re- 
cently given  him  by  his  constituents.  For  the  first  time  in  nearly  forty 
years  a  renomination  for  a  third  term  has  been  made  by  his  district,  and  by 
the  most  flattering  popular  vote  of  all  the  counties  at  their  primaries. 

Mr.  Shallenberger  is  scrupulously  attentive  to  his  public  duties,  rarely 
out  of  his  seat  in  the  House,  faithful  in  committee  work,  extremely  courte- 
ous and  genial  in  his  relations  with  his  colleagues,  severely  practical  and 
never  obtrusive  or  out  of  place  in  his  conduct  of  legislation.  He  has  had 
remarkable  success  in  securing  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  bills 
which  he  has  had  in  charge.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  His  official  relations  with 
the  several  Departments  are  highly  complimentary.  He  is  quick  to  perceive 
the  methods  best  calculated  to  win,  and  reads  human  nature  readily,  so  as 
to  adopt  the  right  method  at  the  right  time.  Mr.  Shallenberger  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  policy  as  well  as  duty  of  building  up  rather  than  tearing 
down. 

In  his  family  relations  he  is  very  happy.  His  wife,  the  daughter  of 
General  Thomas  J.  Power,  of  Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  lady  of  great 
worth,  and  the  mother  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living.  Their 
modest  home  is  as  happy  as  kind  words  and  chaste  affection  can  make  it. 

He  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  especially  loyal  to  the  industries  of  the 
country  which  he  thinks  should  be  fully  protected  by  a  high  tariff.  His 
record  is  clear  on  the  financial  question  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency  based 
on  coin  and  absolute  good  faith  in  all  dealings  as  a  nation  with  our  creditois. 
His  personal  integrity  is  above  suspicion. 
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HON.  CHARLES  M.  SHELLEY, 


f^HABLES  M.  BHELLEY,  of  Sclma,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
greaaional  District  of  Alabamn  in  the  Cou^tcbb  of  the  United  States, 
la  bom  in  Sullivan  County,  Tennessee,  December  28,  1893.  Three 
years  later  his  father  removed  to  Alabama,  and  the  family  have  since  re- 
Hided  in  that  State.  Hia  opportunities  for  securing  an  education  were 
limited,  having  early  become  an  apprentice  to  the  trade  of  an  architect  and 
builder,  which  is  still  liis  occupation. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  ho  entered  the  Confederate 
Bervice,  enlistinginFebraary,  1861.  He  was  made  Lieutenant,  and  stationed 
at  Fort  Morgan ;  but  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Fifth  Alabama  Regi- 
ment, nia  bravery  was  rewarded  with  a  Brigadier-Qeneral's  commission, 
and  be  served  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and  also  under  General 
Hood.  The  fact  that  General  Bheiley  received  his  promotion  when  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  proved  his  natural  aptitude  for  the  profession  of  arms. 
When  boatilities  ceased,  General  Shelley  resumed  hia  old  business,  taking  up 
Ills  permanent  residence  at  Selma.  He  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and 
Porty-aixth  Congressea,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as 
a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  9,301,  ^^inst  6,650  for  the  Republican  candidate- 
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HON.  CHAS.  B.  SIMOHTOH, 


f-HARLES  BRYSON  SIMONTON,  of  Covington,  who  represents  the 
.  Ninth  Cougressional  District  ot  Tennessee  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Tipton  County-  iu  thnt  State.  Septetnber 
8,  1838.  After  &  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  of  liis  vicin- 
ity, he  prepared  for  Erskine  College?,  South  Carolina,  and  graduated  at  that 
institution  in  August,  1859.  In  April.  1801,  he  enlisted  us  a  private  in  tlic 
Confederate  Army,  and  was  made  Second  -  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards 
Captain.  In  the  battle  at  Perryiille,  Octol>er  8,  18U2,  he  wa^  conspicuous 
for  bravery,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  be  disabled  from  any  farther 
active  duty  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  lie  afterwards  taught 
school  and  was  Princi]ml  of  Portereville  Academy  for  live  years.  In  1870 
Mr.  Simonton  was  elected  Clerk  ofthc  Circuit  Court  of  Tipton  County,  and  was 
re-elected  in  18711.  lie  commenced  the  study  of  law.  and  in  1873  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bar  of  his  native  county.  In  1877  and  1878,  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Re|)resentativc9  of  Tennessee.  He  edited  for  some 
time  a  Democratic  paper  called  the  "  Tipton  Record."  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  13,150  iigainst  10,M05  for  his  Republican  comjietitor. 
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HON.  OTHO  R.  SINGLETON, 


|kTIIO  R.  SINGLETON,  of  Canton,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Con- 
]  gressiona]  District  of  Mississippi  in  the  Congrcse  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Jessamine  County,  in  the  Btate  of  Kentucky,  October  14, 
1814.  He  received  a  classical  education,  graduating  at  St.  Joseph's  College, 
Bsrdstown,  Kentuclcj.  He  studied  law  and  graduated  at  the  Lexington 
Law  School,. and  practiced  law.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Mississippi.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  House  of  Representatives  two  years,  and  of 
tlie  Senate  of  that  State  six  years.  He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  on  the 
Pierce  and  King  ticket  in  1852. 

He  was  elected  Representative  from  Mississippi  to  the  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses  of  the  United  States,  retiring  from 
that  body  January  18,  ISQl.  Prom  1801  to  1865  he  was  a  Representative  in 
the  Confederate  Congress, 

Mr.  Singleton  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourtb,  Porty-flfth,  and  Forty- 
sixth  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  ns  a 
Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  13,740,  against  4,177  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
His  extensive  experience  and  acknowledged  ability  render  him  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members  of  the  House. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 

^^HABLES  K  SmNNEB,  who  represento  the  Twenty-eecond  Congres- 
al  sional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates, 
t"^  was  bom  at  Union  Square,  Oswe^  County,  N.  T.,  August  4,  1844. 
His  father  wm  the  late  Hon.  Avery  Skinner,  of  Oswego  County,  who  was 
Member  of  ABsembly  id  1831-2,  and  State  Senator  in  1838,  1889,  184(M1, 
and  wBB  Judge  and  Treasurer  of  Oswego  County  for  twelve  years.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner prepared  for  college  at  the  Meiico  Academy  and  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute, but  circuniBtanceB  prevented  him  from  completing  a  collegiate  course. 
Aft«r  leaving  his  books  he  taught  school  for  two  years.  Ue  was  afterwards 
Assistant  Postmaster  at  Watertown  a  portion  of  four  years.  From  1867  to 
1870  he  had  charge  of  the  New  York  house  of  tlie  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  Company,  and  from  May  31,  1870,  to  July  31,  1874, 
he  was  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Watertown  SaSy  7Hm^ 
and  Wedcly  Heformtr.  In  1875  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  three  years.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and  again  in  1877,  serving  both  years  as  Churman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  was  also  on  the  Insurance  Committee  th»  former 
year,  aikd  in  the  House  of  1878  was  a  member  of  the  Coimnittees  on  Citi«« 
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and  luternal  Affairs,  and  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.  He 
also  served  in  the  Assembly  of  1879,  as  well  as  that  of  1880,  and  was  a 
member  of  numerous  important  committees,  and  Chairman  of  that  on  Rail- 
roads. He  was  re-elected  to  the  last  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  4,800,  against 
3,237  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  lie  was  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Speakership  of  the  House,  and  was  the  leading  opposition  candidate  to 
Mr.  Sharpe  previous  to  the  organization.  Mr.  Skinner  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  16,218,  against  13,065 
for  the  Democratic  competitor,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SHERWIN, 

or  ILLINOIB. 

^iOHN  C.  SHERWIN,  of  Aurora,  who  represents  the  Fourth  Congres- 
fll  sional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
<r  bom  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  February  8,  1838.  He  re- 
ceived an  Academic  education  at  the  Gouvemeur  Wesleyan  Seminary  of 
New  York,  and  in  Lombard  University  of  Illinois,  and  studied  law.  Mr. 
Sherwin  was  twice  elected  Clerk  of  Kane  County,  in  that  State,  and  has 
also  been  City  Attorney  of  Aurora.  He  served  three  years  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  States,  in  the  Eighty-ninth  Illinois  Volunteers,  and  was  discharged 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
20,381  against  8,055  for  the  Democratic,  and  1,159  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didates. 
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HON.  A.  HEBR  SMITH, 

HERE  SMITH,  of  Lancaster,  who  represeota  the  Ninth  Congree- 
i^  Bional  District  of  Fcnnsjlyania  in  the  CoDgresB  of  the  United  Btates, 
is  bom  in  Manor  Townsliip,  Lancaster  County,  in  that  State, 
March  7, 1815.  Enjojing  the  usual  advantages  of  the  conunon  schools  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  alwajs,  in  earlj  life  as  in  his  maturer  jcars,  making  the 
most  economical  and  judicious  use  of  his  time  and  surrounding  circumstances, 
he  prepared  himself  for  entering  upon  a  classical  course.  In  1840,  at  the 
age  of  twentj-flve,  he  graduated  with  honor  at  Dickinson  College,  and  soon 
afterwards  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1842,  just  two  years 
after  leaving  college.  He  then  at  once  began  a  professional  practice  which 
has  since  become  extensive  and  rehiuncrative,  during  which  he  has  been  not 
only  serviceable  to  the  community  as  a  sound,  able  counsellor,  and  brilliant 
advocate,  but  a  most  estimable  citizen.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1844  was  re-clectcd  to  that  office.  In  184S 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty-flfth,  and  Forty-sisth  Congresses,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  19,466, 
against  10,669  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 
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HON.  D.  C.  SMITH, 


pHB  Thirteenth  Congresrional  District  of  lUinois  is  represented  Id  the 
,  National  House  of  Rcpregentatives  by  Dietrich  C.  Smith,  of  Pekin, 
who  was  born  in  Hanover,  Oennany,  April  4,  1840.  He  is  of  Duteh- 
Qennan  extraction,  and  come  to  this  country  with  Ms  parents  In  the  year 
1849.  Having  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  common  schoola 
and  of  more  or  less  private  tutorage,  in  which  he  prepared  himself  for  hia 
subsequent  clsssicsl  course,  be  entered  Quincy  College,  Illitiois,  at  which 
institution  he  g^raduatod.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  having  just 
reached  his  majority,  he  entered  the  Union  army  with  the  Eighth  UliDoia 
Volunteer  infantry,  a  "  three -mo  nth  s  "  regiment,  and  re-enlisted  for  a  term 
of  three  years  in  the  following  July.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donclaon,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  which  compelled  him  to  resign  his  commission  of 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  "T,"  which  he  then  held.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  the  service  as  Captain  of  Company  C  of  the  13Bth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer infantry,  and  served  until  the  expiration  of  the  regiment's  term  of 
enlistment.  In  1B63  Captain  Smith  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith, 
Velde  &  Co.,  of  Pekin,  and  three  years  later  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Tcis, 
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Smith  &  Co. ,  bankers,  of  that  city,  and  has  continued  that  business  connec- 
tion to  the  present  time.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  f .  &  II.  Smith 
&  Co.,  and  Smith,  Hippen  &  Co.,  the  Pekin  Plough  Company.  He  has  also 
been  "interested  in  several  railroad  cor}>orations,  as  oflicer,  director,  and 
member  of  a  construction  company,  (^aptain  Smith  has  been  for  a  long 
time  prominent  in  Sabbath-school  work  in  liis  county  and  throughout  the 
State ;  also  in  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  West ;  and  he  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  German  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  He  has  been  honored  by  the 
people  with  the  offices  of  Alderman,  School  Inspector,  Supervisor,  and 
Member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois.  While  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture he  interested  himself  especially  in  measures  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  the  water-ways  by  the  government,  and  generally  in  all  matters  of  public 
importance.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republi- 
can, by  a  vote  of  16,431  against  16,113  for  his  Democratic  Greenback  oppo- 
nent. 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SINGLETON, 

OF  ILLIMOIS. 

^|AMES  W.  SINGLETON,  of  Quincy,  who  represents  the  Eleventh 
Wk  Congressional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
^r  was  bom  in  Paxton,  Virginia,  November  23,  1811.  In  addition  to  a 
public-school  education,  he  took  an  academic  course  at  Winchester  Academy 
in  that  State.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  entered  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  has  been  six  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1847  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Constitution  of  that  year. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1861.  In  1844 
he  was  elected  Brigadier-General  of  the  Illinois  militia,  which  gave  him  the 
military  title  of  ** General"  which  he  has  since  borne.  He  was  President 
of,  and  constructed  the  Quincy  &  Toledo,  and  the  Quincy,  Alton  &  St.  Louis 
railroads.  Gen.  Singleton  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth,  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat  by  a  vote  of  17,842,  against 
12,460  for  the  Republican,  and  1,765  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  J.  HYATT  SMITH, 

HTATT  SMITH,  of  Brooklyn,  who  rcpreBents  the  Third  Congres- 
^  Hional  DiBtrict  of  New  York  in  the  CoDgnMS  of  the  United  States,  b 

a  Baptist  minister  as  well  as  Coniprnsman.  Ho  \»  one  of  tlie  most 
earnest,  wide-awa1<c,  and  sjmjHLthttic  of  men.  With  a  brilliunt  imagination, 
H  glowiDg  oratory,  and  a  rare  personal  magnetism,  he  attracts  and  holds 
large  audienccR,  and,  whether  preaching  or  IcctiiriDg,  always  givvu  hia 
hearers  something  worth  listening  to  and  carrjring  home.  His  father  was  a 
Htanch  Presbyterian  schoolmaster,  mIio  lived  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  Having 
given  the  son  a  thorough  education,  he  sent  him  to  Detroit  to  engage  in 
business.  There,  under  the  ministry  of  the  senior  Dr.  Dufiield,  he  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  ChrtKlian  ministry.  He  somewhat  aittonistaed  his 
Presbyterian  father  by  going  over  to  the  Baptt)'t  household  of  faith,  but  the 
good  old  man,  finding  it  was  n  matter  of  serious  conviction  aa  to  duty, 
placed  no  obstacle  in  the  young  man's  way.  Diligently  giving  himself  to 
business  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  as  diligently  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  the  ministry,  Hyatt  entered  a  Imnk  in  Albany,  and  worked  hard 
behind  the  desk  until  he  was  ready  to  preach.  The  business  training  which 
he  thus  gained  gave  him  a  hearty  sympathy  with  busineBa  men,  which  baa 
lately  contributed  to  his  success. 
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In  1848  Mr.  Smith  went  from  the  bank  desk  to  the  pulpit,  being 
licensed  to  preach  at  Dr.  Welch's  Baptist  Church  in  Albany.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  did  good  work  until  1852.  At  this 
time  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Cleveland,  a  new  organization  with  only 
a  dozen  members,  * '  called  "  the  young  Poughkeepsie  pastor.  In  the  three 
years  during  which  he  labored  at  Cleveland,  the  church  increased  to  a  mem- 
bership of  four  hundred.  Several  changes  have  since  taken  place  in  it,  and 
it  is  now  the  Euclid  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  with  a  fine  house  of  worship. 

So  useful  had  Mr.  Smith  proved  himself  in  Cleveland,  that  the  people 
of  the  Washington  Street  Baptist  Church,  in  Buffalo,  expressed  a  desire  for 
his  pastoral  services.  From  1855  to  1860  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
church  double  in  membership  under  his  ministry.'  Next,  Philadelphia 
invited  him,  and  from  1860  to  1867  Mr.  Smith  served  the  Eleventh  Baptist 
Church  of  that  city.  The  church  enjoyed  marked  prosperity,  constant 
increase,  and  healthy  growth.  His  last  pistoral  move  was  in  1867  to 
Brooklyn,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Lee  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  where  his 
labors  have  been  crowned  with  exceptionally  great  success. 

Mr.  Smith  keeps  himself  so  busy  with  pastoral  duties  that  he  has  but 
little  time  for  literary  labors,  yet  his  articles  are  from  time  to  time  seen 
in  several  of  the  religious  periodicals.  He  is  a  man  who  will  always 
have  plenty  of  friends  and  plenty  of  enemies.  But  he  meets  even  his 
enemies  in  such  an  open-hearted  and  good-natured  way  as  largely  to  over- 
come their  opposition.  In  November,  1880,  his  friends,  without  respect  of 
party,  declared  through  the  ballot-boxes  that  he  should  go  to  Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  was  elected  as  a 
Greenback-Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  22,085,  against  20,625  for  the  Republican 
candidate.  -He  thus  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  elected  without  having 
been  in  any  respect  an  ofl5ce-seeker.  As  a  legislator  his  record  will  soon 
s[)eak  for  itself. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  J.  SPARKS, 


WILLIAM  A.  J.  SPARKS,  of  Carlylo.  who  representa  the  Sixteenth 
\  CoDgrcfsionBl  District  of  Ulinois  in  (he  Congresa  of  the  United 
tes,  was  bom  near  New  Albany,  Indiann,  November  19,  1838. 
In  1836  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois,  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  him  in 
early  boyhood  to  make  bia  own  way  in  the  world.  He  worked  on  a  farm, 
and  at  iotcrvals  attended  the  country  schooU,  until  be  was  qualified  to 
teach.  By  economy  in  the  use  of  both  time  and  money,  and  perHevenince 
tliat  yielded  to  no  obstacles,  he  prepared  for  and  entered  McKendrce  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of  18.10.  He  then  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  SpiirlcK  was  appointed  United  States  Land  Keceiver  for  the 
Evansville  Lnnd-OfEce  in  lUinota,  by  President  Pierce,  in  1853,  and  held 
that  oflicc  three  years.  In  18S0  he  was  PreHidential  Elector  on  the  Buchanan 
ticket,  and  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  a  Kcpreeentativc  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  8tat«.  In  1883  and  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Illinois.  He  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  New 
York  in  1888;  and  was  elected  ti>  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth, 
and  the  Forty-eevcnth  Congresses  n-!  n  Democrat. 
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HON.  OLIVER  L.  SPAULDIHG, 


OLIVER  L.  SPAULDING,  of  Saint  Johns,  who  represents  the  Sixth 

1  Congresaional  District  of  Michigan  in  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Jsffrey,  N.  II.,  August  2,  1833,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Edward  Spaulding,  who  came  to  Massac liuKetta  about  1630. 
His  father  was  Ljman  Bpaulding,  and  his  mother  Susan  MarahalL 

Id  early  life  he  worked  on  a  farm  in  Jaffrcy,  meanwhile  pmsuing  his 
preparatory  studies,  and  in  1851  entered  Oberliu  College,  Ohio,  graduating 
there  in  1855.  After  graduation  he  taught  school  in  Michigan,  and  studied 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1858.  In  the  aame  year  he  was  elected 
Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  1863 
he  entered  the  Union  army  as  a  Captain  in  the  23d  regiment,  IBchigan  Vol- 
untcera,  and  waa  successively  promoted  to  Major,  Lieutenant -Colonel,  Colonel, 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-Oeneral  of  Volunteers.  Mustered  out  of  service  in 
Jnly,  1865,  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Saint  Johns, 
Michigan,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Mich- 
igan, to  which  reR))onsiblc  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1868. 

In  1875  be  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  held  the  office  tilt  he  resigq,ed  it  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress.     In  August.  1880,  he  was  nominated  t^  MicUt' 
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mation  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
Michigan,  a  strong  Republican  section,  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of 
over  5,300.  From  1870  to  1878  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee.  He  is  a  conununicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  years  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
His  present  office  is  that  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan, 
and  he  has  been  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar. 


HON.  EMORY  SPEER, 

or  GEOBQIA. 


^AmORY  SPEER,  of  Athens,  who  represents  the  Ninth  Congressional 
«r  District  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born 
"^  f  at  CuUoden,  Monroe  County,  in  that  State,  September  3,  1848.  He 
received  a  classical  education,  graduating  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
August,  1869.  He  read  law  at  the  Law-school  of  the  same  University  and 
imder  the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
army  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Fifth  Kentucky  reg- 
iment, Lewis'  Brigade,  and  remained  with  that  command  until  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  forces.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Athens  in 
the  winter  of  1869.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-General  for  the 
eleven  counties  embraced  in  the  Western  Judicial  Circuit,  and  having  held 
this  office  for  a  period  of  three  years  resigned  it.  In  March,  1877,  he  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  an  **  Independent  Democrat,"  by  a  vote  of 
12,658,  again^  8,589  for  H.  P.  Bell,  the  i^ular  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  STEELE, 

OV  INDIANA. 

>A  EORGE  W.  STEELE,  of  Marion,  who  represents  the  Eleventh  Con- 
«M  gressional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
II     was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  20,346  against  19,713  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


HON.  S.  M.  STOCKSLAGER, 

or    INDIANA. 

M.  STOCKSLAGER,  of  Corydon,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
1^  sional  District  of  Indiana  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
18,800  against  14,498  for  his  Republican  competitor. 
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HON   WILLIAM  M  SPRINGER, 

fyiJ|ILLI\M  M  '^PRINC.FR  prramt  number  of  CongrcM  from  the 
jlJJ  Tndftti  Dmtntt  of  lllitiuii  nus  iKini  in  Sullivun  Counts  Indiana, 
^i  Mii\  JO  1816  TMiin  tmlve  m  »r^  old  ))<■  movLil  nith  liis  jmrenta 
1^  jiKkAonMlk  Illinois  There  Ik  pr(.)mn.-(l  for  (Y)1Ic^  undtrthc  Jittnic- 
tioDHOfDr  >inton  Bnttmin  tlxti  t<  idling  m  the  WcM  Diitnct  M;hool  of 
ihatCitv  lit  tntorwl  Illinois  Cdkpp  hntouinf;  to  Miinu  difficulty  wftli 
th(  PiluUt  n  14  dwniiiBctl  fn>ni  tlie  institution  and  udit  thenrt  in  the 
*pnn{,'  of  lHi(  to  tlie  Stiitr  I  iii\tr-ity  of  liuliini  In  1858  Mr  bpnn^rer 
ivtiirni'l  to  lllimn-i  und  ntVer  t-tiidvinR  1  m  m  irl\  tlirtt  \eara  in  I  mcoln, 
«-nti  ndniiltid  1o  tlit  Bir  in  IHKO  The  snmr  m  ir  hi.  im)«  &  candidate  on  the 
ntinocrUK  l[(kit  for  Riprtsi  lit  iti\t  in  Mm,  --tile  f  c^i-l itiire  for  the  dw- 
trift<Minipo  d  of  L  i;iiQ  and  Miiwn  Cimntu-  lint  iMi- dif<«t(d  by  Colonel 
Bolurt  B  I  ithim  In  1«01  he  hettlid  in  sprin^rfiild  uud  tton  fonned  » 
Iiii\  ]>artni.r«hi|i  wiih  Ilin  \  M  Bi-ouUmII  in  I  (.in  I  liii  V  AlcOemnml, 
tin  litttr  of  whom  rttiniy  -inir  \(  iri  nfKr  Iht  (inii  i  intiniiid  as  Bnud- 
wIlA  S|rin^rir  H  tiiriun^  limit  in  IS'O  it  ihi  (I  iif  1 1«.  iiirstonr 
in   l-nr  |i    for  pk  i  nn    tind  tin,  iinproiuiii  nt  of  kis  nitL  s  fiiblu   heitth. 
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Mr.  Springer  was  elected  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the  Legislature, 
that  being  the  first  after  the  formation  of  a  new  Constitution.  Several 
sessions  were  held  during  1870-71  and  1871-72,  and  a  complete  revision  of 
the  Statutes  of  Illinois  was  made  while  he  served  in  that  body. 

In  1874  Mr.  Springer  was  elected  Representative  to  Congress  for  the 
Twelfth  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Cass,  Christian,  Menard, 
Morgan,  Sangamon,  and  Scott,  and  re-elected  in  1876,  1878,  and  1880, 
being  nominated  the  first  time  on  the  first  ballot,  and  each  subsequent  time 
by  acclamation^  the  delegations  from  each  county  being  instructed  to  sup- 
port him.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Sangamon  County  has  furnished 
the  Representative  from  this  district  for  twenty  years  consecutively,  speaks 
well  for  the  popularity  of  the  present  incumbent.  In  the  Forty-fourtli  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Springer  was  a  member  of  several  important  committees.  When 
the  bill  was  introduced,  in  that  session,  granting  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
to  the  Centennial  Commissioners,  Mr.  Springer  offered  an  amendment,  that 
upon  the  close  of  the  Exposition  apd  the  sale  of  the  property  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  reimbursed  to  that  amount  from  the  proceeds,  before  any 
dividend  could  be  made  to  the  stockholders.  The  bill  became  a  law,  as 
amended.  The  Centennial  Board  attempted  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
money  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  through  a  supposed  defect  in  Mr. 
Springer's  amendment  clause,  but  he,  being  selected  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  prosecute  the  cause,  fought  it  through  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  obtained  a  verdict  sustaining  the  act,  and  recovering  to  the  Gov- 
ernment fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  For  this  valuable  labor  he  has 
not,  as  yet,  received  a  dollar  compensation,  though  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  allow  him  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims  and  prove  the  value  of  his 
services. 

In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  Mr.  Springer  served  on  several  prominent 
committees,  among  them  the  Potter  Election  Committee  and  the  Committee 
to  investigate  Mr.  Seward's  ofificial  records  while  Minister  to  China,  and 
which  reported  twelve  articles  of  imj)eachment  against  him.  In  the  same 
Congress  Mr.  Springer  bolted  the  caucus  nomination  of  his  party  and  sup- 
ported General  Shields  against  Mr.  Field,  the  party  nominee. 

lie  was  the  only  Democratic  member  from  the  Northwest  who  voted 
against  the  Birchard  and  Hardridge  resolutions,  declaring  that  neither  the 
court.s  nor  Congress  possessed  the  power  to  disturb  Mr.  Hayes'  Presidential 
title,  his  action  creating  great  excitement  at  the  time.  Mr.  Springer  be- 
lieved that  a  wrong  had  been  done  in  giving  Mr.  Hayes  the  Presidency, 
and,  while  he  opposed  all  revolutionary  meai»ures,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  right  that  wrong.  Mr.  Springer  was  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Elections  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  opposed  the 
majority  of  his  party  in  their  effort  to  unseat  Representative  W.  D.  Wash- 
burne,  of  Minnesota,  and  substitute  Ignatius  Donnelly  in  his  stead.  He 
thought  the  claim  of  Mr.  Donnelly  unjust  and  the  proceedings  dishonest; 
and  although  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  through  threats  and  alan> 
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derous  charges  of  bribery,  from  which  he  was  triumphantly  vindicated,  to 
coerce  him  to  support  the  measure,  he  persistently  opposed  it,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  its  defeat.  The  object  of  the  movement  was  to  secure  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House,  so  that  the  party  could  elect  the  President  in 
1880,  in  case  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Springer  married  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Calvin  W.  Ruter,  a  prom- 
inent Methodist  clergyman  of  Indiana.  They  have  but  one  child,  William 
Ruter  Springer,  aged  eighteen  years,  who  graduated  at  a  private  military 
academy  in  Virginia  in  1880.  Notwithstanding  her  delicate  health,  Mrs. 
Springer  is  an  authoress  of  recognized  ability.  The  most  noted  productions 
of  her  pen  are  **  Beech  Wood,"  which  appeared  several  years  ago,  and 
**Self,"  published  in  1881,  both  from  the  press  of  Lippincott,  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  also  contributed  a  number  of  poems  to  thecolunms  of  cur- 
rent magazines. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  SPOONER, 

or  BHODK  ISLAND. 

ENRY  J.  SPOONER,  of  Providence,  who  represents  the  First  Con- 
gressional  District  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  the  city  where  he  now  resides,  August  6,  1839. 
He  received  his  earlier  education  and  was  prepared  for  college  mostly  at  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in  1860. 
He  studied  law  at  the  Albany  Law-School  and  in  the  office  of  Thurston  & 
Ripley,  at  Providence.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  He  served  in 
the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James,  and  mostly  in  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Adjutant  of  the  same  regiment. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  since  has 
been  engaged  in  a  successful  practice  at  Providence.  He  was  Commander 
of  the  Department  of  Rhode  Island  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1877. 
He  was  Representative  from  the  City  of  Providence  to  the  Grand  Assembly 
of  Rhode  Island  for  seven  successive  elections,  from  1875  to  1881,  inclusive, 
serving  upon  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Militia,  etc.,  and  was  Speaker  of 
the  State  House  of  Representatives  for  two  years.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican  (to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  elected  United  States  Senator), 
receiving  a  vote  of  3,623,  against  1,103  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS, 


H|  LEXANDER  UAMILTON  STEPHENS,  of  Crawfordvaie,  who  repre- 
4v  ^>its  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Ocorj^a  in  the  CongreBB  of 
^  the  United  States,  without  doubt,  taken  all  in  nil— pliysicallj,  morally, 
and  inteilectuall; — maj  veij  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  remarka- 
ble men  of  this  country  and  age. 

The  grandfather  of  Mr.  Stephena,  and  the  founder  of  the  .\moricaD 
branch  of  the  family,  was  an  Englishman  b;  birth  and  a  strong  opponent  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  which  was  represented  by  George  III,  at  the  time 
of  tlio  Revolution.  During  the  pre -Revolutionary  Indian  troubles  Hr. 
Stephens  served  under  Oeneral  Braddock,  and  was  with  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Washington,  in  another  expedition. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  for  Independence,  fighting  on  the 
Colonial  aide,  and  gained  the  rank  of  Captain.  At  this  time  his  home  wag 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  17SS  lie  settled  in  Georgia,  living  first  in  Elbert 
County,  and  then  on  Kettle  Creek,  in  Wilkes  County,  till  1S05,  when  he 
again  changed  his  residence  to  that  part  of  Wilkes  which  was  aft«rwards 
cut  off,  forming  a  jMirt  of  Taliaferro  County.  Andrew  B.  8tephen,f,  the 
father,  and  Alexander  Stephens,  the  grandfather  of  our  Representative, 
both  died  in  that  place. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens  was  bom  February  11,  1812,  and  was 
named  Alexander  for  his  grandfather ;  the  middle  name,  Hamilton,  he  took 
from  love  and  respect  for  his  greatest  benefactor,  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Webster,  of  Wilkes  County,  af ten\ards  his  preceptor,  and  who  was  a  favorite 
preacher  in  Georgia.  His  father  was  a  farmer  of  moderate  means,  industri- 
ous, just,  and  upright,  and  his  death,  in  May,  1826,  deprived  the  boy  of  the 
care  and  example  of  a  most  excellent  man.  His  mother,  Margaret  Grier, 
who  was  a  sister  of  the  author  of  the  famous  Grier's  Almanac,  and  a  distant 
relative  of  Justice  Grier,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  died  when  he 
was  an  infant,  'proving,  perhaps,  his  greatest  loss.  His  own  brother  and 
sister  both  are  dead,  but  of  two  half-brothers  and  a  sister,  by  his  father^s 
second  marriage,  one,  the  Hon.  Linton  Stephens  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  late 
Judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  sur\dves.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  **  solicitude  and  nourishment  which  would  have  made  a  strong 
boy  of  him  were  debarred  in  childhood,  and  that  directing  care  which 
moulds  the  youth  into  a  man  was  lost  in  boyhood." 

The  village  of  Crawfordville,  his  placd  of  residence,  is  on  the  Georgia 
railroad,  sixty-four  miles  from  the  city  of  Augusta,  and  one  hundred  and 
seven  miles  from  Atlanta,  being  a  medium  between  them  in  altitude,  and 
from  its  elevation  rendered  a  pleasant  summer  residence. 

The  old  home-site,  where  the  house  stood  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  was 
bom,  is  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  an  old  field,  overgrown  with  short  wild 
grasses,  with  a  few  pines  and  some  wild  plum  trees.     A  miniature  natural 
lake  was  dried  and  the  fine  grove  of  trees  at  the  house  cut  down  by  the  man 
who  bought  the  place  at  the  death  of  his  father.     The  house  was  of  logs, 
but  good  for  that  day.     A  heap  of  stones  only  marks  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  a  substantial  granite  wall  near  by  incloses  the  graves  of  his  kindred. 
The  commo<lious  frame  building,  erected  when  his  father's  circumstances 
became  better,  has  since  been  sold  to  the  j)nrchaser  of  the  land  and  moved 
away.     The  i>ortion  of  each  child,   derived  from  the  sale  of  the  ptarental 
home,  was  onlv  one  hundred  and  fortv-four  dollars,  the  interest  of  which, 
at  eight  i)er  cent.,  the  then-existing  legal  nite,  barely  paid  for  tuirion  at 
school  and  clothing,  but  a  kind  uncle,  Aaron  W.  Grier,  oflfered  Alexander 
a  liome  without  charge  for  board.     Young  Stephens  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the    Sabbath -school    which  he  attended,  by  his 
extniordinary  capacity,  as  well  as  other  goml  qualities,  being  a  boy  of  strict 
morality  and  of  professed  and  acknowliHlgcd  piety.     This  gentleman,  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Mills,  oflfered  to  send  him  away  to  school,  but  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  loan  was  to  l)e  repaid.     The  offer  was  accepted  and 
after  five  months'  attendance  at  the  village  school  in  winter,   and  farm- 
work  in  siunmer,  the  boy  left  home  to  enter  the  Academy  in  Washington, 
Georgia,  then  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  the  ^tate.     It  was  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton  Webster,  and 
under  his  care  Master  Stephens  began  his  work,   soon  uniting  with  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  which  Mr.  Webster  had  charire.     Towards  the  close 
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of  the  first  term  he  informed  his  pupil  that  it  was  through  his  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Mills  had  made  so  generous  a  proposition,  and  that  his  interest  had 
been  excited  in  the  young  man  by  many  favorable  reports.  In  brief,  he 
wished  to  fit  him  for  the  ministry.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
prepare  him  for  College,  and  fiumish  board  and  tuition,  after  which  the 
Georgia  Education  Society  w^ould  supply  all  further  needful  means. 

The  young  student  was  somewhat  puzzled  by  this  new  phase  of  the 
matter,  but  after  consulting  with  an  uncle  and  an  aunt,  who  approved  Mr. 
Webster's  project,  he  concluded  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  arrangement 
proposed,  with  a  renewal,  however,  of  the  understanding  that  all  advances 
of  money  should  be  returned  if  he  should  eventually  feel  that  his  duty  did 
not  lie  in  the  ministerial  field. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Webster  died,  and  young  Stephens  prepared  to 
return  to  his  uncle.  Several  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  worth  in  the  town, 
who  wished  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  deceased  friend,  united  in 
urging  that  the  course  of  study  be  pursued  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Magruder,  the  new  Preceptor.  They  opened  their  houses  to  him 
and  bade  him  make  his  home  with  them,  inr  successive  visits  to  each. 

He  prepared  for  College  in  nine  months,  leaving  the  Academy  in  June, 
1828.  As  time  advanced  his  mind  was  agitated  as  to  his  fitness  for  tlie 
sacred  office  of  the  minister,  though  his  religious  inclinations  were  as  strong 
as  in  previous  years.  In  this  state  of  mind  the  beneficiary  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed  were  a  little  embarrassing,  and  he  told  his  uncle, 
who  was  his  guardian,  how  the  case  stood.  Satisfied  of  his  trustworthiness, 
tliis  kind  friend  surrendered  to  him  the  corpus  of  his  patrimony.  With  this 
he  paid  his  way,  and  after  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class 
in  1832  he  borrowed  enough  from  his  elder  brother  to  pay  all  arrears  of 
advanced  money  with  interest.  His  Almn  Mat^r  was  the  State  University  at 
Athens,  generally  known  as  Franklin  College.  He  at  once  obtained  a  place 
as  teacher  in  Madison,  Georgia,  and  afterwards  a  position  as  private  tutor, 
in  both  of  which  situations  he  was  remarkably  successful  and  popular  with 
his  patrons,  because  of  the  rapid  and  thorough  advancement  of  their  child- 
ren, while  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now  eminent,  loved  and  respected 
him  for  that  union  of  firmness  and  gentle  kindliness  which  always  com- 
mands respect.  His  health  was  impaired,  however,  by  this  drain  upon  its 
feeble  resources,  and  when  he  left  his  field  of  labor  for  legal  study  his  capi- 
tal consisted  of  a  small  sum  of  money  and  entire  freedom  from  debt.  His 
attachment  to  the  first  pocket-book  he  ever  owned  has  often  been  mentioned. 
He  carries  it  constantly  with  him  and  the  date  within  is  May  26,  1834,  the 
commencement  of  his  legal  career.  After  investing  twenty-five  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  a  few  of  the  books  of  a  retiring  lawyer,  Mr.  Stephens  took 
his  place  in  the  SheriJBTs  office,  which,  according  to  previous  arrangement, 
was  occupied  free  of  charge,  on  condition  that  the  young'practitioner  should 
give  that  oflfice  legal  advice,  gratis.  Young  Stephens  held  this  position 
until  his  election  to  Congress  in  1843.  He  read  law  alone,  with  no  instructor. 
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but  made  himself  familiar  with  the  fonns  of  practice  in  use  in  Qeorgia  by 
recording  for  the  clerk  in  an  adjoining  room,  thus  learning  the  full  details  of  an 
action,  from  the  declaration  to  final  judgment  and  execution.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  July  22,  1834,  when  only  twenty -two  years  old. 
The  eminent  jurists  who  examined  him  commented  most  favorably  on  his 
qualifications  for  his  profession,  stating  that  no  one  in  their  long  experience 
had  proved  more  fully  prepared  than  he. 

Though  offered  a  partnership  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  he  decided,  with 
remarkable  attachment  to  the  people,  his  home,  and  the  graves  of  his  kin- 
dred to  remain  in  Crawfordville,  with  a  prospect  of  much  less  practice — in 
fact,  a  bare  living.  For  six  months  he  made  his  own  fires,  living  on  six 
dollars  a  week,  and  making  only  four  hundred  dollars  the  first  year.  He 
found  the  village  practice  was  insufificient  and  growing  less  remunerative 
each  month,  so  his  decision  was  formed  to  start  in  the  wider  field  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  on  the  circuit.  In  the  following  two  years  his  acquisitions  in 
legal  lore  were  simply  amazing,  and  his  rapid  rise  in  that  period  to  position 
and  distinction  as  a  lawyer  was  no  less  wonderful.  The  many  giants  at  the 
Bar  with  whom  the  stripling  was  called  upon  to  contend  numbered  in  their 
circle  Robert  Toombs,  Nathan  C.  Sayre,  William  C.  Dawson,  and  others. 
In  1836,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends  for 
the  lower  branch  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  State,  and  in  spite  of  bitter 
op|K)sition,  which  arose  fmm  his  non-approval  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion and  his  stand  against  the  appointment  of  a  Vigilance  Committee,  he 
wa8  triumphantly  elected.  His  uniformly  poor  health  with  frequent  severe 
attacks  of  illness  had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  but  this  physical 
inability  to  carry  on  continuously  the  work  of  a  brilliant,  never-resting  nund 
had  been  followed  by  two  years  of  comparative  freedom  from  disease,  and 
then,  at  the  j>eriod  marked  by  his  election,  he  was  again  called  to  a  bed  of 
|>ain  and  sickness.  Ill  for  months,  when  he  rose  to  resume  his  duries,  his 
gn^at  ability  soon  made  him  a  |>owerful  influence  in  the  legislative  body, 
where  his  first  speech  was  made,  upon  the  subject  of  the  State  or  Western 
and  Atlantic  railroad :  this  was  characterized  by  Judge  Harris  as  **  electrical,'' 
and,  he  adds,  •*  It  enchained  the  House."  His  remarkable  memory  L*  one 
source  of  his  <uc(X*ss  in  delwte.  by  which  his  eloquent  language  is  rendered 
weighty  with  facts  not  to  be  disputed.  Notwithstanding  his  great  prostra- 
tion and  weakness,  in  183S.  1839,  1S40.  and  1 841  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  each  session,  and  attended  the  sittings  throughout  the.  winter. 

An  amusing  blunder,  caused  by  hi>  youthful  apjK»arance  and  small 
stature,  occurreii  at  a  hotel  in  Charleston,  where  Mr.  Stephens  had  gone  as 
Delegate  to  the  Commercial  Convention.  Fatigued  by  traveL  he  lay  upon 
one  of  the  parlor  sofas,  while  two  of  his  traveling  companions  were  standing 
near  him.  The  landlady  entenii.  ami  glancing  at  thegn^up,  approached  the 
aippt^sed  country  boy  who  was  occupying  the  easy  lounge.  Her  manner 
was  kind  but  patronizing,  as  she  said  to  him:  "My  son,  It-t  tht*  gmtlemen 
have  this  seat."  Her  vexation  was  great,  as  also  the  amusement  of  the 
guests,  when  she  found  the  •* rustic  lad"  to  be  the  lion  of  the  whole  city. 
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In  1843  Mr.  Stepliens  was  enthusiastically  elected,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  and  returned  in  successive  years  to  the 
Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first,  Thirty-second,  Thirty-third,  Thirty- 
fourth,  and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses,  when  he  declined  a  re-election. 

Early  in  his  Congressional  career  Mr.  Stephens  wore  a  large  wami  cloak 
to  protect  his  slight  person  against  the  cold  fogs  of  Washington,  which 
jealous  critics  said  wjus  done  to  '^cast  a  shadow  which  his  lath-like  body 
could  not."     This  toga-like  protection  certainly  became  him  well. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of  State  Rights,  as  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  later  events  of  his  life,  but  was  never  partisan  in  his 
views.  lie  maint^iined  with  the  utmost  loyalty  the  strong  convictions  which 
swayed  him,  irrespecrtive  of  the  opinions  of  members  of  his  party,  or  at  times 
of  its  seeming  interests.  Thus,  when  objectionable  measures  were  proposed  by 
a  President  whom  he  had  put  forth  every  effort  to  elect,  he  would  as  strenu- 
ously oj)pose  them  as  if  from  his  political  opponent,  often  tigainst  nearly  the 
entire  House.  He  had  long  been  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  or 
rather,  its  incorjxmition  into  our  Union.  He  opposed  the  John  Tyler  treaty 
of  1844,  but  advocated  the  measure  proiK)sed  by  Milton  Brown,  which  wjis 
ultimately  adopted,  and  by  whi<#i  Texas  came  in  as  a  State.  **  The  Mexican 
war  was,  in  his  opinion,  brought  about  designedly,  unwisely,  and  unconsti- 
tutionally by  President  Polk."  The  series  of  resolutions  submitted  by  him 
in  1847,  in  relation  to  the  war,  formed  the  platform  of  the  Whig  party  at 
that  time.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  con- 
quest, and  in  his  view  of  the  case  most  of  our  subsequent  troubles  were 
attributable  to  that  most  unfortunate  war  and  its  consequences.  Upon  his 
speeches,  made  at  the  various  crises  of  the  country^s  history,  and  in  relation 
t(i  every  leading  question  which  arose  for  consideration  in  Congress  or  the 
State,  rests  his  fame,  to  a  large  extent. 

From  forty  or  more  of  these  |K)werful  eifortfl,  we  mention  a  few  in  con- 
nection with  the  striking  events  which  gave  occasion  for  their  utterance. 
He  made  many  speeches  on  the  subject  of  Texan  annexation,  and  the  Mex- 
ican war,  all  of  marked  ability,  some  while  the  stniggle  was  pending,  and 
others  after  its  (;lose.  The  best-known  are  that  upon  Annexation  of  Teran, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  25,  1845,  and  upon  the  Mexican  War, 
in  which  occurs  a  fine  eulogy  of  Daniel  Webst<;r,  delivered  June  10,  1846. 
Mr.  Stephens'  course  upon  the  Clayton  Compromise,  with  his  bold  advocacy 
in  the  House,  Aug.  7,  1848,  of  views  sustained  at  the  time  by  only  seven 
Southern  men  in  Congress,  came  near  costing  him  his  life,  by  the  bitter 
animosity  thus  aroused,  which  reached  its  culmination  in  an  assault  upon 
his  person  at  Thompson's  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  September  4th.  His 
opponent  demanded  a  retraction  of  words  spoken  in  a  previous  interview. 
Mr.  Stephens  refused,  even  after  two  almost  deadly  thrusts  upon  him  with 
an  open  knife,  while  entirely  unarmed,  saying  even  on  his  bacrk  in  the 
grasp  of  his  assailant,  **No,  never! "    The  two  men  were  locked  in  a  deadly 
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struggle  till  others  came  to  the  rescue ;  but  Mr.  Stephens  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  laid  up  for  several  weeks,  his  right  hand  being  permanently 
injured. 

His  deadly  enemy,  once  liis  friend,  renewed,  some  years  afterwards, 
the  amicable  relations  disturbed  by  party  strife.  The  love  of  Georgia 
Whigs  for  their  devoted  Representative  was  shown  most  touchingly  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  their  mass-meeting  was  in  session  at  Atlanta.*  Mr.  Ste- 
phens being  still  unable  to  walk,  some  enthusiastic  friends  placed  him 
in  a  carriage,  which  they  drew  themselves,  to  avoid  possibility  of  accident, 
to  the  Speaker's  stand.  When  his  delicate  and  feeble  form  was  seen  borne 
along  at  the  head  of  a  column,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  multitude  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  the  deafening  and  continuous  shout, 
**  Stephens  I  Stephens!  Stephens!" 

In  the  compromises  of  1850  Mr.  Stephens  took  a  prominent  part,  mak- 
ing one  of  his  ablest  speeches  in  connection  with  this  subject.  He  has 
always  manifested  great  interest  in  education,  and  his  literary  addresses 
were  many  in  number.  That  delivered  at  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore, 
Feb.  22,  1852,  and  the  address  before  the  literary  society  of  Emory  College, 
Oxford,  Georgia,  July  21,  1852,  are  especially  worthy  of  note,  the  latter, 
for  depth,  literary  excellence,  and  pleasing  arrangement,  taking  precedence 
of  all.  The  Athens  literary  speech,  in  August,  1859,  is  also  one  of  great 
classical  beauty. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  act  called  forth  in  its  defence  one  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phens^ most  telling  appeals,  Feb.  17,  1854,  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  great  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Jan.  15,  1855,  entitled  Georgia  and 
Ohio  Agaiuj  is  one  of  the  ablest  statistical  papers  ever  prepared,  and  ond 
that  caused  him  much  labor.  The  famous  debate  with  Zollicoffer,  the  elo- 
quent Tennesseean,  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  or  prohibit  slavery 
in  the  Territories,  took  place  in  the  House  Jan.  17,  1856.  His  celebrated 
speech  on  the  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  Compromise  act  of  1850, 
and  the  Kansas  act  of  1854,  was  delivered  Jan.  6,  1857. 

March  19,  1859,  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Stephens 
retired  from  public  life,  and  returned  to  the  ** peaceful  shades"  of  his  rural 
home.  His  last  speech  in  the  House,  Feb.  12,  1859,  was  u]X)n  the  admis- 
sion of  Oregon,  and  stands  among  the  grandest  specimens  of  American 
eloquence,  being  of  especial  interest  as  embodying  his  theory  of  our  system 
of  Republican  government,  in  both  State  and  Territorial  matters.     He  says: 

I  believe  in  the  higher  law,  the  Inw  of  the  Creator,  as  manifested  in  his  words  and 
his  revelations.  Upon  this  our  cause  eminently  rests.  .  .  .  We  must  stand  upon  the 
'higher  law,*  as  well  as  upon  the  Constitution.  The  latter  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
former.  But  as  1  read  the  inscriptions  upon  the  canvas  of  tlie  universe  above  us  and 
around  us  and  over  us,  as  well  as  tlie  teachings  of  hispirution,  'order  is  nature's  first 
law';  with  it  come  gradation  and  subordination.  We  see  it  in  the  heavens  above,  in 
the  greater  and  lesser  lights,  in  the  stars  that  differ  from  each  other  in  magnitude  and 
luster;  we  see  it  in  the  earth  below;  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  ranging 
from  the  stateliest  trees  of  the  forests  down  to  the  modest  mosses  and  ferns.  ...    If 
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our  system  is  not  the  best,  or  cannot  be  made  the  best  for  both  races,  then  it  is  wrong. 
If  slavery,  as  it  exists  with  ns,  is  not  the  best  for  the  African,  constituted  as  he  is ;  if  it 
does  not  best  promote  his  welfare  and  happiness,  socially,  morally,  and  politically,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  master,  then  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  But  if  it  does  this,  then  we 
stand  upon  a  rock  as  firm  and  impregnable  as  truth. 

These  views  were  again  and  more  emphatically  urged,  in  his  celebrated 
*' Corner-stone  sj)eech,"  delivered  March  21,  1861,  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

A  public  dinner  was  tendered  him  by  Senators  and  members  of  th0 
House,  without  distinction  of  party,  headed  by  the  President  and  Speaker, 
respectively,  of  those  bodies;  a  compliment,  we  believe,  without  a  prece- 
dent. November  14,  1860,  when  the  feeling  at  the  South  was  at  fever-heat 
over  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Stephens  made  a  ringing  speech 
against  secession  before  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State ;  a  purely  extem- 
poraneous effort,  as  were  all  of  his  political  speeches  with  the  exception  of 
two. 

The  same  year  he  was  run  as  Elector  at-large  for  the  State  on  the 
Douglas  and  Johnson  ticket,  and  made  his  first  campaign  speech  in  the 
caucus,  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  September  1,  1860,  which  breathed  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union ;  the  sentiments  of  which  were  repeated  and  empha- 
sized before  the  State  Legislature  the  following  November,  when  he  depre- 
cated the  attempt  at  a  separation  by  the  Southern  States.  Notwithstanding 
these  sincere  utterances,  a  few  months  later,  in  the  Secession  Convention  of 
January  18,  1861,  after  the  disunion  measure  had  been  passed,  Mr.  Ste- 
phens raised  his  voice  for  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  succeeding  February 
accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  new  government.  There  is  an  appar- 
ent, but  not  a  real  inconsistency  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  ex-Congress- 
man. He  was  opposed  to  secession  as  premature  and  unwise,  but  always 
maintained  that  the  States  had  the  inherent  right  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence of  the  compact  into  which  they  had  entered,  whenever  a  paramount 
interest  demanded  such  fealty  to  the  States  on  the  part  of  their  citizens. 
He  did  not,  as  stated  in  some  current  histories,  denounce  secession  in  the 
Montgomery  Convention,  and  declare  his  purpose  to  act  and  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Nor  did  he  say  exactly,  in  his  **  Comer-stone  speech,"  at  Sa- 
vannah, that  ** Slavery  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy";  but  he 
declared  that,  unlike  the  enslavement  of  classes  among  themselves,  it  was  a 
fundamental  principle  that  there  was  a  radical  inferiority,  *' whether  by 
nature  or  the  curse  of  Canaan,"  of  the  African  race  to  the  Caucasian, 
making  the  condition  of  dependence  better,  both  for  the  enslaved  and  their 
masters.  Mr.  Stephens  did  not  believe  slavery  to  be  the  real  issue  of  the 
late  w^ar,  but  only  its  immediate  cause ;  the  vital  question  being  that  of  the 
right  of  the  States  to  control  their  own  affairs,  and  as  such  to  hold  intact 
their  original  independence. 

A  strictly  private  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  1860,  is  of  great 
interest,  as  throwing  light  on  Mr.  Stephens'  position  at  the  time,  and  prov- 
ing the  good  personal  feeling  existing  between  them,  still  furtlier  shown  a 
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little  later  in  the  readiness  with  which  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  ef- 
fected, when  Mr.  Stephens  desired  the  return  of  a  nephew,  then  on  John- 
son's Island. 

He  often  differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Richmond  government,  and 
September  8,  1862,  pronounced  the  appointment  by  General  Bragg  of  James 
M.  Calhoun  as  civil  Governor  of  Atlanta  a  palpable  usurpation ;  a  protest 
which  created  a  profound  sensation  at  the  South. 

Feb.  3,  1865,  Mr.  Stephens,  with  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  and  John  A.  Camp- 
bell, held  an  informal  conference  with  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Seward,  on  board  the  steamer  in  Hampton  Roads,  but  with  no  important 
result.  After  this  interview  Mr.  Stephens  gave  up  all  as  lost,  and  returned 
home  to  quietly  await  whatever  might  be  his  own  personal  fate.  At  Liberty 
Hall,  on  May  11,  1865,  he  w^s  an'ested  and  conveyed,  after  some  detention, 
under  military  guard,  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor.  Here  he  was  put 
under  parole  of  honor.  He  entered  the  prison  May  25th.  At  first  his  quar- 
ters were  close  and  unhealthy,  but  were  afterwards  made  healthy.  His 
brother,  Hon.  Linton  Stephens,  visited  him  and  remained  a  voluntary  pris- 
oner until  his  release.  October,  1865,  Mr.  Stephens  was  released  on  parole, 
after  just  five  months'  imprisonment,  and  returned  home. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  *'all  eyes  and  all  hearts  were 
turned  to  him  for  one  of  the  United  States  Senators,  to  be  chosen  by  that 
body.''  In  Februar}%  against  his  inclinations  and  wishes,  he  yielded,  allow- 
ing his  name  to  be  used,  and  was  elected  to  that  high  oflice  by  the  first 
Legislature  convened  under  the  new  Constitution,  but,  the  State  not  having 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  reconstruction,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat.  The  same  month,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
fn)m  )iis  last  similar  effort,  his  voice  w^as  again  heard  for  the  Union.  Ujx>n 
the  invitation  of  the  members  of  both  Houses,  through  their  presiding  offi- 
cers, he  consented  to  address  the  Georgia  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  1866,  upon 
Reconstruction ;  his  speech  being  aftenvards  spread  far  and  wide,  and  even 
reprtnluced  in  Europe,  from  the  imperfect  copy  sent  North  by  telegraph,  at 
great  expense,  to  the  New  York  Timei; 

On  April  16,  1866,  Mr.  Stephens  was  summoned  before  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee  in  Washington,  and  gave  his  testimony.  It  is  commented 
upon  as  '*  furnishing  the  ablest  analysis  of  the  grounds  of  Southern  political 
action,''  and  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  its  being  **  a  personal  nar- 
ration of  the  processed  of  his  own  intellect  during  two  great  historical  crises 
it  is  of  enduring  interest."  George  D.  Prentice,  the  poet -editor  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  pays  it  a  beautiful  compliment,  in  which  he  says:  **It  is  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  to  see  a  man  like  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  just  returned  from 
the  confines  of  a  Northern  prison,  wasted  in  health  and  in  means,  exhorting 
his  countrymen  to  patience  and  Christian  forbearance." 

In  1869  Mr.  Stephens  met  with  a  serious  accident,  which  has  since  greatly 
interfereil  with  his  locomotion.  A  great  gate  fell  upon  him,  *'  crushing  him 
Into  life-long  lameness,'*  and  making  him  again  familiar  with  the  '^little 
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back  bed-room  where  he  wrote   The  War  Bettteen  the  States,  and  where  he 
Buffered  like  a  martyr  and  endured  like  an  Indian." 

In  1872  Mr.  Stephens  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  in  the  Forty- 
third  Congress  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Ambrose  P.  Wright,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh  Congresses. 

FiJbniary  21,  1878,  he  spoke  on  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  favor- 
ing the  bill  even  with  objectionable  features,  because  by  it  **  the  dollar  of  the 
fathers  was  restored,  and  silver  made  money."  At  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress, called  by  President  Hayes,  Mr.  Stephens  s()oke  on  the  Army  Appro- 
priation bill  with  his  usual  force  and  earnestness  of  conviction,  denying  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  ''use  the  forces,  land  and  naval,  to  control 
elections  in  the  States."  In  his  voluminous  work,  published  since  the  war, 
entitled  "A  Constitutional  View  of  the  late  War  between  the  States,  and  its 
Causes,  Character,  and  Conduct,"  Mr.  Stephens  has  given  to  the  public  a 
very  exhaustive  discussion  of  those  subjects  from  his  stand-))oint,  with  great 
candor,  and  witiiout  a  page  designed  to  continue  any  irritation  that  may 
exist  between  the  North  and  South. 

February  13,  1878,  was  signalized  by  one  of  the  most  dramatic,  impres- 
sive occasions  in  Mr.  Stei)liens'  public  life.  It  was  the  presentation  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall  of  the  Capitol  of  Car|)enter'8  great  picture,  **  The  First 
Heading  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,"  the  magnificent  gift  to  the 
nation  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New  York.  At  two  o'clock  p.  m. 
the  Vice-President  was  in  the  chair.  Before  him,  in  joint  convention,  were 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  Lower  House,  ^** Confederate  Brigadiers" 
and  Union  Generals,  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  many  distinguished 
men  in  groups  upon  the  floor  of  the  hall,  while  the  galleries  and  corridors 
were  filled  to  suffocation  with  spectators.  On  the  wall  above  the  Speaker's 
chair  hung  the  great  painting.  General  Garfield  had  made  an  eloquent  pre- 
sentiition  speech,  when  he  sat  down  and  Mr.  Stephens  wheeled  his  arm- 
chair in  front  of  both  the  Vice-President  and  the  picture,  to  make  the 
responsive  speech.  A  buzz  of  welcome  expectation  passed  over  the  vast 
assemblage.  *'  The  Vice-President  of  the  crushied  and  conquered  Confeder- 
acy," pale,  emaciated,  too  weak  to  stand  in  his  place,  his  long  hair  white 
with  the  frosts  of  age,  and  his  eyes  lustrous  with  the  blended  tires  of  genius 
and  patriotism,  extended  his  thin  hand  to  address  the  remarkable  assem- 
blage, with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Republic, 
struggling  for  its  existence,  to  a  triumphant  issue,  foi*  his  theme.  The  mul- 
titude hung  spell-bound  upon  his  lips,  which  breathed  no  sentiment  unw^or- 
thv  the  man  and  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Stephens,  after  reviewing  the  course  of  events  which  led  President 
Lincoln  to  is,sue  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  to  save  the  Union,  and 
reminding  the  nation  that  with  the  *' changed  stiitus  of  the  freedmen  the 
wardship  had  changed  hands,"  said  that  in  submitting  the  refiections 
which  would  be  made  he  should  repeat  substantially  what  he  had  spoken  to 
the  people  of  Georgia  twelve  years  before.  We  quote  closing  paragraphs  of 
this  admirable  address: 
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K    ."^     K-  >N^iilus  v>4*  Artiw  I  frequently  despaired  of  the  liberties  of  my  country, 

;  \  ^*  V  '*«H-  XN*;5u    Wjkf  seldom  advances,  while  it  always  menaces  the  cause  of  lib- 

^^    %-s^»  :ey»^ww«ktly  rMults  in  its  destruction.    The  union  of  these  State*  I  always 

v  *  ^x   <vu»>ivU  u|H»ii  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  best  interest  of  all  to  remain 

,.,.  sv.  A.:iiiu:'>  jvcliivnuing  each  for  itself  its  own  constitutional  obligations  under  the 

^ ^,.     ^iivtt  »«v«»jiion  was  resorted  to  as  a  remedy,  it  was  only  to  avoid  a  greater 

.K„  I  «%^t  >*ith  my  State,  holding  it  to  be  my  duty  so  to  do,  but  believing  all  the 
,  „,  J  MKXxvcaXiU  ft»r  which  end  If^trove  most  earnestly,  after  the  passions  of  the  hour 
V4«  ^'V  vii^v  \fciNP*  over,  the  great  law  which  produced  the  union  at  first,  'mutual  interest 
v»U  uv4»*>>».Hkl  advantage,*  that  great  truth  which  Great  Britain  learned  after  seven  years 
xs  I  ho  R\»vv4utiimary  war,  and  put  into  the  preamble  of  peace  in  1781,  would  reassert 
(U«4t'  la  m^  distant  day,  and  a  new  union  would  again  be  formed. 

Mr.  Stephens  then  declared  that  his  one  desire  had  been  that  whatever 
wikai  Khnw  might  be  peacefully  accomplished,  and,  brought  together  again  by 
^tvt^iv  chastisement,  the  States  still  be  '*  separate  as  the  billows,  but  one  as 
Ih0  M%'*  and  then  said : 

W«  may  thus  enter  upon  a  new  career,  exciting  increased  wonder  in  the  old  world 
by  grandttr  achievements  hereafter  to  be  made,  than  any  heretofore  attained  by  the  bar- 
uuuUouM  workings  of  our  matchless  system  of  American  institutions  of  self-government. 
All  this  Is  possible  if  the  hearts  of  the  pteple  are  right.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to 
««ke  It,  Fondly  would  I  indulge  my  fancy  in  gazing  on  such  a  picture  of  the  future. 
With  what  rapture  may  we  not  suppose  our  fathers  would  view  its  opening  scenes  from 
thtilr  mansions  above!  But  if,  instead  of  all  this,  sectional  passions  shall  continue  to 
bear  sway;  if  prejudice  shall  rule  the  hour;  if  a  conflict  of  classes,  of  labor  and  capital, 
or  of  races  shaU  arise;  if  the  embers  of  the  late  war  shall  be  kept  aglow  until  with  new 
Aiol  they  shall  flame  up  again,  then  our  late  great  troubles  and  disasters  were  but  the 
shadow,  the  penumbra  of  that  deeper  and  darker  eclipse  which  is  to  totally  obscure  this 
hemisphere,  and  blight  forever  the  anxious  anticipations  and  expectations  of  mankind* 
Then,  hereafter,  by  some  bard  it  may  be  sung: 

The  Star  of  Hope  shone  brightest  in  the  West, 
The  hope  of  Liberty,  the  last,  the  best ; 
That  too  has  set  upon  her  darkened  shore, 
And  Hope  and  Freedom  light  up  earth  no  more. 

The  Senate  retired,  the  House  adjourned,  while  the  weary  Southerner 
became  the  center  of  congratulations  without  distinction  of  latitude  or  politic 
cal  differences ;  conspicuous  among  those  who  pressed  to  his  side,  with 
extended  hand,  was  Frederick  Douglass,  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.     It  was  a  memorable  and  a  national  day. 
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HON.  HORACE  B.  STRAIT, 

>  ORACE  B.  STRAIT,  of  Shakopec,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
^  grcssional  District  of  Minnesottt  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
'  States,  was  bom  in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  20,  1835. 
The  fsmily  removed  to  Indiana  in  1846,  and  in  183.1  to  Minnesota.  He 
attended  the  common  schools,  and  worked  on  a  farm.  Jn  the  ttecond  year 
of  the  civil  war  he  was  Captain  of  the  Ninth  Minnesota  infantry,  and  in 
1884  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  of  the  same  regiment.  When  the 
Confederate  army  surrendered  to  the  Union  forces,  Major  Strait  was  In- 
spector-General on  the  Staff  of  General  McArthur.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Shaliopee,  and  re-elected  in  1871  and  1872. 

Mr.  Strait  was  chosen  a  Trustee  of  the  Minnesota  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane in  1800,  and  has  held  that  office  to  the  present  time.  Since  the  late 
war  he  has  heen  engaged  in  nierciintilc,  mnnufucturing,  and  banking  busi- 
ness, and  is  now  the  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Shakopee. 
He  WHS  elected  to  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and  Forty-fifth  Congtcfses. 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty -wvcnth  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote 
of  34.588,  agunst  18,707  for  the  Democratic  candidate.  He  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Militia  in  the  present  Congress.  Mr,  Strait  is  a.  good 
example  of  a  highly  successful  man,  who  has  made  a  fortune  and  reputation 
by  self-culture,  energy,  and  integrity.  He  ably  represents  his  district  in  the 
National  Legislature.  .^Ifll^^. 


PUBLIO  MBIT  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HON.  EBEN  F.  STONE, 


<J||AbEN  F.  stone,  of  Newburyport.  who  repreBents  the  Sisth  CoDgKW- 
^Ir,  siona]  District  of  Masaarhusetta  to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit«d  States. 
^f  was  born  in  Newburyport.  August  3.  1833.  He  received  a  prepara- 
toiT  education  for  college  in  the  schools  of  that  city  and  at  the  academy  at 
North  Andover,  entered  Harrard,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843,  He 
studied  law  at  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  city  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  first  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Kewburyport,  and  in  1867 
he  was  Mayor  of  the  city.  He  has  served  three  terms  in  the  State  Senate 
and  four  in  the  House,  has  been  a  member  or  Chairman  of  nearly  all  the 
important  committees,  and  for  several  years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  so  that  he  brings  a  ripe  experience  in  lejrislstiTe  affairs 
to  aid  him  in  discharging  the  duties  of  th?  higher  office  which  he  is  called  to 
flu.  In  1883  he  enlisted  as  a  private  wildier  and  commenced  recruiting  a 
company,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Captain.  He  continued  to  serve  as  recruit- 
ing officer,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  Commandant  of  the  camp  at 
Wenham,  and  in  the  organimtion  of  the  Forty-eighth  regiment  was  cboeeo 
it«  Colonel,  which  position  he  filled  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 
For  two  years  he  has  )>ccn  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com.- 
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mittee,  and  he  has  several  times  represented  the  district  as  a  Delegate  to 
Republican  National  Conventions.  He  has  been  intimately  connected  with 
various  banks  and  manufacturing  industries  in  Newburyport,  has  served  on 
their  boards  of  management,  and  is  in  fact  thoroughly  known  and  everywhere 
honored.  Mr.  Stone  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican, 
by  a  vote  of  14, 124  against  11,900  for  the  Greenback  candidate. 

A  ripe  scholar,  a  gentleman  of  urbane  manner,  and  of  marked  abilities, 
he  is  sure  to  discharge  his  duties  in  Congress  with  honor  to  himself  and  with 
credit  to  the  Republican  party,  which  has  selected  him  from  among  so 
many  able  men  for  the  seat  which  he  now  occupies. 


HON.  J.  F.  C.  TALBOT, 

OF  MARTLAMD. 

^1  P.  C.  TALBOT,  of  Towsontown,  who  represents  thtf  Second  Oon- 
fll  ^  gressional  District  of  Maryland  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
r^  is  OI16  of  the  youngest  and  most  industrious  members  of  the  House. 
He  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  July,  1843,  near  Lutherville,  Baltimore  County. 
His  education  was  gained  in  the  public  schools  of  that  section.  He  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Eeech  in  Towson- 
town. In  1864  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  served  in  the  2d  Mary- 
land cavalry  as  a  private  until  the  close  of  the  conflict  by  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  forces  at  Appomatox.  Returning  to  his 
homo  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1866.  In  1867 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Judicial  Convention  which  nominated 
judges  for  the  Third  Judicial  District.  He  was  nominated  for  the  office  of 
District  Attorney  of  Baltimore  County  in  1871,  and  elected  by  a  majority  of 
1,200.  He  was  again  nominated  in  1874  for  the  same  position,  but  was 
defeated  by  Mr.  Jervis  Spencer. 

He  was  selected  a  Delegate  to,  and  served  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  which  assembled  in  St.  Louis  and  nominated  Mr.  Tilden  in 
1876.  On  the  13th  day  of  September,  1878,  Mr.  Talbot  was  nominated  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Second  District,  and  elected  in 
November  by  5,000  majority.  Again  securing  the  nomination  in  1880,  he 
was  elected  over  Hon.  E.  H.  "Webster,  Republican,  by  1,510  majority.  In 
the  late  Congress  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  and  also  of  the  Committee  on  Patents.  By  Act  of  Congress  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Yorktown  Celebration 
and  Monument  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  October 
19,  1781. 

Mr.  Talbot  has  fine  intellectual  abilities,  is  a  tlioroufjli  Democrat,  and 
has  such  conspicuously  generous  traits  as  to  make  him  a  favorite  with  all 
classes  wherever  he  is  known. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.  EZRA  B.  TAYLOR, 

6ZRA  B.  TAYLOR,  of  Warren,  who  represents  the  Nineteenth  DiBtrict 
of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor  of 
General  Garfield,  is  of  New  England  anccBtiy.  His  grandfnther  lived 
on  the  moiintains  of  Great  Barrington,  Mnssachusetts,  at  a  place  once  called 
"Benrtown,"  and  later  Tpingham,  where  his  father  also  made  it  hie  home 
till  early  manhood,  when  he  married  Amanda  Conch,  of  South  Lee,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1815  the  falhcr  removed  to  Nelson,  in  Trumbull  Countjr, 
the  name  of  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  PortJigc  County,  Ohio,  at 
that  time  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  His  wife  soon  died,  and  return- 
ing to  Lee  he  married  her  sister,  and  then  went  back  to  his  home  in  Ohio, 
where  the  snl)jeet  of  our  sketch  was  bom,  July  S.  1823.  His  firxt  mental 
training  was  gained  at  the  small  and  poorly-provided  sehool-house  common 
to  a  new  country.  There  he  studied,  when  not  needed  to  assist  in  clearing 
the  farm  and  supporting  a  large  family;  later,  when  in  his  teens,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  select  schools  and  country  academies  for  about 
three  years.  As  his  study  was  unsystematic,  and  comparatively  without 
aid  or  advice,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  world  but  slight,  the  education 
thus  obtained  was  necessarily  of  the  most  disjointed  and  superlicial  cbaxac- 
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ter.  But  at  this  period  an  event  occurred  which  he  considered  to  have  had 
a  more  powerful  influence  upon  his  later  life  than  any  other  circumstance  at 
that  time.  When  eiglit  or  nine  years  old  he  found  in  the  possession  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Fenn,  his  Presbyterian  pastor,  the  broken  remnants  of  an  old  circulat- 
ing library,  containing  Plutarch's  Lives,  Rollings  Ancient  History,  the  Life 
of  Bonaparte,  by  some  unknown  author,  and  a  few  works  of  fiction.  He 
read  and  re -read  every  book,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  any  new  volume  he 
could  hear  of,  for  miles  around,  reading  by  the  uncertain  firelight,  winter 
evenings,  and  on  rainy  days.  He  commenced  reading  law  in  August,  1843, 
with  Judge  Paine,  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
August,  1845,  and  immediately  commenced  practicing  in  Garrettsville,  a 
village  in  the  township  of  Nelson,  where  he  was  born. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  and  '47  he  removed  to  the  county  seat,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  a  party  contest,  when  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged  was  in  a  minority  of  more  than  one  hundred,  in  a 
total  vote  of  three  hundred.  This  was  the  only  ofi&ce  held  by  Mr.  Taylor 
which  he  ever  asked  for  or  greatly  desired ;  he  sought  it  liecause  of  the 
little  income  attached  to  it,  and  which  he  greatly  needed.  In  1849  he 
married  AJiss  Harriet  M.  Frazer,  of  Ravenna,  who  died  in  1870,  leaving  two 
children,  both  of  whom  are  living.     Mr.  Taylor  has  married  again. 

He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Portage  Coimty  in  1852,  but 
refused  a  re-nomination,  at  the  end  of  his  first  term.  In  December,  1861, 
Mr.  Taylor  removed  to  his  present  home.  In  1862  he  declined  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonelcy of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  tendered  him  by  Governor  Todd, 
as  the  situation  of  his  family  and  business  forbade  his  absence.  In  the 
Campaign  of  1864  he  was  a  private  in  the  171st  O.  V.  I.,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  experienced  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  a  soldier's  life,  including  those  attendant  on  battle  and  capture.  In 
March,  1870,  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for 
the  Ninth  Judicial  District  of  Ohio,  comprising  the  nine  northeastern  coun- 
ties of  the  State,  filling  a  vacancy  on  the  bench ;  but  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
he  was  elected  to  a  full  term,  by  a  vote  largely  exceeding  the  party  strength. 

August  19,  1880,  while  serving  on  the  bench,  a  fresh  honor  was  bestowed 
u])on  Judge  Taylor,  in  his  nomination  for  Congress,  by  the  Republicans  of 
his  District.  He  was  elected  in  October  of  that  year,  by  the  largest  major- 
ity ever  given  in  the  District  up  to  that  time.  It  was  exceeded,  however, 
the  following  month,  by  that  received  by  General  Garfield  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election.  General  Garfield,  upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  at  a  special  election  lield  Nov.  3 
Judge  Taylor  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Judge  Taylor  served  during 
the  second  session  of  that  Congress,  and  was  placed  upon  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  early  life  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  became  a  "Free  Soiler"  in 
1848,  supporting  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency.  AVhen  the  Republican 
party  was  organized  he  joined  it.  His  ])rofessional  life  has  been  varied, 
and  his  practice  extensive,  reaching,  to  some  extent,  outside  of  the  State. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  TILLHAR, 


S'EOBQE  D.  TILLMAN,  of  Edgefield,  who  repteaents  the  Fifth  Con- 
I  gressional  District  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  WHS  bom  near  CiutjIod,  Klgeficld  County,  in  that  State, 
August  21,  1826.  After  receiving  an  academic  education  at  Pennfield, 
Georgia,  and  at  Greenwood.  South  Carolina,  he  entered  Harvard  University, 
but  did  not  graduate  there.  He  then  read  law  with  Chancellor  F.  H.  Ward- 
law,  in  1848  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  and  practiced  his  profession  at  Edge- 
field Court  House  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  In  1862  he 
volunteered  in  the  Third  regiment  of  South  Carolina  State  troops,  and 
shortly  after  the  disorganization  of  that  regiment  he  entered  the  Second 
regiment  of  South  Carolina  artillery,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private  until 
the  clo»e  of  the  war.  Since  the  termination  of  that  conflict  he  has  been  a 
cotton  planter,  abandoning  his  practice,  excepting  to  give  counsel  and  do 
conveyancing  gratis  among  his  neighbors.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
House  of  Representatives  of  South  CarolinH  in  13.M  and  1855,  and  again  in 
1864.  In  1865  he  was  chosen  n  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion which  was  held  under  the  reconstruction  proclamation  of  Andrew  John- 
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son.  Id  1865  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  under  that  constitution.  In 
1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Executive  Conmiittee  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Tillman  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  and  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  28,325  against 
15,282  for  the  Republican  candidate. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  THOMAS, 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


^|OHN  R.  THOMAS,  of  Metropolis,  who  represents  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
fll  gressional  District  of  Illinois  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
r^  was  bom  in  Mount  Vernon,  Jefferson  County,  in  that  State,  October 
11,  1846.  He  received  a  common-school  education.  In  the  civil  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain  of  infantry  in  the 
Union  army.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1869.  From  1872  to  1876  he  was  State's  Attorney. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  16,878,  against  15,146  for 
the  Democratic,  and  1,000  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 


HON.  WILLIAM  6.  THOMPSON, 

OF  IOWA. 

ILLIAM  G.  THOMPSON,  of  Marion,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  January  17,  1880.  He  worked 
on  a  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools  till  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  spent  two  years  at  Witherspoon  Institute  in  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
He  then  studied  law  in  that  village  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  October, 
1853.  He  removed  to  Iowa  the  same  year,  and  located  at  Marion, 'his  pres- 
ent residence.  In  1854  he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  county 
for  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenn  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  for  four  years.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1862,  as  Major  of  the 
Twentieth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Prairie  Grove,  but  continued  in  the  service,  commanding  the  regiment, 
also  the  Post  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  until  the  fall  of  1864.  In  that  year  he 
was  Presidential  Elector  at -large  of  the  State,  and  was  subsequently  elected 
District  Attorney  for  the  Eighth  Judicial  District,  and  served  seven  years. 
January  13,  1879,  he  was  appointed  Chief -Justice  of  Idaho,  and  resigned  in 
April,  1879.  Mr.  Thompson  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
20,016  against  11,315  for  the  Democratic,  and  2,114  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didates. 
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HOB.  PHILIP  B.  THOMPSON.  Jr., 


|HILIP  B,  THOMPSON,  Jr.,  of  Harrodsburg,  who  represents  the 
^  Eighth  Congressionsl  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Conjjress  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  nt  Harrodsburg,  October  15,  1845.  He  was 
educated  for  the  legal  profeBsion  in  which  he  has  had  a  BucecKsfii]  practice. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-clcrted  to  the  Forty, 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  14,249,  against  12,004  for  his 
Republican  competitor.  Mr.  Thompson's  first  important  vote  in  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  was  on  the  "  Army  Appropriation  Bill,"  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  United  States  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1880,  upon  which  had  been  "tacked"  the  celebrated  "rider."  for- 
bidding the  use  of  troops  at  the  polls.  This  bill  and  "rider"  Mr.  Thomp. 
son  voted  to  pass,  supporting  it  throughout  all  its  stages,  and  after  the  veto 
of  the  same  by  the  President.  Again  in  May  following  he  voted  for  a  bill, 
introduced  by  Hon.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  wiiich  was  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prohibit  Military  Interference  at  Elections,  etc.,"  and  after  the  same 
had  been  vetoed  by  the  President,  voted  to  [hisb  it  over  that  veto.  April  5, 
1880,  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  Democrats  who  joined  with  the  Repub- 
licans in  defeating  '"The  Weaver  Greenback  and  Refunding  Bill,"  and 
holding  the  government  to  its  traditional  "  hard-money  "  basis.  Although 
[,  and  comparatively  inexperienced  in  legislation,  Mr.  Thompson  evi- 
""*  ~o  what  he  thinks  is  right. 
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HON.  AHOS  TOWNSEND, 


flt  MOS  TOWNSEND,  of  Clevcknd.  who  rcprcBento  the  Twentieth  Con- 
4V  greiwional  Dietrict  of  Ohio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  waa 
^  bom  in  Fayette  County,  PennBylvuniii,  in  1831.  Wliilc  he  was  yet 
quite  young  his  family  removed  with  bim  to  Oliio,  and  he  became  a  citizen 
of  Cleveland,  witli  whose  commercial  intcrc»ls  ho  has  been  identified  during 
the  Iant  twenty  yean*.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of  that  city  for 
ten  years,  during  seven  of  which  he  whs  President  of  the  Board.  In  1673 
he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention.  Hr.  Townaend 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresaen,  and  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  voteof  20,833  against 
15,100  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixtii  Congresses  Mr.  Townsend  took  on 
active  i>art,  and  made  some  notable  speeches,  one  of  which  was  that  in  favor 
of  the  present  National  Banking  system,  advocating  "the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  National  debt  monthly,  and  floating  the  unpaid  portion 
forward  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  possible,  at  which  the  bonds  can  be 
negotiated,  meanwhile  keeping  the  credit  of  the  Nation  up  to  the  highest 
standard."  In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rtulways  and  Canals. 
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HON.  RICHARD  W.  TOWHSHEHD, 

-jjF*  ICHARD  W.   T0WN8HEND,   RepresenUtive  in  CoDgress   from  the 

SfV  Nineteenth  District  of  Illinois,  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
t  He  was  born  in  Prioce  George  County,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
WaBhington,  April  30,  IB40.  His  father,  Samuel  H.  Townshend,  was  a 
planter,  and  died  when  Richard  was  but  two  jrcara  of  age,  leaving  the 
mother  with  the  care  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was  younger  than  Rich- 
ard. The  Townshend  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Southern  Maryland,  the 
first  representative  emigrating  thither  from  England  in  1746,  and  settling  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  his 
distingiiiHhed  great-grandson  was  born.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Towns- 
hend comci  from  Virginia  stock,  his  mother  being  a  Miss  Lumsden,  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Alexandria,  and  sister  of  Dr.  William  O. 
Lumsdeni  who  was  a  healer  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  man,  having 
occupied  the  pulpit  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  prior  thereto 
practiced  medicine  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
after  her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Townshend  removed  with  her  family  to  Wash- 
ington, and  here  the  future  Congressman  received  his  education  and  began 
the  study  of  taw.  He  was  employed  for  some  time  in  Colonel  .1.  Shillington's 
bookstore,  which  was  a  general  rendezvous  for  the  distinguish^  mea  of  that 
day — Beaton,  Cass,  Douglas,  General  Scott  and  others— who  always  found 
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an  attentive  auditor  in  young  Townshend.  During  the  sessions  of  1856-7 
and  1857-8  he  was  employed  as  a  page  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  occupation  which  was  in  every  way  desirable  to  him,  as  it 
affonled  liini  the  coveted  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  great  struggle  on  the 
Kansas  question  us  embodied  in  the  Lecompton  constitution,  probably  one 
of  the  most  exciting  events  in  national  legislation  that  had  occurred  up  to 
that  time. 

It  was  during  this  service  in  the  House  that  the  young  statesman  in 
embryo  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Marshall,  a 
Representative  from  Illinois,  who  was  eminent  alike  for  his  ability  as  a 
statesman  and  rank  as  a  jurist.  Taking  an  interest  in  the  ambitious  young 
page,  he  encouraged  him  to  anticipate  the  later  advice  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  **go  West."  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1858,  westward  young  Towns- 
hend's  star  of  empire  took  its  way,  beckoning  on  to  the  brilliant  future 
which  Southern  Illinois  had  in  store  for  him;  his  first  abiding  place  being 
the  modern  Cairo,  whence  he  removed  to  McLeansboro',  and  then  to  Shawnee- 
town,  on  the  Ohio  river,  his  present  place  of  abode.  His  energies  were  at  once 
devoted  to  completing  his  law  studies,  which  he  pursued  energetically  under 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Marshall,  teaching  school  in 
winter  to  be  able  to  meet  his  expenses.  In  1802  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  almost  immediately  sprang  into  a  lucrative  jmictice.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County,  a  ])OMition  which  he 
filled  for  four  years,  and  in  1868  was  chosen  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  District  of  Illinois,  comprising  six  counties,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  with  marked  distinction  and  ability  until  1872,  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term  for  which  he  had  l>een  elected.  During  the  period  from 
1872  to  1876  he  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  national  banking  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  acquired  an  experience  which  has  been 
valuable  to  him  as  a  national  legislator. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1876,  the  Democrats  of  the  Nineteenth 
District  of  Illinois,  anxious  to  gain  the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost  in 
the  ])revious  contest  in  1874,  when  a  Greenbacker  was  elected  to  Congress, 
agreed  with  remarkable  imanimity  upon  Mr.  Townshend  as  their  standard- 
beiirer  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Right  gallantly  did  he  justify  their  trust 
and  fulfil  their  high  expectation.  In  every  town  and  hamlet  and  at  every 
cross-roads  his  voice  wns  heard  in  advocacy  and  8up|>ort  of  the  principles 
of  Democratic  faith,  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  in  November  came  he  was 
triumphantly  elected  by  a  handsome  ]>lurality  vote  of  more  than  4,000, — and 
the  district  was  again  safe  in  the  Democratic  column.  His  services  during 
his  first  term  in  Congress  pleased  his  constituency  so  well  that  he  was 
renominated  in  1878  and  elected  by  an  increased  vote  of  6,000  plurality  and 
a  clear  majority  over  both  his  op]X)nents  of  nearly  three  thousand,  making 
the  district  now  one  of  the  most  reliably  Democratic  districts  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  and  he  was  returned  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  by  an  increased 
majority. 
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IHuiu^  tho  time  that  Mr.  Townshend  has  been  in  OongresB  he  has  not 
^Vn"  ^\Uo,  Few  Representatives,  indeed,  on  their  first  participation  in  leg- 
u^l.«U\«u  lakt*  Niicli  a  wide  and  practical  view  of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
S^v*  rt'«  ht'  httH  done.  Within  his  range  of  vision  came  not  only  the  interests 
\*l  \\U  own  jMJople,  but  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  at  large, 
hhMMily  and  wisely  recognizing  that  whatever  tended  to  promote  the  latter 
would  ctTtuiuly  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  former,  and  tliis  it  is  that  consti- 
tutt«M  true  statesmanship.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
lUiMiMuntH  which  now  demand  the  attention  of  Congress  and  vitally  affect  the 
niitioiial  well-being  were  first  urged  and  insisted  upon  by  him.  Early  in 
the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  he  introduced  ^^  a  bill  to  regu- 
late inter-state  commerce  and  to  prohibit  unjust  discriminations  by  common 
carriers,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  measures  intnwluced  in  Congress  look- 
ing to  the  settlement  of  that  important  question,  and  upon  which  have  been 
framed  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Reagan  bill.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion he  brought  the  attention  of  the  Ilouse  to  the  alleged  encroachments 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  upon  the  powers  of  the  'State  courts,  in  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  removal  of  causes  from  State  to  Federal  tribunals.  One  of  the 
first  things  he  did  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  Congress  was  to  re-intro- 
duce this  all-important  measure  and  have  it  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlu;  Revision  of  the  Laws,  by  which  committee  it  was  returned  to  the  House 
with  a  favorable  report;  but  by  filibustering  against  it  for  weeks  during  the 
extra  session  the  Republicans  prevented  action  at  that  time.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  place<l  at  the  head  of  the  public  calendar,  and  will  very  probably 
be  reached  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  perhaps  altogether  to  his  agitation  of  the  supposed  abuses  of 
Federal  Courts  that  the  action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  December  1880 
is  to  be  attributed,  whereby  a  bill  was  reported  and  passed  limiting  the 
original  jurisdlbtion  of  Federal  courts,  a  companion  measure  to  the  Towns- 
hend bill.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  a  third  and  hardly  less 
important  question  received  the  attention  of  the  indefatigable  Representa- 
tive from  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  district,  in  a  bill  to  substitute  treasury 
notes  for  the  national  bank-note  circulation,  and  on  this  important  subject 
liis  knowledge  of  the  national  banking  law  and  its  operations,  gained  from 
actual  business  experience,  gave  him  a  strong  vantage  ground  which  he 
improved  to  the  utmost. 

Each  one  of  these  important  questions  which  Mr.  Townshend  has  had 
the  energy  and  perseverance  to  bring  before  the  body  of  which  he  Ls  a  mem- 
ber has  been  advocated  by  him  in  able  speeches. 

In  1869  Mr.  Townshend  married  a  daughter  of  Orville  Pool,  Esq.,  a 
prominent  banker  and  leading  merchant  of  Shawneetown. 

Mr.  Townshend's  life  well  illustrates  the  jwssibilities  and  opportunities 
which  wait  at  the  door  of  everv  vounj'  man  under  our  institutions.  The 
youth  who  left  the  halls  of  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  as  a  humble  pag« 
returned  in  a  few  years  the  peer  of  its  ablest  members. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  TUCKER, 

[JOHN  RANDOLPH  TUCKER,  of  Lesinffton,  who  repreBcnta  the  Sixth 
ingrtssional  District  of  VirpiDia  \n  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stntefl,  belongs  to  one  of  the  moat  dixtinguishrd  families  of  that  "Old 
Dominion,"  which,  within  a  recent  jieriod,  lins  lieen  diiided  into  two  pros- 
]ierou3  Commonwealths.  His  grandfittlicr  wns  St.  George  Tucker,  who  was 
the  author  of  "Tucker's  Blaokstone."  and  a  "Commentary  on  the  Federal 
Constitution,"  published  in  1804.  Henry  St.  George  Tiirker,  Iiis  father, 
who  is  now  President  of  the  t'oiirt  of  Apjwals  of  Virginia,  is  a  half-brotlier 
of  "John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,"  by  a  common  maternal  descent,  his 
mother,  jiri  Prnnces  Bland,  havinj;  married  the  latter  for  her  first  husband, 
and  the  former  for  her  second. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  lx>rn  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  December 
34,  1833,  and  was  named  for  his  uncle,  whose  fame  is  world-wide  as  a 
lepp'slator  and  orator — his  oratory  being  tni  gener-U — always  abounding  in 
tliat  wit  and  sarcasm  which  made  liini  the  terror  of  his  antagonist.  Yonng 
Tucker  attended  Richmond  Academy,  Virginia,  and  other  similar  sclioola, 
until  he  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  1844. 
Tn  January,  1845,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Richmond,  but  removed 
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to  Winchester,  his  native  place,  in  1847,  and  there  became  associated  with 
Hon.  Robert  Y.  Conrad,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  continued  in  that  partner- 
ship until  he  was  elected  Attorney-General  of  Virginia,  in  May,  1857.  He 
was  twice  re-elected  to  that  office  without  opposition,  the  last  time  being 
in  1868. 

In  the  meantime  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State, 
as  a  Democrat  of  the  States-Rights  School.  In  1852,  and  again  in  1856,  he 
was  an  Elector  on  the  State  Democratic  electoral  ticket.  He  earnestly 
opposed  the  "Know-nothing"  canvass  led  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise  in  1855. 
In  the  Presidential  election  which  first  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Presi- 
dent, he  labored  assiduously  for  the  success  of  the  Breckcnridge  ticket.  It 
was  during  his  service  as  Attorney-General  that  the  secession  of  the  South- 
em  States  occurred ;  and,  believing  that  Virginia  should  go  with  the  others, 
he  advocated  the  measure,  upon  the  ground  that  if  all  those  States  should 
act  in  unison  in  the  matter,  and  their  separation  from  the  Union  prove  to 
be  permanent,  they  would  thus  be  bettier  prepared  to  avert  future  wars ;  and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  attempt  at  such  separation  should  fail,  they,  acting 
jointly,  would  be  better  able  to  establish  reunion  with  the  North  upon  safe 
terms.  He  consistently  supported  the  Confederate  cause  imtil  the  smrender 
of  Lee  and  Johnston.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Tucker  found  himself 
without  means  for  the  support  of  his  large  family,  and  soon  removed  to  the 
village  of  Middlebury,  Virginia,  where,  in  company  with  B.  P.  Noland, 
Esquire,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  all  the  courts,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  for  a  period  of  four  years ;  during  which*  hie 
was  associated  with  others  in  the  defense  of  Jefferson  DaWs,  late  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  1869  Mr.  Tucker  went  to  Baltimore  as 
the  retained  counsel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  and  there  contin- 
ued his  law  practice  with  marked  success  until  1870,  when  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Law  Professors  in  the  Washington  College — now  the  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  there 
just  at  the  time  when  General  Lee  was  taken  from  the  Presidency  of  that 
institution  by  death. 

He  continued  in  this,  to  him,  most  delightful  avocation,  until,  without 
solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress.  He  accepted  that 
nomination,  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  and  took 
his  scat  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  in  December,  1875.  He 
there  made  his  debiU  in  a  speech  on  the  Centennial  Bill,  January  19,  1876, 
in  which  he  defined  his  views  of  Constitutional  construction  and  the  related 
j>owers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  He  also  spoke  on  the 
Hawaiian  Treaty  Bill  and  other  public  measures,  during  that  session,  and 
took  active  part  on  the  Tariff  and  other  important  matters  that  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

In  the  next  winter,  when  questions  concerning  the  last  preceding  Pres- 
idential election  arose,  he  made  an  elaborate  8])eech  in  Congress  on  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  tlie  two  Houses,  and  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
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his  construction  and  decision  thereof,  and  advocated  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion Bill  as  a  measure  of  peace. 

He  was  appointed,  by  his  party,  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  case 
which  that  Commission  was  organized  to  consider  and  decide,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  and  other  distinguished  men 
argued  the  Florida  branch  of  it.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  he  ably 
discussed  most  of  the  important  questions  which  arose  during  that  eventful 
session. 

In  the  succeeding  session  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  questions  and 
measures  relating  to  the  National  finances ;  and  after  Mr.  Burchard  declined 
to  lead  in  the  management  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bill,  because  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's amendment  thereof,  reducing  the  tax  on  tobacco  from  twenty-four  cents 
to  sixteen  cents,  had  been  adopted,  Mr.  Tucker  succeeded  to  its  manage- 
ment, and  in  June,  1878,  after  a  great  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
handsome  majority,  and  in  the  following  winter  passed  the  Senate. 

In  the  extra  session  of  March,  1879,  he  took  ground,  with  his  party,  in 
favor  of  the  proviso  to  the  Military  Bill,  respecting  the  use  of  troops  at  the 
Polls  in  any  election,  and  made  a  speech  on  the  question,  April  4,  1879. 
About  this  time  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  seat  in  Congress  to  imderg6  an 
operation  for  the  removal  of  cataract. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth  Con- 
gresses, and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  18,645,  against  9,258  for  his  **Readjuster"  opponent.  In  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress  he  acted  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  favor  of  the  Bill 
for  funding  the  national  debt  at  three  per  cent,  interest.  After  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood  he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  held  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  session. 

January  19,  1876,  he  made  an  able  speech  against  the  proposed  appro- 
priation for  the  Centennial  Exhibition ;  treating  it  as  unconstitutional,  and 
imposing  u|)on  the  people  an  unwarrantable  burden  of  taxes,  especially 
working  a  great  hardship  upon  those  States  then  known  to  be  in  a  compar- 
atively exhausted  condition  financially.  From  that  speech  we  quote  the 
following  eloquent  passages: 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  all  these  obstructions,  Virginia  will  be  there.  Her  people 
who  aro  able  to  go  will  be  there.  She  has  given  daughters  to  the  Union,  six  fair  daugh- 
ters with  wealth  and  plenty  in  their  hand»,  who  will  go  to  the  Centennial  and  represent 
the  munificence  and  the  patriotism  of  their  aged  and  bereaved  mother.  And  another 
daughter,  her  mountain  child,  torn  from  her  by  the  Cesarian  operation,  will  be  present, 
with  her  infinite  mineral  wealth  and  her  resources  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  And  old  Virginia,  rent  in  twain,  imj>overished,  in  her  weeds  of  widowhood, 
but  with  a  heart  throbbing  high  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  country,  with  a  soul 
as  true  to  the  constitutional  Union  as  when  she  firj^t  proposed  independence  to  her  sis- 
ters, and  declared  it  by  the  pen  of  her  Jefferson  and  won  it  by  the  valor  and  virtue  of 
her  Washington,  and  as  when  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  her  Madison  she  lent  her 
aid  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitution.  Yes,  trtie  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence and  honor,  Virginia  will  be  there  in  spirit  hovering  over  the  scene.  And  I  say 
to  this  House,  that  when  this  Government  is  restoro<l  to  its  pristine  purity,  and  the  prin- 
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•ft,-  BeviCutk*  «w  Tr-e*t«Wi*hed,  and  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed  thoughout 

n  \*i:*  ^"^'Ar  *'**  **"*■  j«*^****»  *'*  ^'^^^y  ™*"*»  ^^^^  ^h®  humblest,  under  the  pro- 

..:  :!»  ***■«•  «•?•*  "niv}>oaled  bv  the  edicts  of  a  President,  and  unrepeal- 


'  iiK-  scmrs^t  ^*<'  *^w^J^lotivt»  rebellion  under  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress, 

^  \  •««,-  ftni  %\\  y»T  >i*tor  States  shall  be  free  in  the  direction  of  their  internal 

^r-    V  iin»N«rT>v>i  in  their  autonomy,  then  glowing  with  an  inextinguishable 

v--^  ^vKTtsi  by  The  Constitution,  which  is  the  supreme  law  for  Government 

^'*.  •  '.';   '  n*^  »w  iN»ri***™l  presence,  yet  truly  in  spirit,  unite  with  Massachu- 

-  .^    >,->v«»-^<i  *>p»ratit»n  <»f  her  greatest  orator  and  statesman,  uttered  forty 

.*    ■  s<v;^  *tt*J  union,  that  is,  institutional  lil>ertios  inherited  from  the  strug- 

\    ...•.-».  "v*  «w»i  Msum^l  under  the  noble  Constitution  of  our  fathers — *Lil)erty 

.r     «.  «*  '».  •  *»* '  NTevor,  one  and  inseparable! » 

T,    fK   .^^J<**  "1^*"  **^^  Electoral  Commission,  January  23,  1877,  he 

.    *•  Vnc»"  ****^  ^*'**  oxliaustive  argument  in  favor  of  the  **  Resolution 

*     ^.  ,x-vi,    'A'  A»*i  nyuhite  the  counting  of  tlie  votes  for  President  and 

^>- .>*v*,'^5>  *«*^  the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon;  "and  closed 

'^     ;■  >f»H  «H'n\v,  grant  that  wo  may  start  our  second  centurv  with  the  noble  pur- 

,»  . »  V  *wd  purify  our  public  morals;  to  return  to  the  simple  virtues  and  princi- 

.\.VNr*;  to  cherish  mutual  respect,  where  self-respect  has  not  I K>en  violated; 

„;    'V.'  NvHchos  in  our  C<mstitution,  by  sulKmlinnting  the  military  always  and 

.  .»  K.v  »v  \\w  civil  |K)wer;  and  so  to  reduce  the  Army  that,  while  it  shall  shield  our 

,,*  r\s«  the  invatler  and  the  savage,  it  can  never  be  a  sword  to  pierce  the  vitals  of 

,:s<i.<M«.  h*  check  expenditures;  reduce  taxation;  and  diminish  the  patronage  of 

s^     „,-«'.  i^iu  f*H»  with  the  sword  of  a  people's  freedom;  to  forget  the  troubles  of  our 

»     v.i.><\  ovcopt  as  admonitions  to  the  practice  of  forbearance,  justice,  and  truth,  and 

tKVMii^e  to  <lwper  devotion  to  our  federative  Republic  of  self-governed  Common- 

..:.i..     uid.  clearing  the  deck  of  the  old  ship  Constitution  of  the  debris  of  civil  convul- 

,;ivi  vl"  the  corruption  of  maladministration  growing  out  of  the  war,  may  we,  with 

'us*ii.  as  a  gallant  crew  of  brother-patriots,  trusting  with  simple  faith  in  the  God  of 

v^hri»tl»n  land,  spread  again  her  sails,  dirwt  her  course  by  the  chart  of  our  free 

>i,..'.ulu»ii'«  ami  by  the  j)ole  star  of  honor  to  the  haven  of  an  enduring  peace,  with  our 

K.-husl  lilH'rties  safe,  and  the  true  happiness  and  glory  of  the  people  of  these  sister 

.M.i:\\>.  in  one  common  and  united  countrj',  assured  to  them  and  their  ]K».<terity  forever! 

Si*ptt'ml)*'r  0,  1877,  he  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association  at 
S!uat\»gn  Springs,  New  York,  a  paper  of  great  merit,  **0n  the  Relations  of 
I  he  Tnited  States  to  each  other  as  modified  by  the  AVar  and  the  Constitu- 
lUuml  Amendments";  sulxlividing  his  subject  and  discussing  it  under  the 
l\»Uo\ving  heads :  '*  Colonial  Era" ;  the  **  Constitutional  Congressional  Era " ; 
\\w  ••(Constitutional  Era  to  1861 ";  and  the  *' Congressional  Era  since  1861." 
Among  other  notable  expressions  we  find  in  that  paper  the  declaration  that 
••tlie  scheme  proposed  by  our  fathers  was  lit  ion  for  strength  against  exter- 
nal foes,  and  for  peace  between  the  members;  tiejMiration  for  order,  local 
freedom, and  home  government." 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Fourth-of-July  celebnition  at  the  Permanent  Exhi- 
bition Building,  Philadelphia,  in  1881,  Mr.  Tucker  made  the  prin(>ii)al 
address,  in  whic^h  reappeared  many  of  the  leading  thouglits  and  sentiments 
of  the  Saratoga  pajKjr  above  referred  to,  which  were  called  fortli  anew  by 
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the  historic  memories  associated  with  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  was 
then  speaking.     The  following  are  its  closing  passages : 

The  tnio  friend  to  our  Union  must  be  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  States  and  of 
the  people,  and  of  the  individual!  man.  The  enemy  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
is  a  foe  to  their  Union. 

If  I  should  venture  to  predict  the  policy  of  a  triumphant  future,  I  would  fix  its  land- 
marl<s  thu?*:  Let  us  cling  to  the  Constitution  as  the  tabula  in  natf/rn^,  as  our  only 
hope,  under  Gc^d,  on  the  breakers  and  amid  the  storms  whicli  beset  us;  that  Constitution 
which  is  a  bundle  of  the  institutional  Ulwrtiea  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  secured  l)y  new 
and  republican  fonns  of  ^ivenimcnt. 

Let  us  uphold  the  federal  authority  in  all  its  integrity  to  the  fiiil  and  legitimate 
extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  preserve  to  the  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
several  States  all  their  rights  and  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  their  autonomy,  and 
for  tlie  promotion  of  their  local,  distinct,  and  peculiar  interests,  so  that,  with  the  com- 
mon progn^-is  of  all  under  the  control  of  our  federative  system,  each  State  may  have  its 
distinct  and  separate  type  of  civilizntion;  *  distinct  as  the  billows,  one  as  the  sea.* 

I-,et  us  strictly  and  zealously  secure  to  every  citizen  his  individual  and  personal 
rights  to  life,  lil>erty,  and  self-<levelopment,  by  the  al)olition  of  special  privileges,  and 
opening  the  gates  of  eiiter[)rise  to  all  as  equal  contestants  for  the  prizes  of  life;  by  the 
preservation  intact  of  the  sacred  writ  of  habeas  corpus  against  military  and  civil  power; 
by  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over  the  military;,  by  a  non-partisan  judiciary; 
by  fair  and  impartial  juries,  an  the  palladium  of  freedom,  and  by  free  elections,  free 
from  the  force  of  military  or  civil  officers,  and  from  the  fraud  of  g(>vernment  or  citizens. 

Let  us  grant  to  governments  the  minimum  of  power,  and  secure  to  the  citizen  the 
maximum  of  liberty,  consistently  with  the  order  and  safety  of  society. 

An<l  this  Union,  through  which  we  are  one  as  to  all  international  relations,  a«  to  all 
external  and  internal  State  commerce,  and  as  to  all  those  general  and  comm(m  interests 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  while  we  are  separate  and  exclusive  as  to  all  State 
interests  and  rights — this  great  Union  of  free  Commonwealths,  if  preserved  in  its  Integ^ 
rity  by  patriotic  fidelity  to  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  purity  of  administration, 
from  centralism  in  the  head  and  anarchy  among  its  members,  is  destined  to  do  more  for 
the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  human  race  and  for  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization 
in  the  world  than  any  system  of  goveninient  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  men.  hi  this 
sense,  and  with  these  deep  convictions  of  the  truths  I  have  uttere<l,  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  is  that  He  may  bless,  save,  aind  per{>etuate  this  Constitutional  Union 
of  States! 

On  May  8,  1878,  ho  delivered  his  ^eat  speech  **  On  the  Revision  of  the 
Tariff,''  favoring  "a  well-defined  ])olic'y;  a  judicious  economy  in  disburse- 
ments; a  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution;  free  trade;  a  sound  and 
stable  currency;  and  general  national  integrity."  He  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing appeal : 

Bn>thers  in  a  common  humanity,  we  are  co-heirs  of  liberty  under  constitutional  law 
and  co-partners  under  Providence  of  a  virgin  continent,  midway  between  European 
progress  imd  Asiatic  stagnation,  washed  by  two  great  weans  and  peniieated  by  iunu- 
meraido  channels  for  inter-State  trade;  with  a  soil  teeming  with  products,  which  will 
bless  the  world  with  abundant  food  and  raiment;  with  a  coast  and  harbors  for  l>oundless 
commerce  and  unlimited  merchant  marine.  Oh,  my  brothers  of  America!  God  helping 
us,  have  we  not  something  nobler  to  do  than  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  our  former  strifes 
and  stir  again  its  fires?  Something  higher  and  better  than  to  revive  the  enmities,  the 
jealousies  of  the  past,  and  to  fill  these  halls  with  criminations  and  outbursts  of  passion  ? 
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Yes,  let  the  dead  past  bary  its  dead;  let  us  cease  bickerings  and  disputings  as  to  the  right 
and  the  wrong  of  the  great  struggle;  let  us  strive  to  forgive  and  forget  the  angry  fends 
which  filled  the  land  with  blood  and  mourning* and  desolation;  and,  turning  fh>m  these 
passions  which  disturb  the  balances  of  the  jndgment,  paralyze  duty  for  the  busy  present, 
impair  faith  and  hope  in  our  great  future,  with  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  virtues 
and  mutual  forbearance  for  each  other's  faults,  let  us  clasp  hands  and  join  arms  in  the 
pledge  of  earnest  co-operation,  under  the  dictates  of  a  divine  duty,  in  pressing  forward 
the  destiny  of  this  mighty  people  in  a  career  of  honor,  prosperity,  and  civilization, 
Which  will  make  our  constitutional  Union  of  States  the  glory  of  the  world  and  a  blessing 
to  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest  generations. 

His  speech  delivered  in  the  House,  April  4,  1879,  against  the  presence 
of  the  standing  anny  at  elections,  was  able  and  patriotic,  and  we  quote  from^ 
it  the  following : 

I  look  upon  the  struggle  of  the  Civil  war  as  nothing  but  the  convulsive  throes  of  the 
infant  Hercules  in  his  cradle;  marking  growth,  development,  and  progress.  Tliat  time 
has  passed  away.  The  wounds  of  the  war  are  healing — God  knows  I  wish  I  could  say, 
had  healed  entirely.  I  believe  they  would  have  healed  long  ago,  by  the  first  intention, 
if  gentlemen  had  not  prevented  it  by  keeping  the  sores  open.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  I  have  never  done  anything  on  this  floor  to  open,  and  everything  in  my  power  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  war.  Let  us  have  done  with  these  bickerings  and  strifes 
about  the  post.  Let  us  join  hands  in  one  noble  resolution  to  do  all  that  each  of  us  can 
do  for  the  promotion  of  the  common  glory  and  prosperity  of  our  common  countrj'. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  this  common  desire  why  should  not  the  meridian  glory  of 
our  country  be  worthy  of  its  morning  splendor?  When  I  contemplate  this  virgin  con- 
tinent, peopled  by  that  great  race  which  has  been  and  is  in  the  van  of  modem  progress; . 
its  vast  material  and  moral  resources  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  human  family;  when  I  remember  how 
liberty  slept  in  its  colonial  cradle  only  to  arise  in  revolutionary  strength  to  shake  oflf 
foreign  l>ondnge  and  lay  the  foundations  of  our  temple  of  free  institutions;  when  I  think 
of  the  living  and  unborn  millions  whose  fate  is  bound  up  in  the  success  of  our  experi- 
ment of  a  federated  republic  of  common  wealths — 1  feel  that  to  doubt  the  triumphant 
destiny  of  the  American  people  is  weakness,  to  despair  is  crime.  If  the  committee  will 
pardon  me  I  will  say  that  no  man  in  this  House  has  loved  and  admired  our  constitutional 
system  more  than  I  have  done  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time.  I  believe,  if  preserved 
in  its  purity  and  integrity,  it  is  the  wisest  system  of  goverument  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man. 

But  our  faith  must  connect  itself  with  a  wise,  broad,  and  comprehensive  policy.  If, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  venture  to  predict  the  policy  of  a  triumphant  future,  I  would 
fix  its  land-marks  thus:  Let  us  cling  to  the  Constitution  as  i\\Q  tabula  in  naufragio^  as 
our  only  hope  under  God,  on  the  breakers  an<l  amid  the  storms  which  beset  us;  that 
Constitution  which  is  a  bundle  of  the  institutional  liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
secured  by  new  and  republican  forms  of  government. 

Let  us  uphold  the  Federal  authority  in  all  its  integrity  to  the  full  and  legitimate 
extent  of  its  delegated  powers,  and  preserk'c  to  the  governments  and  the  people  of  the 
several  States  all  their  rights  and  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  their  autcmomy,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  their  local,  distinct,  and  peculiar  interests;  so  that,  with  the  com- 
mon progress  of  all  under  the  control  of  our  federative  system,  each  State  may  have  its 
distinct  and  separate  type  of  civilization;  'distinct  as  the  billows,  one  as  the  sea.'  Let 
us  strictly  and  zealously  secure  to  every  citizen  his  individual  and  personal  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  self-development  by  tlie  abolition  of  special  privileges,  and  opening  the 
gates  of  enterprise  to  all,  as  equal  contestants  for  the  prizes  of  lite;  by  the  preservation 
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iDtact  of  the  sacrod  writ  of  kabtoi  corpus  against  military  and  civil  power;  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over  the  military;  by  a  non-partisan  judiciary;  by  fair 
and  impartial  juries,  as  the  palladium  of  freedom ;  and  by  free  elections,  free  from  the 
farce  of  military  or  civil  officers,  and  from  the/rmic/  of  government  or  citizens. 

Let  us  grant  to  governments  the  minimum  of  power,  and  to  the  citizen  the  maximum 
of  liberty,  consistently  with  the  order  and  safety  of  society.  Let  Law,  with  the  civic 
crown  upon  his  brow,  and  wearing  the  judicial  ermine,  treading  the  pathway  of  our 
civilization  with  no  iron  heel,  gently  and  with  unmailed  hand  lead  forth  Liberty  as 
his  wedded  wife;  and  when  asked  for  her  most  precious  jewels  let  her,  like  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  point  to  her  happy  children  looking  up  with  loving  hearts  to  .these 
honored  parents  of  their  peace  and  joy.  Let  the  Army  and  Navy  be  the  willing  servants 
of  this  noble  pair,  ready  at  the  command  of  law  to  execute  its  decrees  and  to  put  down 
lawlessness,  and  at  the  cry  of  liberty  to  drive  out  the  usurping  intruder  upon  her  sacred 
precincts  or  to  quell  the  many-headed  despotism  of  a  licentious  mob. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  feeling  as  I  do  that  the  fire  of  early  ambition  is  flick- 
ering faint  and  low  in  the  socket ;  that  I  have  reached  that  period  when  soon  I  must  fall 
into  the  'sere  and  yellow  leaf,'  and  the  shadows  of  life's  evening  will  be  lengthening  to 
its  close— if,  when  the  last  hour  shall  come,  my  hopes  and  aspirations,  my  dreams  and 
visions  for  free  institutions  under  the  genius  of  American  civilization  shall  have  been 
realized,  I  shall  be  content  with  humble  reverence  to  paraphrase  the  prayer  of  the  pious 
patriarch:  Lord!  now  lettest  Thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
the  salvation  of  the  liberties  of  my  people,  imd  the  restoration  of  the  beautiful  and  pro- 
found system  of  government  established  by  the  Ck>nstitution  of  our  noble  forefathers! 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1879,  he  pronounced  a  touching  eulogy  in  the 
House,  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  Hon.  B.  B.  Douglass,  deceased, 
who  was  his  colleague  in  Congress,  and  had  been  his  playmate  and  class- 
mate in  eftrly  life. 

Various  essays  and  addresses,  written  by  Mr.  Tucker,  have  been  pub- 
lished. He  is  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  convictions  and  in  his  devotion  to 
the  Union.  He  has  always  maintained  the  most  cordial  relations  with  his 
opponents  in  politics,  and  is  ever  a  considerate  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man.    The  late  President  Garfield  was  his  warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  Tucker  is  still  a  practicing  lawyer.  He  was  married  in  October, 
1848,  and  now  has  six  .children.  He  is  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  aa 
well  as  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
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HON.  OSCAR  TURNER, 

^ASCAR  TUrc<tER.  of  Woodlands  ((feoar  Posl-Offiwt.  who  reptwents 
■fl-l  the  First  Conprcssional  District  of  Krntucky  in  the  Cimgn?;*  of  th* 
~~i  I'nitcd  States,  was  bom  at  Sew  Orleans^  Louif^iana.  Februarr  3.  1825. 
His  fathi-T,  Judjri'  Fielding  L.  Turner,  who  was  a  distiogwshed  lawyer  and 
a  man  of  great  literary  attainments,  moved  with  his  family  to  Fayette 
County.  Kentucky,  in  lii2e.  The  mother  of  Oscar  was  a  daughtet  of  Gov- 
ernor Sargi'nt.  His  uncle.  Judge  Edward  Turner,  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  )[is.sisij{ipi.  and  tra^  an  intiuMte  friead  of  Chancellor  Kent, 

I>sciir  Turner,  the  subject  of  this  :rketeh.  M'ltlei)  on  a  farm  in  Ballan) 
County.  Ky.,  eighteen  miles  from  the  county  seat,  in  IMS,  and  has  since 
reside*!  there.  He  studit-vl  law  and  graduated  in  ihe  Law  Department  of 
Transylvania  I'niversity  at  Leiington.  Ky.,  in  1S4T.  and  ivniinued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  1^1.  In  IWl  he  was  tlecied  Common- 
wealth's Attorney,  and  held  the  olRi-e  tor  a  jieriod  of  fiMir  years,  when  he 
resigned.  He  was  ek-ci«l  lo  the  State  Senate  of  Kentucky  in  1967.  aud 
s^TVrtl  in  that  K'Bly  four  yean-.  He  has  Wen  f>'r  many  years  Chainnan  of 
the  IVmittatit  Conimittiv  of  Ballard  County,  and  Chairman  of  the  CongK*- 
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sional  District  Committee  of  the  First  District,  known  as  the  "Gibraltar 
District  of  Democracy,"  and  long  represented  by  the  Hon.  Linn  Boyd. 
Mr.  Turner  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  by  a  vote  of  11,448,  against  8,673  for  Tice, 
Democrat,  and  5,646  for  the  Republican  candidate. 

lie  was  several  times  an  Elector  on  tlie  Democratic  ticket.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  against  Know-Nothingism.  He  always  advocated  the  rights 
of  the  people  against  monopolies  and  corporations,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress as  an  Independent  Democrat,  his  election  being,  as  claimed  by  his 
friends,  a  triumph  of  the  peoplQ  over  the  combination  of  politicians,  cliques, 
and  rings  against  him.  His  election  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  was 
especially  regarded  as  a  victory  over  such  combinations.  Mr.  Turner  has 
always  claimed  to  be  an  unflinching  Democrat,  defending  the  principles  of 
his  party  whenever  they  were  attacked  in  his  district  by  the  old  Whig, 
Know-Nothing,  Republican,  and  other  campaign  speakers,  but  never  would 
submit  to  dictation  from  ring  or  clic^uc.  He  has  always  contended  for  the 
principles  taught  by  Jefferson,  and  particularly  that  in  which  that  great 
Democratic  preceptor  affirms  that  '^conventions  are  necessary  evils,  only  to 
be  resorted  to  when  necessary  for  party  success,  to  carry  out  great  principles 
for  the  interests  of  the  people."  Mr.  Turner  has  always  contended  that  no 
convention  was  necessary  in  his  district  when  the  party  majority  was  over 
ten  thousand ;  and  would  never  submit  his  claims  to  a  convention  in  such 
case,  but  has  appealed  to  the  people  and  they  have  sustained  him. 

In  1855  Mr.  Turner  married  Miss  Caroline  Qardner,  of  Tennessee,  a 
highly-educated  lady  of  refinement,  who  has  generally  accompanied  him  to 
Washington  and  there  become  one  with  him  in  that  kaleidoscopic,  imagery 
called  **  Washington  society." 


HON.  HENRY  G.  TURNER, 

01>  OEOBOIA. 


ENRY  G.  TURNER,  of  Quitman,  represents  the  Second  Congrcs* 
sional  District  of  Georgia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.     He 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote 
of  11,496,  against  6,417  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  TVLER, 

llAJTES  M.  TYLER,  of  Brattleboro',  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
]  gressional  District  of  Vcnnont  in  the  C<)ngrcs9  of  the  United  States, 
as  bom  at  Wilniington  in  llmt  State,  April  37.  1835.  He  was  edu- 
cated Bt  the  Brattleboro'  Academy,  after  which  he  read  law  and  graduated 
At  tliu  Law-School  at  Albanjr,  New  York,  and  in  September,  1B60,  waa 
admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Vermont.  He  han  coDtioued  in  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  ever  since  he  become  a  member  of  the  Bar.  In  1063-64  be  was  k 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  in  1886-67  State's  Attomej 
of  that  State.  Since  1875  he  has  been  one  of  the  four  Tnisteca  of  the  Ver- 
mont Asylum  for  the  Insaue.  "0.0  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congrees, 
and  re-elected  to  tlie  Forty-seventh  Conjjress,  as  a  Hepublican,  by  a  vote  ol 
15,060,  against  6,698  for  the  Democratic,  and  411  for  another  Republican 
candidate.  In  the  Forty-sixth  ConKress  Mr.  Tyler  introduced  bills  in  favor 
of  granting  the  same  bounty  to  soldiers  discharged  on  account  of  disease  as 
to  those  disabled  by  wounds.  He  also  ably  advocated  temperance  le^ta- 
tion  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  He  made  an  appropriate  and  finished 
Hpei'ch  in  the  House,  Pel)niary  15,  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  jiresentatioit 
to  the  nation  1)y  the  State  of  Vermont  of  the  statue  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  CoUtt- 
mer,  by  Preston  Powers.  l>oth  of  whom  were  natives  of  that  State. 
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HON  JONATHAN  T  UPDEGRAFF, 

[f  ONATHAN  T,  UPDEGRAFF,  of  Mount  Pltasant,  who  repreBento  the 
^  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the  Congreasof  the  Uoited 
StBtes,  was  bora  in  Jefferson  County,  Oliio,  where  lie  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  snd  prepared  for  Franklin  College,  in  his  native  State. 
After  leaving  that  institution  he  studied  mnlicine,  graduating  at  the  Sledi- 
Ciil  Univcrait;  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  Subsequently  he  sjwnt 
some  time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Upon  his  return 
he  ]>racticed  his  profession,  and  also  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
whicli  his  taste  and  culture  found  their  highest  exercise.  He  served  as  anny 
XDi^on  during  the  last  part  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  Presidential  Elector 
for  the  State  in  1872,  and  a  member  of  its  Senate  that  and  the  following 
year.  He  was  tem|)orary  President  of  the  State  Republican  Convention  in 
18T3,  and  Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee  in  187S,  when 
ex-President  Hayes  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  In  1876  he  was  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Updegrsff 
was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
CongrcRH  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,998  against  lS,lfiO  for  his  Demo- 
cratic opi>onent. 

February  23,  1881,  he  made  an  exhaustive  and  eloquent  speech  in  favor 
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of  the  bill  for  creating  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  import* 
ance,  dignity,  and  influence  of  the  farmer's  vocation,  and  its  vital  connection 
with  all  other  public  and  national  interests,  were  presented  with  the  force 
and  earnestness  of  personal  conviction.  In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Upde- 
graif  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  May  10, 
1880,  he  made  an  extended  and  exhaustive  speech  on  the  bill  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  alcoholic- 
liquor  traffic.  After  discussing  the  powers  of  Congress  on  the  question,  and 
urging  to  their  utmost  extent  their  exercise  in  restrictive  legislation,  he 
closes  with  the  following  peroration : 

Mb.  Chaibman:  The  country  has  no  higher  Mnterest'  than  to  recognize  the 
'  moral  sentiment  *  of  its  truest  tind  safest  citizens,  and  to  shape  its  legislation  not  too 
remotely  after  what  Blackstone  calls  for  laws  '  their  divine  original.'  What  shall  the 
future  be?  It  is  impossible  to  look  this  great  question  of  intemperance  squarely  in  the  face 
without  foreboding.  The  rush  of  our  multiform  activities  absorbs  the  best  energies  of  the 
people.  They  take  up  the  burdens  that  this  evil  fastens  upon  them  without  stopping  to 
trace  the  cause  or  seek  the  cure.  And  yet  the  progrens  of  knowledge,  the  restless  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  the  awakened  thought  of  the  age  are  not  without  hopeful  promise.  Thj^ 
vice  is  now  in  a  great  degree  massed  in  cities.  Rural  populations,  in  the  North,  at  least, 
have  made  marked  improvement.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  called  a  pretty  poor 
town  or  village  throughout  the  country  which  did  not  have  an  inn  and  a  bar — the  bar 
being  largely  the  excuse  for  the  inn.  It  is  different  now  in  a  greater  part  of  the  country. 
The  earnest  work  of  associated  action  has  not  been  without  effect  Even  the  tyrant 
*  fashion '  cannot  control  the  might  of  '  moral  sentiment ' 

The  example  of  purity  and  temperance  that  goes  forth  from  the  nation's  central 
home  is  not  only  a  benefaction  to  the  country  but  an  influence  felt  throughout  the  civil* 
ized  world  with  the  force  of  an  authorized  national  custom. 

In  other  countries  this  question  is  yearly  gaining  attention.  The  present  Premier 
of  England  is  a  strong  advocate  of  legislative  restriction  against  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
measures  he  was  advocating  at  the  time  of  his  overthrow  would  have  been  of  greater 
benefit  to  England  than  all  the  dramatic  and  empty  splendors  of  the  brilliant  but  con- 
scienceless and  heartless  fop  who  has  held  such  an  incomprehensible  power  over  that  peo- 
ple of  honest  impulses  and  sturdy  sense.  Only  last  month  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  Canada 
decided  that  the  Parliament  of  that  Dominion  had  full  power  over  this  traffic,  not  only 
for  regulation  of  its  commerce,  but  for  prohibitory  legislation.  Sixteen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Pagan  Hindostan  have  petitioned  England  to  keep  the  liquor  traffic  out  of 
their  country.  The  Queen  of  Madagascar  has  not  only  refused  to  accept  a  revenue  for 
her  government  out  of  this  trade,  but  has  issued  an  edict  against  its  sale  within  her 
realm,  and  wisely  says:  '  /  am  not  ashamed  to  make  lata  in  my  kingdom  which skail  do  my 
people  goodJ*  Here  is  a  wise  courage  that  might  safely  guide  the  law-makers  of  this  or 
any  other  country. 

In  some  quarters  this  whole  great  question,  I  know,  is  argued  only  by  assertion,  and 
met  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  This  is  easier  than  either  to  examine  or  refute.  Avery 
old  authority  say*,  in  ven*'  unparliamentary  language,  and  speaking  of  course,  only  of 
that  day,  *  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.*  But  having  been  placed  on  the  committee  to 
which  this  subject  was  referred,  I  have  assisted  in  maturing  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  House,  and  have  thus  urged  it  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  legislative  power  of  thia 
great  nation  is  neither  inditVerent  nor  powerless  to  afford  some  degree  of  remedy  against 
an  evil  of  such  vast  influence  and  magnitude.  It  ft;  the  universal  voice  of  history,  past 
and  present,  attesting  the  truth  of  inspiration,  'Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.'     Our 
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fbnndations  were  laid  in  the  old-fashioned  faith  that  this  was  a  fact  and  not  an  oriental 
metaphor;  and  while  freedom  is  '  part  of  God's  smile'  on  this  continent,  may  our  coanr 
trj  go  on  in  her  luminous  career  from  strength  to  strength, 

*  Whole  within  herself, 
A  nation  yet,  the  mlers  and  the  ruled. 
Some  sense  of  doty,  something  of  a  fidth. 
Some  reverence  fhr  the  laws  oarselves  have  made, 
8omep(Ment  force  to  change  thtm  whm  we  vfittJ* 


HON.  THOMAS  UPDEGRAFF, 

OF  IOWA. 

GljpHOMAS  UPDEGRAPP,  of  McGregor,  who  represents  the  Third  Con- 
^m\  J  gressional  District  of  Iowa  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
(^  bom  in  Tioga  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  3,  1834.  In  addition  to  a 
common  school  education  he  received  an  academic  course  of  study.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Clay- 
ton County,  Iowa,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  to  that  office  a  few 
months  later,  and  re-elected  in  1858.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1861,  and  has  since  had  a  successful  practice  in  his  profession  in 
Clayton  County.  In  1878  Mr.  Updegraff  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Iowa,  and  was  a  popular  member  of  that  body. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Porty-sixth  Congress^  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Porty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  b}&  a  vote  of  17,359  against  13,969 
for  the  Democratic,  and  2,198  for  the  Greenback  candidate.  In  the  present 
Congress  Mr.  Updegraff  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Law  respecting 
the  Election  of  President  and  Vice-President. 


HON.  C.  UPSON, 

OF  TEXAS. 


4  UPSON,  of  San  Antonio,  who  rejiresents  the  Sixth  Congressional 
^  District  of  Texas  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  October  17,  1829.  He  was  educated 
for  the  Bar  and  admitted  to  practice  at  Syracuse  in  1851,  and  three  years 
later  he  settled  in  Texas,  where  he  has  since  followed  his  profession.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  on  the  Staff  of  General  W.  H.  C.  Whiting, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  in  1802  the  government  at  Richmond  appointed 
him  Associate  Justice  of  Arizona.  In  1870  he  was  Democratic  Elector 
at-large  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Upson  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Forty-sixth  Congress, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Qustave  Schleicher,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
Porty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  27,521  against  053  for 
his  Greenback  competitor. 
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HON.  MILTON  G.  URNER, 

jflLTON  a.  URNER.  of  Frederick  City,  who  represeDta  the  Sirtb 
n  Congressional  District  of  Moryland  in  tlie  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Dstates,  was  bom  in  Liberty  District,  Frederick  County,  Maryland, 
on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1839.  lie  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  inured  to  hard 
work  from  early  boyhood.  He  studied  law  and  wns  admitted  to  the  Fred- 
erick Bar  in  18U3.  In  18G7  he  wa-s  the  RepublicoD  nomiuce  for  State-Attor- 
ney for  Frederick  County,  but  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  In 
1871  he  was  renominated  and  elected  by  n  large  majority.  lie  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  renoini nation  in  1875,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profc$i!iion  uutil  1878,  when,  without  solicitation  on  his  part, 
be  was  nominated  for  Congress  by  tlic  Rciiublicau8  of  the  Sixth  District, 
and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote,  receiving  a  majority  of  1,731  votes  over  his 
principal  opponent,  lion.  George  Peter,  while  Colonel  Resley,  the  Qreen- 
luick  candidate  reccivc<]  l,8i)2  votes.  In  1880  Mr.  Urncr  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  Congress,  contrary  to  hia  expressed  wish,  and  was  re-elected, 
receiving  2,765  more  votes  than  at  liis  first  election,  and  being  elected  by  a 
mujority  of  800,  while  his  district  gave  a  majority  of  only  340  (or  Vb» 
Republican  Presidential  ticket. 
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HOW.  EDWARD  K.  VALENTIHE, 


gDWARD  K.  VALENTINE,  of  Wert  Point,  RepreBentntive  of  Ne- 
braska at-large  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
Eeoeauqua,  Van  Buren  County,  lown,  June  1,  1843.  After  receiving 
the  education  afforded  by  the  common  Bchools,  he  chose  for  his  vocation 
the  prioter'a  trade,  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  civil  war,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ho  enlisted  in  the 
Sixty-second  Illinois  infantry,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  subsequently  was  honorably  discharged.  In  the  spring  of 
1863  he  re-enlisted  as  a  private,  in  the  Seventh  Iowa  cavaby,  and  soon 
afterward  was  promoted  to  the  r^nk  of  Adjutant  of  bis  regiment,  serving 
till  June,  1806;  being,  meanwhile,  twice  brevetfed. 

In  1860  Mr.  Valentine  made  Nebraska  his  permanent  place  of  residence; 
and  there,  in  186S,  be  was  appointed  Kegistcr  of  the  United  States  Land- 
office  at  Omaha.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  IST5  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  office,  until  be  was  elected  to  the  Fcrty-sistb  Congress.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seven t!i  Congress,  as  *8  Republican,  by  a  vote  of 
52,647,  against  23,634  for  the  Democratic,  and  4,059  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didate. In  the  present  Congress  Mr.  Valentine  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
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HON.  HENRY  VAN  AERNAM, 

OF  raw  TOBK. 

ENRY  VAN  AERNAM,  of  Franklinville,  who  represents  the  Thirty- 
third  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States^  was  bom  at  Marcellus,  in  that  State,  March  11,  1819. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  studied  medicine.  He  is,  by  pro- 
fession, a  Physician  and  Surgeon.  In  1858  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York.  From  1862  to  1864  he  was  a  Surgeon  in 
the  Union  Volunteer  Army.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and 
Fortieth  Congresses  of  the  United  States.  From  1869  to  1871  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Mr.  Van  Aemam  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re- 
elected to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,429, 
against  10,584  for  the  Democratic,  and  1,386  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
Mr.  Van  Aemam,  in  the  present  Congress,  is  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Health. 


HON.  R.  T.  VAN  HORN, 

OF  MIMOURL. 


/iJ^  T.  VAN  HORN,  of  Kansas  City,  who  represents  the  Eighth  Con- 
S[^^  gressional  District  of  Missouri  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
♦  was  born  in  East  Mahoning,  Indiana  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  19, 
1824.  He  attended  the  common  schools,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  entered 
the  office  of  the  **  Indiana  Pennsylvania  Register."  In  1844  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  in  1855  to  his  present  residence,  where  he  has  established  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  of  which  he  is  still  editor.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Kansas  City,  and  again  in  1865.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Missouri  infantry.  In  1862,  while  in  military  service  in 
the  field,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1864,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  Senatorial  term,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  in  the 
Thirty-ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses.  From  1875  to  1881  he 
was  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri ;  and 
in  1864,  '68,  -72,  76,  and  '80  was  Delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
ventions. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, by  a  vote  of  8,395,  against  an  aggregate  vote  of  15,115,  given  for 
two  competing  Democratic  candidates.  In  the  present  Congress  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing.  He  is  an  able  man,  and  fully 
justifies  his  repeated  re-elections  to  the  seat  he  now  occupies. 


MEilBBBS  OF  OONO. 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  VANCE, 

^&\  OBERT  BRANK  VANCE,  of  Ashcvillc,  who  represeats  the  Eighth 
VV  Congressioiial  District  of  North  CarolinA  in  the  CongreBS  of  the 
*  United  States,  urati  bom  in  Buncombe  County,  in  thaf  State,  April  24, 
1828.  He  was  educated  in  English  studies  only,  in  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  country.  He  is  a  fanner  by  occupation.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Quarter  Bcssions,  and  held  that 
office  tor  a  period  of  eight  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
■was  elected  Captain  of  a  com]wny  in  the  (Confederate  service.  He  was 
twice  made  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-ninth  North  Carolina  Regiment.  In 
1803  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadicr-Opneral.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-third,  Porty-fourfh,  Forty-fiflh,  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  and 
was  re-eleete<l  to  the  Porty-sevcnth  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of 
14,0tl9,  against  G,244  for  the  Grecnltack,  and  1,336  for  the  Indei^ndent 
candidates. 

Mr.  Vance  represents  a   very   large  district   of    his  Btato,    comprising 

He  has  now  so  long  and  so  eflieiently  represented  this  large  constitu- 
ency that  he  needs  no  further  endorsement  than  that  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  has  hardly  served  one  term  in  Congress  before  he  is  elected  to  another 
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HON.  JOHN  VAN  VOORHIS, 

[|OnN  VAN  VOORIIIS,  of  Rocliestcr,  who  representa  the  Thirtieth 
1  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Decatur,  Otsego  County,  in  that  State,  October  22, 
1828.  In  the  year  1800,  Steven  Koers  (or  Cortc)  Van  Voorhis,  with  hia 
wife  and  seven  children,  came  to  this  country  fritm  the  neighborhood  of 
RuincD,  in  the  province  of  Drcntlic,  in  the  Netherland»,  in  the  ship  Boute- 
coe  (Spotted  pow),  Captain,  Pieter  Lucassen,  and  settled  in  Flatlands,  on 
Long  Island,  His  grundaun,  Johanacs  C'licrte  Van  Voorhis,  from  Flatlande, 
settled  at  Fishkill,  Dutelicss  County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1730.  The 
father  of  Joiiannea  Coerte  Van  Voorhis  was  Coerte  Stevense  Van  Voorhis, 
of  Flatlands,  His  son,  Coerti-  Van  Voorhis,  his  grandson,  John  or  Johaoneg 
Van  Voorhis,  and  his  great-grandson,  Coert  Van  Voorhis,  were  bom  in 
Dutchess  County.  Tlie  eldest  son  of  the  latter  was  John  Van  Voorhis,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  John  Van  Voorliis,  the  father,  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County,  but  in  early  life  removed  with  his  father  to  the 
town  of  Decatur,  Otsego  County,  New  York,  where,  in  1834,  he  married 
Elvira  Leech.  lie  was  a  farmer,  but  soon  after  his  marriage  was  ordained 
BS  a  Methodist  local  preacher.  He  continned  his  occupation  as  a  fanner  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  preaching  only  occasionally,  as  is  the  custom  with 
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local  preachers,  and  always  without  any  compensation.  He  died  at  Men- 
don,  Monroe  County,  on  the  26th  day  of  March,  1867.  John  Van  Voorhis, 
the  present  Congressman,  was  his  eldest  son.  He  removed  with  his  father, 
in  1833,  from  Decatur,  to  the  town  of  Scott,  in  Cortland  County,  New 
York,  where,  and  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Spafford,  Onondaga  County,  he 
resided  until  1843,  when  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the  town  of  Mendon, 
New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  supplemented  with 
a  term  at  the  Mendon  Academy,  and  several  terms  at  the  Genessee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York.  During  the  winters  of  1846,  '47,  '48,  he 
taught  district  schools  in  the  town  of  Victor,  New  York,  the  two  last  win- 
ters in  the  Brighton  Hill  District.  In  the  summer  of  1848  he  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  John  W.  Stebbins,  at  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  following  two  years  he  taught  Latin  and  Mathematics  at 
the  East  Bloomfickl  Academy,  at  East  Bloomfield,  New  York,  continuing 
his  law  studies  at  the  same  time,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1851, 
while  thus  engaged.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1853,  at 
Elmira,  in  partnership  with  Gilbert  O.  Hulse,  Esq.,  but  remained  there  one 
year  only.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1854,  he  opened  a  law-office  at  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  he  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  large  and  successful  practice. 
He  married  Frances  A.  Galusha,  daughter  of  Martin  Galusha,  Esq.,  of 
Rochester,  and  granddaughter  of  Jonas  Galusha,  who  was  for  nine  consec- 
utive years  Governor  of  Vermont.  In  1857  he  -was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  in  1859  City  Attorney  for  that 
city.  In  1862  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Lincoln,  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  for  the  Rochester  District,  which  office  he  held  for  six  months. 
In  1864  he  was  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Balti- 
more, and  voted  for  the  re-nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  Mr.  Voorhis  made  speeches  upon  the 
right  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  Suffrage  at  Federal  elections;  against  the 
passage  of  the  **  Joint  Rule"  for  counting  the  electoral  vot«s;  against  the 
River  and  Harbor  Bill ;  and  a  number  on  matters  of  less  public  importance. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,481,  against  16,701  for 
the  Democratic,  and  561  for  the  Greenback  candidates.  In  the  present 
Congress  Mr.  Van  Voorhis  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and 
Mining. 


PUBUC  MEN  OF  TO-BAY. 


HOH.  JOHW  T.  WAIT, 


|iOHN  TURNER  WAIT,  of  Norwich,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
1  Third  Ciingrtssional  District  of  Connecticut,  was  bom  at  New  London, 
August  2",  1811.  He  received  ii  mercantile  training  in  early  life,  but 
giving  up  that  pursuit,  prepared  for  College  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  and 
entered  Trinity  College  in  the  fall  of  1833,  wliere  he  remained  for  two  years, 
prosecuring  that  course  of  studies  which  he  deemed  best  adapted  to  qualify 
him  for  the  profeaaion  of  law.  He  studied  law  at  first  with  Hon,  L,  F.  8. 
Foster  of  Norwich,  and  subsequentiv  with  Hon.  Jabez  W.  HuntingtoD,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  fall  of  1836.  He  at  once  commenced  prac- 
tice in  Norwich,  and  has  since  resitted  there.  Mr.  Wait  is  connected 
with  many  of  the  oldest  and  leading'  families  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
On  his  father's  side  he  is  associated  with  the  Griswolds  and  Marring  of 
Lyme,  while  on  his  mother's  side  he  is  a  lineal  de»'endant  of  William  Hyde 
and  Thomas  Tmcy.  two  of  the  thirty-five  Colonists  who  settled  at  Nonrich 
in  1859.  His  family  have  given  many  prominent  members  to  the  legal  pro- 
feasion.  His  father  was  long  one  of  the  lending  lawyers  at  the  Bar  of  New 
London  County,  and  for  several  years  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  He  was  a  Presidential  Elector  tn  1T93,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Wash- 
ington, He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  nppointeil  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  dispose  of  the  western  lands  and  establish  the  present  School 
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Fund.  Mr.  Wait's  father  represented  the  town  of  New  London  for  nineteen 
sessions  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  several  times  one  of  the  candidates 
for  Congress  of  the  old  Republican  party  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Henry  M.  Wait,  the  father  of  the  present  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  cousin  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  also  a  leading 
lawyer  of  New  London  County,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  position 
of  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  Mr.  Wait's  maternal 
grandfather  was  Dr.  Philip  Turner,  in  his  day  a  celebrated  surgeon.  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  Assistant-Surgeon  of  a  provincial 
regiment  under  General  Amherst,  and  served  through  the  French  war.  Li 
1777  Congress  elected  him  Surgeon-General  of  the  Eastern  Department, 
which  station  he  filled  with  great  ability  till  near  the  close  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  In  1800  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  till  he  was  placed  as  physician  in  charge  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  the  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of  that  city.  This 
office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1815. 

Congressman  Wait  was  State's  Attorney  for  New  London  County  in 
1842-44,  and  also  from  1846  till  1854.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Bar 
Association  in  that  county,  in  1874,  he  has  been  its  President,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  years  has  been  closely  identified  with  most  matters  of  legal 
interest  in  that  section  of  the  State.  Previous  to  his  entering  Congress  his 
law  practice  had  been  extensive  and  profitable,  his  commanding  influence  at 
the  Bar  ensuring  him  all  the  business  that  he  could  possibly  attend  to.  For 
the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  important 
cases,  civU  and  criminal,  that  have  come  before  the  New  London  County 
Courts.  He  was  counsel  for  Mrs.  Cobb  in  the  celebrated  murder  case 
which  attracted  such  wide  attention  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
his  remarkable  plea,  occupying  seven  hours  in  delivery,  that  saved  her  life. 
Mr.  Wait  is  an  eminent  jurist,  and  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates in  Connecticut. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Wait  was  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  nominated 
by  his  party  for  Lieutenant-Governor  for  four  consecutive  years  from  1854, 
receiving  each  year  the  highest  vote  of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  In  1860 
he  advocated  the  election  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1861  he  became  a  strong  Union  man.  His  son.  Lieutenant 
Marvin  Wait  of  the  Eighth  Connecticut  regiment,  served  with  distinguished 
courage  on  the  field.  In  the  gallant  charge  of  that  command  at  Antietam  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.  His  last  words  were,  as  his  regiment  pressed  on, 
*'Are  we  whipping  them?"  In  1804  Mr.  Wait  was  one  of  the  Electors 
at-large  for  Connecticut  on  the  Lincoln -Johnson  Presidential  ticket.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  Eighth  district  during  the  years 
1865  and  1866,  the  last  year  serving  as  President  jrro  tempore  of  that  body. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Nor- 
wich, and  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  members  of  that  body  for 
Speaker  by  acclamation.     Probably  no  gentleman,  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
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House  was  ever  more  thoroughly  esteemed  for  **the  ability,  urbanity,  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair."  He  was 
again  elected  to  that  body  in  1871  and  in  1873.  In  the  session  of  1871  he 
won  unqualified  praise  for  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  support  of  the 
joint  resolution  declaring  Marshall  Jewell  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut. 

In  1874  he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
receiving  the  highest  vote  on  that  ticket.  Subsequently  he  was  elected  to 
the  Forty-fourth  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
H.  H.  Starkweather,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican, 
by  a  vote  of  12,411  against  9,408  for  his  Democratic  opponent. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  Mr.  Wait  has  cared  for  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  with  untiring  vigilance  and  zeal.  The  extensive  industries 
which  give  employment  to  thousands  of  citizens  in  the  two  eastern  counties 
of  the  State  have  had  in  him  an  intelligent  and  watchful  guardian.  As  the 
advocate  and  friend  of  home  industries  he  has  steadily  opposed  in  Congress 
every  attempt  to  impair  or  weaken  the  laws  under  which  Connecticut  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  interests  have  sprung  up  and  prospered,  and  has 
given  his  support  to  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  prospects  of  the  State.  His  course  on  the  currency  question 
has  been  sound  and  creditable  in  every  resi)ect,  and  has  entitled  him  to  the 
fullest  confidence  and  esteem  of  New  England  business  men. 

Having  lost  his  only  son,  Lieutenant  Marvin  Wait,  in  the  great  struggle 
to  save  the  nation's  life,  he  has  ever  warmly  sympathized  with  the  soldiers 
of  the  Union,  and  feeling  that  justice  to  those  broken  down  by  wounds 
received  and  diseases  contracted  while  in  military  service  demanded  that 
their  ai>plications  should  be  heard  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  he  has 
twice  introduced  resolutions  calling  for  additions  to  the  clerical  force  in  the 
Pension  Office  and  the  offices  of  tlie  Surgeon-General  and  Adjutant-General, 
and  each  time,  in  response  to  these  resolutions,  Congress  by  exi>ress  legisla- 
tion has  added  to  the  force  of  these  bureaus,  and  the  delays  which  had 
existed  have  in  a  measure  been  removed.  lie  also  introduced  the  bill 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  act  granting  pensions  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
war  of  1812  to  all  persons  who  volunteered  and  performed  military  duty 
though  not  mustered  into  public  service. 

Mr.  Wait  has  also  introduced  other  important  bills  of  public  interest, 
including  that  for  the  unloading  of  foreign  vessels  at  ports  of  delivery  in  the 
United  States ;  the  object  being  to  relieve  parties  engaged  in  the  West  India 
and  guano  trade ;  for  the  i)ropagation  of  salt-water  fish  in  connection  with  the 
menhaden  fisheries  tliat  exist  along  the  New  England  coast;  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  in  Connecticut :  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the 
New  London  navy-yard  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school-ships  of  the 
Navy ;  the  appropriation  of  money  toward  the  exjxjnse  to  be  incurred  in  the 
Centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  at  Groton  Heights  and  the  repair  of  tlie 
monument ;  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  dispensary-  for  the  benefit  of 
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the  poor  of  the  city  of  Washington.  He  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Congress.  His  speech  in  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  against  the  abolition  of  the  naval  station  at  New  London,  and  his 
elaborate  arguments  in  the  Belford  and  Pacheco  election  cases,  won  for 
him  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  eloquent  debater.  He  is  also  an  able 
committee  worker  and  is  popular  with  his  associates  in  the  House.  During 
his  five  years  of  service  at  Washington  he  has  been  invariably  attentive  to 
the  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  consideration  by  his  constituents  in 
matters  affecting  their  private  interests.  Courteous  and  frank  towards  all 
who  have  approached  him  he  has  allied  men  to  him  by  the  strongest  per- 
sonal ties,  and  is  universally  ])opular  througliout  his  district  and  the  State. 


HON,  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH, 

OP  NEW  TORK. 

^|AMES  W.  WADSWORTH,  of  Genesee,  who  represents  the  Twenty- 
fl I  seventh  Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Tr  United  States,  was  born  October  12,  1846,  in  Philadelphia,  in  that 
State,  and  is  now  but  thirty -five  years  old.  His  father,  for  whom  he  was 
named,  was  one  of  the  largest  land  proprietors  in  the  United  States,  a  gen- 
tleman of  much  culture,  a  foundation  member  of  the  Republican  party,  it« 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1862,  and  a  martyr  to  patriotism  and  valor,  dying 
of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  was  a  General 
of  the  Federal  forces.  Young  Wadsworth  received  an  education  in  early 
youth  befitting  the  ripened  and  earnest  culture  of  his  home,  and  entered  the 
Yale  Scientific  School.  In  1864,  however,  after  the  sacrifice  of  his  gallant 
father,  and  when  but  seventeen  himself,  he  entered  the  army  as  Aid-de-camp 
on  the  Staff  of  Major-General  G.  K.  Warren,  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  continued  in  active  service  till  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Wadsworth  then  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  family  estates,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Sui>er\'isors  for 
three  terms.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1878  and  1879, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  and  other  important  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  of  the  Railroad  Investigating  Committee  of  the  liust 
Assembly.  He  was  nominated  for  (Comptroller  by  the  spontaneous  act  of 
the  reform  elements  in  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  1879,  but 
without  procurement  or  endeavor  on  his  part,  and  was  elected,  running 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  ticket  of  his  ])arty.  His  career  in  the  Legislature 
was  marked  by  independence  and  courage,  and  he  was  a  notable  foe  of 
extravagance  and  political  i^rofligacy  where  he  believed  they  existed  in  his 
own  party. 
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MOM.  ROEiERT  J.  C.  WALKER. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  WARD, 


.  WARD,  of  Cheater,  who  reprceents  the  Sixth  Congreroioiinl  Di«- 
rict  of  PennxylVHtiin  in  the  Congress  of  tl)c  United  Stntcft,  was  bom 
kt  Philadelphia,  January  1,  1837.  nU  parentD  died  when  he  waa 
very  young.  He  commcDccd  hie  education  in  the  public  schools  o(  Pliila- 
dcipiiiii,  and  completed  it  at  Girard  College.  After  graduating  there  with 
distinctive  lionors,  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Delaware  Count;  BefmUiean, 
at  Chester,  when  that  journal  was  owned  by  Mr.  Y.  S.  Walter,  and  learned 
the  printing  trade,  remaining  there  four  yearn.  He  nubHecjiiently  Btudied 
law  with  Hon.  John  M.  Bromall,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Delaware 
County  in  August,  18S9. 

Mr.  Ward  is  eminently  a  self-made  man.  having  mised  himself  to 
]>romincncc  by  hia  own  unWring  energy  and  industry. 

In  his  profession  he  hai  always  stood  high,  and  has  obtained  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  through  his  efficiency  as  a  counsellor,  ability  h<i  an 
advocate,  and  honorable  and  straightforward  manner  of  conducting  businc-in. 
He  has  been  one  of  tbe  foremost  men  in  promoting  the  interests  of  tlie  city 
where  he  resides,  and  to  his  efforts  Chester  owes  many  of  its  most  substan- 
tial and  profitable  enterprises. 

In  politJCB  be  has  been  a  working  Republican  for  many  years,  although 
40 
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he  did  not  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  campaign  matters  until  the  fall  of 
1876,  when,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  friends,  he  allowed  his  name 
to  go  before  tlie  convention,  and  receiving  the  unanimous  nomination  for 
Representative  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  entered  iuimediatelv 
upon  a  vigorous  canvass.  At  the  election  he  ran  considerably  aliead  of  the 
rest  of  the  ticket,  receiving  a  large  majority.  He  was  re-elected  in  1878  to 
the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  with  but  little  opposition. 

During  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses  ho  was  an  active 
hard-working  member  of  the  Committee  on  Patents,  and  during  the  present 
Congress  he  has  been  added  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills. 
He  has  always  been  an  industrious  and  close  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  committee,  and  has  been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  most 
imj)ortant  measures  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  after  their  reiK>rt  to  that 
body.  He  has  made  a  large  number  of  able  reports,  and  become  conversant 
with  the  important  ])rinciples  of  the  ))atent  laws  of  this  and  foreign  nations, 
and  with  the  practice  of  the  Patent  Office.  His  time  has  been  more  lar*»ely 
devoted  to  the  material  interests  of  the  day  than  to  the  discussion  of  abstract 
political  questions. 

Among  many  im|K)rtant  spi^eches  made  by  Mr.  Ward  during  his  Con- 
gressional career,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are  his  lengthy  and  ex- 
haustive arguments  against  the  Wood  tariff  bill;  in  favor  of  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America;  improvement  of  consular 
service  of  Rio  Janeiro;  on  the  life-saving  service;  and  on  the  letter  carrier's 
bill.  He  also  proposed,  advocate<l,  and  had  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
navigation  laws  to  com])el  foreign  vessels  to  carry  life-saving  a])paratus  to 
enable  them  to  communicate  with  shore  in  case  of  storm;  made  an  able 
speech  at  the  extra  session  on  the  army  bill  and  the  President's  veto  •  offered 
the  amendment  to  the  Army-Bill  Rider,  and  then  took  the  advanced  ground 
with  only  twelve  Re])ublicans,  which  the  entire  body  of  Republicans  realized 
and  subsequently  voted  for. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  navigation  and  lighting  of  the  Delaware 
River  he  has  always  earnestly  sympathized,  and  has  aided  in  securing  the 
fair  j)roportion  of  ap])roj)riations  that  have  been  made  for  them  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years.  He  has  always  been  very  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  intelligent  and  po])ulous  district  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Ward  is 
perfectly  at  home  on  questions  relating  to  the  tariff  and  ship-building  inter- 
ests, and  is  always  prepared  to  defend  the  one  and  help  to  develop  the  other. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by^  a  vote 
of  18,1308,  against  11,848  fur  his  Democratic  conij)etitor. 


^*^^*^^ 
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HON.  RICHARD  WARNER, 


^  ICHARD  WARNER,  of  Bedford  County,  who  represents  the  Fifth 
Congreasionnl  Diatnct  of  Tenneasee  in  the  National  Houae  of  Repre- 
Kcntatives,  was  born  in  Bedford  County,  September  10,  1834.  His 
fntlicr,  Hod.  Richard  Warner,  naa  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  in  his  early 
youth  liis  parents  removed  to  that  part  of  Bedford  aftcrwardB  cut  off  to 
form  Marshall  County,  then  only  a  wildcmcsB,  He  was  a  member  of  tlio 
State  Legislature  from  both  Counties,  being  several  times  in  the  Representa- 
tive Chamber  and  the  Senate.  In  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  he 
served  under  Qen.  Jackson,  having  his  leg  broken  by  a  bombshell  from  the 
enemy.  He  was  a  Jefferson iin  Democrat,  and  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  thirty  years,  while  following  his  life-long  occupation  of  farming. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  laid  out  the  County  of  Marshall 
and  the  town  of  Lewisburg.  He  was  twice  married,  living  to  tlie  ripe  age 
of  eighty-two.  His  home  was  well  supplied  with  good  books;  he  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Lucy  Warner,  the  mother  of  Richard,  wos  the  daughter  of  Shadcrick 
Brown,  of  the  -ame  County.     She  died  in  1861. 

Rti'hard  Warner,  Jr.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  one  of  eight  cliil- 
dren,  and  worked  upon  the  home  farm  till  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  no 
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higher  instruction,  while  in  his  teens,  than  that  afforded  by  the  country 
schools  of  the  neighborhood.  He  would  cairy  law  books  and  other  reading 
to  the  fields  to  penise  while  his  horse  was  resting.  His  father,  while  pass- 
ing over  the  farm  to  see  how  work  was  progressing,  noticed  his  taste  for 
books,  and  finally  offered  to  send  him  to  the  Law-School  at  Lebanon,  Ten- 
nessee. He  needed  no  second  chance,  but  gladly  took  his  place  as  an 
earnest  student.  After  leaving  the  law-school  in  1858,  having  spent  fifteen 
months  there,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practice,  and  moved  to  Lewisburg, 
the  county-seat  of  Marshall  County,  Tennessee,  where  he  began  a  lucrative 
practice.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  by  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  he 
always  adhered,  as  sub-elector  of  his  county,  for  the  Hon.  John  E.  Breck- 
enridge.  He  made  several  effective  speeches,  and  the  county  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  for  his  chosen  candidate.  In  1861  he  espoused 
the  Southern  cause,  and  aided  in  making  up  many  companies,  after  which 
he  organized  one  himself,  and  being  elected  its  Captain,  marched  to  Shelby- 
ville  to  enlist  in  the  service.  But  the  In8}>ector-General  having  received 
orders  to  send  out  no  more  troops  imtil  further  orders,  he  disbanded  his 
men,  and  joined  the  Twenty-third  Tennessee  Regiment  as  a  private.  Col. 
Martin,  his  commanding  officer,  was  a  personal  friend,  and  offered  him  the 
position  of  Commissary-Master  of  the  regiment,  but  he  declined  the  honor, 
stating  that  he  preferred  **  canying  a  gun  with  the  boys." 

He  continued  as  a  common  soldier  till  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  At 
that  time  he  was  slightly  wounded  in  three  places.  Soon  after  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged  wished  to  elect  him  Colonel,  in  place  of  Col.  Neil, 
who  was  incapacitated  for  field  norvice.  But  he  still  adhered  to  his  decision 
to  remain  a  private,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  through  the  war,  a 
brave  and  loyal  soldier,  and  beloved  by  all  his  comrades.  When  not  on 
duty,  he  resumed  his  habit  of  study.  When  General  Bragg  went  into  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Warner  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  remain  in  the  hospital 
at  Chattanooga,  but  refused,  marching  with  knapsack  on  liia  back  to  Bards- 
town,  Kentucky,  where  he  fainted  from  exhaustion,  and,  having  been  con- 
veyed to  Danville,  had  to  be  left  in  the  hospital,  where  he  was  captured 
and  detained  in  prison  for  a  month,  and  then  allowed  to  go  out  on  parole. 
In  the  spring  an  exchange  of  prisoners  was  effected,  and  he  re-entered  the 
army,  remaining  there  till  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  war  he  was 
detained  in  prison  because  he  refused  to  take  the  necessary  oath,  till  the 
army  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  surrendered,  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed the  release  of  all  prisoners.  He  returned  home  in  July,  1865,  on 
crutches,  the  result  of  a  prison  injury,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at 
Lewisburg  in  the  fall.  lie  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1870,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Constitu- 
tion for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  He  originated  and  introduced  some  of  the 
most  important  sections  and  amendments  contained  in  that  instrument. 
Returning  home,  he  canvassed  his  County  in  behalf  of  the  new  Constitution, 
and  it  was  adopted  almost  unanimously  at  the  ballot-box. 
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Hay  32,  1B72,  Mr.  Womer  married  Ella  H.  Choate,  a  relative  of  Kufua 
Jhoate.  Her  father  was  a  descendant  of  Jobn  Witherspoon,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1878,  being  urged  to  become  a  candtdat«  for  the  Legislature,  he 
allowed  his  name  to  be  used,  and  was  elected  hj  a  handsome  majority.  He 
served  on  ecveral  important  committees  in  the  Legislature,  including  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  Che  best  constitutional 
lawyers  in  that  body,  A  powerful  and  exhaustive  argument  which  he  gave 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Creative  Power  of  Corpora- 
ins,  was  afterwards  circulated  in  pamphlet  form. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  Hr.  Wamer  again  practiced 
V  at  liis  old  home.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  was  induced  by  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  a  section  comprising  seven  counties  of  great  wealth,  intelligence, 
and  morality.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his 
n  of  olBce  March  4.  18I4I.  Many  of  his  speeches  and  votes,  at  different 
es,  on  important  subjects,  are  in  print,  two  ol  the  ablest  being  that  on 
Franchise,  January  85,  1870,  before  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and 
another,  before  the  same  body,  February  2d,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
submitting  Amendments  to  tile  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  State 
Legislatures  or  Conventions  for  ratification.  As  a  speaker  and  as  a  man, 
Hr.  Warner  has  commanded  the  respectful  attention  of  the  several  bodies  to 
which  be  has  successively  belonged,  and  influenced  their  deliberations  by 
his  forcible  presentation  of  the  views  held  by  himiielf  and  members  of  his 
pwty. 
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HON.  LEWIS  F.  WATSON, 

6EWIS  F.  WATSON,  of  Warren,  who  representa  the  Twenty-seventh 
Congrcssionnl  District  of  PcnnsylvaniA  in  the  CongresN  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Crawford  County,  in  that  State,  April  14,  1S19. 
His  parents,  John  anil  Rebecca  (Bradley)  Watson,  who  were  natives  of  tlie 
State  of  Delaware,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  removed  to  Crawford 
County,  Penn.,  in  the  early  j>art  of  the  present  century.  Having  benefited 
himself  by  such  limited  educational  advnntaj^es  as  were  available  in  the 
countr;  Mrlioola  of  that  section  and  period,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  younj; 
Watson  enframed  as  clerk  in  a.  country  store  at  Tituaville.  and  continued  in 
that  capacity,  there  and  at  Franklin,  until  his  removal  to  Youngsville, 
Warren  County,  in  1B33.  Reaching  the  Borough  of  Warren,  his  present 
retiidcnce,  he  attended  the  Warren  Academy  in  1837.  at  that  time  under  the 
charge  of  Russelas  Brown,  who  has  since  become  a  distinguished  lawyer. 
Upon  leaving  tliis  institution  Mr.  Watson  was  employed,  during  a  few 
months,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Prothonotarv  and  Recorder  of  Warren 
County.  Id  the  .lummer  of  1839  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
Warren,  associating  himself  with  .\rchihnld  Tanner  and  3.  T.  Nelson, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Nelson,  Watson  &  Co.  He  remained  in  that  busl- 
nes^i  almost   contin«ou«ly  until   1860.  a  part  of  the  time  being  associated 
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with  partners,  and  the  balance  of  the  time  doing  business  on  his  own 
account.  At  about  that  time  he  closed  this  branch  of  his  business,  but 
continued  quite  extensively  the  lumbering  business,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  on  for  some  years  in  connection  with  his  mercantile  pursuits.  In 
the  fall  of  1859,  with  3Ir.  A.  Tanner,  of  Warren,  and  his  brother  John,  he 
operated  in  the  development  of  petroleum  oil,  by  drilling  wells  on  the 
latter's  farm  at  Titusville.  In  the  spring  of  1800  they  ojwned  what  was 
known  as  the  ** Fountain  Oil  Well,"  the  first  ** flowing- well"  known  in  that 
district,  and  probably  the  first  in  the  country.  He  has  ])ro8ecuted  the  latter 
occupation,  at  intervals,  to  the  present  time.  As  early  as  1838  he  engaged 
in  the  purchase  of  pine-timber  lands,  extending  this  business,  in  later  years, 
to  other  timber  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  wheat  lands  in  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  Dacotah  Territory.  Of  these  latter  lands 
he  had,  in  the  year  1881,  under  cultivation,  some  seventeen  hundred  acres 
in  one  of  the  finest  wheat  regions  in  the  world.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Warren,  Penn.,  organized  in 
1804,  and  was  its  first  Vice-President.  In  1871  hc»  assisted  in  organizing 
the  Conewango  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  and  was  its  first  President.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  road  was  constructed.  This  Company 
has  since  been  merged  in  the  Dunkirk,  Alleghany  Valley,  and  Pittsburg 
Railroad  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Warren  Savings 
Bank,  organized  in  1870;  and  was  elected  its  first  President,  a  position 
which  he  continues  to  hold.  In  politics  Mr.  Watson  was,  from  early  man- 
hood, an  old-line  Whig,  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  famous  party  he 
became  identified  with  the  Republican  party.  In  1874  he  was  complimented 
by  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Republicans  of  Warren  County 
for  the  nomination  for  (congress.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  by  a  majority  of  3,547,  the  same  district 
having  two  years  before  elected  a  Democrat.  During  his  service  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress  he  introduced  a  bill,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1878,  *'to 
Regulate  Inter-State  Commerce  and  to  Prohibit  Unjust  Discriminations  by 
Common  Carriers."  The  consideration  of  this  bill  created  a  great  interest 
in  the  House,  and  it  was  widely  discussed  by  the  leading  papers  of  the 
country.  The  bill  passed  the  House  with  some  unimportant  amendments, 
by  a  large  majority,  but  reached  the  Senate  so  late  in  the  session  that  its 
passage  in  that  body  failed  for  want  of  time.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  measures  for  governmental  rcsumj)tion  on  the  specie  basis, 
and  was  the  only  member  from  his  section  of  the  State  who  voted  for  those 
measures.  The  position  he  occupied  in  this  Congress,  and  the  work  he 
accomplished,  were  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  new  member.  After 
remaining  at  home  two  years  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  15,740,  against  14,438  for  the  Democrat- 
Greenback  candidate. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  WASHBURN, 


•klLLIAM  DREW  WASHBURN,  of  Minncnpolis,  who  represents  the 
I  Third  Congressional  District  of  MinncHOta  in  tlie  National  House  of 
Representatives,  is  a  native  of  Livennore,  Androscog^n  County, 
Miiine,  und  wns  born  January  14,  1831.  His  parents  were  Israel  Washburn 
nnd  Martha  B.  (lui  Benjamin)  Washburn.  He  ia  a  member  of  tlie  widely- 
known  Washburn  family  so  intimately  associated  with  the  political  history 
of  our  countrj-,  nnd  whose  first  representative  in  America  enmo  from  Eng- 
land in  tlie  Mayflower.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  while  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a  Lieutenant,  serving 
imder  Washington  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and  with  him  at  Yorktowu, 
at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  the  sixth  son  and  eldest  l>om,  in  direct 
line,  who  bore  the  name  Israel.  lie  wns  a  tarmnr  by  occupation.  Tlie 
Benjamin  family,  of  which,  hia  mother  was  a  member,  came  oripually  from 
Scotland,  and  early  settled  in  Maine,  where  it  is  widely  known. 

William  lived  at  home  tmtil  he  was  twenty  years  old,  working  on  the 
farm  summers  and  attending  school  during  tlic  winter  season.  After  leav- 
ing  the  district  school  he  entered  Oorbam  Academy;  nnd  later,  studied  one 
term  al  South  Paris;  finally  completing  his  prejMiratory  studies  at  Farming- 
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ton  Academy.  In  1851  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  there  graduated 
in  1854.  While  there  he  defrayed  nearly  all  his  expenses,  by  teaching  win- 
ters and  working  in  vacations.  During  one  of  those  vacations  he  was  Clerk 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  under  General  CuUom. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Washburn  decided  to  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  spent  the  following  year  and  a  half  with  his  brother  Israel,  at 
Orono,  Maine,  in  the  study  of  law ;  later  he  completed  his  preparatory  legal 
studies  at  Bangor,  under  the  Hon.  John  A.  Peters,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  in  1857.  Availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  the  growing  West 
offered  to  young  men  of  enterprise,  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
his  present  home,  and  established  himself  there  in  the  practice  of  law. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  was  appointed  Agent  of  the  Minneapolis  Mill 
Company,  a  corporation  under  the  chief  control  of  Governor  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, of  Wisconsin,  and  during  the  following  four  years  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  in  connection  with  his  law  business.  He  after- 
wards became  more  directly  interested  in  the  business  of  this  company,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  a  part-owner  and  a  Director  of  the  same. 

In  1861,  having  been  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Washburn  removed  to  Saint  Paul.  Four  years  later, 
at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  he  built  a  large  saw-mill  at  Minneapolis, 
and  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  has  ever  since  largely  occupied  his 
attention. 

In  1870  he  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  Minneapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  railroad,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the  company  became  its  Vice- 
President;  in  1875  he  was  chosen  President,  and  its  success  is  largely  due 
to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Washburn  has  been  interested  in  other  railroad  enter- 
prises, having  been  at  one  time  a  Director  of  the  Sioux  City  railroad.  He 
built  at  Amoka  the  finest  lumber  mill  in  the  Stat«,  of  which  he  is  sole 
owner,  and  he  is  part-owner  of  the  Minneapolis  Harvester  Works,  besides 
being  largely  interested  in  planing  mills.  In  fact,  all  projects  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  State  resources  and  wealth  have  met  with  his  sympathy  and 
aid.  In  the  growth  of  his  own  city  he  has  taken  special  pride,  and  to 
matters  of  local  interest  has  extended  a  cordial  support. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  his  fellow-citizens 
have  recognized  his  many  services  and  peculiar  fitness  for  the  various  posi- 
tions of  trust  to  which  they  have  called  him.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature ;  two  years  later,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  friends,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  named  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ofiicc  of  Governor  of  the  State ;  and  his  failure  to  receive  the  regular  nom- 
ination is  attributed,  by  his  supporters,  to  irregularity  in  counting  the  bal- 
lots. On  the  5th  of  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  by  three  thousand 
majority  to  represent  the  Third  District  in  the  National  Congress.  Of  his 
popularity  as  Congressman  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  was  re-elected  in 
1881,  by  over  twelve  thousand  majority. 

Mr.  Washburn  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fratemitv.     He  w^as  married 
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«u\  \\vt  li^th  of  April,  1859,  to  Miss  Lizzie  L.  Muzzy,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
KrHukUn  Muxxy,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Of  eight  children  that  have  been 
U»ru  to  llu^iw,  four  sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living. 

Hv  his  own  business  energy,  integrity,  and  force  of  character,  he  has 
vim»u  to  his  j>rt'»ent  place  of  honor  and  esteem,  while  his  frank,  generous, 
and  gontlomanly  deportment  has  drawn  around  him  many  influential  and 
lU^vottnl  frituuls. 

Mr.  Washburn  now  enjoys  an  ample  fortune,  and  is  surrounded  by  most 
of  thtt  comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  happy  home.  His  life  and  character 
attiirtl  a  notable  example  of  that  permanent  success  which  is  the  result  of 
(HiUHclcntious  and  persevering  effort. 


HON.  OLIN  WELLBORN, 

OF  TSZA8. 


/Jk  LIN  WELLBORN,  of  Dallas,  represents  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
fll  J  trict  of  Texas  in  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United  States.      He  was  elected 

^1  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  48,005  against  13,014  for  the  Green- 
back candidate. 


HON.  GEORGE  WEST, 

OF  NBW  YORK. 


4 


EORGE  WEST,  of  Ballston  Spa,  who  represents  the  Twentieth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  in  Devonshire  County,  England,  February  23,  1823.  His  educa- 
tion was  received  at  the  common  schools.  He  came  to  this  country  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849.  He  is  a  manufacturer  of  paper.  He  served  live  terms  in  the 
State  Assembly  of  New  York — from  1872  to  1876.  He  was  a  Delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  1880.  He  is  President  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Ballston  Sjia,  New  York.  He  Tvas  elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  21,693  against  16,490 
for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  WEBBER, 

'y  EORGE  W.  WEBBER,  who  rcprcsent8  the  Fifth  Congre88ional  Dii*- 
t  of  Michijran  in  the  NatioDsl  CongresB,  comes  of  Btiirdy  New 
England  atock  and  inherits  the  keen  business  Baj^acity,  the  hard  com- 
mon  sense,  the  thrift  ond  the  sympnthy  with  polid  work  which  are  generally 
conHidered  chnracteristic  of  the  mns  of  New  Enfjland.  He  was  born  at 
Newbury,  Orange  Comity,  Vermont,  Novemt>or  3.'S,  ISSii.  His  anccBtora 
were  among  tlie  first  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  Ijeaiitiful  valley  of  the 
(Jonneeticut  river,  both  on  the  Vermont  and  the  New  TlamiHthire  side.  Hia 
paternal  grnndfathcr  was  a  succewsful  fanner  and  owned  the  line  farm 
belonging  to  the  "  Profile  noiise,"  in  the  Pranconia  Mountains,  New  Ilump- 
Hhire,  and  kept  what  was  tlien  called  "  Webber  Inn,"  a  few  miles  from  the 
present  hotel.  He  was  known  and  thoroughly  respected  through  all  that 
region,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  belongs,  at  least,  to  the  third  generation 
of  a  nice  that  by  its  own  efforts  and  sheer  force  of  character  has  made  its 
marks  indelibly  on  the  regions  in  which  it  has  labored.  .\Ir.  Webber's 
father,  Andn^w  Weblwr,  whs  also  a  fanner,  ond  removed,  in  1828,  to  Steu- 
ben County,  Now  York,  where  he  did  sturdy,  pioneer  work  in  the  opening 
up  of  that  county,  and  with  the  aid  of  hi«  sons — six  in  niim!>er — iiniiroved 
seTeral  farms,  converting  large  tracts  of  wild  land  into  beautiful  lields.     He 
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I  *    _mjmTi1r  punviuv,  thus  affording  his  sons  opportunities  for 
giso  t9p^^  t«iainff  'rhi<*^  ^***"'  subsequent  careers  show  that  they  improved 

to  the  ttOBt  •  n-^^^r  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  in  the 
i>or^  \x^  Jlllc^hanT  County.  New  York.  He  began  his  business 
*^*'"''^K*  rtriv  ace  of  twenty  in  lumbering  and  general  merchandise 
^^^  */  1  He  manied  Miss  Antoinelle  C.  Abbey  of  Steuben  County,  New 
combined-        ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^^.  p^m^jv^  ^^  Michigan,  being  led,  like 

York.  "'^_ijujj spirits,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He  began  life  in 
other  •^"''pVpJ^^  Iq  that  State,  as  manager  of  the  lumbering  interests  of  the 
Haniste*  ^*^-^  Ludington  of  Chicago.  There  he  continued  until  1858, 
^^^  ^  iiH>«d  to  Ionia  County,  with  which  he  has  since  been  closely 
^^^^'tLJi  And  where  he  has  devoted  himself  to  building  up  a  solid  reputa- 
'^^^^^^^LiiiiisiiK*  ^^  *°  ^'^^  development  of  the  great  resources  of  the  Grand 
tioD  ^  In  1868.  in  partnership  with  his  brother.  Samuel  W.  Webber, 

^^^^^    -^  *  private  bank  in  3Iuir,  in  which  he  held  an  interest  for  four 
lie  opf         ^^  ^jj  ^yj  ^Q  jijj,  brother.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
'^***'!Li  V  lional  Bank  of  Ionia,  and  is  now  its  President.      For  fifteen  years 
S^^"**^ '      heavily  engaged  in  lumbering  in  3Iecosta  County,  as  one  of  the 
lie  has     ^^^  Bros.    He  has  Ix'cn  closely  identified  with  the  farming  interest, 
^^^     Pl^dent  of  the  Ionia  County  Agricultural  society  for  three  years. 
•     l«o  a  pnw^^*'  farmer,  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  work  in  that  line,  can 
.  **     the  tine  large  fanu  adjoining  the  city  of  Ionia — now  occupied  by  his 
^"h     and  partner.  A.  J.  Wol>l>er — which  he  rechumed  from  the  wilder- 
He  has  made  many  important  improvements  in  building  in  his  present 
^         *  r^idenoe.     This  season  he  has  built  what  is  known  as  the  Webber 
P^^    Stone  Block,  in  Ionia.  coni]»rising  six  stores,  in  which  he  has  investeil 
-  (lOO     In  this  work  he  rememlxjred  the  Ionia  Ladies'  Library  Associa- 
•    '  bv  fitting  up  for  its  use  a  vor}'  handsome  room,  warming  the  same  by 
AMn.'and  donatinjj  the  use  of  it,  thus  heated,  to  the  association  so  long  as 
his  wife  shall  live.     This  is  an  index  to  the  man's  way  of  using  his 
Ith.     J^^  takes  a  dee])  interest  in  (Klucational  enteq)rises  and  all  efforts 
elevate  the  general  jilane  of  thought,  and  by  his  money  and  ])ersonal 
fftot  helps  along  all  such  movements.     In  the  develoj^ment  of  the  educa- 
t'onal  interests  of  his  section  he  has  taken  a  large  and  active  j>art  and  aids 
freelv  by  his  presence  and  pecuniary  assistance  all  lx?nevolent,  religious,  and 
ciiurch  enteq)rises.      He  is  not  ostentatious  in  his  giving,  but  his  generosity 
u  well   known,  and  in  Ionia,  if  they  have  any  good   work  in  hand  they 
ilwavs  go  to  George  W.  WeblK-r  for  help,  with  entire  confidence  that  they 

trill  get  it. 

3lr.  Webber  has  never  desired  office ;  on  the  contrar}-  he  has  felt  tb.at 
]ie  could  not  take  it.  But  his  ])ersonal  i>opu]arity  is  so  great  that  he  couldn't 
^1  keep  out  of  it,  altogether,  and  he  has  twice  Ix-en  elected  Mayor  of 
Xonia.  Mr.  Webber  is  no  orator,  but  is  a  man  of  pleasing  address,  and  when 
he  talks  to  a  man  face  to  face,  or  to  a  group  of  men  on  practical  matters,  he 
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talks  to  the  point  and  in  a  convincing  manner.  As  banker,  lumbeiman, 
farmer,  and  general  man  of  business,  he  has  become  conversant  with  the 
men  and  affairs  of  his  district,  knows  its  wants  thoroughly  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

We  conclude  our  sketch  with  this  extract  from  what  an  Ionia  friend 
says  of  him : 

Mr.  Webber  is  a  representative  mwi.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Ionia  County  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  at  least.  Ho  is  a  practical  man,  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  business 
pursuits,  in  which  he  has  met  with  success,  and  is  to-day  a  leading  capitalist.  He  has 
been  amply  endowed  by  nature  with  ability.  His  characteristics  as  a  business  man  are 
energy  f  tact,  shrewdness,  integrity,  good  judgment.  He  is  not  reckless.  He  does  not  do 
business  for  show.  He  always  counts  the  cost  of  a  project  before  he  engages  in  it.  He 
looks  years  ahead  and  masters  all  the  details  so  that  he  knows  whether  a  scheme  will  pay 
or  not.  For  these  reasons  he  has  been  remark ablv  successful  in  whatever  he  has  under- 
taken.  His  fortune  is  ample,  but  he  is  liberal  and  public-spirited.  He  contributes  freely 
to  all  objects  of  a  public  or  charitable  nature.  He  is  justly  popular  with  laboring  men  for 
the  reason  that  although  he  makes  much  money  he  spends  it  also.  Within  two  years  he 
has  built  two  large  blocks,  one  of  brick,  the  other  of  stone,  and  although  it  may  be  cer- 
tain that  his  investment  will  pay,  yet  this  way  of  using  money  makes  his  money  a  public 
benefit. 

Mr.  Webber  was  elected  as  a  Republican,  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
by  a  vote  of  21,933  against  10,690  for  the  Democratic,  and  9,290  for  the 
Greenback  candidate.  He  is  a  man  who  has  friends  in  aU  political  parties, 
and  will  doubtless  prove  an  able  legislator. 
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HOH.  JOSEPH  WHEELER, 

i|08El*H  WHEELER,  of  Wliccler,  nlio  reprtsfnla  the  Eightli  CoDgres- 
I  sionul  District  al  Alalianin  in  tiie  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  was 
Ijoni  ill  AiiguBtii,  Georgin,  September  10,  1830.  His  aacestors,  both 
in  tiiiD  country  iin<l  Enj;luiiil,  have  lieen  ])co|ilc  of  the  highcBt  res]>GCtabilitj. 
IIiH  eiirly  education  iiii'ludcd  a  course  of  stud;  ot  the  Seiiburj  College,  of 
Clienliire,  f'oiin.,  mid  other  Kcliools  in  New  Englund  and  New  Tork. 

Grnrtuutiiig  itt  tlie  Military  Aciidemy  ut  West  Point  \a  1850,  lie  wag 
promoted  to  a.  Lieutenancy  in  the  ciivulry  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  in  various  Indian  scouting  es]K-(iition3  in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico. 
In  Jiinnary.  lH(il,  lie  wrote  to  his  lirotlier,  saying: 

SIucli  ax  1  love  tin'  Trioii,  nnri  nmcli  n«  I  nrn  nitnclied  to  my  profejjion,  all  will  be 
pivpii  up  «-lien  my  Suite,  liy  its  action,  fli.iBs  tli.it  mc-h  n  coime  \t  n*c«9ary  nnd  ppifxr. 
ir  (ieiirpiii  wiihiiniH's  nii<l  beconips  a  ^imrMe  Stalp,  1  Rnnnnl,  i\itli  propriety  uurl  iuMi.-« 
to  the  jMKiplu,  liy>il:ilo  in  resigning!  my  ™iiiillissiun. 

In  Feliniary  he  tendered  his  rcsigiintioii.  fttiil  was  appointed  First  Lieu- 
tenant, Ciirjis  of  Artillery,  in  the  C<mfedernte  umiy. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1801,  Hon.  James  L.  Pugh  nnd  others  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  Ciillinji  iilteiition  to  the  high  qualit5cationa  of 
this  young  officer,  all  of  which  was  ciHlorsed  by  (he  Army  Commnnder, 
General  Bragg.  On  Si']iteinlier  4th  he  received  the  commission  ot  Colonel, 
and  at  the  hiittle  of  Shiloh  won  laurels  for  his  bravery,  being  higlilv  compli- 
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mcnted  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  in  command.  Gcnenil 
Withers,  his  division  commander,  in  his  official  report,  speaks  in  warm 
praise  of  his  ability  and  intrepidity  on  that  bloody  field,  while  General 
James  K.  Chalmers,  who  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  same  division,  refers 
to  his  figliting  ^^with  the  small  remnant  of  J^iississippians,  and  bearing  the 
colors  of  his  command  in  that  last  charge  so  gallantly  made.'* 

lie  had  two  hordes  shot  under  him,  and  so  conspicuous  was  his  1)ravery 
that  he  was  recommended  by  his  commanding  General  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-Genenil.  In  the  many  conflicts,  including  the  fight  at 
Farmington,  by  which  the  advance  of  the  powerful  force  upon  Corinth  was 
contested,  the  brigade  which  he  commanded  bore  a  ])rominent  part. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  Beauregard  directed  that  the  best 
brigade  of  the  army  should  be  selected  as  the  rear  guard,  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  was  chosen,  his  skillful  management  at  this  time  proving  how 
well  he  peffomied  so  res])onsible  a  duty.  So  thoroughly  did  he  deceive 
General  Pope,  who  commanded  'General  Ilalleck^s  most  advanced  troops, 
that  even  after  the  evacuation  was  completed  General  Pope  was  totally 
ignorant  of  the  precise  state  of  affairs.  The  latter  despatched  General  Ilal- 
leck  as  follows:  *'The  enemy  are  re-enforcing  in  my  front.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  all  appearances,  that  I  shall  be  attacked  in  heavy  force  by  day- 
light.^' His  exploits,  at  this  time,  won  the  glad  recognition  of  his  native 
State,  and  the  ladies  of  Georgia  made  and  presented  to  Colonel  Wheeler  a 
beautiful  silk  flag,  accompanied  by  a  letter  signed  by  eighteen  ladies  of 
Augusta,  in  the  following  words : 

The  lieart  of  woman  i»  over  prompt  to  honor  and  delight  in  the  brave,  and  'ti»  this 
feelinp,  fresh  and  sincere,  that  would  offer  Colonel  Wheeler  a  banner,  with  fervent  pray- 
ers that  Clod  will  especially  bless  him.  Let  Colonel  Wheeler  be  assured  that  he  is  ever 
named  with  praise  and  gratitude,  and  Augusta  claims  him  proudly  as  her  son. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  General  Wheeler  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Mississippi;  and  the  military  genius  of  the 
young  General  soon  made  it  manifest  that  the  cavalry  was  to  perform  a  part 
in  the  war  never  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  military  men  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  The  brilliancy  of  his  charges  at  Mumfordsville  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  enemy,  as  also  at  the  battle  of  Perrysville,  where  he  handled 
his  troops  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  keeping  back  during  the  day, 
by  his  stubborn  resistance,  an  entire  corps  of  the  enemy.  When  the  com- 
manding General  determined  to  leave  Kentucky,  he  appointed  General 
Wlieeler  Chief  of  Cavalry,  and  entrusted  to  him  the  wofk  of  covering  the 
retreat,  which  was  most  ably  conducted,  and  involved  an  almost  constant 
battle  from  Louisville  to  the  borders  of  Tennessee. 

Once  in  command  of  cavalry,  there  was  no  backward  step  for  this 
dashing  officer,  and  when  a  change  was  at  one  time  suggested.  General 
Johnston  telegraphed  President  Davis : 

I  regard  the  confirmation  of  General  Wlieeler's  appointment  as  essential  to  the 
proper  organization  of  the  cavalry  of  the  West 
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Oxtwr  prtuuinent  Generals  expressed  the  same  opinion,  but  the  highest 
trsnmonial  of  all  was  given  by  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who,  in  conversation 
with  a  pixnuiuen^  citizen  of  Savannah,  said: 

The  two  Hblwt  Cavalry  officers  which  the  war  developed  were  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stewart, 
t»!'  Virginia,  and  Ocn.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  the  army  of  Tennessee. 

(U^neral  Wheeler  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  various  engagements 
pnH'tMUng  and  during  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  and  in  that  great  conflict 
ht^  attacked  the  rear  of  General  Rosecrans'  army,  capturing  his  teams,  and 
detttroying  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  wagons.  On  Tuesday  morning 
Gt^neral  Wheeler  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy^s  entire  army ;  he  then 
muTeeded  in  capturing  hundreds  of  prisoners  and  destroying  hundreds  of 
wagons  loaded  with  supplies  and  baggage,  and  finally,  after  clearing  the 
road,  ho  made  his  entire  circuit  and  joined  the  cavalry  on  the  left. 

General  Bragg  makes  mention  also  of  General  Wheeler's  two  other  suc- 
cH*MKful  movements  to  the  enemy's  rear,  by  which  he  captured  more  trains 
and  many  prisoners,  and  in  closing  his  report  he  states  that, — 

General  Wheeler  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  throughout  the  action,  as  well  as 
for  a  month  previous,  in  many  successful  conflicts  with  the  enemy. 

Immediately  after  these  achievements  General  Wheeler  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  gunboats  nnd  transports  on  the  Cumberland  river. 

In  January  the  Confederate  Congress  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  for 
his  brilliant  services,  and  the  President  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General.  Constantly  engaging  Federal  out-posts  and  detachments,  he  in 
June  covered  Bragg's  retreat  from  Tennessee,  during  which  he  fought  the 
most  desperate  cavalry  battle  of  the  war.  During  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga  his  services  were  so  signal  as  to  elicit  the  highest  commendation 
from  General  Bragg  and  President  Davis. 

He  crossed  the  Tennessee  river,  reached  the  rear  of  Rosecrans'  army, 
destroyed  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  of  his  wagons;  captured 
stores  and  garrisons  at  McMinnville ;  led  his  command  into  East  Tennessee ; 
captured  arms  and  prisoners  there ;  returned  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat 
from  Missionary  Ridge,  which  he  skillfully  accomplished ;  fought  the  vic- 
torious army  of  GeneraV  Grant ;  with  the  aid  of  General  Cleburne  gave  a 
final  repulse  to  the  pursuing  columns;  in  1864  commanded  the  Cavalry  Corps 
of  the  army  under  Johnston  and  Hood ;  commanded  both  infantry  and  cav- 
alry at  Pickett's  Mill,  May  27th,  defeating  McCook,  Stoneman,  and  Gerrard, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  most  important  victory  of  the  Confederate  cavalry 
during  the  war;  skillfully  defended  Macon  and  Augusta  against  Sherman's 
forces;  in  the  Carolina  campaign  was  commander  of  the  troops  which 
defeated  Kilpatrick  at  Aiken  and  Johnson ville;  at  Bentonville  bravely 
forced  a  way  of  retreat  for  the  Confederate  army ;  charged  the  enemy  under 
Kilpatrick,  in  Sherman's  advance  on  Raleigh,  and  drove  the  entire  Federal 
column  back  to  the  town,  this  being  the  last  important  battle  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  April  29,  1865,  General  Wheeler  bade  an  affectionate 
farewell  to  his  Cavalry  Corps. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  battles  in  which  General  Wheeler 
is  rej>ortod  to  have  borne  a  prominent  part,  viz. :  Shiloh,  Farmington,  Miss., 
the  fights  aroimd  Corinth,  Perryville,  Murfreesboro*,  Chickamauga,  the  first 
eiglit  days  of  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  Ringgold,  Rocky  Face,  Dalton,  Resaca, 
Cassville,  New  Hope,  battles  around  Kenesaw  Mountain,  battle  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  Decatur,  battles  around  Atlanta,  siege  of  Savannah,  battles  of 
Averysboro  and  Bentonville.  Besides  being  under  fire  in  over  eight  hun- 
dred skirmishes.  General  Wheeler  commanded  in  more  than  two  hundred 
battles,  many  of  which,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  were  among 
the  most  severe  and  successful  recorded  in  the  history  of  cavalry. 

In  these  battles  not  less  than  fifty  officers,  killed  or  wounded,  fell  by 
his  side.  He  is  also  said  to  have  had  sixteen  horses  killed  under  him,  and 
many  others  wounded. 

Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  lesH  renowned  than  war. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  with  the  example  of 
General  Lee  before  him,  General  Wheeler  quietly  accepted  the  result  of  the 
\msuccessful  appeal  to  the  sword,  and  at  once  went  to  work  to  rebuild  and 
restore  the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  war.  Without  vain  ambition,  and  full 
of  energy  and  hopefulness,  his  modest  aspirations  and  earnest  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  At  Wheeler,  Lawrence  County,  Ala.,  he  has  made 
a  delightful  home  for  himself  and  family,  and,  in  his  partial  retirement 
from  the  busy  stir  of  city  life,  he  there  finds  ample  time  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  a  well-trained  and  richly-stored  mind.  Having  a  law-oflSce  at 
both  Wheeler  and  Courtland,  General  Wheeler  spends  considerable  time  in 
the  i)ractice  of  his  profession.  Free  from  political  aspirations,  yet  mindful 
of  his  duty  to  his  peo])le,  he  has  recently  given  important  services  to  the 
Democratic  party  in  their  State  Conventions  and  on  the  stump.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Resolutions  in  one  of  these.  General  Wheeler 
presented  an  able  report  that  was  received  with  the  greatest  favor.  In  com- 
pany with  General  L.  Pope  Walker,  at  one  time  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Confederate  States,  he  delivered  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
speeches  made  during  the  campaign  of  1880  in  the  State,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  12,808,  against 
12,765  for  the  Greenback-Democrat  competitor. 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Montgomery  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  displays  ever  witnessed  in  our  country.  It  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  Memorial  and  Historical 
Association.  Early  in  June  they  sent  pressing  and  cordial  invitations  to  all 
the  distinguished  Federal  and  Confederate  Generals  whose  address  they 
could  ascertain.  The  Association  also  passed  and  published  resolutions 
inviting  all  who  served  in  the  Federal  army  to  join  in  this  great  celebration 
of  Independence  Day.  General  Wheeler  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and 
delivered  an  address  replete  with  noble,  patriotic  sentiments  and  eloquent 
passages,  from  which  we  have  barely  space  for  the  briefest  quotations. 
After  alluding  to  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  war,  in  which  many  present 
had  been  arrayed,  one  against  the  other,  he  said : 
41 
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Should  not  the  actors  in  such  scenes  grasp  hands  as  brothers  and  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  principles  pledged  by  our  fathers,  and  the  commemoration  of  which  brings 
us  here  to-day?  The  sound  fn)m  the  grave  of  the  immortal  Lee  echoes  that  we  should, 
and  this  association  of  soldiers  has  spread  the  refrain  to  the  comers  of  our  land. 

It  is  a  stirring  sound,  and  its  token  of  friendship  and  devotion  to  countrj*  will  find  a 
response  in  every  heart  which  loves  American  lil)erty.  With  fires  of  patriotism  warmed 
by  the  memory  of  *  virtue* '  which  a  century  has  not  dimmed,  and  which  recently  shone 
resplendent  upon  many  fields,  the  sons  of  the  heroes  of  *76  can  not  but  be  to  each  other 
as  were  their  sires.  Men  from  granite  hills,  froui  biuiks  of  frozen  lakes,  will  join  thos« 
from  the  clime  of  the  'cypress  and  the  myrtle,'  whose  shores  are  washed  by  tropic  seas. 
Wen  who  ofi*ered  life  to  the  cause  they  deemed  their  country's;  men  upon  whose  lips  and 
hearts  was  peace;  let  them  meet  together,  and,  with  its  broad,  white  wings,  peace  with 
all  its  blessings  will  come,  and  like  the  Angel  of  Hope  and  the  rainbow  of  Promise  it 
will  be  a  lasting  covenant  of  good  will,  fellowship,  and  perpetual  union. 

July  5,  1881,  uiK)n  General  Wheeler's  return  to  his  home,  he  found  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  Southern  general,  seeking  rather  to  dissuade  him, 
and  through  liim  Confederate  soldiers,  from  joining  in  a  representation  of 
the  armies  of  the  late  Confederacy,  and  extending  hospitable  greetings  to 
soldiers  of  the  North  comjwsing  **The  Society  of  The  Cumberland,"  who 
had  a))pointed  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  as  the  place  where  on  September  21, 
1881,  they  would  hold  their  first  Southern  reunion.  In  response  to  that  let- 
ter General  Wheeler  wrote  most  earnestly  and  eloquently,  pleading  for  such 
representation  and  greeting  in  a  letter  of  too  great  length  to  have  space  in 
this  volume.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  al)ounded  in  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
patriotism  and  fraternal  feeling  toward  the  people  of  the  North,  so  much  so 
that  a  leading  Southern  paper,  which  published  it,  commented  on  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  people  of  the  North  knew  General  Wheeler  to  he  a  gallant  enemy;  they  now 
regard  him  as  a  reliable  friend.  It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  circumstance  that  those 
Southern  leaders  who  fouajht  the  hardest  while  the  war  lasted  have  been  the  most  active 
in  eflorts  to  restore  harmony  between  the  two  sections  since  the  war  ended,  and  that 
those  who  did  the  least  fighting  in  the  Federal  anny  are  now  fighting  to  keep  alive 
sectional  hatreds.  The  people  of  the  South  generally  entertain  the  views  exi>ressed  by 
Oeueral  Wheeler,  but  they  shouM  voice  those  opinions  by  meeting  and  greeting  the 
Federal  soldiers  who  are  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  at  Chattanooga  on  the  21st 
of  September.  In  other  days  the  Southern  people  greeted  the  men  that  constitute  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  *  bloody  hands  and  hospitable  graves';  but  now  that  the 
war  is  over  they  propose  to  meet  them  under  the  stars  and  strij)es  and  at  the  festive 
board,  and  show  to  the  world  that,  while  we  were  enemies  in  war,  we  are  friends  in 
peace. 

No  man  of  the  South  was  more  instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  grand  result,  which  l^rouglit  together  on  that  memora])le  and  now  his- 
toric day  in  September  so  many  whose  faces,  then  wearing  tlie  smile  of 
friendly  greeting,  but  a  few  years  back  had  l>een  set  against  each  other 

Ou  the  iKTilous  edge  of  ])attle. 

Let  us  hope  that  he  who  distinguished  himself  so  signally  in  battles 
against  the  Union  will  henceforth  find  his  greatest  happiness  in  employing 
his  splendid  talents  to  strengtlu'n  and  i)erpetuate  it. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  WHITE, 

OHN  D.  WHITE,  of  Manchcsl«r.  who  represents  the  Ninlh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Kentucky  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  was 
Iwrn  in  Clay  County  in  that  Btate,  January  16,  1840,  at  the  homestead 


farm  which  he  still  eultivates. 
ISSj,  and  afterwards 
1870.     In  1872  he  graduated 
Medical  department  of  that 
chemistry  and  anatomy,  with 


i  eduealed  in  a  private  school  until 
e  College  and  Kentucky  University  until 

law  at  Michigan  University,  and  in  the 
The  following  term  there  he  studied 

'  to  making  a  Bjjecialty  of  criminal  law. 
In  1874  he  declined  a  nomination  for  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Ajipcals  of  tiiat 
State,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  unanimously  nominated  and  elected,  as 
a  Itei>u1)Iican,  to  the  Forty-fourth  Conjrross.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  de- 
clined a  re- nomination,  preferring  to  tnivel  in  Eurojie.  In  1879  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Louisville,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  elected  to  the  State  l^j^slature  of  Kentueky.  He  resigned  that  posi- 
tion for  cause,  in  1880,  and  was  at  once  endorsed  by  a  re-eleetion  without 
opi>osition.  lie  was  Chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Delegation  to  the  National 
Kepubliean  Conventional  Chicago  in  1880.  He  was  nominate*!  a."  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  CongreAs  in  1880,  and  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  in  188' ;  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, as  a  Republican,  by  a  vot«  of  15,477  against  13,330  for  the  Whig- 
Democrat  candidate. 
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HON.  WASHINGTON  C.  WHITTHORHE, 

iASHlNGTON  CURIIAN  WHITTHORNE.  of  Columbia,  who  rejaw- 
[  wcnts  the  Seventh  ("ongrcssional  District  of  TenneBsee  in  the  Con- 
gresHof  the  United  Stntes,  was  bom  in  Marshall  County  in  that  State, 
April  10,  1((2S.  Having  prepared  himself  for  a  clawical  education,  he  en- 
tered the  East  Teaneaeec  University,  and  there  graduated  in  the  cUsa  of 
1943.  Leaving  college  he  aelectcd  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  and,  after  doe 
preparation,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  has  since  continued  in  prtictice. 
In  mST,,  18.16,  1857,  and  18.58  he  was  a  member  of  the  SUte  Senate  of  Ten- 
nessee; 181)9  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  General  As**mbly 
of  that  State,  and  was  chosen  presiding  officer  of  that  hody.  In  16G0,  he 
was  on  the  Breckenridge  Electoral  ticket,  for  the  State  at-large.  In  the  pro- 
visional army  of  Tennessee,  in  1801,  he  was  Assistant  Adjutant-General, 
and  was  afterwards  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  which  latter  position  he 
continued  to  hold  under  Governor  Harris,  until  the  termination  of  tlie  civil 
war.  His  "disabilities"  were  removed  by  act  of  Congrens,  approved  July, 
1870.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  Forty- 
fltth,  and  Fortj-siilh  Congresses,  and  was  re-elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the 
Forty -seventh  Congress  by  a  vole  of  11, 118  against  8,056  for  the  Republican 
candidate. 
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HOH.  EDWIN  WILLITS, 

^  DWIN  WILLITS,  of  MoDroe,  who  rcpreseDte  the  Second  Congreawon- 
ilI  Dietrict  of  Michigaa  \a  the  Congrcgg  of  the  United  Staten,  was  bom 
it  Otto,  Cattarauffus  County,  New  York,  April  »4,  1880.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  Ilia  family  removed  with  him  to  Michigan.  He  availed  bimaelf  of 
the  usual  advantagoH  for  acijuiring  an  early  education  at  the  common 
Bchoola,  after  which  he  prepared  for  a  classical  course,  and  entered  Michi- 
gan UniveTsity,  where  he  graduated  in  18SS.  A  year  later  he  located  at 
Monroe,  his  present  residence,  and  read  law  with  Senator  I.  P.  Christiancy, 
In  December,  189T.  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  in  1800  he  was  elected 
Prosecuting  Attorney  of  Monroe  County.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1860,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  pofition  in 
160G,  holding  the  office  twelve  years.  Id  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  revise  the  State  Constitution.  January  1,  1803,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  of  Monroe  by  President  Lincoln.  From  1850  to  1801, 
he  was  editor  of  the  Monroe  Cimmereuil.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-sixth  CongreeBes,andwas  re-elected  to  the  Forty -seventh  Congress, 
as  a  Republican. 

lu  the  present  Congress,  Mr.  WiUits  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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HON.  CHARLES  G.  WILLIAMS, 


^J^IlAlil-ES  0..  WILLIAMS,  .--f  Jitn^vil!,',  wh.'  Tfjarsenw  the  Plwt 
4|  I'onjm-ssi.'nsl  I>i>jri.-]  .'f  Wifoimsin,  in  ihe  Cintyress  of  th*  Cnitcd 
.  Swt.-*,  »»#  l«om  $a  R.'raltnn.  Xi*):aT»  C.-iUntr,  New  YiTt.  Oct,  ISI, 
1SS».  His  f]Hh(T  w»>  »  twiive  ft  H»nfi>r»i.  Ctim,,  hi*  mi^hCT-  of  Shoreham. 
\Vnno!«-  H>  St*»  Muiaitii^n*!  s.ivATit.ii.i->  were  onlj  sich  a»  a  di^nirt 
«s.--h.y>l  oi-455.i  affiTii  him.  Hr  isriTiKsnifi^ti-*!  «Ti»ptirj.icfi*(»ablic  speak- 
idir,  H>J  Jhf  dchsiirj;  fhib*  i'f  hU  TwiirhK-irhA^i  ■«■(«■  risiin*  of  speeial  ile- 
lijrtil  !.■■  >iim.  At  ihi  jM>  ■■'f  fiwirtiin  ho  f  Tpjt-weiJ  n  wis-h  Xt<  hi*  father  to 
M'*iv  "iiiw.  an.l  iho  lmt<:.  *.ym)ViTt.Tr.;r,j;»;;h  Wt.:  \t.  th*l  anihili<'<n.  wa*  plan- 
r.iaf  t.^  pvf-  hiia  «  th.T.'--.ich  ■■■i-.L-siii-:!.  !>::;  .iini  nhiTj  Oh«rl(^  wtk  sxKvn. 
This  («'nl  ihrcw  him  i;-.i.;t-.!;  r.;Mr;  hi*  .ir,  r(^'»;Tii->  f.iribe  fnrnre:  bw  by 
his  '"'WTi  '■S.'^s  «ssi.i-.!i\i  '.■>  !.;>  Jw.-.  hri-.;hirv  hi  or-ir.T.li-tci  a  ihnpouch  ar*. 
Am.v-  rtwi^-  at  thi  W.-kvhi;  S<«.insn.  l.-.r.iK.  N  T.  He  hrsrau  th*  Rtadr 
of  law  in  the  .-.««  of  .l;).ift  1„  F,  B.  w(r,  M  LxVk-.v.n.  N.  Y..  a»a  in  ISSI 
w^^t  t.i  B.vh<«S^T,  K,  Y..  *h.:\  h.  ,~  <:T.^^,;■^i  >.;>  isw  oi>ni»e-  and  in  1SS5 
»ras  ».ljniiTM  i.-^  the  Bar.  Urn  ,  ir  :^i  ■«.rr'.  y.  nr.  !j(  was  married  i.i  Miw 
HfcTTi«  (^^ir:.  naiurhwr  .•'.  Bir.ii.n;iTi  i^ri-Ci;.  i>n.-^  ir.t(r«\i  at  .■>nw  iaI.^tbe 
jewnM  (i  hi*  jw.-fwM.T..     A:  5h<   ■  n.'.  .if  hi*  £t*j  }■(■«■  of  jmctic*  be  iw- 
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ceived  a  very  liberal  oflfer  from  the  late  Judge  Noggle,  of  Janesville,  Wis., 
to  come  to  that  place  and  take  charge  of  his  legal  business.  This  afforded 
Mr.  Williams  a  rare  opportunity  for  entering  at  once  into  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice. Two  months  after  he  reached  Janesville,  Mrs.  Williams  died.  His 
second  wife  was  Mary  A.,  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Noggle,  and  by  her  he 
has  two  children.  In  the  year  1856  Mr.  Williams  was  prominently  brought 
before  the  public  in  the  Fremont  campaign.  Being  an  ardent  Republican, 
he  very  soon  attracted  attention,  and  took  rank  with  the  best  speakers  of 
the  Northwest.  lie  w^as  engaged  to  canvass  the  State,  and  spoke  in  every 
considerable  town  in  Wisconsin.  He  and  his  partner,  up  to  the  time  he  en- 
tered upon  his  official  life,  had  one  of  the  best  law  practices  in  Southern 
Wisconsin.  In  1868  he  was  a  Republican  Presidential  Elector,  and  the  same 
year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  SUitc  Senate,  and  in  1870  was  re-elected 
to  that  body.  During  both  of  these  terpis  he  was  President,  pro  tem.^oi  the 
Senate,  and  during  the  latter  term  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
He  at  once  took  a  front  rank  among  the  leaders  of  the  Senate.  He  was 
nominated  by  acclamation  and  elected  to  the  Forty-third  Congress.  He  has 
been  re-elected,  successively,  to  the  Forty-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth, 
and  Forty-seventh  Congresses,  and  at  his  last  election  received  a  larger  ma- 
jority than  ever  before. 

Though  what  may  be  called  a  "stalwart"  Republican,  he  has  for  some 
of  his  most  intimate,  life-long  friends  those  who  have  always  been  Demo- 
cnits.  His  political  sincerity  and  honor  are  undoubted.  No  man  can  wish 
to  enjoy  to  a  greater  degree  than  does  Mr.  Williams  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  constituents.  His  jwrsonal  integrity  is  beyond  suspicion.  His 
career  in  Congress  has  always  l>een  characterized  by  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment. He  has  spoken  ujK)n  nearly  every  important  question  that  has  come 
before  the  House  during  his  term  of  service  there,  among  wiiich  may  be 
mentioned  those  relating  to  Inter-SUite  Commerce,  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, Civil  Rights  Force  Bill,  Specie  Payments,  Transfer  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau, Chinese  Immigration,  Electoral  Count,  Arrearage  of  Pensions,  Elec- 
tion Laws,  and  Army  and  other  appropriation  bills.  Some  of  these  speeches 
have  been  widely  circulated  North  and  South. 

He  delivered  onitions  on  Decoration  Days  at  Gettysburg  and  at  Arling- 
ton Heights,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  among  the  best  ever  heard  at 
those  places.  For  si.x  consecutive  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  recently  ])laced  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  the  present  Congress  he  is  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  shown  marked  sym])athy  for  the  soldier,  and 
for  the  colored  peo])le  of  the  South,  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  passed  through  twenty-five  years  of  eventful  public  life,  with- 
out having  a  stain  or  blemish  upon  his  character,  is  now  51  years  of  age,  in 
robust  health  and  full  possession  of  his  powers,  and  we  may  well  predict  for 
him  a  useful  and  brilliant  future  in  the  service  of  the  state  and  nation. 


PUBLIC  MEX  OF  TODAT. 


HON.  ALBERT  S.  WILLIS, 

fli  LBERT  S.  WILLIS,  of  Louisvilli',  who  n'|iresenis  the  Fifth  CiiDgrro- 
il  sii>nal  Diiitrict  of  Kentucky  in  the  Con^'^  nf  the  t'nited  Stales,  was 
^i*  b.>ra  in  Shelby  County,  in  thut  State.  Jrtnmiiy  23.  1M3.  His  early 
olueatiou  nas  obtained  at  the  common  sohitoU  of  his  vicinity,  groduntins  at 
the  Louisville  High  School  in  I^IH).  After  his  giailuntion  he  tau^'ht  .school 
for  a  period  of  four  year*.  Choosing  the  legal  profession  for  his  ris^tioti, 
he  then  b^an  to  read  a  pre[>aratory  cour^.  nnd  soon  afitriranl  entereil  the 
Louisville  Law-Schiwl.  where  he  graiiuatctl  in  ISiiiJ.  was  admitted  tu  the 
Bar.  and  has  since  been  enraged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes^non.  In  1373 
he  canvassed  the  State  on  the  Democratic  Electoral  ticket. 

Iq  1'*70  he  waselectnl  Attorney  for  Jellersjin  County,  was  re-electe<l  to 
that  office  in  1ST4.  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
Forty -fifth  Congres.*. 

At  the  dose  of  his  term  in  that  l""»ly  he  was  n'-clecte>l  to  the  Forty-sixUi 
and  Forty -seventh  Congresses  as  a  l»emticr.it.  n-i-civinsT  at  hi*  la.-^t  election  » 
vote  of  11.934  against  •^,^|.^  tor  the  Hepiiblican.  and  a.TlH  for  a  Dem.x-rttic 
Opponent. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  WILSON, 

JENJAMIN  WILSON,  ol  Clarksburg,  wlio  repreBents  the  First  Con- 
I  gressional  District  of  West  Virginia  in  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
'  Stales,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County,  in  that  State  (then  a  part  of 
Virginia),  April  30,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  the  Northwestern  Virginia 
Academy  at  Clarksburg.  After  completing  his  academic  course  he  attended 
the  Law -School  at  Staunton,  and  after  thorough  preparation  for  the  profession 
■was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  J848,  and  has  since  practiced. 

He  was  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  Harrison  County  from  1852  to 
leCO.  In  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Virginia.  He  was  Presidential  Elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
State  at-targe  in  1866.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  C<m- 
Ttntion  of  West  Virginia  in  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  Delegates  from  the 
State  nt-large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1873. 
Mr.  WiUon  was  elected  to  the  Fortj-fourth,  Forty-fifth,  and  Forty-sixth 
Congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  18,460  against  18,350  for  the  Republiean,  and  1,515  tor  the 
Greenback  candidates. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 


HON.   MORGAN  R.  WISE, 


%  ORGAN  R.  WISE,  of  Wnynewldirg,  who  reprcnentB  the  Twenty-first 
n  (.'ongresaional  District  al  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  tlic  United 
■^Stiiles,  was  born  June  7,  1830,  at  West  Bethlelicm.  Wasliington 
County  in  tlint  State.  lie  was  brought  up  by  his  father,  Joseph  Wise,  as  & 
]jrncli<-al  fanner.  When  quite  young  he  taught  school.  In  1850  he  crosBcd 
the  Plains  in  »  company  of  twenty-eight  men,  under  Ca|itain  George  W, 
Read,  and  engaged  in  mining  gold  in  Ciilifomia.  While  there  he  volunteered 
under  Major  Btaromins  to  defend  the  minerti  agnin^t  Indian  depredations, 
lliiving  returned  to  PennsylTania  he  graduated  at  Waynesburg  College  in 
the  class  of  le.ltt. 

He  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives  in  1874,  and 
was  returned  to  that  body  in  I87G,  serving  four  years.  He  was  one  of 
a  corporation  organized  in  Pl)iladel)ihia.  composed  of  t>ome  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  State,  which  issued  The  Greaihaet  Hi^iM  in  1675.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  ns  a  Dcmocriit,  by  a  vole  of  18,186,  against  11,878  tor  the  Repub- 
lican, and  4.083  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  WISE, 

OF  VXKOINIA. 

4E0RGE  D.  WISE,  of  Richmond,  who  represents  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Virginia  in  the  Congress  of  tlie.  United  States,  was 
t  bom  in  Accomack  County,  Virginia,  in  1835.  He  graduated  at  the 
Indiana  University,  after  which  he  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary  College 
at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  has  since  practiced 
his  profession  at  Richmond  in  that  State.  He  was  a  Captain  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  w^as  Commonwealth's  Attorney  for  the  city  of  Richmond 
for  several  years,  resigning  that  office  in  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  10,931  against  8,566  for  the 
**Readjuster''  candidate. 


HON.  THOMAS  WILLIAMS, 

OFALABAXA. 

CH0MA8  WILLIAMS,  of  Wetumpka,  who  represents  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  in  the  United  States, 
i  was  bom  in  Greenville  County,  Virginia,  August  11,  1825,  and  in 
1835  removed  to  his  present  place  of  residence,  where  he  has  since  continued 
to  dwell.  His  early  education  was  limited.  He  is  a  planter  and  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1878.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  and  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Ccxgress,  as 
a  Democrat,  without  opposition. 


HON.  WALTER  A.  WOOD, 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

ALTER  A.  WOOD,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  who  represents  the  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  New  York  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Mason,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
October  23,  1815.  His  early  education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schooL 
He  subsequently  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  reapers,  mowers,  and  binders.  He  never  held  any  public  office 
until  he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vOte  of  21,002  against  5,163 
for  the  Democratic  candidate. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DA  Y. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  WOOD, 


QJ  3I0NO  the  events  of  the  politiciilly  memorabk  2A  of  IXovcinber,  1S80, 
ii  wss  tliu  election  of  Hon.  Bonjiuiiin  Wood  to  represent  the  Fifth  Cod- 
^i  gressuoiiiil  District  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Forty-seventb 
Congress.  The  district  embraces  a,  populous  nni]  influential  Bletropolitan 
constituency,  active  in  pnrtiHnnsliip,  sirong-ly  Dcniocrntic,  and  demanciinj; 
close  attention  til  its  interests  outhc  gtart  of  the  recipients  of  its  suffrsgeafor 
local,  State,  or  national  offices. 

Benjamin  Wooil  was  bom  at  Slielbyville,  Kentucky,  October  l:t,  1830. 
lie  is  the  younfrcKt  of  three  brothers,  tlie  clilest  of  whom,  Fernando  Wood, 
■widely  known  in  American  politics,  dii'd  while  the  Forty-sisth  Congress,  of 
whieli  he  wns  a  member,  was  in  nesnion,  leavin;;  a  record  of  long  and  hon- 
orable public  serviire.  that  culminated  in  his  lii1>orii)UH  effcirts.  even  under 
the  shadow  of  hin  a]>proaching  death,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Funding 
Bill,  that  might  lie con.sidered  his  jiosthinnous  work  andliis  legacy  of  states- 
mtmship  to  his  country. 

The  history  of  the  Wood  family  islhnroughly  American  since  so  fur  buck 
as  161(1,  when  a  staunch  Quaker  named  Henry  Wood  emigrated  from  Wales 
and  sought  refuge  from  religious  persecution  in  the  comjKira live  nildeniess 
of  tike  Kcw  World.     But  Hudiug  the  spirit  of  intolcrauce  alR'udy  douiicilcd 
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in  Massachusetts,  where  he  first  landed,  he  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
where  now  stands  Camden,  in  New  Jersey,  and  built  himself  a  homestead 
which,  with  the  broad  acres  of  the  appertaining  estate,  he  called  Pea-Shore, 
and  with  that  property  the  succeeding  generations  of  the  family  have  mostly 
been  identified.  This  Henry  Wood  of  over  two  centuries  ago  was  the  great- 
great -grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Benjamin  Wood  of  to-tlay  seems  to  have  fully  inherited  the  strong  points 
of  the  character  of  his  ancestors.  lie  has  always  been  willing  to  accept 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  ]>rinciple.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  thrown 
on  his  own  resources,  and  being  adventurous  and  enterprising  he  traveled 
extensively,  picking  up  experience  and  a  livelihood,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  had  visited  all  but  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  West 
India  islands,  and  Central  America.  He  then  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York,  and  through  his  tact  ami  energy  accumulated  a  fortune.  In  May, 
1800,  he  purchased  the  New  York  Daily  New$^  of  which  journal,  and  of  the 
several  other  papers  that  constitute  the  establishment,  that  is  to  say:  The 
Xefr  York  Snmhty  XetCH^  The  Xtic  York  Weekly  New$^  New  York  Oerman  Daily 
AV/rx,  and  Germ/tn  Sunday  Xetcs,  he  is  at  present  editor  and  chief  proprietor. 

Mr.  Wood  has  participated  actively,  earnestly,  and  with  marked  success 
in  local  and  national  politics.  He  supported  the  Presidential  candidacy  of 
Douglas,  being  in  that  campaign  a  member  of  the  State  Central  Committee 
of  New  York,  and  as  such  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  unite  the  anti-Republican  elements  of  the  State.  lie  was  also 
Chainnan  of  the  Convention  of  Democratic  editors  that  assembled  at  the 
Astor  House  in  1860.  In  that  year  Mr.  Wood  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to  represent  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  His  hostility  to  the  doctrine  of  armed  coercion,  as  unreserx'edly 
expressed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Daily  A>/r#,  naturally  gave  him  a 
conspicuous  attitude  in  the  national  legislature.  His  sjK'eches  were  bitterly 
criticised  and  his  antagonism  to  the  war  threateningly  denounced.  The  feel- 
ing against  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  took  the  shape,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1860,  of  a  preamble  and  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  of 
Ohio,  declaring  that  "information  had  been  received  by  the  government 
that  lion.  Benjamin  Wood,  a  member  of  the  House  from  New  York  city, 
had  been  engaged  in  communicating,  or  attempting  to  communicate,  impor- 
aiit  intelligence  to  the  rebels  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  directing 
the  Judiciar}-  Committee  to  investigate  the  subject  and  report  the  facts.'* 

Mr.  Wood  said: 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  ftdopted;  and  I  nUo  desire  to  thnnk  the  povemment  for 
givinjj;  me  what  theyhnve  denied  to  so  many  other's,  namely,  an  opjyortunity  to  1^  heard. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wood's  earnest  and  repeated  demands  for  an 
investigation,  the  matter  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  took  no  practical  form 
beyond  the  reference  to  the  committ(;e. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wood's  constituents  did  not  disapprove  of  the  course 
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of  thoir  r««|»iVMfMHa!ivi».  for  in  IHH'i  hi*  wus  n^turnod  to  Congress  from  the 
"luuo  tltNtiirt  l»v  an  oxrrwhfhninj;  nmjt>rity.  Thoutjh  urged  at  the  close  of 
hit  lonu  to«*vo|U  \\\v\v  MitTnigfs  ftir  thr  thinl  tenu  he  declined,  but  accepted 
\\\v  iiouiinHlion  !o  w  ^U\W  SiMuUorship.  and  was  eleeti»il  by  a  large  majority. 

Moanwhilo  \\\v  iKtilt/  Ac «r.i  had  been  suppressinl.  and  was  kept  under 
! ho  ban  lor  rii;hlren  months  when,  on  the  ISthof  May.  180:J.  it  was  per- 
n»l!f»>l  !o  ivMuue  publioation,  and  continued  its  op|H)>ition  to  the  doctrine 
oi  aun«>l  e»H*ii'ion  to  the  eloso  of  thr  eivil  war. 

The  vdient  fratu^vs  of  Mr.  NVtHni's  i-anvr  an^  unquestionably  lli«>se  re- 
Ikttnti  to  hU  aetion  and  sentiment  in  idt  ntit^ration  with  the  war  of  the 
K^^lvlUon.  The  mot i\es  that  sha^HHl  his  i\»urse  durini:  thM  it-rrible  ••nltral 
aw  now  tvtter  un\iei^t*H>l  thar.  thex  \\eT>^  whili  the  ^vm^ie:  raire^i  and  jr:ive 
\^^»,x'r.v,«\  to  the  e\!\vm^'>  ot  MVt'.ov.a*  to'.::>c  TV.«  ;vi:r:o:io  rumeni  ha>  st 
uo  i\'.v.,  Kv^\  '.ouv.d  >\  Ar.v.^^c  •■'•i  sh*'  ^'**•  i^u-Vkit  t\-iv.'.:'y  :r  :::  whieh  i>  de>exMed 
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Of  course,  amid  the  passions  and  excitements  of  the  time,  there  were 
incidents  of  immediate  peril  to  himself.  A  New  York  newspaper  had 
occasion  a  few  months  ago  to  relate  the  following : 

In  the  first  fever  of  excitement  in  this  city  nn  angry  mob  gathered  in  front  of  the  office  of 
the  Dfuly  News  and  demanded  that  the  National  flag  be  hoisted  on  the  building.  Mr.  Wood 
expressed  his  reverence  for  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  objected  to  coercion  in  the  premises. 
The  multitude  became  furious,  and  threats  of  violence,  imprecations,  and  howls  of  rage 
arose  from  all  quarters  of  the  crowded  square,  where  the  surging  mass  seemed  to  be 
gathering  itself  for  a  desperate  assault.  At  this  crisis.  Police  Superintendent  Kennedy 
made  his  way  into  the  office  and,  expostulating  with  the  proprietor,  insisted  that,  as  a 
,  matter  of  expediency,  the  flag  should  be  raised.  *  No,  Mr.  Kennedy,' answered  Mr. 
Wood,  *  I  respect  the  American  flag  too  much  to  permit  it  to  be  hoisted  on  this  building 
at  the  demand  of  a  mob.  If  you  do  it,  you  do  it  at  your  peril.'  The  mob  was  finally 
dispersed  by  the  police  and  the  flag  was  not  hoisted  that  day  on  the  DaUy  News  build- 
ing. 

At  a  later  day,  when  the  draft  riot«  threatened  the  city's  devastation, 
Mr.  Wood  was  active  and  fearless  in  exercising  his  influence  in  behalf  of 
law  and  order.  The  Tribune  office  w^as  attacked  and  a  similar  demonstra- 
tion made  on  the  Times  building.  Mr.  Wood  hastened  to  the  scene,  and, 
taking  his  position  at  the  doorway,  confronted  the  multitude  with  a  revolver 
in  his  hand. 

**  You  know,"  he  said,  **that  I  and  the  Daily  JV<?ir«  have  been  with 
you  for  the  maintenance  of  your  rights ;  but  it  is  not  your  right  to  destroy 
the  property  of  your  fellow  citizens.  You  shall  not  pass  here  while  I  am 
alive  to  prevent  it."    The  proposed  attack  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Wood's  personal  appearance  is  in  accord  with  his  character. 
Strongly-built,  erect,  with  eyes  of  quiet  blue,  firm  lips,  and  a  countenance 
pale  and  thoughtful  almost  to  sadness  under  repose  yet  animated  under  ex- 
citement, he  conveys  in  feature  and  in  manner  the  impression  of  that  com- 
bination of  firmness  and  amiability,  of  energy  and  geniality,  that  makes  him 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  man  of  business,  a  keen  politician,  and  a  pleas- 
ant social  companion.  In  early  manhood  he  married  Miss  Davidson,  who 
died  in  1849,  leaving  two  sons,  Benjamin  and  Henry,  who  are  in  full  career 
of  successful  professional  occupation  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  one  as  a 
lawyer,  the  other  as  a  j)hysician.  In  1857,  Mr.  Wood  married  the  daughter 
of  Henry  Maifield,  a  lady  whose  accomplishments  and  loveliness  of  charac- 
ter and  person  adorn  and  dignify  the  elegant  but  not  ostentatious  home  over 
which  she  presides. 
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HON.  THOMAS  L.  YOUMG, 

tHOMAS  L.  YOUNG,  of  Cincinnati,  who  represents  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oiiio  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  was 
i  born  in  the  town  of  Killylengh,  County  of  Down,  Ireland,  December 
14.  1833.  Ho  came  to  this  country  in  hia  boyhood,  and  when  only  about 
fifteen  years  of  a^  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army,  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  continued  in  military  service  until  1857.  He  then  studied 
law  and  engaged  in  teaching  scliool  at  Cincinnati.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  he  entered  the  Union  afmy  as  Lieutenant,  and  by  his 
soldierly  qualities  won  promotion  to  a  Ca])tnincy,  which  was  followed  in 
order  of  succession  by  the  commission  of  Major,  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Col- 
onel, and  Brevet  Brigadier-General.  In  18G3  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  appointed  Assistant  City  Auditor  of  Cincinnati.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Young  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  In  1867  he  was 
made  Recorder  of  Hamilton  County,  in  I8S8  lie  was  appointed  Supervisor 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  was  also  Delegate  ti>  the  National  Itepubliean  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  and  in  1871  he  was  State  Senator.  He  waa  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ohio  in  187.'),  and  succeeded  Governor  Hayes  in 
1877.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congresis.  and  re-elected  to  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  17,385  against  16,- 
881  for  the  Democratic  candidate. 
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HON.  MORRISON  R.  WAITE, 

OHiir  JUaTici. 

h  ORRISON  REMICK  WAITE  presents  a  Bubject  for  a  more  extended 
n  hi<^niphy  than  our  limits  will  permit.  Fulsome  eulogy  would  be 
iVunworthy  the  character  and  office  of  the  Chief  Jtislice,  and  unwel- 
come to  Iiimsolt.  On  tile  other  hand,  the  record  of  such  a  life  belongs  to 
the  public  he  has  served  and  is  still  acrving  with  so  niueli  ability;  and  what- 
ever use  can  be  made  of  it,  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  Iwcomes  both  a 
privilege  and  a  duty.  It  in  in  this  view  that  a  sketch  of  the  man  whuso 
official  honors,  in  certain  resjMjcts,  are  greater  tlian  those  of  the  President 
of  tliis  Republic,  is  written. 

In  the  quiet  old  rural  town  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  still  stands  the  houw, 
though  somewhat  altered  by  its  present  owner,  where  Morrison  R.  Waite  was 
bom,  Nov.  39,  1810,  He  traces  his  lineage  directly  back  to  England.  The 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  the  family  of  WaytcH,  as  they  spelled  it,  bears  the  date 
of  M13,  Tliomas  Waytc,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  signed  the 
deuth-warnmt  of  Charles  the  11;  and  soon  after  the  Restoration  the  family 
removed  to  this  country.  In  1878  Thomas  Waite,  who  was  bom  in  Sud- 
bury, Massac h use tts,  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  and  married  Mary  Uron- 
«on,  whose  mother  was  a  Uriswold — a  name  which  was  then  a  distinguished 
one  in  New  England,  at  a  period  in  its  history  "when  mental  and  moral 
48 
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culture  was  the  first  essential  to  access  to  good  society,  and  honest  labor 
was  esteemed  no  shame."  Marvin,  the  son  of  Thomas,  was  an  Elector  in 
the  first  Presidential  election  after  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  cast  his 
vote  for  George  Washington.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  State  Assem- 
bly, Judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  sell  the 
lands  of  the  State  in  the  "Northwestern  Territory,"  and  to  fund  the  pro- 
ceeds, a  service  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund. 
Remick,  a  half-brother  of  Judge  Marvin  Waite,  married  Susannah  Matson, 
a  sister  of  the  late  Governor  Buckinghanrs  mother.  Remick  Waite's  eldest 
son,  Henry  Matson,  was  born  in  Lyme,  February  9,  1787,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  New  Haven,  with  honor,  in  the  class  of  1809.  He  studied 
law  under  Governor  3Iatthew  Griswold,  and  became  a  lawyer  of  eminence. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  serving  in  both  branches.  In  1834 
he  wats  chosen  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1852  became  Chief  Justice,  holding  that  office  for  the  fLse 
succeeding  years;  when,  having  reached  seventy  years,  the  Constitutional 
limit  prescribed  by  the  State,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  died  December 
14,  1869,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  leaving  behind  him  the  fra- 
grant memory  of  an  unrivaled  Judicial  reputation,  and  a  blameless  example. 

Mr.  Waite  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1837  in  a  class  which  included  William  M.  Evarts, 
Edwards  Herrepont,  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  others  who  have 
become  influential  and  distinguished  men.  After  graduating  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  in  Lyme,  but  finished  his  preparation  for 
the  Bar  in  the  office  of  Samuel  M.  Young,  Esq.,  then  a  prominent  attorney 
in  Maumee  City,  Ohio.  On  his  admission  in  1839  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Young.  Soon  after,  September  21,  1840,  he  was 
married  to  ^liss  Amelia  C.  Warner,  of  Lyme. 

In  1850  the  firm  of  Young  &  Waite  decided  to  remove  to  Toledo, 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  Waite  proceeded  to  that  thriving  town,  opened  an  office, 
and  esta!)lished  a  successful  business.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Yoimg  closed 
up  affairs  at  Mamuee  City,  and  followed  him  to  that  place ;  and  their  united 
practice  became  very  wide  and  remunerative.  When  Mr.  Waite's  youngest 
brother  came  to  the  Bar  they  formed  a  partnership,  which  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  former  to  his  present  high  position. 
From  his  earliest  practice  Mr.  Waite's  course  was  stamped  with  success. 
He  quietly  and  unostentatiously  performed  his  professional  labors,  constantly 
growing  in  influence  and  power  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen.  He  was 
soon  acknowledged  to  be  a  leading  counselor  and  advocate  in  Northwest- 
ern Ohio.  His  distinguished  ability,  his  studious  habits,  and  his  concilia- 
tory manners,  all  contributed  to  his  popularity.  But,  doubtless,  the  secret 
of  his  growing  fame  in  his  profession,  taken  in  connection  with  his  natural 
gifts,  was  his  grand  purpose  to  master  it,  and  that  unwavering  devotion  to 
it,  which  drew  from  a  brother  member  of  the  Bar  who  had  often  been 
his  opposing  counsel,  the  remark  that  "his  assertion  on  any  question  of  law 
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was  always  accepted  as  indisputable."  To  Mr.  Waite  the  court  room  was 
not  tlie  place  for  ambitious  display  of  abilities  or  the  mere  struggle  for  vic- 
tory, but  for  expounding  and  applying  to  human  life  and  conduct  in  civil 
relations  the  great  principles  of  law,  itself  an  emanation  from  the  infinite 
mind  of  *'the  one  Lawgiver." 

Politically  Mr.  Waite  was  a  Whig,  until  the  disbandment  of  that  party, 
and  since  tliat  time  has  been  a  Rej)ublican.  He  was  always  too  deeply 
engaged  in  his  profession  to  become  much  of  a  partisan,  and  consequently 
never  came  to  be  recognized  as  a  party  leader.  Tlie  conservative  turn  of 
his  mind  tended  to  lead  him  in  oj)position  to  radical  political  measures. 
This  was  shown  during  the  war  in  his  support  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
rather  than  the  more  summary  measures  advocated  by  some  of  the  anti- 
slavery  leaders.  But  to  all  the  war  measures  of  the  Government  he  gave 
earnest  and  effective  support,  making  himself  especially  useful  in  aiding  the 
recruiting  service  of  the  army. 

In  1849  Mr.  Waite  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  as  a  Whig,  and 
served  with  credit  and  usefulness,  although  acting  with  the  minority.  In 
1850  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  but  wjis 
defeated  on  strict  party  grounds,  there  being  a  large  Democratic  majority 
in  the  district.  In  1862  he  very  reluctantly  became  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, after  rejx^ated  and  j)ersistent  importunities  from  prominent  citizens  of 
both  parties.  Leading  Republicans  in  the  State  had  advised  the  people  of 
the  various  districts  to  disregard  strict  party  lines,  and  unite  on  the  simple 
basis  of  the  supjwrt  of  the  Government.  Not  long  after  this  Edwin  Phelps 
was  brought  out  as  the  Democratic  candidate. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Wait^  was  substantially  the  one  on  which  the  war 
was  conducted  to  the  end.  Mr.  Lincoln's  preliminary  proclamation  of 
emancipation  appeared  during  that  campaign,  and  it  was  heartily  sustained 
by  Mr.  Waite  and  his  friends,  not  only  as  just  toward  the  rebel  slaveholders 
and  the  slaves,  but  as  sound  war  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  *' paramount  object — to  save  the  Union."  Although  not  a 
zealous  parti.san,  he  has  always  been  decided  and  positive  in  his  expression 
of  opinions  in  strictest  acconl  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

At  a  Convention  held  in  the  Toledo  Congressional  District,  the  radical 
measures  urged  upon  the  administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  conservative  Republicans  and  Democrats,  who 
called  a  convention  of  those  '*  who  were  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  restoration  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Waite  was  the  candidate  of 
the  ^'Administration  Party";  but  through  the  superior  organization  and 
tactics  of  the  opposition  he  was  defeated,  yet  not  without  the  remarkable 
testimony  of  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  of  an  election  unanimous 
within  five  votes,  giving  him  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred. 

By  the  superior  organization  of  the  friends  of  the  "radical  candidate," 
Mr.  Ashley,  and  the  want  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Waite, 
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the  former  succeeded.  The  higli  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Waite  was  held  at 
home  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  received  wnthin  five  hundred  of  all  the 
vot^s  cast  in  Toledo — having  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred,  the  most  em- 
phatic indorsement  ever  given  to  any  man  by  the  people  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Waite's  conservative,  cautious,  but  decided  patriotism,  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  Mr.  Waite, 
although  he  was  often  urged  to  become  a  candidate  for  judicial  office,  had 
invariably  refused.  When  Judge  Hocking  Hunter,  having  been  elected  to 
the  8uj)reme  Bench  of  Ohio,  declined  to  ser\'e,  Governor  Brough  offered 
the  position  to  Mr.  Waite,  who  declined  the  honor. 

The  first  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Waite,  in  which  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country,  was  that  of  counsel  for  the  United  States 
associated  with  Hon.  Caleb  Gushing  and  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  in  the  ar- 
bitration at  Geneva.  He  w^as  not  an  applicant  for  the  appointment,  and  was 
not  even  aware  that  such  a  position  was  to  be  tilled.  The  ap|)ointment  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Delano.  In  November,  1872,  when  he 
was  in  New  York  closing  up  an  important  case  which  had  been  pending  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  he  received  a  dispatch,  forwarded  to  him  from  Toledo, 
appointing  him  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Government  at  Geneva.  He 
accepted,  and  in  December  dei)arted  for  his  ])ost  of  duty. 

He  performed  the  required  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country,  took  an  onerous  j)art  in  the  preparation  of  the 
case,  and  submitted  an  argument  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of  Great 
Britain  for  permitting  the  Anglo-Confederate  steamer  to  take  supplies  of  coal 
in  her  ports.  In  that  effort  he  displayed  high  logical  power  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  international  questions. 

Having  successfully  closed  his  labors  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Waite  returned  to 
his  home  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  April,  1873,  he 
was  nominated  by  both  political  i)arties,  and  imanimously  elected  one  of 
the  delegates  from  Lucas  County  to  the  Convention  called  to  form  a  new 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  Upon  the  assembling  of  that  Conven- 
tion in  Mav,  1873,  Mr.  Waite  was  chosen  its  President. 

The  death  of  Chief -Justice  Cliasc  having  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
highest  judicial  office  in  the  United  States,  there  was  intense  interest 
throughout  the  country  to  know  who  would  receive  the  nomination.  Hon, 
George  H.  Williams  and  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing  having  iK'en  successively  nom- 
inated and  withdrawn,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1874.  the  President  sent  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  Mr.  Waite.  Just  one  year  before,  Mr.  Waite,  on 
the  motion  of  Caleb  Cushing,  had  been  admitted  to  i)ractice  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  nomination  was  the  more  honorable  because  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Waite  not  only  made  no  effort  to  influence  the  President's  choice,  but 
advised  against  such  efforts  when  offered  by  his  friends.  Not  only  was  the 
api)ointment  made  without  any  solic'itation  on  his  part,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  pressure  was  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  President  to  bring  about  the 
result.     Never  was  an  apjwintment  made  to  this  high  office  in  a  maimer 
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that  better  befitted  it.  The  telegram  announcing  Mr.  Wftitc'8  appointment 
was  handed  him  while-presiding  over  the  State  Convention,  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  soon  known  to  the  members  of  that  body,  who  were  about  to  give 
expression  to  their  deep  satisfaction  in  a  storm  of  applause  when  Mr.  Waite, 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  quietly  reminded  them  that  the  affairs  of  the 
State  demanded  their  attention ;  and  the  rising  demonstration  immediately 
subsided  in  the  routine  of  the  day's  business.  This  was  lighted  up,  how- 
ever, by  the  8up))ressed  enthusiasm  which  was  apparent  in  every  coun- 
tenance, and  was  the  topic  of  animated  conversation  during  the  intervals  of 
public  duties.  Before  adjourning,  the  Convention  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

Retolced,  Tlir.t  this  Chnnil)er  has  heard  with  lively  sntisfnction  of  the  confimifttion 
of  Hon.  Morrisuii  K.  Waite  as  L'hief-.histice  of  the  Supreme  Cfuirt  of  the  I'nited  States 
and  rejoice  that  a  citizen  of  our  State  of  such  well-known  integrity  of  character  and 
talent  has  been  chosen  for  the  second  position  in  our  Government. 

The  nominaticm  was  received  with  general  approval  by  the  country. 
The  New  York  Timen  pronounced  the  nomination  "a  thoroughly  respectable 
one,  evincing  in  the  President  an  earnest  desire  to  discharge  his  very  diffi- 
cult duty  in  a  conscientious  manner."  The  Cleveland  Herald  said  "that 
out  of  the  entire  list  of  possible  appointees,  not  one  name  presented  stronger 
claims  of  eminent  fitness  than  that  of  Mr.  Waite.  The  qualities  most 
needed  for  the  high  office  are  precisely  those  for  which  he  is  most  distin- 
guished.'' The  Detroit  Tribune  said,  '*He  combines  the  three  qualificati(ms 
which  the  complications  attending  this  impoi-tnnt  matter  made  it  certain 
must  characterize  the  next  nominee,  namely,  professional  fitness  for  the 
place,  a  record  of  original  Refmblicanism,  and  a  reputation  for  honor  and 
integrity  without  blemish  and  above  susjncion." 

The  Detroit  Free  Pr^AJ  (Dem.)  pronounced  the  nomination  "the  best 
the  President  has  ever  made."  The  Cleveland  Leada'  said  *'The  mantle  of 
Cliief  Justice  Chase  has  fallen  upon  another  Ohio  lawyer,  of  whom  it  is  but 
just  to  say  that  he  is  worthy  of  the  office  and  of  the  great  man  whom  he 
succeeds.  Among  all  the  eminent  lawyers  from  whom  the  President  might 
have  fitlv  chosen  a  successor  to  Mr.  Chase,  none,  we  are  assured,  could  have 
be(>n  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  and  the  i)eo])le  generally,  irre- 
spective of  parties."  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  said,  **The  nominati(m  is  not 
only  unexceptionable  in  every  way,  but  is  an  admirable  one.  The  selection 
is  honorable  to  General  Grant,  and  befits  the  high  character  the  Su])reme 
Court  shoidd  have.  Mr.  Waite  is  a  lawver  of  thorough  traininir  and  of 
large  practice,  and  has  long  ranked  with  the  first  lawyers  of  a  State  not 
lacking  in  high  legal  talent."  The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  said,  *'Mr. 
Waite  doubtless  jwssesses  the  solid  virtues  which  will  win  for  him  a  reputa- 
tion not  less  enduring,  nor  hardly  less  honorable,  than  that  which  is  actjuired 
by  a  dazzling  display  of  more  brilliant  genius.  lie  will  make  a  safe  and 
conservative  judge."  That  no  mercenary  motive  influenced  Mr.  Waite's 
acceptance  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  h(^  left  a  professional  practice  whose 
income  was  double  that  of  the  salary  of  Chief  Justice. 
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Mr.  Waite  was  confirmed  as  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  by  a  vote  which  was  never  equaled  inits  favorable  character 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  Senator.  Tlie  nomination  was  discussed 
for  about  an  hour,  during  which  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Sherman,  Mr.  Edmunds,  and  Mr.  Thurman.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Sumner 
wjis  one  of  the  best  and  most  impressive  which  he  ever  delivered  in  the 
Senate.  He  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  office  and 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  Senate,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  to  some  of  the  great  judges  and  lawyers  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Sherman  spoke  of  Mr.  Waiters  high  standing  at  home,  and  assured  the 
Senate  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  had  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  neighbors  to  a  greater  degree  than  he.  Not  a  breath  of  suspi- 
cion or  reproach  had  ever  been  cast  upon  him,  and  the  Senator  did  not 
believe  that  a  man  existed  whose  character  was  more  spotless,  or  whose 
sense  of  justice  and  honor  was  more  acute.  During  the  entire  discussion 
not  a  word  was  said  in  opposition  to  the  nominee.  He  received  every  vote 
cast,  sixty-three  Senators  voting  for  his  confirmation.  Chief -Justice  Waite 
took  the  oath  of  office  March  4,  1874,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  he  was  approached  on  the  subject  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  at  the  near  election. 
He  declined  in  a  letter,  the  brevity  and  point  of  which  were  creditiible  alike 
to  his  intellect  and  high  character. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waite  are  active  members  of  the  Protestunt  E]>i8copal 
Church.  Of  their  five  children  three  are  living;  a  son,  who  is  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley  railroad,  another  son  who  has 
recently  been  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  at  Toledo,  and  a  daughter 
at  home.  Mrs.  Waite,  on  accoimt  of  ini])aired  health,  has  been  comjK^Ued 
to  excuse  herself  from  many  social  duties,  but  is  justly  a  favorite  in  Wash- 
ington society. 

It  is  the  glory  and  security  of  a  nation  to  have  its  highest  places  of 
influence  and  power  filled  by  men  who,  like  Chief-Justice  Waite,  add  to 
the  loftiest  official  character  that  jnirity  of  life,  urbanity  of  manners,  and 
generous  beneficence,  which  distinguish  him. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  F.  MILLER, 

AMOCUTE  JUSTICI. 

^^AMUEL  F.  MILLER,  like  ko  many  nf  our  public  men,  has  risen  to 
^^v  hia  prcHcnt  cmini-ni'u  oii  the  Siipn-nie  beneh  from  liumblc  bt'giiiningii. 
^t  His  fatlier  was  a  Gcrmiin,  Ijom  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  who  eini- 
grntvd  from  Kcrailinj;  in  thnt  Stute  In  Kentucky  in  1812.  I Iih  mother  was 
of  Kentucky  birth  and  of  Noilh  Carolina  parentage.  Tliey  were  living 
under  the  hardships  common  in  the  early  West,  in  Rtchmoud,  Kentucky, 
where  Samuel  F.  Stiller  was  born  on  April  ■'),  1810.  Twelve  years  of  his 
childhood  were  spent  on  a  farm.  After  this  he  had  nece.'iM  to  the  town 
Hchools  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  very  excellent  high  school,  of  which  that 
place  could  already  boast,  he  laid  the  substantial  foundations  of  his  future 
Bclf -education.  Employment  as  clerk  in  a  drug  store  turned  his  attention 
in  the  direction  of  medical  studies;  diligent  iijiplicHtion  to  medical  books, 
supplemented  at  the  afre  of  twenty  by  two  years'  attendance  on  the  inntruc- 
tion  given  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  University,  en- 
aliled  him  to  graduate  in  1838.  He  Iw-'gan  jiractice  in  Richmond,  but  soon 
removed  to  Barboursville,  Knox  County,  near  the  Cumberland  gap.  Here 
he  snccpsstully  pursued  his  profeitsion  some  eight  years;  here  also  ho  wna 
married  and  had  two  children. 

During  this  period  however  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  the  necessi- 
tiea  HiiTounding  his  youth  had  turned  his  ambition  and  energies  into  a 
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wrong  and  uncongenial  channel.  The  medical  profession  had  never  been 
exactly  to  his  liking,  and  having  experienced  a  growing  aversion  to  it,  which 
he  finally  felt  he  could  not  conquer,  he  resolved  to  abandon  it  and  undertake 
the  i)rofession  of  law.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  medical  practice 
at  Barboursville  he  devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  to  the  studv  of 
legal  text -books,  and  wjis  duly  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1847. 

Professional  men  in  the  West  generally  become  active  politicians.  Mr. 
Miller  was  an  ardent  follower  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  Presidential  ciim- 
paign  of  1848  devoted  his  uns])aring  elToi-ts  to  seci.re  the  election  of  General 
Taylor.  While  in  this  desire  he  was  gratified  by  success,  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment befel  him  in  another  phase  of  the  election.  Kentucky  had  called  a 
convention  to  amend  her  constitution,  and  the  question  of  emancipation 
became  one  of  the  prominent  issues  of  the  campaign.  Like  many  other 
liberal  and  ])rogressive  Kentuckians,  he  advocated  emancipation  and  sup- 
ported emancipation  candidates  for  delegates.  But  Kentucky  was  in  a  hope- 
less stage  of  political  reaction.  Knox  Coimty  chose  the  only  emancipation 
delegate  sent  to  the  convention  from  the  entire  State.  Instead  of  any  en- 
lightened progress  being  made  on  the  qu(?stion  of  slavery,  the  Convention 
finally  put  into  the  new  constitution  a  declaration  that  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves '*  is  before  and  higher  than  any  constitutional  sanction.*"  It  was 
a  profound  revolution  in  public  sentiment;  both  whigs  and  democrats,  con- 
ceiving that  the  emancipation  ])olicy  was  destined  to  become  odious,  joined 
in  the  reaction — whereas  five  years  before  at  least  every  third  voter  in  the 
State  ardently  desired  emancipation. 

In  our  day  it  is  difiicult  to  appreciate  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  in- 
tolerance of  public  o])inion  which  then  existed  on  this  question  in  the  slave 
St4ites.  Mr.  Miller's  steadfast  adherence  to  the  old  faith  and  his  outspoken 
activity  had  necessarily  oficMided  and  alienated  many  of  his  former  friends. 
Feeling  that  his  further  usefulness  in  tliat  community  was  practically  at  an 
end,  he  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  IH-'iO,  taking  u])  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Keokuk.  Iowa  had  a  pojMilation  of  1<.)2,"2I4;  Keokuk  about  2,100.  It  was 
however,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  tlie  State;  being  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river  it  had  a  lively  steamboat  commerce;  was  the  seat  of  the 
more  important  State  and  Federal  courts;  and,  in  i\\6  fact  that  great  uncer- 
taintv  surrounded  the  technical  oriijin  of  land  titles,  it  was  an  active  and 
growing  field  of  real-estate  litigation. 

Important  and  varied  business  was  at  once  entrusted  to  Mr.  Miller,  and 
the  Bar  was  no  less  i)rompt  to  recognize  him  both  a  strong  profes.sional 
antagonist  on  whom  they  had  to  reckon,  and  a  sterling  friend  on  whose 
cordial  advice  and  co-operation  they  could  contidently  rely.  His  ex]>ericnce 
then^  can  hardly  be  (tailed  one  of  probation.  Botli  at  the  Bar  and  in  politics 
he  was  from  the  first  a  sul)stantial  leader,  whose  infiuence  generally  won 
in  his  contests.  Politics  took  a  new  ini])ulse  from  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  in  18.")4,  and  3Ir.  ^tiller's  j>ronouneed  anti-slavery  convics 
tions  placed  him  unhesitatingly  among  the  ])i(meers  of  the  Uepublican  party. 
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to  the  promotion  of  wliich  he  contributed  his  time  and  talents,  from  its  or- 
ganization till  its  decisive  national  triumph  in  1800.  • 

In  his  message  of  December  3,  1801,  President  Lincoln  officially  called 
the  attention  of  Confess  to  the  fact  that  the  country  had  *' outgrown  our 
present  judicial  system,'*  and  recommended  certain  changes  which  were 
substantially  adopted;  and  in  tilling  up  the  vacancies  which  had  meanwhile 
occurred,  he  appointed  Mr.  Miller  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Circuit  composed  of  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota,  and  to  which  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colo- 
lalo  have  since  been  added.  Members  of  the  Bar  and  politicians  from  the 
first -named  States  not  only,  but  also  the  greater  part  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congn;ss,  were  united  in  recommending  him  for  this 
appointment,  showing  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  wtis  then  already 
held  as  a  jurist.  I  lis  commission  dates  from  July  10,  1802,  and  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  Supreme  bench  at  its  first  subsequent  session,  in  December  of 
the  same  year. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion,  then  in  its  second  year,  gave  rise  to  new  and 
varied  judicial  questions,  not  only  of  great  importance  but  of  ])ressing 
urgency:  and  Justice  Milh'r's  qualities  of  j)ositive  views  and  ready,  discrim- 
inating judgment  made  him  a  wel(M)me  addition  to  the  working  force 
of  the  Supreme  bench.  In  no  ])eriod  of  its  history  has  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  been  called  upon  to  deal  with  weightier  matters 
than  those  devolved  upon  it  by  the  momentous  occurrences  of  the  Civil  war 
and  the  unexampled  material  development  which  the  country  has  exi)e- 
rienced  since  its  close.  The  legal-tender  question  growing  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment finances,  the  bond  question  creat<?d  by  the  expansion  of  the  rail- 
road system,  the  ever-present  jiroblems  of  taxation,  made  onerous  and  para- 
amount  by  greatly  increased  jMiblic  and  private  debt,  and  the  sensitive  sub- 
ject of  political  rights  requiring  new  adjustment  and  exposition  under  the 
great  events  of  emanci])ation,  reconstniction,  and  constitutional  amendment, 
need  only  be  cited  in  illustration.  And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  in  no 
former  era  have  the  opinions  and  decisions  of  that  eminent  tribunal  been 
more  brilliant,  satisfactory,  and  enduring. 

In  these  labors  Justice  Miller  has  borne  a  large  and  conspicuous  part. 
In  the  many  opinions  in  which  he  was  (^hosen  to  pronounce  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  and  also  in  th<'  several  instances  in  which  he  litis  reconled  his 
dissent  from  the  majority,  are  foiuid  a  precision  and  clearness  of  statement, 
and  a  strength  of  argument  and  definition,  which  make  them  favorite  cita- 
tions for  J>oth  Bench  and  Bar.  Especrial  reference  may  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection to  his  dissenting  opinion  in  Gelpeke  vs.  the  City  of  Dubuque  (1 
Wallace,  207),  his  opinion  in  the  U.  S.  vs.  Ilolliday  f3  Wallace,  407),  in 
C'r^mdall  vs.  Nevada  (0  Wallace,  85),  Lot  vs.  Hinson,  and  Woodniff  vs. 
Parham  (8  Wallace,  123,  148),  his  dissent  in  the  Pennsylvania  Tax  cases; 
his  exposition  of  the  jK)wer  of  Congress  over  inter-State  railroad  traffic,  in 
the  case  of  the  Clinton  Bridge,  rej)orted  in  Woolworth's  Reports  of  Miller's 
Decisions ;  his  dis-sent  in  the  original  legal-tender  decision  in  Hepburn  vs. 
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Griswold  (8  Wallace,  603),  and  the  review  and  judgment  of  the  court  on 
the  relation  of  civil  courts  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  in  Watson  vs.  Jones 
(13  Wallace,  079). 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  recent  judgments  rendered  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  that  in  the  celebrated  Slaughter 
House  Cases  in  1872.  Primarily  the  court  was  called  upon  to  define  the 
limits  between  the  legislative  power  of  a  State  and  the  inherent  personal 
rights  of  a  citizen ;  and  this  required  for  the  first  time  a  construction  of 
several  of  the  provisions  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  of  the 
federal  constitution.  The  opinion  in  the  case  wtis  delivered  by  Justice  Mil- 
ler, and  is  everv where  recoLrnized  as  one  of  the  ablest  ever  written  bv  a 
member  of  the  court.  It  announces  that  the  new  amendments  forever  set 
at  rest  the  nature  of  citizenship;  conferring  first,  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  residence,  and  secondly,  citizenship  of  a  State  de- 
pendent upon  and  created  by  residence  therein.  Without  j)roceeding  to 
enumerate  all  the  "privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,''  it  nevertheless  sutticiently  defines  their  general  characteristics,  men- 
tioning as  examples,  right  of  transit  to  and  from  the  seat  of  government, 
right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  on 
the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  lands,  right  of  peaceable  assembling  and  petition, 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  Italtean  corjmn^  right  to  use  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  right  to  acquire  citizenship  in  any  State  by  honA  fide  resi- 
dence, and  others.  All  these  and  kindred  rights  Congress  and  the  federal 
courts  are  bound  to  protect.  On  the  other  hand  the  opinion  also  clearly 
lays  down  the  doctrine,  that  the  "privileges  and  imnumities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  States,"  in  other  words  the  rights  held  under  State  citizenship, 
are  remanded  to  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  the  State  governments, 
which  may  limit  them  b}'  such  restraints  and  regulaticms  imposed  upon  the 
individual  as  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  renders  necessary,  and 
over  which  State  legislatures  may  exercise  general  discretion  and  power. 
Any  different  principle  would  practically  destroy  the  independence  and  in- 
dividuality of  the  States,  and  invest  Congress  with  their  local  legislation. 

Of  ecpial  im])ortance  is  the  still  more  recent  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Kilbourn  rx.  Thom])son  (13  Otto,  108),  wherein  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  government  is  for  the  first 
time  defined  and  limited  on  certain  points.  Kilbourn  had  refused  to  testify 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  He])resentatives,  on  a  matter  which  he 
alleged  was  strictly  ])rofessional  and  private.  afiVcting  neither  that  botly  as 
a  whole,  nor  any  of  its  individual  members.  The  House  thereupon  onlercjd 
him  to  be  im])risoned  for  contempt,  and  in  turn  a  court  liberated  him  by 
writ  of  hnheuH  wr/y?//*. 

In  this  case  it  is  announced  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
that  Congress  does  not  possess  the  broad  traditional  authority  exercised  by 
the  British  Parliament,  and  j)ortions  of  which  that  body  derives  from  its 
ancient  functions  as  a  court  of  judicature.  "  The  powers  of  Congress  itself, 
when  acting  through  a  concurrence  of  both  branches,"  says  Justice  MiUer, 
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who  delivered  the  opinion,  *'are  dependent  solely  on  the  Constitution. 
Such  as  are  not  conferred  by  that  instniinent,  either  expressly  or  by  fair 
im])lication  from  what  is  granted,  are  *  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
to  the  people.'  Of  course  neither  branch  of  Congress,  when  acting  sepa- 
rately, can  lawfully  exercise  more  power  than  is  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
ti<m  on  the  whole  body,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  authority  is  conferred 
on  either  House  separately,  as  in  case  of  impeachments.  No  general  power 
of  inflicting  ])unishmeuts  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  found  in 
that  instniment."  Mentioning  the  fact  that  each  House  may  enforce  its 
rules  by  punishment  or  exjmlsion,  or  compel  the  attendance  of  its  members, 
the  opinion  declares,  ^^Thereisno  express  power  in  that  instrument  con- 
ferred on  either  House  of  Congress  to  punish  for  contempt."  The  claim  to 
such  authority  derives  no  support  from  precedents  and  practices  in  the 
English  Parliament,  nor  from  adjudged  cases  in  the  English  courts.  **No 
pers(m  can  be  punished  for  contumacy  as  a  witness  before  either  House, 
unless  his  testimony  is  required  in  a  matter  into  which  that  House  has  juris- 
diction to  inquire,"  and  "  neither  of  these  bodies  possesses  the  general  power 
of  making  inquiry  into  the  private  affairs  of  the  citizen."  In  the  main  the 
Constitution  divides  jwwer,  by  bold  lines  and  with  singular  precision,  into 
thrpe  grand  de])artments  of  government :  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial.  All  encroachments  by  one  ujKjn  the  domain  of  another  should 
be  rigidly  scrutinized.  The  inquiry  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
sought  to  compel  the  testimony  of  Kilboum,  was  in  its  nature  jmrely  judi- 
cial. The  Constitution  having  vested  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
Stiites  exclusively  (save  in  the  specific  exceptions)  in  **one  Supreme  Court 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish,"  the  House,  in  this  proceeding,  **not  only  exceeded  the  limit  of 
its  own  authority,  but  assumed  a  power  which  could  only  be  properly  exer- 
cised by  another  branch  of  the  government,  because  it  was  in  its  nature 
clearly  judicial." 

One  further  instance  of  conspicuous  judicial  service  rendered  by  Justice 
Miller  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  his  participation  in  the  labors 
and  decisions  of  the  famous  Electoral  Commission  of  1877.  All  readers  will 
remember  the  fierce  contest  and  intense  excitement  which  grew  out  of  the 
dispute  whether  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina, 
and  Oregon  should  be  counted  for  Hayes  or  for  Tilden.  The  respective 
candidates  for  President  in  the  election  of  1876  and  that  Congress  submitted 
the  dispute  to  a  special  tribunal  composed  of  five  Representatives,  five  Sen- 
ators, and  five  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Miller  was 
one  of  the  latter,  designated  by  the  law  creating  the  tribimal ;  and  it  was 
his  motion,  adopted  at  the  deliberation  of  the  Commission  on  the  first  case 
presented,  which  virtually  decided  the  contest,  though  several  minor  points 
were  afterward  considered.  This  motion  was,  in  substance,  that  the  Com- 
mission would  receive  no  evidence  except  that  submitted  to  it  by  the  two 
Houses  in  joint  convention;  which  determination  foreshadowed  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  that  imder  then  existing  law  Congress  pos- 
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scssed  no  authority  to  go  Ix^hiiul  the  act,**  of  the  authoriztHl  returning  officers 
of  a  State  duly  certilied,  and  that  the  votes  of  electors  accredited  by  them 
must  be  oftieially  counted.  In  each  of  the  four  cases  decided.  Justice  Miller 
"was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  three  appointed  to  draft  the 
official  rt»|X)rt.  It  was  his  own  clear,  broad  view,  that  no  legally  constitute<i 
tribunal  can  be  shorn  of  its  authorized  functions,  duties,  and  powers,  which 
was  pnictically  emlxHlied  in  the  M'veral  decisions,  and  which  has  been  so 
signally  conlirmed  by  the  cheerful  ac^juiescence  of  the  |>eople. 

The  careful  reader  of  the  leading  opinions  of  .Ju>tice  Miller  herein 
referriHl  to  and  stated,  cannot  fail  to  note  that  while  his  |)ositive  nature  and 
vigonnis  expn»ssion  inevitably  lead  him  tu  >tnmg  statement  and  exact  defi- 
nition, his  |H\<itions  are  taken  ujKm  a  strikingly  fair  and  imjmrtial  c<mstruc- 
tion  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  phniseology  of  the  law  and  the  Constitution. 
Especially  in  the  Innrndless  field  of  judicial  imjuiry  which  deals  with  the 
difficult  i\nd  delicate  border-line  In^tween  National  an<l  State  authority,  ami 
lH>tween  the  co-onlinate  |)owers  of  the  executive,  legi>Iative.  and  judicial 
de|>artments  of  gi»vemment,  while  he  lias  Ixn^n  a  l»<>ld  explorer,  he  has  at 
the  sjime  time  iHM»n  a  most  cimscientious  and  careful  surveyor,  declarinjr 
onlv  such  metes  and  In^imds,  and  S4*ttinir  onlv  such  landmarks  as  were 
neinhnl  to  >jitisfy  the  demands  of  right  and  duty,  and  to  defend  each  in  its 
exclusive  and  appnipriate  authority  jmd  dignity. 

Thn>ugh  sutvessive  and  rapid  changes  in  the  ix>urt  he  has  now  lieconie 
the  s*»nior  Ass<H*iate  Justitv  on  the  Suprt»me  Ix^nch.  Judge*  Miller,  in  an 
article  written  several  years  sintv.  siiys:  "The  judicial  system  of  the  United 
Stales  is  a  very  ]Hviiliar  one.  wluther  we  have  repini  to  the  judicial  iM>wer 
or  to  the  organization  by  which  thai  [H>wer  is  exen^M^l.*'  After  quoting 
tl.i  Tliinl  AniiU  of  the  Consiiiuiion.  stnond  x-ciion.  which  dtfine>  the 
M'i']K-  I.*:  that  sy^unu  ineiuding  all  iax>  in  law  and  et^uity  ari^ini;  under  the 
Corstituiion.  u»uehing  iriaiii>,  amKiN'<ui«»p*.  niaiim.  <vntn«vt rvivs  b^'twit»n 
thr  States,  the  divi^i.»n  of  thr  Kvpublir  iv.t  nfty-^i\  Pi^ra  i^  and  nine  Cir- 
cuits, ar.d  staling  eUarly  i!k  limii^  i  f  iurb-«ii^ ri»Mi  in  tath.  he  says,  in  the 
clo<ir.i:  ]\ir:icni]»h  of  the  :iriiilr:  "T^*  -murx-  for  tin  .ludi^'>  of  all  these 
ivuns  pu:iiv.  i^ivklitv.  ar.d  iiuhiH  nu*  ti»  i.  ihv  ii'r.viitution  *»f  the  Unitt-d 
S:;iTt^  hs^  m:idi  iht  ttr.i::>  »»f  ihtir  ^>'^.^^  :«•  ^if;^r.«i  0:1  iht-  Ungih  .»f  their 
:i\i<.  ar.ii  xhcir  it-hhI  Inhavi-vr.  Tluy  •  ;in  •::*.}  Iw  r\niovi-\i  by  imf^^uhment 
f.-r  1  ::::i  iTir.v^  :iy.«i  Tr;:^"»»!r.»:4i:i^r^.  T!»i-  v-:rs«.»x  >  !:vnhir  ii>>ur\M  bv  the 
vr '^>^  r.  iijai  :!u  salary  i>r  i''!:^jir.-:.::>r,  : -r  :ht:r  ^:\^^s  i,s:moi  Iv-  tiiniin- 
i>hi-«i  diiri";!  tht  ir*\^n:i::uHri\  i:-  «>:^.»>v.  :»::.!  ;is  :.v  ir..ii:. .  ir.tr.t  loiam  of  abil- 
itv  t  ^  .s^x-ivt  tV.t  'i:'!:*.::!'.  >  niiv.  ::  >  1  r^x-Mfi  ^^  :.::  ;;. :  .■:  Concrxss  thai  anv 
Juvi::\  t  :*  a  i\'V.r:  if  :':  •.  UriTt-;  >*,.:< -^^^.     ;  .-c.rrv  i-:  :.:  :r,t  agt-  of  twt-nty- 

frn-'H:  ><r\!vt  ar.a  r-,-.. « iv-.  \>  :u''.  -^/..^ry  :"  r  :>.-  rt  r..\::-..:- r  ^f  his  dars,**  Hi< 
unrtxTXtA;  vAr^l.^r  :ii.l  >::.:•':  v.rl »;»:::;.  /.::k  ":.::. -.  :r  -::•  r.iT  acd  tndurint; 
fritr.dsh:;^  t*  a".  >**:.■•  r..-.-. :  ''.:r.  :r.  t  n  ■  v.  ..;-.;;.  ^  ^ :  *  .s^>r.;A:r.tan*>>hip: 
wh:*t  by  :ht  ".  -^  r  a--',:..::  r.s  ■  :  •.  r  :\»:  :  :  ::\  .»:  .1  Wvrk.  Ik-inrh  iad 
Bar  dklike  h:id  hi:i:  in  a-  ■iujiu>;..vl.\  ':.:i:h  r\>;^\:  :.r.*:  otrMi;. 
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HON.  STEPHEN  J.  FIELD, 

STEPHEN  JOHNSON  FIELD  belonKH  to  a  remBrkabIc  f.imiiy,  both  in 
}  regard  to  Um  (icniut  and  the  emineDt  succcio,   in  profesaional  life  and 

public  servii'ex,  of  ilx  meinbem. 
ThebrotlierB  David  Dudley,  Cyrus  W.,  Henry  F.,  nnd  StcphcD  J.,  the 
Asaodate  Justice,  Uuvu  ull  a  wurld-widi^  rcpiitatiun.  Kt[.'|)hcn  J.  Field  was 
l>orn  in  the  jiarxonage  nf  hJH  father.  Itcv.  D.  D.  FIl-IiI,  D.D.,  at  old  Hod- 
iliim,  Connecticut.  Nov.  4,  1810.  Soim  after,  tlie  family  removed  to  Stock- 
liridKC,  HaKHUcha4etts.  While  |>urHuin^  hin  Ktiidics  there,  preparatory  to 
enteriag  College,  he  crabrace<l  im  o[ii>ortiiRity  offered  him  by  a  relative  re- 
Bidinfc  in  the  Eaitt,  to  visit  that  distant  country,  and  nt  the  early  ago  of 
thirteen  became  a  traveler  in  Akih  Minor.  He  remained  Hl>road  three  ycarv, 
on  the  historic  plains  of  Qreecc,  making  himself  proficient  in  the  classic 
language  of  that  ancient  land.  U|x>n  hia  return  to  America,  at  the  ago  of 
sixteeo  jearH,  he  i-ntcrc^l  WilliamH  College,  at  Wiiliamstown,  Massachusetts, 
and  graduated  in  the  plans  i)f  1837.  with  its  highest  honors.  He  then  went 
to  New  York  city  and  foinmenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of 
David  Dudley  Field,  was  admitted  to  tlie  Bar,  and  Iwcame  a  partner  with 
hb  brother.  After  eight  years  of  successful  practice,  Mr.  Field  visitt-d 
Europe,  and  spent  nearly  two  years  there.     Upon  his  return  to  this  country-. 
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in  1849,  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  at 
its  height,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the  great  multitude 
whose  faces  were  turned  towards  the  * '  Golden  Gate  "  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  San  Francisco,  he  hastened  on  to  the  wild  region  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  at  that  time  under  Mexican  laws,  but  whose  incoming  popula- 
tion were  now  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  Territorial  Government,  to  hold  an  election  for  officers  to  adminis- 
ter justice  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  emigrants.  In  January,  1850,  Mr. 
Field  was  chosen  Alcade  (or  Governor)  of  the  Marysville  District,  and  con- 
tiDued  in  that  office  until  the  organization  of  the  Judiciary,  under  the  State 
constitution  the  following  summer.  The  popular  appreciation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor was  expressed  in  his  election  in  the  succeeding  autumn  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  California  as  Representative  from  the  large  County  of  Yuba,  from 
which  have  since  bedh  created  the  counties  of  Nevada  and  Sierra.  The 
duty  was  assigned  him  of  drafting  the  act,  *' Concerning  Courts  of  Justice 
and  Judicial  Officers,"  of  the  new  State,  which  was  to  define  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  powers  of  the  different  courts  and  judges,  and  form  the  basis  of 
the  future  Judiciarv  of  California. 

This  act,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  in  force  till  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  adopted  in  1862,  and  which  were  also  drawn 
by  him,  as  was  the  subsequent  act  *' Concerning  Courts  of  Justice  and 
Judicial  Officers,"  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Mr.  Field's  legal  knowledge  was  also  serviceable  in  the  Legislature  in  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  to  govern  proceedings  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  over  two  hundred  sections  of  the  Codes  of  New  York 
State,  reported  by  the  Commissioners,  were  digested  and  rewritten,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  California,  and  Mr.  FiekVs  own  legal 
estimate  of  the  best  practice  under  it.  For  twenty  years  these  bills  were  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  their  principles  were  embodied  iii  the  more  recent 
codes  adopted.  With  him  originated  the  legislation  which  exempts  the 
homestead,  household  furniture,  the  books  and  instruments  of  professional 
men,  and  the  tools  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  miners  from  execution  and 
forced  sale,  a  process  whicli  interferes  directly  with  the  means  of  supjKjrt 
and  of  retrieving  the  fortimes  of  the  unfortunate  debtoi*s. 

Mr.  Field  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  enactment  by  the  same 
legislature : 

In  actions  respecting  raining  claims  proofs  shall  be  admitted  of  the  customs,  usages, 
or  regulations  established  and  in  force  at  the  bar  or  diggings  embracing  such  claim;  and 
such  customs,  usages,  or  regulations,  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  California,  shall  govern  the  decision  of  the  action. 

This  brief  provision  solved  a  very  perplexing  problem,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  undisturbed.  Upon  it  rests  the  settled  policy,  not  only  of 
California,  but  of  all  other  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  precious  metals 
have  since  been  discovered.  This  policy  has  also  received  the  sanction  of 
the  National  Congress,  and  in  cases  arising  in  the  Federal  Courts. 
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Judp^e  Field  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1851,  and  continued  in 
it  successfully  until  1857,  beinj^  employed  in  a  majority  of  cases  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  from  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  by  the  people  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  (then  com- 
posed of  three  judges)  by  a  majority  larger  than  had  ever  been  given  to  any 
officer  in  the  State.  The  term  for  which  he  was  chosen  commenced  in  Jan- 
nary,  1858 ;  but  a  vacancy  having  meantime  occurred,  he  was  appointed  by 
a  Governor,  opposed  to  him  i>olitically,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  preceding 
that  for  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  thereupon  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
in  October,  1857,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Judge  Terry,  in  1859,  he  became 
Chief  Justice. 

Of  his  judicial  services  in  this  capacity  the  following  ac(?ount,  written 
by  lion.  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  who  was  for  three  years  an  as.sociate  of  Judge 
Field  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  California,  and  who  is  also  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  '*  Partisan  Leaders,"  and  **  Flush  Times  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,"  will  be  read  with  interest: 

When  lie  came  to  the  Bench,  from  variou!*  unavoidable  cau»es  the  calendar  was 
crowded  with  cases  involving  immense  interests,  the  most  important  questions,  and  vari- 
ous and  peculiar  litif^ation.  California  was  then,  as  now,  in  the  development  of  her 
multiform  physical  resources.  The  Judges  were  as  much  pioneers  of  law  as  the  people 
of  settlement.  To  be  sure  something  had  been  done,  but  much  had  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  something  too  had  to  be  undone  of  that  which  had  been  done  in  the  feverish 
and  anomalous  period  that  had  preceded.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  oven  in  the  experience  of 
new  countries  hastily  settled  by  heterogeneous  crowds  of  strangers  from  all  countries,  no 
such  example  of  legal  or  judicial  difficulties  was  ever  before  presented  as  has  been  illus- 
trateil  in  the  history  of  California.  There  was  no  general  or  common  source  of  jurispru- 
dence. Law  was  to  be  administered  almost  without  a  standanl.  There  was  the  civil 
law,  as  adulterated  or  modified  by  Mexican  provincialism,  usages,  and  habitudes,  for  a 
great  part  of  the  litigatitm;  and  there  was  the  common  law  for  another  part,  but  trhnt 
that  was  was  to  be  decided  from  the  conflicting  decisions  of  any  number  pf  courts  in 
America  and  England,  and  the  various  and  diverse  considerations  of  policy  arising  from 
local  antl  other  facts.  And  then  contracts  made  elsewhere,  and  some  of  them  in  semi- 
civilized  countrie**,  had  to  be  interpreted  here;  besides  all  which  may  l)e  added  that  large 
and  important  interests  i>eculiar  to  this  State  existed — mines,  ditches,  etc. — for  which 
the  courts  were  compelled  to  frame  the  law,  and  make  a  system  out  of  what  was  little 
better  than  chaos. 

When,  in  addition,  it  is  considcr«Ml  that  an  unprecedented  number  of  contracts  and 
an  amount  of  business  without  parallel  had  been  made  and  done  in  hot  haste,  with  the 
utmost  carelessness;  that  legislation  was  accomplished  in  the  same  way,  and  presented 
the  crudest  and  most  incongruous  materials  for  construction;  that  the  whole  scheme  and 
organization  of  the  government,  and  the  relations  of  the  departments  with  each  other, 
had  to  be  adjusted  by  judicial  construction,  it  may  well  l>e  conceived  what  task  even  the 
ablest  jurist  would  take  upon  himself  when  he  assumed  this  office.  It  is  no  small  com- 
pliment to  say  that  Judge  Field  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  great  trust  with  his  usual 
zeal  and  energy,  and  that  he  leaves  the  office  not  only  with  greatly  increased  reputation, 
but  that  he  ha**  raised  the  character  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  State.  He  has  more  than 
any  other  man  given  tone,  consistency,  and  system  to  our  judicature,  and  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law.  The  land  titles  of  the  State,  the  most 
important  and  pcrmanentof  the  interests  of  a  great  commonwealth,  have  received  from  his 
hand  their  permanent  protection,  and  this  alone  should  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  the  Bar  and  the  people. 
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t*K  x\s*ii  ^**i.  bi*tX>iv  Judj»i;  Field  became  one  of  its  members,  held 
.>^,  K  uiUvN  <*i  ii^y^UX  M\i\  silver  found  in  the  public  lands,  as  well  as  in 
,K  N*^!'^  i  [»ii\f4io  cili/t»us,  were  the  property  of  the  State  by  virtue  of  her 
>x\v.v»^ui.^  Uv  di'li\t»rtHl  the  opinion  in  which  this  was  reversed,  and 
i;»v'*;»st  \u  which  ho  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  minerals  in  the  soil 
tK.va^iu^  iv>  iho  I  uittnl  St4ites  pass  with  the  soil  by  a  grant  thereof,  and 
ilKvi  ti.  iilwi  iho  !*<»vvivi|Lrnty  of  the  United  States,  nor  of  an  individual  State, 
vMvuvU  u»  iho  ownornhip  of  such  minerals.  Decisions  by  him  compelling 
liu  luUiliuoul  k4  tihligations  by  municipal  coq)orations,  have  attracted  very 
v;viuial  .utouUou»  ami  n*ceivcd  high  commendation  from  leading  jurists  and 
luw    wiUviw.     Tho  ileciHions  of  the  court  oonceming  mortgages  are  mainly 

Jv4vikio  bMohl  was  a]>pointed  by  President  Lincoln  to  be  an  Associate  Jus- 
Hvv'  \a  Iho  S\ipioin(5  C'ourt  of  the  United  States  in  1863,  all  the  Representa- 
uvx-*  ill  VVniMroMs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  uniting  in  urging  the  appointment. 
\\\  \U{\\\vu\  tlopartmcnts  of  the  law^  in  that  court  his  labors  have  been  con- 
.iviiinblo,  whllo  in  all  that  relates  to  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
UUi*  lho,v  have  been  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  in  that  ])eculiar 
vitiMM  of  OHHOH  growing  out  of  the  claim  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  land, 
H«  nUoooMHor  of  a  Mexican  Pueblo.  In  commercial  and  other  questions  he 
hHH  tiikou  hJH  share,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  constitutional  law  the  opinions 
dotivtM'ful  by  him  in  the  well-known  test -oath  cases  in  1867  are  remarkable 
for  iliolr  clearness  and  power,  and  will  undoubtedly  stand  the  tests  of  time 
Hud  roHMon.  His  dissenting  opinions  in  the  confiscation  cases,  in  the  legal- 
(oiiilor  cuHCJH,  and  in  the  famous  New  Orleans  slaughter-house  case,  which 
liivnivod  the  construction  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  also  attest  both 
IiIn  |u(li(;ial  ability  and  his  strong  individuality  of  thought  and  action. 

It)  1H(J6  Judge  Field  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Williams  Col- 
logo.  In  1869  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  Regents  of  that  institution,  which  position  he  now  holds.  In 
1H7JI  JKi  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  California  one  of  a  commission 
to  examine;  the  code  of  laws  of  that  State  adopted  at  a  [)revious  session,  and 
to  piH'pare  amendments  to  the  same  for  legislative  action.  The  commission 
duly  made  a  report,  and  its  principal  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
liOgislature. 

During  our  civil  war  the  Government  found  in  Judge  Field  one  of  its 
most  patriotic  adhorents.  and  most  vigilant  and  active  supporters  and 
defenders.  Both  his  private  and  i)ublic  words  and  acts  contributed  much 
to  secure  the  steady  and  unswerving  loyalty  of  California  in  that  great  crisis. 

Judge  Field  in  his  labors  on  the  Bench  has  eminently  justified  all  the 
favorable  predictions  made  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  is 
especially  distinguished  for  his  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  laws 
relating  to  mines  and  mining  as  well  as  the  complicated  questions  concern- 
ing the  land  claims  of  the  far  West. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY, 


[iOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY  wm  bora  in  Berne,  County  of  Albany,  New 
]  York,  March  14,  1B13,  and  is  a  desccadant  from  a  patriotic  and  mar- 
tial stock.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
ami  his  father  in  that  of  the  last  war  with  England.  His  immediate  family 
emigrated  to  Albany  County  in  17B1,  and  settled  in  the  "Hilderberg 
region."  His  mother  was  a  Gardiner,  whose  parents  belonged  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  Of  eleven  children,  Joseph  P.  waa  the  youngest,  and  spent 
his  early  life  on  his  father's  farm  at  Bcrue.  His  natural  taste  for  books  led 
him  to  make  gooil  use  of  the  limited  library  at  home,  and  that  of  the  town 
kept  in  the  neighborhood,  and  lie  becnmc  familiar  with  much  historical 
reading  and  miaceltaneoua  literature  of  the  day.  With  only  the  means  of  a 
conimon-Bchool  education  of  the  simplest  kind,  he  mastered  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  surveying,  making  the  last  of  practical  utility.  When  sixteen 
yeare  of  age,  he  taught  school,  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals  for  suc- 
ceeding years.  Thus  by  self-culture  and  physical  toil  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  success.  At  eighleen,  the  great  question  of  a  liberal  education 
occupied  his  though's,  and  made  his  round  of  country  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities irksome;  he  therefore  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  the  parish  clergy- 
43 
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man.  Rev.  A.  H.  Myers,  to  receive  him  into  his  family  and  give  him  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  admission  to  coll^pe.  In  1833,  having  completed  his 
private  cour^  of  study,  he  entered  Rutger^s  College,  New  Jereey.  and 
graduated  there  in  1836,  in  the  same  class  with  the  Hon.  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
others,  distinguished  in  their  chosen  professions.  He  taught  the  Academy 
at  Millstone,  New  Jersey,  for  a  time,  when  he  entered  the  office  of  A.  Gif- 
ford,  Esq.,  at  Newark,  in  the  same  State,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  that 
city  in  1839,  and  it  became  his  field  of  successful  practice  for  the  following 
thirty  years.  During  that  period  he  saw  its  population  increase  from  less 
than  twenty  thousand  to  over  a  hundred  thousand. 

In  October,  1844,  Mr.  Bradley  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  distinguished  Chief-Justice  Homblower,  of  New  Jersey. 

Among  his  efforts  on  the  platform  was  an  able  address  on  '*  Progress,*" 
before  the  literary  societies  of  Rutger*s  College,  in  1849.  Before  the  classes 
of  that  institution  he  has  also  delivered  lectures  on  Political  Economy  and 
Constitutional  Law;  and,  in  1857,  he  made  the  annual  address  before  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  on  the  **  Perils  through  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  has  passed  and  which  still  threaten  it."  From  1851  to  1863, 
he  was  Actuary  of  the  largest  life  insurance  company  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  later  was  President  of  another  New  Jersey  company.  Although  not  a 
politician,  he  was  originally  a  Whig  in  his  personal  views,  and  in  1862  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth  District,  which  being  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic, he  was  defeated.  In  1868  he  was  an  Elector  on  the  Grant  and  Colfax 
ticket. 

yii.  Bradley  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  most  important  causes  tried 
in  the  State  and  United  States  Courts  of  that  District.  In  1860  he  argued, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washincrton.  D.  C.  the  celebrated  New  Jersey 
Bridgre  cases :  and  for  a  number  of  years  wa.<  the  princii>al  counsellor  and  a 
Director  of  the  railroad  companies  of  that  Slate,  exerting  his  influence  to 
induce  them  to  abandon  their  monopoly,  which  at  length  was  given  up.  to 
the  relief  of  the  entire  country. 

He  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  Union  during  the  late  Civil  war, 
attending,  in  several  instances,  regiments  to  the  field,  and  making  |\atriotic 
addresses  to  them  on  the  issues  of  the  war.  In  1S65  he  delivered  an  addree^ 
on  the  life  and  chanicter  of  Hon.  William  L.  Dayton;  and  in  TSTO.  the 
Centennial  address  at  Rutger's  College.  In  February  of  that  year,  after  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Grier.  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, who  was  appointed  to  succoe^l  him.  Mr.  Bradley  was  nominated  bj 
General  Grant  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District,  at  that  time  second  to  no  other,  per- 
haps, in  importance,  embracing,  as  it  did.  the  southern  tier  of  States  from 
Georgia  to  Texas.  One  of  his  decisions  excited  much  interest,  involving, 
as  it  did.  the  construction  of  the  Fourteenth  Constitutional  Amendment. 
It  was  rendered  in  the  **  Slaughter  House  "  cases,  and  indudt-d  the  opinion 
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(published  in  Abbott^s  United  States  Reports),  that  a  citizen  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government  whenever  his  rights  were 
invaded  by  the  State  Legislature;  an  opinion  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  five 
Judges  against  four  on  the  fiill  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  legal- 
tender  cases,  he  gave  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
of  Congress,  as  also  did  Justice  Strong,  which  brought  upon  them  6ome 
criticism  intimating  that  they  were  influenced  by  political  motives.  That 
there  was  no  good  foundation  for  this  imputation  we  think  was  the  general 
sentiment  of  those  familiar  with  the  facts. 

In  April,  1873,  Justice  Bradley  had  another  grave  question  before  him, 
growing  out  of  the  ^^  Colfax  Riot,"  in  Louisiana,  and  arising  on  an  indict- 
ment of  parties  who  attacked  and  killed  colored  persons;  these  parties  being 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  intimidate  and  injure  citizens  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  secured  to  them  by  the  First  Constitutional 
Amendment — a  right  sustained  by  his  judicial  opinion,  on  the  ground  that 
to  interfere  with  that  right  was  a  crime  against  the  United  States.  Justice 
Bradley  is  regarded  as  pre-eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
common  law,  and  their  application  to  titles  and  corporations.  His  opinions 
are  distinguished  for  clearness  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  his  culture 
is  wide  and  comprehensive  in  its  range.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1859. 


PVBLIG  MBS  OF  TQ-DAT. 


HON.  WARD  HUNT, 

%ARD  HUNT  comes  of  English  anccslrj-,  but  for  a  century  and  a  hall 
\  liis  branch  of  the  family  has  lived  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Hia 
lier  was  Montgomery  Hunt,  of  Utiea,  New  York,  tor  many  years 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Utica.  Ward  Hunt  was  born  in  Utica,  June  14,  1810; 
and  when  fourteen  years  of  age  lost  his  mother,  a  lady  of  rare  qualities,  both 
of  head  and  of  heart.  He  pursued  an  academic  course  of  study,  and  entered 
Union  College,  graduating  at  that  institution  with  excellent  standing  in  his 
elftsa.  He  then  entered  the  Law-School  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  under 
the  management  of  Judge  Oould.  After  comjileting  the  course  there  h« 
returned  to  Utica  and  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Hiram  Denio,  a  distin- 
guished jurist  on  the  Beneh  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In  1831  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar,  having  just  reached  his  majority.  Soon  after.  Judge 
Denio  took  him  into  partnership,  h  j)osition  which  at  oncp  gave  him  bright 
professional  prospects.  Jlr.  Hunt  was  tm  unoslent anions,  straightforward 
advocate,  and  had  a  marked  command  of  illustrative  anecdotes.  His  first 
vote  at  the  polls  was  ca.it  for  Andrew  Jackson ;  and  in  1888  he  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  Legi.ilature  of  the  State.  Upon  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Fi-emont  for  the  Presidency,  in  1850,  he  joined  the  Republican 
party,  and  cast  his  vote  for  its  candidate.     In  18(15  Hr.  Hunt  was  nominated 
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for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Apjieals,  by  the  Republicans,  and  elected  by  a 
vote  of  over  82,000,  succeeding  Judge  Denio,  bis  partner  in  business,  in 
January,  1866.  In  1868,  upon  the  death  of  Judge  William  B.  Wright,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  elected  to  the  seat  thereby  vacated. 

In  December,  1872,  when  Hon.  Samuel  Nelson  resigned  the  oflSce  of 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Hunt 
was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  took  his  seat  January  7th,  following,  and 
has  taken  part  in  all  the  decisions  of  that  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
nation  since  that  time. 

In  1873,  at  Canandaigua,  New  York,  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  the 
celebrated  case  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  indicted  for  illegal  voting.  In  an 
able  and  elaborate  opinion,  he  declared,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  Miss 
Anthony  was  not  a  legal  voter,  and,  by  reason  of  her  voluntarily  and  know- 
ingly jfiolating  the  law  on  that  point,  was  subject  to  its  penalty.  The 
Judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  found  in  this  proceeding  cause  for  a  new  trial.  They  insisted  that 
in  thus  deciding  the  question  by  court,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
securing  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  had  been  violated.  The  motion 
for  a  new  trial  was  denied  in  an  elaborate  decision,  in  which  numerous 
authorities  were  cited.     Among  other  things.  Judge  Hunt  said : 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  is  a  Constitational 
right.  .  .  .  Yet  in  cases  when  the  facts  are  all  conceded,  or  when  they  are  proved  and 
uncontradicted  by  evidence,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the  courts  to  take  the 
case  from  the  jury,  and  decide  it  as  a  question  of  law.  No  counsel  has  ever  disputed  the 
right  of  the  court  to  do  so.  The  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  a  criminal  case  is  not  more 
distinctly  secured  than  it  is  in  a  civil  case.  In  each  class  of  cases  this  right  exists  only 
in  respect  of  a  disputed  fact.  To  questions  of  fact  the  jury  respond.  Upon  questions  of 
law  the  decision  of  the  court  is  conclusive,  and  the  jury  are  bound  to  receive  the  law  as 
declared  by  the  court.  Such  is  the  established  practice  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil 
cases,  and  this  practice  is  recognized  by  the  highest  authorities. 

The  Credit  Mobilier  suit,  of  national  interest,  based  upon  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March,  1873,  came  before  Judge  Hunt  at  the  Circuit  Court  held 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  September  of  that  year.  Distinguished  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  argued  this  case  on  demurrer  to  the  complaint,  and  the 
Judge  delivered  a  learned  and  exhaustive  opinion,  sustaining  the  demurrer, 
and  clearly  showing  that  the  United  States  could  not  properly  be  a  plaintiff 
in  the  case,  but  that  **  redress  must  be  sought  through  the  corporation, 
unless  they  refuse  to  bring  suit,  in  which  case  the  action  must  be  by  a  share- 
holder in  the  corporation." 

Judge  Hunt's  first  marriage  was  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chief  Justice 
Savage,  of  New  York;  she  died  several  years  since;  his  second,  which 
occurred  in  1853,  was  to  the  daughter  of  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Albany, 
also  deceased.  He  has  a  son  in  the  legal  profession  at  Utica,  and  a  daughter 
married  to  Arthur  B.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  the  same  city. 

Judge  Hunt  is  a  communicant  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
a  man  who,  in  all  his  relations,  public  and  private,  commands  the  highest 
respect  and  confidence. 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOUAT. 


HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  HARUN, 


rlOHN  MARSHALL  HARLAN  weia  born  June  1,  1833,  in  Borle  County, 
\  Kentucky.  lie  was  the  son  of  Hon.  James  Uarlao,  who  was  bom  in 
iiame  county,  Juno  21,  1800,  and  wlio  was  a  membor  of  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Rejirescntativos  from  Keulueky  in  the  Twentj-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  Congresses,  anil  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  inves- 
ti^ted  the  defalcnlion  of  Swortout.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Whig  Convention  of  1848.  and  a  supporter  of  Henry  Clay.  He  was  Attor- 
ney-General of  Kentucky  from  lf49  to  1856;  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Kentucky  Codes  of  Praeiice  in  Civil  and  Criminal  cases.  He  was  unani- 
mously nominated  i>y  t)ie  Whigs  in  18.'i;l  as  their  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Ashland  District,  linl  the  nomination  he  declined.  He  was  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  Kentucky  under  appointment,  by  President  Lin- 
coln in  1862.  He  dteil  Fihniary  3;l,  1863.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
stood  in  the  fn^nt  rank  of  liis  profession,  as  a  lawyer,  having  a  very  large 
and  remunerative  pr-.ietice.  lie  was  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  Union  from 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

John  Marshall   Harlan  p^duiitiil  at  Centre  College,  at  Danville,  Ken- 
tucky, in  1850,  and  shortly  ihereafier  commenced  the  studj  of  law  nnder 
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Chief  Justices  Robertson  and  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  at  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Frankfort,  in  that 
State,  where  his  parents  then  resided.  In  1858  he  was  elected  County 
Judf>;e  of  his  County.  In  1859,  without  solicitation  upon  his  part,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  anti-Democratic  organization  as  the  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  Ashland  District,  and  was  defeated  by  only  sixty-seven  votes,  out  of 
a  total  vote  cast  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand.  In  1860  he  was  the  Bell 
and  Everett  Elector  for  his  District.  In  1801  he  removed  to  Louisville,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Hon.  W.  F.  Bullock  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 
In  1861  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  in  September  of  that  year  raised  the 
lOtU  Kentucky  Volunteer  Infantry,  that  regiment  constituting  a  part  of  the 
original  Division  of  General  George  H.  Thomas.  March  2,  1863,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  father,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Colonel 
commanding  the  Second  Brigade,  Third  Division,  of  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Coq)H,  although  his  name  had  just  been  sent  to  the  Senate  for  the  commis- 
sion of  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  In  his  letter  of  resignation, 
addressed  to  Brigadier-General  Garfield,  Chief  of  Staff,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, he  said : 

The  recent  sndden  death  of  my  father  has  devolved  npon  me  dnties  of  a  private 
nature  which  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  neglect,  and  which  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  do  not  require  that  I  shall  neglect.  Those  duties  relate  to  his  unsettled  business, 
which  demands  my  immediate  personal  attention. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  am  compelled,  at  this  time,  to  return  to  civil  life.  It  was  my 
fixed  purpose  to  remain  in  the  Federal  army  until  it  had  effectually  suppressed  the 
existing  armed  rebellion  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  National  Government  over 
every  part  of  the  nation.  No  ordinary  considerations  could  have  induced  me  to  depart 
from  this  purpose.  Even  the  private  interests  to  which  I  have  alluded  w^ould  be  regarded 
as  nothing,  in  my  estimation,  if  I  felt  that  my  continuance  in,  or  retirement  from,  the 
service,  would  to  any  material  extent  affect  the  great  struggle  through  which  the  country 
is  now  passing. 

If,  therefore,  I  am  permitted  to  retire  from  the  army,  I  beg  the  Commanding  general 
to  feel  assured  that  it  is  from  no  want  of  confidence,  either  in  the  justice  or  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Union  cause.  That  cause  will  always  have  the  earnest  sympathies  of 
my  heart,  for  there  are  no  conditions  upon  which  I  will  consent  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Nor  are  there  any  conditions,  consistent  with  a  Republican  form  of  Government, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  that  Union. 

In  May,  1863,  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  Union  party  of  Kentucky  as  its  candidate  for  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  This  necessitated  his 
return  to  the  capitol  of  the  8tat«,  where  he  remained  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  in  September,  1867.  He,  however,  resumed  his  residence 
in  Louisville  in  1867,  and  there  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1868  he  announced  his  purpose  thereafter  to  sustain  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  its  organization,  and  in  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year  voted  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  In  1871,  against  his  wishes,  he  was  unan- 
imously designated  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Kentucky  as 
their  candidate  for  Governor.     He  finally  accepted  the  nomination,   and 
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mmlo  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  entire  State,  holding  joint  discussions  with 
hiri  opponent.  The  result  was,  he  received  more  than  89, (KM)  votes,  against 
about  04,000,  the  aggregate  vote  received  by  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  the  year  previous.  In  1872  he  was  recommended  by  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Kentucky  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Yice-Presi- 
dent.  In  1875  he  was  again  required  by  his  political  friends  to  stand  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Gk>vemor  of  his  State,  and  received  over  90,000 
votes.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Delegation  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1876.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  to  tender  him  the  position  of  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  but  his  programme  as  to  the  Cabinet  was  changed  after  reaching 
Washington,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was  offered  by  President  Hayes 
any  position  in  the  Diplomatic  service  he  desired.  He  declined  to  enter 
that  branch  of  the  public  service.  In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Commission  appointed  by  President  Hayes.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Congress  in  1877,  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1877. 

Justice  Harlan  was  never  a  member  of  any  leg^lative  body.  The  only 
speeches  upon  public  questions  he  ever  made  were  those  he  delivered  during 
political  campaigns  in  which  he  participated.  As  to  his  votes  in  Presiden- 
tial contests,  they  were  as  follows:  In  1856  he  voted  for  Fillmore  and  Don- 
elson;  in  1860  for  Bell  and  Everett;  in  1864  for  McClellan  and  Pendleton; 
in  1868  for  Grant  and  Colfax;  in  1872  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  in  1876  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler;  and  in  1880  for  Garfield  and  Arthur. 


JU8T10EB  OF  THE  8UPREMB  COURT. 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WOODS, 


%ILLIAM  B.  WOODS  was  born  in  Newark,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
[  August  3,  1624.  Hia  father,  Ezekiel  8.  Woods,  wm  a  native  of 
Mason  County,  Kentucky,  bom  in  1791,  and  descended  from  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Judith  Bum- 
ham,  was  bora  in  Marietta,  Washington  County,  Ohio,  in  the  year  1800. 
She  was  of  puritan  stock,  both  her  father  and  mother  having  been  natives 
of  Massachusetts. 

f  He  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  college  life  at  Wcetcro  Reserve  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  but  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  year  1845.  Immediately 
after  graduating  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Newark,  Ohio,  with  8.  D. 
Eing,  Esq.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  November  4,  1847,  and  soon  after 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  King  in  the  practice  of  law,  which  contin- 
ued until  1801.  He  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  and  re-elected  the  next  year. 

In  October,  1857,  he  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  County  of  Licking,  When  that  body  assembled 
in  January,  1858,  he  was  chosen  its  Speaker,  and  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions for  two  sessions.  In  1839  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  body,  but  the 
party  with  which  he  acted  being  in  the  minority,  he  failed  for  re-election  to 
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the  Chair,  but  received  the  nomination  and  votes  of  his  party  therefor.  He 
serveii  out  his  second  temi  in  the  Legislature,  which  expired  in  April,  1861. 
He  aiivo<*ated  and  voted  for  all  the  measures  proposed  in  the  Legislature 
for  sustaining  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion. In  September,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
*^»ventv -sixth  Kegiment  of  Ohio  Infantry,  of  which  his  brother,  Charles  R, 
\\\hhI!^  then  a  Captain  in  the  regular  army,  was  Colonel,  and  his  brother- 
in  Uw.  Willarti  Warner,  was  Major. 

The  rtn»t  action  in  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woods  took  part  was  the 
Kittle  of  Fort  Donclson,  in  February,  1862.  Between  that  date  and  the 
Autumi)  of  tSU:^  he  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Chickasaw,  Bayou, 
Am)  ArKauMiM  Post,  in  which  last-named  engagement  he  was  wounded ;  in 
aU  the  oiM'rutionH  against  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  siege  of  that  place  until  its 
nM^ivwtler,  .luly  4,  1863,  and  afterwards  in  the  attack  on  and  siege  of  Jack- 
•iN^.  Mi'^i'^'^ipp^-  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colo- 
^,1  h\  the  spring  of  1864  his  command  formed  a  part  of  the  army  with 
^^^^xh  ttentTul  Sherman  marched  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta.  This  ad- 
X'A^^x'^^  \v»M  nn  almost  continuous  skirmish  or  battle.  His  command  was 
vVN^-^jUvd,  after  leaving  Chattanooga  and  before  the  surrender  of  Atlanta,  in 
^l^v  tmttleM  of  Kesaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  battles  of  the 
^^)  Mud  'iHth  of  July  before  Atlanta,  and  the  battle  of  Jonesborougb. 

With  his  command  he  accompanied  General  Sherman  in  his  march 
|>^MU  Athinta  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah  through  South  Carolina  into 
Nv»»th  (Mrolina,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bcntonvillc.  After  the 
vuMvtuhT  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnson's  forces  near  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
Uiu»,  he  accompanied  General  Sherman's  army  to  Washington  City.  In  the 
iiu-tiiitiinc  he  had  been  brevetted  a  Brigadicr-Genenil  ''for  faithful  and  con- 
Mi*  ued  Hcrvicc  and  completeness  as  an  officer  during  the  Atlanta  and  Savan- 
\\\%\\  (Campaign,"  promoted  to  the  full  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  he 
\\\\n  fhially  brevetted  a  Major-Goneral  *'for  gallant  and  meritorious  service 
during  the  war."  After  the  great  review  of  the  army  in  Washington,  in 
Mnv,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  Mobile,  Alabama.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
{\w  Kouthem  country-  that  he  decided  to  make  his  home  there.  Accordingly, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  military  service  he  moved  his  family  to 
Alabama,  and  resided  in  tliat  State  until  October,  1877,  when  he  removed 
t(i  AtlantA,  Georgia. 

In  Febniary,  1867,  he  was  elected  a  Chancellor  of  the  Middle  Chancery 
Division  of  Alabama.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  for  two 
years,  when  he  wjis  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  be  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  comprising  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaba- 
nui,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
December  22,   1869. 

On  December  15,  1880,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Hayes  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  and  on  December  22d  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  on  January  5,  1881,  he  was  sworn  into  office. 
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HON.  STANLEY  MATTHEWS, 

STANLEY  MATTHEWS,  ot  Ohio,  aftpr  avaiUng  himBelf  of  theadTan- 
t  tagea  for  carl;  education  ia  his  neighborhood,  and  completing  his 
academic  Htudies,  chose  the  profcHsion  of  law,  waa  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  calAblishcd  himself  in  practice  at  Cincinnati,  in  that  State.  He 
thereafter  steadily  rose  to  professional  distinction,  and  very  soon  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  lawyers  in  Ohio.  He  became  a 
pioneer  worker  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  and  consequently  a  stanch 
Republican.  At  one  time  he  waa  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Berald,  the  first, 
paper  published  in  that  city  which  was  identified  directly,  and  by  its  fearless 
utterance,  with  the  great  movement  for  the  abolition  of  American  slavery. 
It  cost  something  to  lead  in  Buch  a  reform,  but  Mr.  Matthews  had  the  ele- 
ments of  character  which  qualified  him  fully  for  that  unpopular  leadership. 
In  1861  he  was  ready,  by  personal  sacrifice  in  the  sanguinary  struggle, 
to  realize  the  consummation  of  his  hopes  in  the  deliverance  of  the  slave 
from  his  bondage.  He  was  commis>»ioned  Lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-third 
regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  with  which  he  served  in  West  Virginia,  and 
was  in  tl)e  engagements  at  Rich  Mountain  and  Carnifcx  Ferry.  In  the 
autumn  of  1801  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Infantry,  operating  in   Kentucky  and   Tennessee.     Colonel  Matthews  com- 
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^  v%i«^  Al  IV4»!^>n*s  Ferry  (Stone  River),  at  Murfreesboro',  Chick- 

^ ^  ^^^i  tNH.*^NHit  Mountain.     In  1863  he  resigned  his  commission  and 

s  .,„M.sNi  "li^  siK««^*«  |*rt»ft*s»ion.  He  was  honored  with  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of 
.K  s  •  %••  ^5^  v^  Ni*  Stuto,  but  left  it  for  the  more  congenial  practice  of  law 
s.v-iv  'Uv^\vi  «iml  jurioH.  His  name  was  under  consideration  for  a  place 
•,«  ;hv  ts'wvh  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
V  nu  *  JuMixv  Wnito  was  appointed. 

M)  MtitthowH  took  part  in  the  liberal  movement  of  1872,  but  not  in  any 
>fc«4\  UloMtifviuK  J*""***^^^  ^'^^^  *^®  Democratic  party.  Later  he  was  the  can- 
\U\UU'  oC  tho  Uopublican  party  for  Congress  from  his  District,  and  although 
ihv  IViuiH'fHtic  nominee  was  declared  to  be  elected,  there  was  a  serious 
iutvutlou  to  rontoHt  that  claim  on  the  ground  of  illegal  voting.  He  took  a 
iM>»iuim'nt  imrt  in  the  ^rgument^  before  the  Electoral  Conunission,  and  in 
tho  ouMt*  of  Florida,  laid  out  the  line  of  argument.  There  had  been,  for 
luiinv  voiin*,  a  warm  personal  friendship  existing  between  him  and  the  Pres- 
idout  klt^'t  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Matthews  had  been  the  personal  choice  of  the 
lilt  tor  for  United  States  Senator;  an  honor  at  length  conferred  upon  him  in 
tH77,  wlion  hu  succeeded  Mr.  Sherman  in  the  Senate.  In  the  extra  session 
of  tho  Forty -fifth  Congress,  Dec.  10,  1877,  Senator  Matthews  introduced  a 
fi(*rioH  of  resolutions  and  made  an  able  speech  upon  them,  embodying  the 
uplrlt  of  a  resolution  passed  by  his  State  Legislature  the  preceding  winter, 
whioh  was  as  follows: 

Tlmt  common  honesty  to  the  tax-payers,  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  contract  under 
wli it'll  tho  fcroat  body  of  its  indebtedness  was  assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  true 
(liiiiiioiiil  windom,  each  and  all  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  to  its  rank  as 
Uwrtil  iiioiicy. 

This  resolution  passed  the  Legislature  with  but  three  **nays,"  and  both 
tho  i)reamble  and  resolutions  introduced  by  Senator  Matthews  passed  the 
H<Mmt(^  by  a  handsome  majority.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  Senatorial 
HO r vice  Mr.  Matthews  returned  with  renewed  pleasure  to  his  professional 
i)nicti('(»,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  until  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


^(j<S^f^ 
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HON.  HORACE  GRAY. 


E^HE  roll  of  Supreme  JudgcH  of  the  Uaited  States  hoe  in  the  pact  con- 
.  tamed  the  names  of  the  following  emiuent  citizens  belonging  to  the 
old  Bay  State:  WilliHni  R.  Gushing,  Joseph  Story,  and  Benjamin  R. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Cubhing  was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Cusbing,  one  of  the  Pre- 
siding Judges  at  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  for  the  massacre  at  Boston, 
March  0,  1770.  He  graduated  at  HHrrard  College  in  1761,  became  a  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1772,  and  in  1777  succeeded  hia 
father  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  In  1783  he  was  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  and  six  years  thereafter  Chief  Justice.  President 
Washington  appointed  him  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
BtatcB  in  1789,  and  nominated  him  as  Chief  Justice  in  1796,  to  succeed  Jay; 
but  although  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  refused  to  accept  the  position. 
Judge  Story,  the  independent  statesman  and  learned  jurist,  whose  legal 
and  constitutional  commentaries  gave  hira  a  world-wide  reputation,  served 
from  1813  to  IS46.  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  received  an  appointment  as  Asso- 
ciate Justice  to  succeed  Judge  Woodbviry  in  1851,  and  held  the  position 
for  six  years.  Judge  Curtis  had  the  rare  faculty  with  Daniel  Webat«r 
of  making  the  most  abstruse  cases  us  elear  as  the  sunlight,  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  alembic  of  his  capacious,  and  powerful  brain.  He  waa 
a  lawyer  of  which  any  Bar  might  be  proud.     His  opinion,  backed  up  by 
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Justice  McLean,  against  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  arraigning  the  majority 
of  the  court  for  holding  with  Judge  Taney  that  colored  men  had  no  rights, 
showed  that  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

Horace  Gray  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  24,  1828.  His 
father,  Horace  Gray,  senior,  was  at  one  time  prominent  in  the  iron  manufac- 
ture in  Boston.  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  entered  Harvard  College  when  twelve 
years  of  age,  graduating  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  at  this  period  gave  no  hint  of  his  future  distinction.  He  was  devotedly 
studious  of  natural  history,  and  gave  attention  especially  to  entomology.  Of 
his  class,  which,  according  to  the  standards  of  recent  years,  was  small  in 
numbers,  several  others  have  attained  distinction.  Leaving  college,  Mr. 
Gray  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  He  had  favorable  opportunities  for 
seeing  notable  things  and  men.  Upon  returning  he  studied  the  regular 
course  at  the  Harvard  Law-School  and  afterwards  read  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Sohier  and  John  Lowell,  the  latter  being  now  United  States  Circuit 
Judge.  While  undoubtedly  Republican  in  his  political  sympathies  and 
convictions,  Judge  Gray  has  taken  no  part  in  political  affairs,  apprehending 
that  one  who  allows  his  feelings  to  be  enlisted  in  the  enthusiasms  and 
antipathies  of  party  contests  may  insensibly  relax  in  that  habit  of  impartiality 
which  should  chaiWterize  him  who  exercises  judicial  functions. 

Li  early  manhood  he  attended  as  a  Delegate  the  first  State  Convention 
of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  was  actively  associated  with  Charles  Sumner, 
C.  F.  Adams,  Charles  Allen,  Henry  Wilson,  S.  C.  Phillips,  J.  G.  Palfrey,  and 
others  prominent  in  that  historic  movement.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
February  14,  1851,  and  for  three  years  had  a  considerable  practice,  in- 
cluding several  important  cases.  From  1857  to  1860  he  was  associated  with 
Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  first  official  position 
was  that  of  Reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  he  was  appointed  March  3,  1854.  He  performed  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  preeminent  fidelity  and  ability  until  January  21, 
1861,  when,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Charles  Allen,  afterwards  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts.  Sixteen  vol- 
umes of  the  standard  law -library  size  constitute  **  Gray's  Reports."  August 
24,  1864,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrew  to  be  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  By  the  resignation  or  death  of  other 
judges  he  at  length  became  Senior  Associate,  and  upon  the  decease  of  Chief 
Justice  Chapman  in  1873  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  by  Governor 
Washburn,  this  appointment  dating  September  5,  of  that  year. 

In  December,  1881,  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford.  Judge  Gray  is  known  to  be  preeminent  in  matters 
involving  the  consideration  of  charter  rights  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  what- 
ever concerns  the  origin  and  history  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  general  pro- 
ceedings and  equity.  One  of  the  most  notable  cases  in  which  his  command 
of  the  history  of  law  was  shown  arose  during  the  war  period,  in  which  the 
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cities  of  Boston  and  Lowell  were  the  parties  contesting.  The  decision  of  the 
court  was  prepared  by  him,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed the  principles  on  which  it  rested,  by  references  to  statutes,  concerning 
military  administration,  not  only  of  the  past  of  the  Massachusetts  State  and 
Colony,  but  of  England  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Neither  the 
learned  of  the  Bar  nor  of  the  military  administration  of  the  State  were  pre- 
pared for  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  puzzling  question  involved,  and 
neither  had  surmised  that  ancestral  wisdom  had  so  thoroughly  dealt  with  it. 
The  decision  added  much  to  the  professional  prestige  of  Judge  Gray. 

We  cannot  omit  in  this  connection  extracts  from  the  editorial  com- 
ments of  a  leading  paper  of  our  national  Metropolis,  the  New  York  W<yrld^ 
upon  his  appointment.     Among  other  things  it  remarks : 

But  the  President  hns  not  only  not  degraded  the  standard  of  judicial  appointments 
by  the  selection  of  Judge  Gray.  He  has  elevated  that  standanl,  and  really  rescued  the 
Court  from  a  practice  which  threatened  to  deprive  it  of  public  confidence  and  respect 
which  are  vitally  necessary  to  the  well-being  not  of  the  Court  alone,  but  of  the  country. 
That  such  a  tribunal  should  be  even  suspected  of  keeping  two  sets  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, one  for  members  of  one  political  party  uiid  one  for  meml)er8  of  the  other,  is  an 
intolerable  thing;  and  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact  that  such  a  thing 
has  l>cen  much  more  than  suspected,  if  not  of  the  Court  as  a  court,  at  least  of  some  of  its 
members  sitting  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity.  To  repel  such  a  suspicion,  so  far  as  it  may 
have  actually  attached  to  the  Court,  and  to  avert  it,  so  far  as  the  Court  is  free  from  it,  is 
really  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honorable  tasks  which  any  President  oould  set  himself 
to  accomplish.  By  the  single  act  of  nominating  Judge  Gray  the  President  has  gone  very 
far  towards  accomplishing  this  result.  For  it  is  evident  to  every  intelligent  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  that  no  consideration  except  that  of  fitness  has  been  permitted  to  have 
any  influence  in  the  selection.  Judge  Gray  is  known  to  his  acquaintances,  we  believe, 
as  a  Republican;  but  nobody  has  ever  inquired,  nor  is  anybody  likely  ever  to  inquire, 
what  his  politics  arc,  by  way  of  helping  to  forecast  his  declaration  of  the  law  upon  any 
subject  whatever.  He  is  not  only  a  conspicuously  flt  ninu  for  the  place  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  but  he  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuously  fit  man  just  now  available  for 
it.  We  have  in  New  York  able  and  pure  and  learned  and  industrious  judges;  but  the 
highest  of  our  judges  are  too  young  in  service  to  have  attained  such  a  reputation  as  that 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  We  can  sav  of  some  of  them  that  thev  mav  become 
as  conspicuous  ornaments  to  the  American  Bench  as  Judge  (iray;  we  can  scarcely  say 
this  of  any  one  of  them  now. 

In  society  Justice  Gray  is  very  popular,  dignified  yet  genial  in  manner, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  and  ready  in  repartee.  He  has  never  married,  and 
will  thus  ad(l  another  eligible  name  to  the  list  of  eminent  single  gentlemen 
already  in  public  life  at  the  capital. 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  BELL, 


^X  ia  doubtful  if  any  race  has  done  more  to  fix  the  character  of  our 
jH  institutions,  to  atimulatc  and  direct  real  progress,  and  to  develop  the 
?^  vast  resources  of  the  United  States,  than  that  portion  of  our  earlier  ■ 
wipulation  known  as  the  Bcotch-Iriah,     Of  this  stock  New  Hampshire's  tast 
ch***!!  Governor  is  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  name  of  Bell  occupies  a  proud  i)laco  in  the  history  of  New  Hamp- 
ghire.  No  other  single  family  of  that  State  han  wielded  for  so  long  a  period 
pich  an  influence  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciarj-  dcimrtments  of 
its  State  government,  as  the  descendants  of  the  emigrant,  John  Bell,  who 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Londondery  in  1720,  about  a  year  after  the 
original  settlers  purchased  the  township.  Ilia  son,  John,  born  in  London- 
derry, August  15.  1730,  WHH  u  man  of  considerable  importance,  and  held 
many  responsible  offices.  lie  married  and  had  five  children,  two  of  whom 
filled  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Ho  died  in  1825,  in  tlie 
mnety-fitth  year  of  liis  age.  Of  John's  children,  two  died  young;  the 
third,  Jonathan,  engaged  in  trade  in  Chester,  and  died  in  180B. 

Tlie  fourth  son,  John  (father  of  the  Governor),  was  Iwm  July  SO,  1783, 
and  was  educated  in  Londonderry,  and  coniroenccd  busincs  by  engaging  lu 
the  Canadian  trade.  Later  he  established  business  in  Chester,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  In  183G.     He  took  an  active  interest  in 
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politics,  and  in  1817  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  to 
which  he  was  four  times  re-elected.  "•In  1823  he  was  appointed  High  Sheriff 
of  Rockingham  County.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1828,.  at  a  time  when 
the  contending  political  interests  took  sides  with  the  rival  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  Jackson  and  Adams,  discarding  old  party  ties  and  names. 
Mr.  Bell  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  Adams.  The  struggles  for  supremacy 
between  the  adherents  of  Adams  and  Jackson  were  more  bitter  than  those 
between  the  old  parties,  and  the  factions  were  so  evenly  matched  in  num- 
bers, that  candidates  for  office  had  to  be  selected  with  wise  discrimination. 

The  fifth  son,  Samuel,  was  born  February  9,  1770.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  class  of  1793.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
public  men  of  his  day.  In  1805-G  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, President  of  the  Senate  in  1807-8,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1810  to  1819.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1819,  and  was  three 
times  re-elected  without  organized  opposition.  In  1823  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  which  office  he  held  till  1835.  He  married  and  had 
a  family  of  nine  children.     His  death  occurred  December  23,  1850. 

Charles  Henry  Bell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  the  son  of  John  and 
Persis  (Thom)  Bell,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  was 
born  November  18,  1823,  in  Chester,  Rockingham  County.  After  acquiring 
the  benefits  afforded  by  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the  acad- 
emy at  Pembroke,  where,  and  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  fitted  for 
college,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1844.  After  leaving  college  he 
read  law,  first  under  the  tuition  of  Bell  &  Tuck  in  Exeter,  and  subsequently 
with  his  cousin,  Hon.  Samuel  Dana  Bell,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  the  State,  and  who  for  five  years  held  the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  New 
Hampshire.  On  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  young  Bell  commenced  practice 
in  his  native  town  of  Cheater,  but  the  field  of  labor  was  far  too  small  for 
a  young  man  at  all  ambitious,  and  he  began  to  look  about  him  for  an  open- 
ing. He  selected  Great  Falls,  where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Wells,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  successful  business  man.  The  firm  of  Wells  & 
Bell  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  business,  whicli  was  constantly  increasing,  but 
after  several  years  practice  at  the  Strafford  Bar,  Mr.  Bell  sought  a  more 
inviting  field,  and  removed  to  Exoter. 

Able  lawyers  were  never  scarce  in  Exeter,  and  to  moat  young  men  the 
prospects  of  success  would  have  seemed  discouraging.  As  a  student,  Mr.  Bell 
had  profited  largely  by  association  with  the  best  lawyers  of  the  time.  Ho 
entered  actively  into  practice,  speedily  manifested  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
and  unusual  professional  attainments,  which  at  once  raised  him  to  prom- 
inence. In  1856  he  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  Rockingham  County.  For 
ten  years  he  continued  to  discharge  the  trying  duties  of  this  office  with  an 
industry,  energy,  and  ability  that  won  him  distinction  throughout  the  State. 
Mr.  Bell  retired  from  active  practice  several  years  ago,  but  his  services  are 
in  constant  demand  for  decisions  of  important  causes  under  the  referee  law 

of  that  State. 
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He  first  entered  politics  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Concord  in  1858,  and  in  his  first  tcfm  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  an  honor  that  is  rarely  conferred  on  new  members.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1859,  and  again  in  1860,  in  which  latter 
year  he  was  chosen  Speaker.  He  developed  rare  qualities  as  a  presiding 
ofiicer.  With  an  extended  knowledge  of  parliamentar}-  law,  coupled  with 
his  native  dignity  and  firmness,  he  wielded  the  gavel  with  such  ability  and 
judicial  fairness  as  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Speakers.  In 
1863  and  1864  Mr.  Bell  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter year  ser\'ed  as  President  of  that  body.  In  1872  and  1873  he  was  again 
chosen  to  the  House,  bringing  with  him  a  ripeness  of  experience  in  legis- 
lative duties  that  gave  to  him  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  made  him 
one  of  its  most  influential  members.  Mr.  Bell  was  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  of  1878,  which  nominated  Governor  Prescott,  where 
his  address  did  much  to  harmonize  existing  faction  and  proved  the  key-note 
to  a  successful  campaign.  In  1879  Mr.  Bell  was  appointed  United  States 
Senator,  for  the  special  session  of  that  year,  by  Governor  Prescott,  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Wadleigh,  whose  term  of  ofiice  had  expired.  He  was 
admitted  to  his  seat  April  10th,  after  a  long  debate  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Governor  to  make  the  appointment.  He  well  improved  the 
brief  opportunity,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  session. 

Recognizing  his  ability  and  popularity,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Repub- 
lican delegate,  with  an  imanimity  never  before  equaled,  selected  him  as 
their  candidate  for  governor.  With  any  other  candidate,  defeat  seemed 
imminent.  Their  opponents  were  preparing  for  an  aggjessive  campaign 
with  a  most  popular  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  their  prosj>ective 
candidate  for  gubernatorial  honors  was  regarded  as  simply  invincible.  The 
wisdom  of  the  choice  soon  l)ecame  apparent.  After  a  canvass  probably 
never  equaled  for  thoroughness  on  both  sides,  Mr.  Bell  was  triumphantly 
elected,  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  ever  polled  for  any  candidate 
of  any  party  at  a  New  Hampshire  State  election.  The  Republicanism  of 
Governor  Bell  is  firm  and  consistent.  He  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  has  won  the  respect  of  his  opponents  by  his  candid  and  fair  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Governor  Bell  in  his  public  and  profes- 
sional character.  Let  us  now  turn  and  view  him  as  he  appears  in  ]>rivate 
life.  In  person  he  is  above  the  medium  size,  inclining  to  stoutness.  In 
conversation  few  men  are  more  agreeable  or  instructive.  Always  a  close 
observer,  fond  of  reading,  and  possessed  <^f  a  retentive  memory,  his  infor- 
mation is  extensive  and  varied,  and  there  are  few  subjects,  either  in  law, 
literature,  history,  or  politics,  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  to  some  extent. 
He  has  devoted  much  time  to  historical  research,  and  has  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  State  from  its  settlement.  During 
the  past  few  years,  ]>articularly,  there  has  been  no  intermission  in  the  assid- 
uity with  which  Governor  Bell  employed  means  for  cultivating  his  literar\- 
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taste.  As  in  speaking,  he  writes  with  a  smoothness,  force,  and  clearness 
that  is  admirable.  He  is  the  author  of  a  **  Memoir  of  John  Wheelwright," 
a  work  that  is  the  only  approach  to  a  complete  biography  of  this  sturdy  old 
Puritan  pioneer  yet  written ;  the  material  being  collected  from  every  known 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  in  this  country  and  England.  He  is 
also  author  of  **The  Wheelwright  Deed  of  1629:  Was  it  Spurious?" 
"Exeter  in  1776,"  **Men  and  Things  of  Exeter,"  and  other  works,  besides 
contributing  largely  to  the  best  current  literature  of  the  State.  He  has  in 
course  of  preparation  the  **  Biographical  History  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of 
New  Hampshire."  This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request,  often  repeated, 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the  State.  It  will  embrace 
sketches  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons,  and  will  be  a  work  of  much 
value  and  no  little  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  Mr.  Bell  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  Exeter 
NewB'Letter,  which  he  retained  till  1875,  about  four  years.  His  editorials 
on  important  events  were  practical  and  full  of  common  sense,  while  politi- 
cal questions  were  treated  with  a  fairness  and  candor  that  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  party  organs. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  chosen  to  fill  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  from 
time  to  time,  always  discharging  the  duties  entrusted  to  him  with  that  faith- 
fulness and  thoroughness  which  characterizes  the  performance  of  all  that 
he  undertakes.  He  has  occupied  the  Grand  Master^s  Chair  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  of  his  State.  At  present  he  is  a  Trustee  of  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. For  the  last  dozen  years  or  more  he  has  been  President  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  The  society,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  owe  its 
success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  tireless  and  well-directed  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernor Bell  in  its  behalf. 

In  1876,  accompanied  by  his  family,  he  visited  Europe,  spending  a  year 
there,  most  of  the  time  on  the  Continent. 

At  the  Commencement  at  Dartmouth  College  in  June,  1881,  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him. 

He  has  been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Sarah  A. ,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Gilman.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph 
Taylor  Gilman,  of  Exeter. 

Governor  BelPs  high  standing  in  the  State  was  not  won  in  a  day.  His 
career  presents  no  events  of  startling  interest,  nor  can  he  look  back  to  any 
period  in  his  life  as  the  beginning  of  his  success,  or  as  its  culminating  point. 
It  is  rather  the  legitimate  result  of  a  life  governed  by  industry,  unimpeached 
integrity,  and  above  all,  commanding  talent.  He  is  a  true  type  of  the  man 
whom  all  intelligent  communities  delight  to  honor.  With  his  native  gen- 
ius, solid  learning,  and  large  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  being  still 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  full  vigor  of  robust  health  and  intellect,  his 
path  undoubtedly  leads  to  higher,  if  not  more  lasting  honors. 
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HON  HOBART  B.  BIGELOW, 

f»OBABT  BALDWIN  BIGELOW,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  waa 
1  elected  to  hia  present  position,  in  the  preaidential  campaign  of  1880. 
'  He  was  bom  iu  North  Haven,  New  Haven  County,  in  that  Stale,  in 
the  year  1834.  His  father,  Levi  L.  Bigelow,  is  a  native  and  resident  of  the 
game  place.  Belinda  (Pierpont)  Bigclow,  his  mother,  is  the  daugliter  of 
John  Pierpont,  a  Connecticut  farmer.  His  jmrents  were  of  families  of  high 
distinction,  who  by  their  energy,  perseverance,  enterprise,  and  noble  man- 
hood, have  well  illustrated  what  American  institutions  and  civilization  can 
accomplish  in  the  development  and  elevation  of  human  character,  when 
personal  activity  is  not  wanting. 

Governor  Bigelow'a  early  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  many  New  Eng- 
land bojB.  His  father  at  one  time  was  a  manufacturer  among  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  but  reverses  overtook  him  when  the  son  was  but  sixteen  years  old  and 
the  future  Governoi'  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources 
for  support.  Like  others  who  have  risen  to  distinction.  Governor  Bigelow'a 
early  education  and  culture  were  mostly  obtained  in  the  country  schools. 
His  mental  endowments  were  severely  disciplined  by  his  many  discourage- 
ments and  trials,  but  through  all  ho  bore  that  part  of  genuine  manhood 
which  triumphs  in  the  end. 
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The  country,  to  a  young  man  aspiring  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and 
fortune,  held  forth  but  little  inducement.  Toimg  Bigelow^s  mind  at  oncQ 
turned  to  the  city  as  most  likely  to  promote  the  ends  he  had  in  view.  He 
applied  to  the  New  Haven  Manufactiuing  Company  for  a  situation  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  machinist,  and  was  accepted.  His  close  application  to  business 
soon  made  him  master  of  his  chosen  occupation.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen 
he  entered  the  establishment  of  Ives  &  Smith,  well  known  founders  and 
machinists  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  taking  the  position  of  journeyman, 
where  he  rose  step  by  step,  until  he  acquired  the  management,  and  finally 
the  ownership  of  that  extensive  factory.  With  his  knowledge  and  practi- 
cal experience  of  the  business  he  had  undertaken,  added  to  his  great  force 
of  character  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Bigelow  soon  found  himself  on  the  road 
leading  to  opulence  and  eminence.  Opportunity  offered,  and  he  made  the 
most  of  it. 

The  civil  war  coming  on  in  1861,  the  demand  for  arms  was  great.  The 
parts  of  the  rifle  muskets  used  by  the  government  were  made  in  different 
places;  all  were  required  to  l>e  of  the  United  States  standard,  and  then 
brought  together,  making  a  complete  gun.  He  made  large  contracts  to 
furnish  several  parts  of  the  rifle  for  the  National  Government,  which  con- 
tracts it  required  some  three  years  to  fill,  and  throughout  the  time  he  gave 
employment  to  about  two  hundred  men.  The  work  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Qovemment,  and  the  contracts  were  performed  within  the  time.    . 

While  engaged  on  Government  work  he  did  not  give  up  his  business  in 
his  General  Machine  Factory;  both  went  on  together  without  interruption. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  found  his  business  so  increasing,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  old  factory  in  the  city  and  remove  to  larger  and  more  conmiodious 
quarters  at  Grapevine  Point,  where  he  is  now  located,  doing  a  large  and 
extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines.  His 
work  is  known  for  its  excellence,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  beyond  the 
seas.  He  stood  ready  at  all  times  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  ma- 
chinery of  every  description,  and  during  the  mining  excitement  was  a  large 
manufacturer  of  Quartz  Crushers,  ceasing  to  make  them  only  when  the  de- 
mand was  supplied.  His  ]>usiness  skill,  forecast,  and  success  as  a  manu- 
facturer, now  became  generally  known,  and  great  drafts  were  made  upon 
his  time  in  matters  outside  his  own  establishment.  He  served  as  a  Director 
of  many  institutions,  amor.g  which  wjis  the  Merchants  National  Bank. 
Mimicipal  honors  of  various  kinds  also  awaited  him.  lie  was  successively 
elected  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  an  Alderman,  and  a  member  of 
tlie  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was  also  chosen,  and  consented  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners.  So  faithful  and  efficient  was  he  in  the 
execution  of  all  these  trusts,  that  his  popularity  became  second  to  none  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption;  and  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  higher  position. 
In  1875  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  in  which 
body  he  served  with  great  distinction,  doing  excellent  work  in  many  of  its 
committees,  especially  that  on  Banks.     In  1878  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
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city  of  New  Haven,  by  a  decisive  vote,  although  he  was  a  Republican  and 
the  city  was  Democratic  by  some  2,500  majority.  On  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary following  his  election  he  omitted  the  usual  Inauguration  Ceremonies  of 
newly  elected  mayors,  and  taking  the  oath  of  oflice,  simply  delivered  a 
short  Inaugural  address  before  both  branches  of  the  City  Government  and 
citizens  there  assembled.  Such  brief  exercises  of  inauguration  have  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usage  ever  since.  His  address  on  that  occasion  abounded 
in  excellent  suggestions.  Among  them  he  called  the  attention  of  the  City 
Government  to  the  pressing  need  of  Western  Rail  connections  with  the 
coal  fields;  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  connection  of  the  New  Haven 
&  Derby  Railroad  with  railroads  farther  west.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
increasing  our  Harbor  facilities  by  deepening  and  widening  the  channel, 
and  building  a  breakwater  at  its  mouth.  He  made  his  suggestions  of  prac- 
tical effect  by  appointing  a  committee  to  visit  Washington,  (he  being  among 
the  number)  to  urge  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  these  objects. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  mission  would  fail  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
but  Mayor  Bigelow  presented  the  subject  with  his  usual  energy  and  force,  to 
influential  oflicials  there,  and  finally  an  appropriation  was  granted.  The 
work  was  begun  under  his  administration,  and  is  now  progressing  to  com- 
pletion. Before  his  full  term  of  oflice  had  expired,  the  fame  of  his  good 
deeds  had  spread  over  the  State,  and  in  the  summer  of  1880  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  State  Convention  for  the  oflice  of  Governor  and  in 
the  succeeding  fall  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  and 
his  political  sagacity  and  foresight  in  that  body  assisted  greatly  in  effecting 
the  nomination  of  General  Garfield,  although  at  the  outset,  and  during 
most  of  the  balloting  he  had  steadily  voted  for  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
for  President. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1857,  Governor  Bigelow  was  married  to  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  late  Philo  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  and  of  the  children  of 
that  union,  two  sons  are  now  living. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Governor  Bigelow  would  not  be  complete  should 
we  fail  to  notice  his  charity  for  all  in  want  or  distress.  No  worthy  person, 
or  object,  fails  to  receive  financial  aid  from  him,  when  satisfied  there  is  no 
deception.  He  has  always  been  liberal  in  his  donations  to  the  chiux^h  of 
his  choice,  and  is  in  every  way  one  of  its  principal  benefactors. 


HON.  LUKE  P.  BLACKBURN, 

GOVERNOR  OF  KKNTCCKT. 

^AUKE  P.  BLACKBURN  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  as  a 
Jjl  Democrat,  August  1,  1879,  by  a  vote  of  125,799  against  81,882  for 
^k    the  Republican,  and  18, 954"  for  the  National  candidates.     His  term  of 

office  began  September  2,  1879,  and  will  expire  Sept.  4,  1883. 


OOVERNOBS. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BLOXHAM, 


4ILLIAM  D.  BLOXHAM,  Govtrnor  of  Floritla.  was  born  in  Leon 
[  CouDfy,  Florida,  July  0,  1836.  His  father.  William  Bloxhain.  was 
LC  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  seclinti  of  Florida,  having  removed 
thither  from  Virginia,  in  1S35.  Hia  mother,  Martha  Williiims,  was  born  in 
Twigga  County,  Georgia,  and  moveil  to  Florida  at  a  very  early  iige. 

Young  Bloxham  was  placed  at  aeounty  school  in  hin  native  county,  until 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  waa  then  sent  to  Virginia,  where  he  sgicnt 
seven  years  at  school  and  college,  HrHt  at  ItapjMliannock  Academy,  then 
under  charge  of  George  G.  Butler,  assisted  by  Wm.  Malionc.  the  prcwnt 
Senator  from  Virginia.  After  leaving  this  academy  he  entered  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  there  graduated  in  the  class  of  I8.10.  Having  studied 
law  in  the  Liiw-Schooi  of  that  venerable  institution,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  his  native  State,  His  health  failing,  he  traveled  in 
Eum))e  for  some  time,  and  upon  his  relurn  abandoned  all  idea  <if  practicing 
his  profession,  for  the  more  active  life  ()f  a  iilaiitcr.  In  November,  18S6, 
he  was  married,  at  Lyncliburg,  Virginia,  to  Jliss  Slary  C,  Davis,  formerly  of  ■ 
that  city,  but  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  n-sident  of  Florida. 

His  natural  taste  and  fondness  for  politics  early  led  him  into  political 
life.     Notwithstanding  his  youth,  he  took  an  active  i)art  in  the  election  of 
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Buchanan,  and  in  1861  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  his  natlTe 
county,  without  opposition.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  Reconstruction 
measures  of  Congress  after  the  war,  and  in  1868  was  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Seymour  and  Blair  ticket.  His  spirited  canvass  and  his  acknowledged 
powers  as  a  public  speaker,  caused  his  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  in  1870,  to  fill  a  vacancy  then  existing  in  the  position  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  Although  the  party  had  suffered  defeat 
(owing  to  many  persons  being  disfranchised  under  the  Reconstruction  Acts), 
and  many  of  its  most  prominent  leaders  thought  it  useless  to  make  a  nom- 
ination, Mr.  Blozham  was  put  forward  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope.  He  at 
once  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  a  vigor  and  determination  that  gave 
life  to  his  party  and  made  a  most  brilliant  canvass  of  the  State.  Although 
the  entire  election  machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  when  the 
returns  came  in  it  was  ascertained,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  that  he  had  carried 
the  State. 

Immediately  the  ^^  Returning  Board, ^*  who  had  to  pass  upon  the  returns 
of  the  various  counties,  rejected  the  vote  of  nine  Democratic  counties,  and 
counted  Mr.  Bloxham  out.  Not  to  be  discouraged  by  such  proceedings,  be 
at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  State.  Although  the  majority 
of  the  members  constituting  that  court  differed  from  him  in  political  senti- 
ment, they  allowed  no  political  prejudice  to  stain  their  judicial  robes,  and 
awarded  him  his  seat.  This  was  the  first  Democratic  triumph  in  that  State 
since  the  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Jack- 
sonville, and  nominated  Mr.  Bloxham  for  Governor,  without  opposition. 
General  Robert  Bullock,  of  Marion,  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  Hon.  C.  W.  Jones  (the  present  United  States  Senator),  and  Hon.  8.  L. 
Niblack  wore  the  Congressional  nominees.  Although  an  able,  active,  and 
enorjjctic  cam})aign  was  made,  owing  to  a  severe  storm  that  swept  the  penin- 
sula of  the  State  the  entire  day,  a  small  vote  was  polled,  and  the  ticket  was 
defeated  by  1,200  majority. 

In  1876  Mr.  Bloxham  ser^'ed  as  a  member  of  the  State  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  actively  participated  in  that  exciting  canvass,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  George  F.  Drew,  for  Governor,  and  turned  the 
State  over  to  the  control  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Bloxham  became 
Secretary  of  State,  under  the  new  administration,  which  position  he  held 
until  June,  1880,  a  |)eriod  of  nearly  four  years,  when  he  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  Governor.  Resigning  his  i>osition  as  Secn^tary  of  State,  he  at 
once  entered  into  a  thorouirh  and  lalK)rious  canvass  of  the  State.  He 
defeated  his  opjwnent  by  over  five  thousand  majority — the  largest  majority 
ever  given  to  a  DemocnUic  candidate  in  the  State.  He  was  inaugurated  in 
the  presence  of  Iwth  Houses  of  the  Lejrislature,  on  January  4,  1881,  and  his 
term  of  office  will  expire  four  years  from  that  date. 

As  an  example  of  Governor  Bloxham*s  style  of  oratory,  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  views  of  *'  the  situation  "  between  North  and  South,  we  give  the 
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following  extract  from  a  Memorial  Address  delivered  in  Tallahassee,  April 
26,  1880,  an  occasion  when  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  were 
decorated : 

Hnd  I  the  power,  I  would  imitate  the  example  of  England  and  France  of  over  a 
century  ago.  When  Quebec  stood  the  last  stronghold  of  the  French,  nnder  the  command 
of  the  brave  Montcalm,  to  England's  dashing  and  impetuous  Wolf  was  aligned  the  duty 
of  storming  that  fortress.  As  the  French  began  to  waver,  the  third  and  fatal  ball  struck 
Wolf,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  rear,  murmuring  forth  the  sweet  lines  of  Gray:  'The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.'  *  They  run!  They  run!  *  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the 
dying  hero.  *Who  run?*  he  faintly  asked.  When  told  'The  French,'  he  uttered  his 
last  words:  'I  die  happy.'  Montcalm,  the  brave  French  commander,  was  also  fatally 
wounded,  and  when  told  that  he  was  dying,  answered,  *■  So  much  the  better.  I  shall  not 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec' 

We  know  not  which  the  more  to  admire.  Posterity  equally  honors  both.  The 
people  of  those  great  nationalities,  differing  in  lineage,  language,  and  interests,  for- 
getting the  past,  except  its  heroism,  reared  a  moniftnent  upon  the  historic  'Plains  of 
Abraham,'  inscribed,  'Wolf  and  Montcalm.'  Why,  then,  cannot  we,  of  the  some  coun- 
try, laying  aside  the  animosities  of  the  past,  rear  a  national  monument  at  Washington, 
to  the  brave  and  heroic  of  both  sections,  in  token  of  a  lasting  reconciliation?  It  would 
ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  true  heroism  of  the  American  character — a  shrine  from 
which  patriotism  from  every  section  could  receive  new  inspirations  of  courage  and 
patriotic  ardor.  For  soon  we  will  have  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  those  departed,  and 
then  there  will  be  a  reconciliation  and  a  lasting  reunion  in  the  '  home  over  there '  where 
there  is  a  land  '  fairer  than  day.' 

'  When  the  last  reveille  awakes  as  all 

And  each  one  rise  from  his  narrow  bed 
To  answer  to  the  last  dread  '  roll  call,' 
Which  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  then  be  read.* 

Mr.  Bloxham  was  always  lil^eral  and  j)rogre88ive  in  his  views.  In  the 
spring  of  1875,  an  editorial  excursion  party  from  Indiana  visited  the  Capital 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bloxham,  in  behalf  of  the  authorities  and  citizens,  gave 
an  address  of  welcome,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  extract : 

We  have  no  harrowing  recollections  of  the  past.  Planting  ourselves  upon  the  broad 
basis  of  Progress,  we  ask  only,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  for  a  union  of  equal  States 
under  the  Constitution.  We  desire  that  the  masses  of  the  Northern  people  should  under- 
stand us.  We  ask  you,  gentlemen  editors,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  secure  that  under- 
standing. Three  years  ago,  when  our  country,  from  Maine  to  Texas,  was  shaken  l)y  a 
great  political  conflict,  what  was  the  position  of  the  South?  Wo  raised  the  name  of  a 
life-long  opponent  as  our  standard-bearer,  and  why?  Not  that  we  loved  Mr.  Greeley, 
great  and  good  as  he  was — our  hearts  leaned  more  fondly  to  Indiana's  distinguished  son, 
your  own  noble  Hendricks — but  we  desired  to  tender  the  olive  branch  to  the  North 
through  our  sternest  opponent  in  days  gone  by,  thinking  that  such  a  channel  would  be 
taken  as  a  token  of  our  desire  for  peace,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tender. 
We  to-day  accept  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country,  piving  full  force  to  all  its 
amendments;  we  extend  freely  equal  rights  to  all  classes,  regardless  of  previous  condi- 
tion; we  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  strangers,  and  a  God-sj)ee(l  to  cvcrj'  settler  who 
de-ires  to  become  a  citizen  of  our  State — whether  they  floe  from  the  despotisms  of  the 
Old  World,  or  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  North — we  welcome  them,  with  open  arms 
and  a  generous  clasp  of  the  hand,  to  the  sunny  glades  of  our  own  Florida,  What  more 
can  you  ask?    What  more  can  you  desire?    You  are  too  noble  to  ask,  we  have  too  mucb 
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self-respect  to  grant,  that  we  should  go  to  the  grave  of  our  Lee  and  his  splendid  followers, 
and  write  traitor  upon  their  foreheads;  palsied  be  the  tongue  that  would  suggest  it.  But 
while  we  kneel  at  his  grave  with  almost  the  reverence  of  idolatry,  we  still  accord  equal 
sentiments  of  patriotic  promptings  to  those  noble  dead  uf  your  own  army,  and  while  we 
give  'tears  and  love  for  the  gray,'  we  also  extend  Move  and  tears  to  the  blue;*  and 
to-day,  should  any  foreign  power  be  so  reckless  as  to  force  upon  us  a  trial  of  arms,  you 
would  find  the  Southern  soldiery  rallying  with  unabated  ardor  around  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  same  devotion  and  valor  displayed  as  when,  years  ago,  the  Northern  and 
Southern  soldiers  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  carried  our  eagles  in  triumph  at 
Buena  Vista  and  Chapultepec,  and  into  the  glittering  halls  of  the  once  noble  Montezumas. 
Let  us  forget  that  we  ever  had  a  civil  war;  let  us  obliterate  it  from  the  tablets  of  our 
memory,  and  remember  only  that  we  are  all  Americans — a  proud  passport  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

Governor  Bloxham  is  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  stiinds  in  the  front 
rank  of  Florida's  statesmen.  No  one  exerts  a  greater  influence  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  no  one  is  more  thoroughly  known  among  the  people  of  the 
State. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  CHURCHILL, 

GOYKBNOB  OF  ABKAMSAS. 

GBJUhOMAS  J.  CHURCHILL  was  elected  Governor  of  Arkansas,  Septem- 
^1   .  ber  6,  1880,  as  a  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  84,185,  against  31,424  for  the 
^k     Republican  candidate.     His  term  of  ofllce  began  January  4,    1881, 
and  will  expire  January  2,  1883. 


HON.  RUFUS  W.  COBB, 

OOVERNOB  OF    ALABAMA. 


jj-^  UFUS  W.  COBB  was  elected  Governor  of  Alabama,  as  a  Democrat, 
^A  August  13,  1880,  by  a  vote  of  134,911  against  42,343  for  the  Green- 
"^  back  candidate.  His  term  of  ofllce  began  November  29,  1880,  and 
will  expire  November  29,  1882. 


GOVERNORS. 


HON.  ALFRED  H.  COLQUITT, 


I  LPRED  HOLT  COLQUITT,  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  bom  in  Walker 
CouDtj,  Georgia,  April  20,  1834.  His  grandfather  was  a  Virginian; 
his  father,  Hon.  Walter  T.  Colquitt,  a  natiTe  of  Georgia,  who  became 
one  of  its  most  Influential  citizens,  represented  the  commonwealth  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His  son  Alfred,  after 
preparing  for  a  classical  course,  entered  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  and 
graduated  there  in  1844.  In  1B4T  ho  joined  the  United  States  army  in 
Mexico,  as  Major,  acting  as  aid  to  General  Taylor.  In  1852,  when  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ho  represented  his  District  in  Congress,  declining 
a  unanimous  nomination  for  re-election,  in  1854.  In  1856,  and  again  in 
1800,  he  was  Delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  and  an 
Elector  on  the  Brecken ridge  ticket. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  he  joined  the  Confederate  forces,  and 
was  made  Captain  in  the  Sixth  Georgia  infantry.  He  rose  in  regular  order 
of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  by  his  gallantry  won  special 
distinction  as  the  "  Hero  of  Olustie."  In  1866  he  was  a  Delegate  to  4he 
Seymour  Convention.  In  1870,  on  the  same  day,  he  was  made  President  of 
both  the  State  Democratic  Convention  and  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  latter  office  for  the  following  six  years.     In  1872 
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he  was  t>clegate  to  the  State  Democratic  Conyention  which  met  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

In  1876  he  was  the  gubernatorial  candidate  of  his  party ,  and  elected  by 
a  majority  of  80,000,  the  largest  ever  received  in  the  State  at  a  similar  elec- 
tion. Two  years  later  he  was  elected  President  of  the  great  International 
Sunday-school  Association,  which  he  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest 
honors  ever  conferred  upon  him.  In  1880,  he  was  re-elected  Governor  of 
the  State.  His  second  term  of  office  has  already  been  distinguished  by  an 
event,  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon  the  pros- 
perity not  only  of  his  own  State  but  of  the  entire  South ;  we  refer  to  the 
Atlanta  Pair,  or  "Cotton  Exposition,"  which  was  formally  opened  at 
Atlanta,  October  4,  1881.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  the 
first  projector  of  that  exhibition,  and  that  city,  at  the  inception  of  the 
enterprise,  contributed  $10,000  towards  its  promotion.  Governor  Colquitt, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Senator  Brown  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment, succeeded  the  latter  in  that  position ;  and  from  that  time  fbrth  exerted 
his  official  as  well  as  his  personal  influence  to  make  the  exposition  what  it 
was — ^in  all  respects  a  grand  success,  reminding  the  visitor  of  the  **  Centen- 
nial" at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  exhibit  was  not  confined  to  the  great 
staple  of  the  South,  cotton,  but  included  many  other  products  of  our  differ- 
ent national  industries;  and  it  brought  together  capitalists  and  inventors 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  Union,  in  great  numbers.  The  effect  of  the 
enterprise  was  harmonizing  and  salutary  upon  the  vast  multitudes  who 
assembled  at  Atlanta  on  the  occasion.  The  address  made  by  Governor  Col- 
quitt, and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  there, 
will  ever  be  a  recollection  grateful  to  them ;  and  the  splendid  results  of  the 
great  achievement  must  be  one  of  the  crowning  features  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

January  22,  1882,  Governor  Colquitt  addressed  an  immense  assembly 
which  filled  to  overflowing  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  it 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Sabbath  evening  temperance  meetings,  arranged 
to  be  held  by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  of  which  the  Hon.  William 
E.  Dodge,  of  New  York,  is  President.  Governor  Colquitt  followed  Gov- 
ernor St.  John,  of  Kansas;  and  we  give  his  excellent  speech  in  full,  not 
only  as  a  happy  illustration  of  the  oratorical  style  of  Governor  Colquitt,  but 
that  our  readers  may  herein  find  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  good  people 
of  the  South,  at  this  comparatively  early  date  after  the  great  struggle  closed 
which  removed  from  them  that  moral  incubus,  slavery,  are  joining,  heart 
and  hand,  in  the  promotion  of  those  great  moral  undertakings  which  their 
sister  States  of  the  North  and  "West  have  prided  themselves  upon,  and  which 
must  ever  characterize  the  civilization  of  a  Christian  people. 

It  was  as  follows : 

I  like  Brookhii ;  but  if  there  is  anything  that  is  going  to  drive  me  out  of  it  and 
keep  me  out  of  it,  it  is  such  treatment  as  this.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  put  my 
Hoot  into  the  Tabernacle  when  it  has  not  been  required  that  I  should  mount  this  platform. 
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and  without  any  note  of  preparation,  be  made  a  spectacle  for  observation  and  a  subject 
of  critici.«m.  I  congratulate  Kansas  and  the  Governor  of  Kansas.  He  has  done  a  great 
work,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  have  achieved  a  great  triumph.  I  think  the  cannon 
ought  to  be  sounded,  and  the  flags  ought  to  be  waved,  and  huzzas  and  acclaims  ought  to 
pend  the  sky  in  token  of  our  xympathy  in  their  grand  victory.  But  Crovemor  St.  John 
(turning  to  him),  do  you  expect  all  these  States  to  do  like  Kansas? 

Governor  St.  John. — Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Colquitt  — Why,  sir,  you  do  not  know  what  sort  of  water  we  have  to  drink 
here.  (Laughter,  during  which  the  speaker  leisurely  drank  from  a  tumbler  of  water.) 
Why,  all  the  water  of  Brooklyn  an<l  a  great  deal  of  the  water  in  New  York  comes  out 
of  reservoirs.  In  Kansas  you  have  it  in  fountains  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  clear 
and  pure  as  a  gem  out  of  the  earth.  You  can  afford  to  do  without  these  sorts  of  things ; 
but  here,  where  we  have  such  polluted  water,  it  is  not  healthy,  you  have  got  to  put 
something  in  it.  Then,  sir,  there  is  another  thing  that  is  not  to  be  expected  of  young 
men  in  Brookl^m,  and  New  York,  and  Georgia.  I  do  not  know  under  what  sort  of  an 
education  and  training  they  have  been  brought  up  out  there  in  Kansas;  but  we  people 
here  do  not  want  our  young  men  to  sacrifice  their  gentlemanly  conduct.  How  arc  the 
young  men  to  show  to  the  world  that  they  are  gentlemen  unless  they  can  come  together 
and  say:  *  Ek)ys,  tip,  tip,  here's  to  you,  here's  to  youl*  (Laughter.)  Why,  sir,  you  are 
going  to  take  away  the  very  foundation  of  all  respectability.  How  are  the  young  men 
going  to  pledge  friendship  they  have  for  each  other  if  they  cannot  stand  at  the  bar  and 
pour  colored  fluids  down  their  throats?  Do  you  think  impure  water  is  going  to  answer? 
Then  there  is  another  thing  we  shall  have  to  kK>k  for  in  these  older  States.  Under  old 
ideas  of  aristocracy  and  respectable  hospitality  is  best  shown  about  the  board.  Why, 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  that  leaders  of  society  nowadays  make  is  to  set  a  respectable 
able.  It  will  not  be  properly  set  unless  they  can  have  half  a  dozen  glasses  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  shapes,  and  colors  on  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  that?  (Laughter.) 
We  have  got  to  set  to  work  to  find  some  substitute,  and  the  substitute  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  impure  waters  that  come  into  these  cities.  We  have  had  a  speech  here 
to-night  showing  the  condition  of  things  in  Kansas.  I  should  like  to  go  there.  I 
feel  assured  that  every  man  here  having  a  son  who  has  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  wants 
to  get  away  from  these  old  places,  and  desires  to  send  him  away,  would  select  for  him 
that  State  where  he  would  be  subject  to  the  fewest  trials  and  temptations.  You  would 
say:  'Go  to  Kansas — (applause) — you  will  be  safe  there.'  You  would  not  be  afraid  of 
this  question  of  emigration  into  your  State,  Governor  St.  John? 

Governor  St.  John. — I  am  not.  • 

Governor  Colquitt. — There  has  never  been  a  boy  raised  in  this  country  who  has  ever 
been  so  debauched  by  liquor,  or  bad  associates,  or  other  evil  influences,  that  he  has  lost 
the  influence  of  home  and  mother — not  one.  And  there  is  not  a  mother  in  this  land, 
who,  in  her  prayers  and  in  her  solicitude  and  anxiety  for  her  boy,  in  selecting  a  home 
abroad,  would  not  put  him  in  a  country  where  he  would  be  safe  from  the  temptations 
that  lead  to  crime  and  drunkenness.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  thnist  forward  on  the  audience.  I  see  a  great  many 
young  men  here,  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  there  are  many  beautiful  homes  represented; 
and  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  say  a  word  that  would  bring  happiness  to  all  of  them. 
It  is  my  observation  that  it  is  the  nirest  thing  on  earth  to  find  a  family  in  which  there 
has  not  been  a  victim  of  drunkenness — to  find  a  family  where  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife 
has  not  had  her  heart  made  to  bleed  over  a  lost  son,  a  lost  father,  or  a  lost  husband  I 
do  not  think  I  am  a  fanatic.  I  am  not  a  propagandist  of  any  particular  species  of 
morals — not  at  all;  but  I  never  call  around  me  my  own  little  family  and  look  into  their 
bright,  undimmed  eyes,  that  I  do  not  ask  myself.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  child 
of  mine,  this  daughter,  this  sweet,  pure  gem?  Will  it  be  dark?  What  is  to  become 
of  her?    It  may  be  that  through  the  arts  and  politeness  and  the  grace  of  some  young 
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man  in  society,  some  fashionable  young  man,  some  young  man  who  thinks  that  it  is  the 
very  highest  evidence  of  his  manhood,  of  his  lN3ing  a  gentleman,  is  that  he  can  drink 
and  talk  saucily  to  a  woman — she  may  be  won  by  some  such  character  as  that.    Can  I 
trace  in  the  future  such  a  life  for  her?    She  who  was  so  near  to  us,  she  who  was  so  ten- 
der, she  who  was  so  delicate,  she  who  nestled  right  in  our  hearts!    Will  care  wrinkle  her 
brow?    I  look  into  my  boy's  face — the  youngest  child  and  the  only  son  of  our  house- 
hold— and  1  say  to  myself,  What  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  this  boy  that  bears  my  name? 
God  forbid  that  he  should  ever  fall  among  men  who  would  lead  him  away  from  the 
principles  we  have  tried  to  implant  in  his  heart.    But  who  can  tell?    I  would  rather 
follow  him  to  the  grave  with  a  broken  heart  this  night  than  to  feel  that  a  life  of  sobrietv 
virtue,  and  usefulness  was  to  be  destroyed  lK«€au>e  of  the  temptations  of  the  dram>shopi 
Uut  whose  boy  is  safe?    Is  yours?    Is  mine?    Is  anybody's?    If  I  could  save  one  young 
roan  from  being  a  drunkard  in  the  future,  I  should  feel  that  it  was  worth  the  under- 
taking.   God  grant  that  under  the  influence  of  the  speech  that  has  been  made  by  Gov- 
ernor St.  John,  ami  by  the  feeble  utterances  of  the  speaker  now  before  you,  some  young 
man  who  may  be  on  the  verj-  verge  questioning  himself  whether  he  shall  totally  abstain 
from  the  use  of  strong  drink,  may  decide  the  question  for  his  own  safety  and  for  the 
happiness  of  father,  mother,  sister,  and  all  the  household.    It  is  true.  Governor  St.  John, 
that  this  is  not  a  question  of  localities.    Raise  the  banner,  sir,  and  you  will  find  just  as 
many  warm,  cordial,  loyal  followers  in  Georgia,  and  in  the  South  generally,  as  you  will 
find  in  the  higher  and  colder  latitudes  of  the  X<»rth.     It  would  he  a  very  pood  thing  in 
this  country  if  there  were  some  issue  that  would  blot  out  the  feelings  and  prejudices  and 
memories  springing  out  of  the  past.    It  would  be  well  if  some  great  question  should 
arise  that  has  no  sort  of  reference  to  Territories  or  States,  but  one  that  concerned  the 
happiness  and  security  of  the  Govenmient  and  of  the  people  from  Illinois  to  California, 
so  that  all  hearts  should  be  united  in  one  purpose — namely,  to  stand  by  virtue,  religion, 
gootl  morals,  temperance,  righteousness.    I  think  we  ought  to  come  together  now.     It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  i«  a  temperance  question,  or  any  other  question; 
I  do  not  stH?  why  we  shinild  l>e  confronting  each  other  ami  quarrelling.     Governor  St. 
John,  suppose  when  we  met  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  host,  you  had  sat  on  one 
«:ide  ami  I  on  the  other,  and  we  had  lot>ked  like  strangers  into  each  other's  face,  you 
thinkinjr,  *Then»  i*  a  ReN*!  tmm  the  SiMith.*  and  I  thinking.  'There  is  a  Y.*mkee  fr»»m 
the  Xorth?*     I  do  not  In^lieve  that  thl<  sort  of  thing  ought  to  exist  under  .iny  circum- 
stances; but  if  they  do  exi^t,  let  u<  lay  hoM  of  some  grand  «iuestit»n  that  will  obliterate 
them.     I  do  not  can*  wlioni  you  make  leader,  or  how  humble  my  petition  is,  I  will  man*h 
under  the  flag  and  touch  the  elN^w  of  mv  friends  on  the  right  and  left,  and  they  will 
never  know  whether  I  have  Ihmmi  a  rel>el  or  not.     I  do  not  l>elieve  there  wa<  ever  a  man 
happy,  or  a  woman  happy,  or  a  family  hai»]'y  tlint  did  not  cherish  and  cultivate  fet»!ings 
of  love  and  kindness.     You  can  hanlly  walk  tlie  >tnH»ts  without  meeting  men,  oi^ener 
women,  uptm  whose  faces  are  impressed  the  evidences  \^i  care  «.»f  some  kind.     IK*  yon 
know  what  will  relieve  them?    It  is  to  think  well  of  other  jks^j'le.  to  do  the  Ivsr  you 
can  for  other  pev^ple.  !•>  K*  iu^t  as  lilvrn!  :!<  ymi  can.  to  give  more  to  than  you  jret  fn>m 
other  j>et"»ple.  to  l>e<toM-  more  Mes-iinsr^  :!::»n  yon  nveive.     If  you  take  these  prooepts  and 
observe  them,  I  ventnn*  to  ^ay  if  ever  I  an)  culcl  ujH«n  to  meet  you  again  and  shouM 
f»sk  vou  vour  exTvricnce,  vou  would  sav:  *  Reinenil>or  what  vou  *aiii:  I  followed  it  and 
touutl  it  to  1h»  true:  I  have  l^etm  a  l»etter  man  frx^n  that  «lay  to  this/     I  do  not  believe 
there  can  l»o  unall«>ved  liai>inne><  m  the  I'r.rsuit  of  r.nvthini:  i' -r  onc-ic'f  nien'^v.     Le:  us 
pursue  it  for  the  <ake  i>f  our  nei^hN^r.  or.r  iViin.l,  nnl  when  I  >:ty  ..;;r  ne:ghl«<ir  and  our 
friend,  I  do  not  mean  a  GtMrtria  man.  l-u:  »'n.-  t'^'Ui  Kau>a«.  and  one  i*r«^ni  New  York,  and 
one  fri'^m  Rn>AIvu.     IV^  cvh»<1  to  a";  i:.>  ihe  ver^-  N^^t  you  can  :o  '.t^ve  them.     If  we 
shou' 1  aV:  do  thi^  we  v  a\A  have  a  verv  V.a:v,'V  time  of  i:  in  th:*.  worM.  don*:  vou  know 
that?    If  someNnly  should  set  to  work  with  a  view  oi  makiui:  somelxviy  else  happy,  and 
Mr.  Jones  shouM  make  Mr.  Smith  happy,  ani  Mr.  Smith  shouM  make  Mr.  Jones  hmppr. 
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and  Mr.  Jones  should  make  Mr.  Brown  happy,  every  one  doing  his  utmost  to  make  others 
happy,  don't  you  believe  we  would  have  a  very  joyous  time  of  it,  and  it  would  be  almost 
heaven  brought  down  to  earth?  Dun't  you  know  it?  Thot»e  are  the  sort  of  feelings  I 
think  we  ought  to  cultivate,  and  if  there  U  no  otlier  way  to  bring  such  a  condition  of 
things  about — if  you  and  I  cannot  come  together  on  some  platfonn,  political  or  moral, 
raise  your  banner,  and  if  you  will  not  come  to  me  I  will  go  to  you.  Bight  here,  with  a 
word  or  two  I  shall  bring  these  very  desfultory  remarks  to  a  clo»e.  This  is  Sunday  night; 
it  is  a  night  for  worship;  it  is  a  night  lor  meditation;  it  is  a  night  for  prayer;  it  is  a  night 
for  the  communion  of  saints;  it  is  a  night  for  the  union  of  hearts.  Whatever  may  be 
the  differences  which  have  created  strife  and  confusion  in  this  world,  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  sure  to  be  a  consolation  to  every  one  of  us.  By  and  by  we  will  be  done  with  this 
earth.  By  and  by  you  will  be  gone  and  I  will  be  gone;  as  our  fathers  have  gone  and  our 
mothers  have  gone,  we  shall  go.  Are  you  ready?  Are  you  ready,  my  friends?  Young 
man,  father,  mother,  maiden,  are  you  ready  for  the  change?  God  forbid  that  in  the 
families  that  are  represented  here  to-night  there  shall  be  a  bn)ken  circle  when  you  c^me 
to  make  up  the  family  in  heaven.  (Jod  forbid  that  the  young  man  upon  whom  rest  the 
hopes  of  the  family  should  go  down  to  a  drunkard's  grave  and  a  drunkard's  doom,  while 
the  rest  are  over  yonder.  Young  niau,  Join  father  and  mother  and  sister  in  this  move- 
ment, not  only  in  resolution,  but  practice  every  grace  and  virtue  which,  flows  from  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  when  we  shall  have  met  on  the  other  side,  there  will 
be  no  quarrels  between  us.  Families  united;  friends  united.  We  who  are  far  away 
down  shall  arise  from  our  Southern  graves,  and  you  from  Groenwomi,  and  others  from 
Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  glorious  to  know  that  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  happy  reunion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  strifes,  the  temptations, 
and  the  partings  of  this  world.  When  I  shall  plant  my  feet  in  the  streets  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  as  I  have  planted  thorn  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  during  the 
last  few  days,  we  will  strike  hands  in  that  happy  place  as  we  have  struck  hands  here  on 
earth,  no  matter  though  you  may  be  from  one  country  and  I  frf>m  another.  Now  to  you, 
my  venerable  friend  (Mr.  Dcxlge),  whose  deeds  are  not  only  known  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn and  the  vicinity,  but  all  over  the  land,  in  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  I  want  to  render 
you  honor,  and  to  return  you  thanks  in  their  name.  Pardon  me  for  having  been  l»etrnyed 
into  saying  so  much  this  evening — so  much  more  than  I  had  any  idea  of  saying.  I  «.|)eak 
from  my  heart,  and,  from  the  very  fullness  of  it,  I  am  sometimes  led  into  saying  tm) 
much.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  question?  Lot  us  resolve  that  we  will  do  :ill  we 
can  do — even  as  women,  as  boys,  as  girls.  Let  us  do  our  very  best  to  save  our  country — 
for  what  makes  this  country?  It  is  not  your  teniplos,  it  is  not  your  grand  cities,  it  is  not 
your  grand  harbors,  it  is  not  your  mighty  commerco,  it  is  not  your  navigable  waters. 
No,  it  is  not  these;  for  Tyre  an«l  Si<lon,  and  empires  an«l  republics  that  have  gone  down, 
have  had  all  these.  What  is  there  to  save  this  country — this  Kepublic  of  ours— but 
virtue,  the  love  of  justice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  an  honorable  an«l  just  life  amon^  tho 
people?  That  is  what  will  save  it.  May  we  not  join  in  a  univor>al  song,  and  then  close 
with  a  word  of  prayer  by  yourself  (Dr.  Talmago),  or  some  one  you  may  indicate,  that 
God's  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  efforts  of  all  good  men  like  the  Govonior  of  Kansn>; 
that  the  success  of  these  efforts  may  be  seen  in  Now  York,  ronnxylvanifi,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Georgia.  Oh,  while  I  njight  send  words  of  ««on- 
gnitulation  to  the  temperance  men  in  the  other  States  and  say,  *  I  rejoice  with  you  ';  if  in 
my  own  State  I  could  know  that  fnnn  the  mountains  to  the  soal)oanl,  from  the  caves  to 
old  Ocean,  there  could  not  be  found  a  sinjrle  dram-shop,  I  should  bo  happy.  Look  out, 
my  friends,  it  may  Im)  that  upon  the  highest  peaks  of  those  moimtains  of  Georgia  you 
will  see  in  the  distance  a  solitary  banner  waving  in  joy  and  triumph  and  exultation  over 
what  has  been  achieved  in  my  State.    My  l>est  wishes  to  all. 

The  following  evening  (Monday,  the  28d),  a  brilliant  reception  was 
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given  by  Mr.  Dodge,  at  his  residence,  to  €k)vemors  Colquitt  and  St.  John, 
and  attended  by  distinguished  divines  and  literary  men.  Governor  Colquitt, 
in  his  stirring  and  patriotic  speech,  said,  with  reference  to  the  cordial  wel- 
come extended  to  him : 

He  liked  that  kind  of  handshaking.  If  there  is  anything  depressing  to  a  man  who 
advances  with  a  warm  heart  and  extends  his  hand  to  another,  it  is  to  have  a  cold,  life- 
less, frog-like  palm  placed  in  his.  What  is  needed  is  to  have  the  soul  of  the  North  meet 
the  soul  of  the  South.  Two  friends  who  have  fallen  out  and  then  have  come  together 
again,  don't  keep  picking  open  the  old  sores,  and  arguing  and  explaining,  no  matter 
where  the  chief  blame  rested;  but  they  strike  hands  nnd  say  'Let  all  the  past  be  for- 
gotten.' In  this,  he  added,  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  South,  and  I  wish  it 
could  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  I 
here  say,  *  Let  us  have  peace.* 

The  remarks  of  his  friend,  ex-Senator  Gordon  of  Georgia,  once  an  able 
Confederate  general,  were  in  the  same  direction,  and  he  was  frequently 
applauded.     lie  said : 

The  expressions  of  these  Governors  regarding  this  matter  of  reconciliation  have 
been  ringing  in  my  ears  ever  since  '  the  stars  and  the  bars  *  went  down.  No  one  went 
into  that  conflict  more  sincerely  or  devotedly  than  I;  but  since  the  question  has  been 
settled  I  have  as  earnestly  desired  and  endeavored  to  bring  all  the  States  together  again. 
I  have  been  called  a  rebel  and  a  Democrat,  but  I  think  I  ought  also  to  l>e  called  a  recon- 
ciler. And  what  difference  does  it  make,  so  long  as  liberty  lives  and  we  all  unite  eflbrt 
to  make  this  nation  the  grandest  on  earth? 

General  Gordon  referred  to  his  remarks  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  invited  to  address  a  Republican  club ;  and  as  he  then  said,  so 
now  he  added,  **My  fellow-countrymen,  let  us  be  brethren  forever." 


oovERHoaa. 


HON.  ALONZO  B.  CORNELL, 


C|  LONZO  B.  CORNELL,  Governor  of  New  York,  was  bom  at  Ithaca, 
71  Tompkins  County,  in  that  State,  January  33,  1833.  His  father,  Ezra 
^t  Cornell,  wM  a  man  of  some  distinction  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1862  and  1863,  and  of 
the  State  Senate  in  18S4-0,  and  in  1806-7,  and  the  originator  and  endower 
of  Cornell  University.  The  father  was  engaged  in  promoting  the  then 
comparativelj'  uncertain  experiments  connected  with  the  utility  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  building  of  telegraph  lines  and  operating  the  same 
Wiccessfully  for  patrons  and  to  the  profit  of  owners,  he  having  interested 
himself  in  the  matter  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  use  in  this  conntiy  in  1844, 
and  from  that  time  forward  continuing  to  make  it  his  principal  care  and 
coDcem  throughout  hia  business  life. 

The  son,  Alonzo  B.,  was  required  to  educate  himself  in  the  practical 
"  working  of  the  wires,"  and  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old  had  acquired  the 
manual  and  principle  of  telegraphy, and  ere  another  year  hadposaed,  his  father's 
influence  had  proved  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  successively  employed 
08  an  operator  in  Troy,  Montreal,  and  Buffalo,  and  in  1848  he  connected 
himself  with  a  telegraph  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  in  time  became 
manager,  and  remained  in  that  position  until  1654.  The  object  of  bis  father 
45 
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in  having  him  employed  in  so  many  different  localities  was  to  thus  secure 
Alonzo^s  general  supervision  of  the  paternal  interests  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing business  of  the  great  undertaking  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  son's  early  education,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  was  confined  to  the  youth- 
ful period  ending  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  during  which  he  attended  the  Acad- 
emy of  his  native  town,  where  he  acquired  but  the  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, it  being  required  by  the  circumstances  of  his  father  that  the  boy 
become  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  day  possible.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  comparatively  meager  education  at  the  schools  was  followed 
by  that  long,  practical,  and  systematic  training  of  the  profession  which  he 
then  entered  upon,  affording  in  itself  a  schooling  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
which  is  perhaps  second  to  none.  There,  and  at  that  early  age,  he  began 
through  his  vocation  to  acquaint  himself  more  or  less  with  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, great  and  small,  as  well  as  with  the  persons  engaged  in  them,  and 
being  then  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  and  determined  to 
make  the  most  and  best  of  his  opportimities,  it  seems  as  if  he  comprehended 
the  full  truth  of  the  maxim  that  **he  who  would  govern  others  must  first 
learn  to  govern  himself,"  and  by  hitherto  acting  on  that  precept  he  is  now 
enabled  to  give  to  the  world  a  practical  illustration  of  its  certainty  in  his 
government  of  the  *'  Empire  State  "  of  a  great  nation. 

In  1855  young  Cornell  became  Manager  of  the  principal  telegraph  ofiUce 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  charge  there  until  1857,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  having  been  absent  therefrom  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  and  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  In  the  meantime 
prosperity  had  attended  many  of  the  enterprises  of  his  father;  the  wealth  of 
the  latter  had  increased  with  his  years,  and  his  circumstances  demanded  that 
the  dutiful  son  who  in  boyhood  had  made  so  many  sacrifices  to  assist  him 
should  return  to  him  in  early  manhood  and  be  made  participant  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  extensive  business  interests  as  well  as  a  companion  to  him  in 
his  declining  years. 

Mr.  Cornell  gave  exclusive  attention  to  his  father's  matters  until  1862, 
when  he  became  proprietor  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  Cayuga  Lake.  From 
18C2  to  1869  he  was  Cashier  and  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Ithaca,  of  which  institution  he  has  been  a  Director  since  its  organization. 
He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Cornell  Library  and  of  the  Cornell  University,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  In  November,  1852,  he 
was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of  George  Covert,  of  Ithaca,  an  accomplished 
and  estimable  lady. 

Mr.  ComelPs  first  political  oflSce  was  that  of  Chairman  of  his  County 
Committee,  which. he  held  from  1859  to  1866.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Committee.  In  1868  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  the  notorious  election  frauds  of  that 
year  defeated  him  and  his  associates.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed 
him  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  In  this  position  he  remained  until 
1872,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the   State  Assembly  from  the 
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Eleventh  IMstiict.  In  1870  he  vtu  offered  the  ABmstant  Treamirership  of 
the  United  States  in  New  York,  but  be  declined  it.  The  some  jear  he  waa 
made  Cb^rmsn  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  In  January,  1678, 
'  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  AsBemblj. 

At  the  conclusion  of  hia  term  of  Beirjce  in  Albany  Mt,  Cornell  agun 
entered  into  businew  relations  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
and  In  1876  he  waa  elected  its  Vice-President.  The  next  year  he  was 
appointed  Naval  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  in  which  poBition  he 
remained  until  July,  1878,  when  he  waa  removed  by  President  Hayes, 
pursuant  to  the  civil  service  order  issued  by  the  latter  in  the  sununer  of 
1877,  in  which  he  made  the  requirement  that  federal  officials  should  not  take 
part  in  political  work  during  their  terms  of  office.  It  seems  that,  although 
this  order  was  general  in  its  terms,  Mr.  Hayes  never  caused  it  to  be  enforced 
against  anybody  but  Mr.  Cornell.  In  the  following  year  the  Republicans  of 
New  York  made  Mr.  Cornell  their  standard-bearer  and  elected  him  to  the 
gubernatorial  chaii'  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  took  his  seat 
January  1,  1880,  and  his  term  will  expire  December  81,  1882. 

Governor  Cornell  has  already  shown  himself  worthy  the  confidence  of 
those  who  have  entrusted  to  him  their  great  interests. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  CRITTENDEN, 

OOTIHMOB    or  KlHODBl. 

kHOMAS  J.  CRITTENDEN.  Governor  of  Missouri,  waa  bom  In  Shelby 
I  County,  Kentucky,  January  2.  1834.  After  receiving  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  he  pursued  an  academic  course  of  Btudj  Rnd  entered 
Center  College,  at  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1855. 
He  then  studied  Ihw  at  f^nkfort,  in  his  native  State,  and  vas  admitt«d  to 
the  Bar.  He  soon  afterwards  went  to  Missouri,  as  he  said  "to  seek  a 
home  and  a  name,"  and  located  at  Warrensburg,  in  that  State,  where 
he  began  a  successful  professional  practice.  His  rapid  rise  in  his  profession 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  only  some  six 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  lie  was  appointed  Attomej-Oeneral  of 
the  State  by  Governor  Willard  P.  Hall,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor,  deceased. 

Subsequently  he  waa  elected  to  the  Fortj-flfth  Congress,  as  a  Democrat, 
by  a  vote  of  16,341  against  14,770  for  the  Republican  candidate.  In  the 
autumn  of  1880  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Missouri  by  a  vole  of  207,670, 
against  153,636  for  the  Republican,  and  38,338  for  the  Greenback  candidates. 
HiB  term  of  office  began  January  10.  1881,  and  expires  January  13,  1885. 
The  life  of  Governor  Crittenden  furnishes  to  aspiring  young  men  an  excellent 
esamplc  of  success  attained  by  dint  of  personal  cfTort  and  by  force  of  ster-  i 
ling  character,  supplemented  by  but  little  assistance  from  influential  frienda, 
in  the  realization  of  a  laudable  ambition. 


aovenjfOBS. 


HON.  SHELBY  M.  CULLOH, 

^HBLBY   M.    CULLOM,  Governor  of  Illinou,  was  bom  in  Wayne 

}  County,  Kentucky,  November  22,  1839,  whence  hu  father  moved  to 
Tazewell  County,  niiooiB,  in  1880. 

Having  been  reared  and  schooled  in  the  latter  State,  he  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  native  IlUnoisan.  Until  he  wu  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
worked  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  attending  the  district  schools  in  the 
winter.  When,  by  superior  application  and  ability,  he  became  sufficiently 
advanced,  he  assumed  the  duties  for  a  while  of  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  neighboring  settlement.  Having  by  hard  study  and  careful 
preparation  as  a  teacher  qualified  himself  to  enter  college,  he  completed  bis 
education  at  Mount  Morris  University. 

In  1854  he  went  to  Springfield,  Xllinoia,  and  entered  the  office  of  Stuart 
&  Edwards  as  a  law  student,  iising  many  of  the  same  books  used  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  when  a  student  in  the  office  of  Major  Stuart,  nearly  twenty 
years  prei-ioua.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  18SC,  and  was  shortly  after- 
ward elected  City  Attorney  of  the  city  of  Springfield. 

In  185ft  Ittr.  Cullom  supported  Millard  IHIlmore  for  President,  and  was 
an  active  speaker  in  the  campaign,  receiving  the  nomination  of  the  Amer- 
ican party  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  being  supported  by  the  yet  newly 
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organized  Republican  party  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
re-elected  a  Representative  in  1860,  and  made  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed,  by  Presidei^  Lincoln,  on  a  commission  with  Gov- 
ernor Boutwell  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  to  examine  into  the  accounts  of  Quar- 
termasters and  Commissaries,  and  to  pass  on  claims  allowed  by  them,  which 
duty  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  €k>vernment  and  creditably  to 
himself. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicims  of  the  Eighth  District  to 
•  represent  them  in  Congress,  and  was  re-elected  for  two  succeeding  terms. 
During  his  service  in  Congress  he  was  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  and  as  such,  reported  a  bill,  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  which 
became  a  law.  He  also  secured  the  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  the 
United  States  Building  in  Springfield,  at  a  cost  of  (820,000. 

In  1872  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  a  second  time.  He  was  also  elected  again  in  1874.  In  1876 
he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor,  and  was  triumphantly 
elected,  leading  the  President  and  every  candidate  upon  the  State  ticket. 
After  serving  four  years,  he  was  re-elected  Ck)vemor  in  1880,  having  the 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  man  ever  elected  to  a  second  term  to 
that  office  in  the  State  of  Dlinois.    • 

In  his  office  and  in  his  home,  in  all  his  relations  to  the  public  and  in 
his  private  life,  he  is  always  the  same  courteous  and  affable  gentleman.  His 
private  life  is  of  the  purest,  and  in  his  home  he  is  a  model  of  the  domestic 
virtues,  being  a  beloved  husband  and  father.  His  public  life  has  been  pure 
and  upright,  without  blot,  stain,  or  suspicion.  His  honesty  and  integrity, 
as  an  official,  has  been  ever  noted,  and  he  stands  proudly  before  the  world 
with  character  untarnished  and  unimpeachable.  His  habits  are  simple,  and 
he  is  devoid  of  tinsel  style  or  pretence ;  and  although  his  family  have  always 
been  leaders  in  the  best  society,  the  tone  of  all  the  receptions  and  public 
observances  at  the  Executive  Mansion  has  been  marked  by  their  Republican 
simplicity. 

Governor  Cullom  has  been  twice  married ;  first  to  Hannah  M.  Fisher, 
on  Dec.  12,  1855,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Ella  and  Carrie,  who 
are  unmarried,  and  who  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
by  their  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  are  deservedly  leaders  in  the  local 
society.  His  first  wife  having  died,  he  was  married  to  her  sister.  Miss  Julia 
Fisher,  May  5,  1863,  who  is  now  the  accomplished  and  elegant  mistress  of 
the  Executive  Mansion. 


OOVBRKOnS. 


HON.  ROSWELL  FARNHAM, 


$OBWELL  FABNHAM,  GoviTnor  of  Vermont,  waa  bom  in  BoBton, 
Mnss.,  July  23,  1B27,  being  of  tlie  eighth  generation  in  descent  from 
Ralph  Farnham,  who  came  from  England  and  aettlcd  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1045.  When  ho  was  quite  young,  hia  parents  removed  to  Haverhill, 
UaHs..  where  they  resided  until  1839.  The  neit  year  the  family  removed  to 
Bradford,  Vermont,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  since  resided,  with 
the  exception  of  a  comparatively  short  i>eriod.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Bradford  Academy,  working  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  meantime. 
Being  unable  to  enter  iiiMin  a  collegiate  course  when  fitted  to  do  so,  for 
want  nf  money,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  academy  until  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  junior  class  at  thn  University  of  Vermont  in  1847, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1849.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1852. 

Immediately  after  graduating  he  commenced  teaching,  as  Principal  of 
the  Acailemy  at  Dunham,  Province  of  Quebec,  where  he  remained  some 
more  than  a  year;  he  then  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Franklin,  Ver- 
mont, during  the  next  three  years,  and  closed  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 
Bradford  Academy,  in  Vermont,  whose  Principal  he  had  been  for  two  years. 
He  studied  law  with  Robert  McKinley  Ormsby,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  and  was 
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admitted  to  tho  Orange  County,  Vermont,  Bar  in  January,  1857.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Bradford,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  a  large  and  successful  business.  In  1859,  ^60,  and  *61  he  was  elected  by 
the  Republicans  State's  Attorney  for  Orange  County.  He  held  that  office 
when  he  served  his  term  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  D  (Bradfoitl 
Guards)  of  the  1st  regiment  Vermont  Volunteers,  and  resigned  the  office  to 
enter  the  12th  Vermont  regiment  of  Volunteers  in  the  summer  of  1862. 
While  the  Ist  regiment  was  at  New|)ort  News,  Virginia,  Lieutenant  Pam- 
ham  was  ap]X)inted  Provost  Marshal  of  all  the  forces  then  there. 

In  1802,  when  the  12th  regiment  was  called  for,  he  recruited  the  Bradford 
Guards,  then  discharged  from  their  first  term  of  service,  to  the  number  required 
by  goverment,  was  elected  Captain,  was  afterwards  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  held  that  position  during  the  service  of  the 
regiment,  being  in  command  much  of  the  time,  as  the  Colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment was  in  command  of  the  2d  Vermont  Brigade.  After  his  discharge 
from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Colonel  Famham  returned  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Bradford,  and  in  September,  1865,  he  was  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Representative  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  but 
was  defeated. 

In  1808  'and  1809  Colonel  Famham  received  successive  elections  to 
the  State  Senate,  where  he  was  made  Chairman  of  several  important  com- 
mittees. In  1873,  *4,  *5,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  State.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention 
in  1870,  at  Cincinnati,  whicti  nominated  R.  B.  Hayes  for  President,  and 
was  Presidential  Elector  the  same  year.  He  is,  and  has  been  for  several 
years,  one  of  the  elective  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  of 
tlie  State  Agricultural  College.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Vermont  in 
SeptemlHT,  and  was  inaugurateil  October  0,  1880,  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
as  a  Republican,  by  a  vote  of  47,848,  against  21,245  for  Edward  J.  Phelps^ 
IVnuH^rat,  1,578  for  Madison  O.  Heath,  Greenback,  his  majority  being 
2r>,0l2. 

IWsides  Ixnng  a  sound,  )^iainstaking  counsellor,  and  eloquent  advocate 
at  the  liar.  Governor  Famham  has  long  since  become  known  to  his  fellow- 
cit icons  as  an  orator  who  di^es  honor  to  everv  occasion. 

m 

At  the  Reunion  of  Vermont  olficers,  held  at  St.  Johnsbury  Dec.  12. 
1877.  the  addrvss  was  made  by  Colonel  Famham,  and  was  replete  with 
lH»autiful  thoughts  and  eUx^uont  jx'rii^Hls.  worthy  the  best  days  of  Americ&n 
omiory.  In  allusion  to  the  motives  which  had  prompted  his  comrades  to 
s*>  gallantly  engage  in  and  tight  the  Ivittles  of  the  Union,  he  said : 


Whon  n*tu^o*  ani  w^v*  i>fa-**  to  be  warH-Ts  ani  b*o^m*  rrauiffs.  students. 
^^n^^  h',:*lv*ndm*n.  th^y  !,><*  thif  pji:ri«>:ic  iVrrv^r  that  a!s:TTia:e».l  th*ir  yocth  in  a 
nuwv.TV.  An*i  aI^>^w:he^.  un*«rs*  the  rm  ".:::  's*  of  what  wa*  l-*?*:  ^-^  tb*  oIi«i  tirr"?  4r» 
5t:".  in  :h<'  hoart*  ot'  th<»  fHs^:vi».  Le:  t:*  :>.-r.  oh^r'<h  the  w.  rthy  tr3fc.l:t>?efc»  <i  th<*  rasi. 
Le:  v^*  rf  \Vm^'»nt,  iu  ^hat^^^rer  Va::U  . :'  IIiV  they  ire  <ral>i  cp»:o  ro  ««:<&£.  5;^ 
that  thor  aw  vurrxnmxie-.*.  an. I  re;ntVrv>ri  vvntintrallr  '.r  :he  m.::t:-rc*  -.c&x:^  «">».. 
Let  th«n  tifre*.  in  whatskwer  cM:r.e  their  lot  niaj  be  cast,  that  their  ^crth-Tljic*  *»•  ciftsir 
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kome  is  a  mother  country  to  them  in  every  respect.  May  they  be  able  to  look  not  only 
to  the  forest-covered  mountains,  lovely  valleys,  and  sparkling  waters  of  the  dear  old 
State,  but  may  they  see  the  very  heavens  above  her  brilliant  with  the  renown  of  the 
deeds  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  of  the  later  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  years. 

May  the  word  Vermont  call  into  the  mind's  eye  of  every  child  of  her  green  hills,  in 
foreign  lands,  such  a  procession  of  good  and  great  men,  of  devoted  sons  and  pure  daugh- 
ters, identified  and  gleaming  all  over  with  the  glorious  events  of  her  history,  as  shall 
march  before  the  mind's  eye  with  more  of  pomp  and  magnificence  than  any  triumphal 
procession  of  a  Csesar  or  a  Vespasian  ever  showed  in  the  Roman  capital. 

What  was  it  that  stirred  to  deeds  of  highest  daring  and  made  heroes  of  the  young 
husbandman  of  these  hills,  of  the  students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  ofiSces,  of  the 
clerks,  the  apprentices,  and  the  youth  in  all  the  mechanic  arts  in  our  State,  unused  to 
the  sound  of  arms  for  four  score  years,  but  the  traditions  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
of  1776  and  1777? 

What  beardless  boy,  rememl)ering  the  story  of  his  grandfather's  valor  at  Concord, 
or  Lexington,  or  Bennington,  did  not  bum  with  the  glorious  fire  from  off  his  country's 
altar,  and  long  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  Allen  and  Warner,  of  Bennington  and  Ticon- 
deroga?  What  thoughtful  man,  as  he  placed  his  name  upon  the  roll  of  his  country's 
defenders,  did  not  feel  that  he  was  performing  the  highest  duty  that  can  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man? — nay,  feel  something  higher  and  nobler  than  a  sense  of  duty  alone,  actuate  and 
impel  him  to  noble  deeds.  He  felt  that  he  was  of  a  State  that  had  a  history  of  its  own» 
whose  traditions  had  been  his  nursery  tales  in  childhood  and  were  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  whole  countrj-? 

Traditional  survives  written  history,  oftentimes.  Language  is  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted oftener  by  oral  tradition  than  in  written  books.  The  games  of  our  childhood 
have,  some  of  them,  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  unchanged.  Often- 
times a  single  characteristic  of  a  people  is  preserved  in  tradition,  where  written  history 
is  unknown. 

When  the  first  Vermont  regiment,  on  board  the  steamer  Alabama,  entered  Chesa- 
peake Bay  one  morning  in  May,  1861,  a  saucy  gun-boat,  improvised  from  a  steam  tug, 
threw  a  shot  across  the  bows  of  the  steamer,  and  as  our  speed  slackened  a  voice  came 
over  the  waters : 

*  What  troops  are  those? ' 

The  reply  went  back.     *  The  1st  Vermont  regiment.' 

For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  hesitation  and  doubt  on  board  the  tug,  and  a  hur- 
ried consultation  as  the  gun  was  ominously  reloaded.  Suddenly  one  in  authority,  as  if 
anew  idea  had  struck  him,  sprang  upon  the  bulwarks,  and  waving  his  hand,  called  out: 

*Are  you  Green  Mountain  Boys? ' 

*Aye,  aye,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

'All  right,  go  ahead.'  came  cheerily  across  the  waves,  and  the  little  tug  wheeled 
away  from  us,  while  our  ponderous  wheels  again  took  up  their  pulse-like  beat  upon  the 
green  water  as  we  moved  slowly  on  our  way. 

Vermont  troops  were  hardly  recognized  as  loyal  to  the  Union  cause,  but  the  memory 
of  what  Green  Mountain  Boys  had  done  for  liberty  almost  a  century  before,  clung  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  was  the  passport  to  the  friends  of  the  Union. 

And  you,  my  comrades,  well  remember  how  often,  after  this,  diAring  the  long  and 
bloody  strife  that  you  passed  through,  the  challenge  came,  by  day  or  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night:  *  Are  you  Green  Mountain  Boys?'  And  how  often,  too,  as  soon  as  you 
were  recognized,  came  the  approving  admonition,  'All  right — go  ahead.' 

It  was  all  right  when  you  were  there;  and  you  generally  went  ahead. 

In  closing  this  admirable  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  great  sufi^erlngs 
through  which  those  **  Green  Mountain  Boys,''  in  common  with  so  many  of 
their  fellow-countrymen,  had  passed  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  as  follows: 
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Let  the  broad  canvas  contain  all  your  sufferings  and  heroism  npon  the- Peninsula, 
reeking  with  the  poisonous  vapors  of  the  swamjis  of  the  Chickahominy  from  Williams- 
burgh  to  Malvern  Hill.  Put  in  that  first  attempt  at  warfare  at  Big  Bethel;  and  leave 
not  out  the  plains  of  Bull  Bun  and  Manassas  and  what  you  suffered  there.  Paint,  then, 
the  gate  in  the  mountains  at  Harper's  Ferry,  with  every  eminence  bristling  with  cannon 
and  gloomy  with  treachery.  Put  in  bloody  Antietam,  with  its  cornfields  laden  with  the 
harvest  of  the  dead.  The  blood  shed  on  St.  Marye's  Height  at  Fredericksburgh  will  color 
your  picture  with  such  a  crimson  tint  as  will  cast  its  horrible  gleam  far  doTK-n  the  vista 
of  time. 

Tone  down  these  glaring  aspects  with  the  sufferings  and  groans  upon  every  battle 
field.  Put  them  all  in,  and  they  will  cast  such  a  somber  hue  over  the  canvas  that  men 
will  shudder  as  they  look  upon  it  and  declare  it  false.  Picture  that  barren  sand  bank  in 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  Ship  Islond,  and  that  mighty  fleet,  steaming  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  hammering  at  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  breaking  in  upon  the 
Crescent  City.  And  while  there,  paint  the  Red  River,  and  King  Cotton  taking  a  tour 
under  the  escort  of  Uncle  Sam.  On  the  river  bank  plant  Port  Hudson,  thundered  at  for 
forty  days  or  more.  Sprinkle  your  great  composition  all  over  with  the  seventy-two  cav- 
alry fights  of  our  splendid  regiment  of  horsemen.  Light  up  your  picture  with  the  lurid 
fires  of  the  two  hundred  cannon  of  Gettysburgh.  Put  in  one  brilliant  flash  to  mark 
where  the  raw  troops  of  the  Second  brigade  turned  the  tide  of  that  great  day.  Let  the 
victor}'  that  drove  Lee  back  to  the  confederacy  light  up  your  gloomy  picture  somewhat, 
and  paint  then  the  joy  of  the  whole  country  if  joy  and  gladness  are  pigments  on  your 
artist's  pencil.  Put  in  one  bright  spot  at  Funkstown  where  the  skirmish  line  of  the  old 
Brigade  drove  back  three  rebel  lines  of  battle  in  succession.  Spread  over  the  whole  the 
storm  and  snow,  rain  and  hail,  mud  and  discomfort  of  four  Virginia  winters,  and  the 
burning  heat  and  dust  of  as  many  summers.  And  then  dip  your  brush  in  blood  and 
smoke  and  flre  and  carnage  and  make  one  broad  sweep  of  death  and  hell  from  the 
Wilderness,  through  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  down  to  Petersburgh.  Scatter  a 
few  of  your  best  men's  bones  along  the  Weldon  Railroad.  Put  in  toils  and  marches, 
fatigues  and  sweat  and  groans  and  wounds.  Death  lurks  in  every  shadow.  Then  tip 
your  pencil  with  gall  and  wormwood,  and  dejjicture  that  old  tobacco  warehouse,  Libby 
Prison,  and  Belle  Isle,  falsely  named,  and  Salisbury  and  An«lersonville — paint  filth  and 
wretchedness,  the  offspring  of  calculating  cruelty;  paint  gangrene  and  foul  sores,  hollow- 
eyed  hunger  and  starvation,  tears  dried  up  at  the  fountain,  death  gasps  and  utter 
despair.     Paint  only  half  the  truth  or  posterity  wiU  declare  it  a  lie. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  prepare  your  palette  with  colors  as 
brilliant  as  the  noon-day  sun.  Bring  out  in  bold  relief  Charleston  and  Winchester, 
Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  Let  your  canvas  be  alive  with  the  fleeing 
foe.  Heap  up  the  captured  guns  and  camp  equipage,  and  leave  room  for  a  long  file  of 
gray-coated  captives. 

And  finally  catch  upon  your  brush  the  brilliant  and  crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  in  the  verj'  center  of  your  grand  panorama,  high  above  all,  paint  the  final  surrender 
of  the  rebel  hordes  at  Appomattox  court  house  in  such  colors  as  shall  give  a  light  to 
your  whole  canvas.  Put  in  the  hues  of  success  and  victory.  Paint  the  caps  of  the  ex- 
ultant soldiers  in  the  air,  and  in  some  way  give  voice  to  their  loud  hurrahs. 

And,  as  you  finish  your  first  effort  in  the  arts,  inscribe  above  it  in  letters  of  living 
light :  ThU  cKrf  Vermont  for  potterity  ! 

Again,  on  "Decoration  Day,''  1880,  at  Rutland,  Colonel  Farnham  was 
the  orator  of  the  day ;  and  after  toucliing  and  appropriate  references  to  the 
gallant  dead  in  whose  honor  the  day  had  been  consecrated,  he  spoke  of  the 
homes  and  firesides  for  which  they,  and  they  who  had  survived  them  in 
battle,  had  fought;  giving  the  following  beautiful  description  of  life  in  the 
State  of  his  adoption : 
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The  homes  of  Vermont  are  every  way  calculated  to  foster  love  for  this  most  sacred 
•pot.  I  thank  God  that  this  is  a  State  of  small  farms,  and  that  almost  every  farmer  is  a 
house-holder  and  house  owner.  In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  such  a  Vermont  home,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  a  sample  of  thousands  in  the  valley  of  Otter  Creek,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  capacious  farm  house,  not  new  nor  yet  old,  fronts  to  the 
rising  sun.  In  the  distant  east  the  line  of  the  horizon  is  made  quaint  and  attractive  by 
the  mountain  peaks  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the  center  of  the  distant  view  is  Moosilauke, 
seamed  by  the  avalanche,  beautiful  in  outline,  crowned  with  snow  eight  months  in  the 
year  and  loftier  than  any  mountain  summit  in  Vennont.  In  winter  time  the  setting  sun 
covers  this  grand  mountain  with  a  roseate  hue  that  calls  to  the  imagination  the  ideal 
peaks  of  fairy  land.  In  summer,  for  many  weeks  the  rising  sun  first  gleams  above  the 
crest  of  Moosilauke,  unless  its  hoary  head  is  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  clouds.  Farther 
towards  the  north  and  at  a  greater  distance  away  towers  Mt.  Lafayette  and  other  of  the 
Franconia  range,  while  towards  the  south  Mt.  Cuba  and  Ascutney  show  themselves. 

Nearer  at  hand  this  home  looks  down  upon  the  broad  meadows  that  skirt  the  Con- 
necticut. No  eye  ever  beheld  a  richer  green,  nor  kine  ever  fed  upon  sweeter  herbage  than 
that  through  which  this  lovely  river,  in  this  month  of  May,  flows  toward  the  ocean. 
This  meadow,  like  hundreds  upon  the  same  river,  extends  from  the  table-land  or  plateau 
upon  which  the  mansion  stands,  a  mile  away  to  the  river  banks.  And  by  the  bountiful 
river,  in  its  annual  inundation,  much  of  this  meadow  is  overflowed  nnd  thus  enriched 
without  the  help  of  man.  The  portions  of  this  valuable  alluvial  soil,  not  subject  to  an- 
nual overflow,  are  as  rich  and  easily  tilled  as  the  praries  of  the  West  or  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  house  stands  a  little  away  from  the  roadside,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  three 
generations  that  so  long  and  so  often  find  a  home  there.  In  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
beyond  and  to  the  west  of  the  spacious  table  land,  rises  the  range  of  hills  that  border 
the  valley  of  the  river,  and  which  afford  the  pasturage  and  the  wood  and  timber  land  of 
the  farm.  Down  these  same  hills  flow  streams  of  pure  cold  water,  foaming  and  rippling 
in  the  shadow  of  the  forests,  thus  furnishing  ample  means  for  the  flocks  and  herds  to 
quench  their  thirst,  while  from  the  sides  of  the  declivity  burst  forth  living  fountains 
of  pure  water,  that  by  artificial  conduits  finds  its  way  to  the  homestead.  Almost 
within  the  same  enclosure  are  found  the  rich  bottom  land  or  intervale,  the  lighter 
plain  land  and  the  pasture  and  wood  land,  ample  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  com- 
plete farm. 

Within  the  mansion  abundance  crowns  the  board.  Every  product  of  field  and 
dairy,  of  garden  and  mountain  stream,  that  can  give  strength  to  muscle  or  vigor  to 
brain,  is  afforded  with  apparent  lavishness,  yet  with  such  economy  as  bespeaks  the  thrift 
of  the  New  England  matron.  Friends  ever  find  here  a  warm  welcome  and  none  are 
turned  away  empty.  The  old  fashions  of  hard  work,  early  rising,  temperate  habits, 
honesty  of  dealing,  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  reading  the  Bible,  faith  in  God,  and  love  of 
home  and  the  family  are  still  remembered  and  practiced  in  this  household.  Every  hand 
is  busy  and  every  brain  is  active.  Even  the  amusements  of  the  children  and  youth  are 
the  mimic  labors  of  their  elders.  From  such  a  household  go  forth  men  of  sterling  quali- 
ties, of  steadfast  patriotism  and  ample  powers  to  rule  the  nation.  From  the  same  nur- 
ture go  forth  women,  robust  in  health,  beautiful  in  feature  and  in  expression,  cultivated 
by  happy  surroundings  to  a  life-lalwr  in  the  family,  in  the  school,  or  possibly  in  some  of 
the  public  walks  of  life,  that  is  known  and  felt  by  the  world.  In  this  home  labor 
is  intelligent,  books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  claim  the  attention  of  all  and  fill  every 
spare  moment. 

Such  are  among  the  true  homes  of  the  land,  the  nurseries  of  all  the  virtues,  of  true 
love  of  country,  of  all  those  qualities  that  have  made  New  England  the  intellectual  head 
and  moral  heart  of  the  Union. 

Gov.   Famham  was  married    December  25,  1849,   to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  eldest  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Vt. 
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HON.  CHARLES  FOSTER, 

jkHARLES  FOSTER,  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  bom  April  13.  1828.  in 
.  Seneca  County.  Ohio,  and  nfter  obtaining  an  educafion  at  the  Com- 
a  Scliools  and  the  Academy  at  Norwalk,  in  that  State,  he  entered 
the  mercantile  and  banking  business  in  which  his  father  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Foster's  first  appearance  in  the  jjolitical  field  was  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Ohio  Legislature.  At  thi.!!  time  ho  was  unsuccessful ;  but  later,  a  greater 
honor  was  secured  to  him  in  his  election  to  (lie  Forty-second  Congress,  in 
which  and  succeeding  Congresses  he  served  four  terms  with  great  ability 
and  acceptance. 

In  1878  he  was  prevented  of  a  re-election  through  the  re-districting  of 
the  State  by  the  Democratic  party. 

Ohio  underwent  a  political  revolution  in  October,  1879,  by  which  not 
only  the  Republican  State  ticket,  with  Mr.  Foster  at  its  head,  was  elected 
by  more  than  25,000  majority,  but  the  Lcf^slature,  too,  was  changed  from 
Democratic  to  Republican.  It  was  alle^jed  that  the  gain  in  party  supremacy 
WOH  great  to  Ohio,  as  the  party  in  power  at  that  time  had  become,  as  a  whole 
unfit  to  lead,  by  reason  of  its  many  unscrupulous  adherents.  Mr.  Foster 
was  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  Jan.  12,  1880,  for  the  term  of  two 
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years.  At  the  Republican  Convention,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  28,  1880, 
he  was  chosen  with  Gen.  Garfield  and  others  as  one  of  the  Electors-at-large, 
to  represent  the  State  as  Delegate  in  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

The  Legislature,  previous  to  his  election,  had  passed  a  law  for  re-organ- 
izing the  several  State  benevolent,  reformatory,  and  charitable  institutions, 
so.  that  a  Democratic  Governor  could  appoint  new  trustees.  Gtovemor  Fos- 
ter showed  great  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  names  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  in  avoiding  another  speedy  reorganization  for  political 
purposes  by  giving  the  two  Democratic  members  of  every  board  long  terms 
of  office.  In  brief,  Governor  Foster  has  performed  all  his  gubernatorial 
duties  to  the  honor  of  himself  and  the  State,  and  to  the  eminent  satisfac- 
tion of  the  party  electing  him. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  GEAR, 


eOTBBXOR  OF  IOWA. 


^|OHN  B.  GEAR  was  elected  Governor  of  Iowa,  as  a  Republican,  by  a 
^1  vote  of  157,571  against  85,056  for  the  Democratic,  and  45,540  for  the 
4r     Greenback  candidates.     His  term  of  office  began  January  14,  1880, 
and  will  expire  January  11,  1882. 


PUBLIC  MBK  OF  TO-DA  T. 


HOh    JOII.Nvlh  h"ii(i'[) 


r|0HN80N  HAGOOD,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  waa  born  February 
"1,  1839,  in  Barnwell  County,  in  that  State. 

The  Hagoods  are  of  English  extraction,  and  settled  ori^oallj  in 
Virginin.  Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  war  they  removed  to  Ninety-six  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Johnson  Hagood,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  whom  he  was  named,  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Charleston,  settled  in  Barnwell  County,  and  his  son, 
Dr.  James  O.  Hagood,  was,  [irevious  to  the  Civil  war,  n  succesGful  planter. 
He  practiced  his  profession  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  by  his  uniform 
success  and  sound  judgment  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  targe  and 
intelligent  community  in  which  he  resided.  Johnson  Hagood's  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  Citadel,  the  State  Military  Academy  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  graduated  in  November,  1847,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
class.  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev.  S.  B.  Jones,  D.D.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; Edgar  Herriott,  now  a  well-known  engineer  in  Louisiana;  Colonel 
Lithgoe,  who  was  killed  during  the  war,  and  others.  After  graduation  he 
studied  law  under  Hon.  Edmund  Bellinger,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  his 
day,  and  in  1850  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,     In  1851  he  was  appointed  bj 
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Governor  John  H.  Means  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  one  portion 
of  his  duties  consisting  of  drilling  the  militia  at  its  various  encampments 
scattered  over  the  State.  In  December,  1851,  lie  was  elected  by  the  State 
Legislature  Commissioner  in  Equity  for  Barnwell  District,  a  lucrative  and 
important  office,  which  he  held  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1861, 
when  he  resigned  to  join  the  army. 

So  little  idea  was  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  coming 
struggle,  that  on  tendering  his  resignation  he  was  urged  to  hold  it,  on  the 
plea  that  in  a  month  or  two  all  would  be  over  and  he  would  return  from 
his  military  duties.  During  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  war,  he  was  engaged 
in  cultivating  his  plantation  in  his  native  county,  and,  w^hen  the  State 
seceded,  was  Brigadier-General  of  Militia.  He  was  at  once  elected  Colonel 
of  the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  and  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter  under  General  Beauregard,  in  April,  1861.  He  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Confederate  army,  still  retaining  his  rank  as  Colonel. 
Being  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  he  was  present  at  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  First  Manassas,  as  a  volunteer  private  in  Kershaw's 
regiment.  Returning  to  South  Carolina,  his  regiment  was  engaged  in 
the  operations  around  Charleston  and  at  the  battle  of  Secessionville,  in 
June,  1862.  Immediately  after  that  battle  he  was  promoted  by  President 
Davis  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  serving  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  until  May,  1864,  and  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton during  General  Gilmore's  siege  of  that  city,  and  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Wagner,  and  in  the  operations  on  James  Island.  In  May,  1864,  he 
was,  with  liis  command,  withdrawn  from  Charleston,  and  ordered  to  Peters- 
burg, Virginia,  where  he  arrived  May  7th,  and,  at  Walthall  Junction,  a  few 
miles  beyond,  met  the  advanced  forces  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  consisting 
of  five  brigades.  With  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  supported  by  eleven 
hundred  men  of  Johnson's  Tennessee  brigade,  he  repulsed  them  in  the  open 
field,  many  of  his  most  gallant  field  and  staff  officers  being  killed  and 
wounded.  This  gave  time  for  the  concentration  of  troops  from  the  south- 
ward for  the  defence  of  Petersburg  against  Butler's  advance.  The  ladies  of 
Petersburg,  in  recognition  of  the  gallantry  of  the  fifteen  hundred  men  en- 
gaged, met  and  resolved  to  present  a  fiag  to  the  brigade. 

He  served  under  General  Beauregard  at  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  in 
Hoke's  division  at  Drury's  Bluff  against  Butler,  and  in  the  operations  in  the 
Bermuda  Hundreds. 

During  the  latter  period  he  was  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  a  battery 
at  Howlett's  House  on  the  James  river,  which,  sweeping  Butler's  transports 
in  the  bend  of  the  river,  caused  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
famous  Dutch-Gap  canal,  to  escape,  in  his  further  advance  up  the  river,  the 
fire  of  this  battery.  The  first  pieces  with  which  the  battery  were  mounted 
were  two  twenty-pound  Parrotts,  captured  by  Hagood's  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Drury's  Bluff,  a  few  days  before,  which  were  manned  by  a  detachment  from 
Palmer's  company  of  the  Twenty-seventh  South  Carolina  regiment. 
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After  General  Beauregard  had  succeeded  in  shutting  up  Butler  ia 
the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundred,  Hagood^s  brigade,  with  the  division  to 
which  it  was  attached,  was  ordered  to  join  General  Lee.  It  reached  him  at 
Cold  Harbor,  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  June,  1864,  in  which  it  was  actively 
engaged.  At  the  siege  of  Petersburg  which  ensued,  this  brigade  served  in 
the  trenches  at  one  time  sixty-seven  days  without  relief,  and  in  that  period 
was,  by  casualties  and  disease,  reduc^ed  from  twenty-three  hundred  men  to 
seven  hundred  present  for  duty. 

At  one  time  the  next  officer  in  rank  to  the  Brigadier  present  was  a  Cap- 
tain, and  four  of  the  five  regiments  were  commanded  by  Lieutenants. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  troops 
in  North  Carolina,  and  was  engaged  in  the  operations  around  Wilmington, 
and  afterwards  in  General  Hokc^s  division  at  the  battles  of  Kinston  and 
Bentonsville ;  at  the  latter  General  J.  E.  Johnston  having  18,000  men  only, 
while  General  Sherman's  column  numbered  35,000,  which,  on  the  second 
day,  was  increased  to  70,000;  and  the  necessity  of  parting  with  so  large  a 
number  of  veteran  troops  (7,500  infantry,  of  which  Hagood's  brigade  formed 
a  part,  and  Hampton's  cavalry)  at  this  juncture  was  tlie  ultimate  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  Petersburg  by  General  Lee. 

Retiring  before  overwhelming  niunbers,  his  command  surrendered  with 
General  Johnston,  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  General  Hagood's  brig- 
ade entered  the  war  4,500  strong,  and  at  its  conclusion  only  499  veterans 
remained,  including  himself  and  his  staff,  of  that  gallant  band.  At  the 
termination  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  the  active  supervision  of  his  planta- 
tion, and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivation 
and  to  stock-raising,  in  which  he  has  been  remarkably  successful.  In  1871, 
the  burden  of  taxation  under  the  profligate  and  iniquitous  post-bellum  rule 
having  become  well  nigh  intolerable,  he  became  a  delegate  to  the  State  Tax- 
payers Convention  held  at  Columbia,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
responsible  men  in  the  State.  The  convention  was  called  to  consider  the 
enormous  and  increasing  State  debt,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  actual 
amount,  and  what  portion  of  it  had  been  legally  contracted. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1874,  General  Hagood  was  appointed  one  of  a 
committee  of  five,  of  which  Mr.  C.  R.  Miles  was  Chairman,  to  investigate 
the  condition  and  administration  of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  who,  while  laboring  under  great  difficulties  from  inability 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  or  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
and  from  the  rcfusal  of  the  then  Receiver  to  furnish  any  information  what- 
ever, reported  that  the  funds  of  the  bank  had  been  loaned  to  favored  indi- 
viduals on  totally  inadequate  security;  that  repeated  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  Receivership,  for  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  enable 
each  successive  one  to  receive  the  commission;  and  the  borrowers  of  the 
currency  assets  of  the  bank  had  been  allowed  to  repay  their  loans  in  the 
greatly  depreciated  bills  of  the  bank,  at  par. 

In  1876  General  Hagood  was  nominated,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  for 
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Comptroller-General,  and  by  his  patieDt,  prudent,  and  courageous  course 
during  the  exciting  campaign  that  followed,  contributed  largely  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  law  and  order  and  the  downfall  of  the  corrupt  rule  in  the 
**  Palmetto  State.'*  His  management  as  County  Chairman  of  the  campaign 
in  Barnwell  was  perfect  in  its  organization,  and  such  as  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  all  moderate  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats.  The  colored  voters 
flocked  in  large  numbers  to  the  Democratic  standard  and  joined  the  Dem- 
ocratic Clubs,  and  although  hitherto  there  had  been  a  Republican  majority 
of  1,800,  almost  wholly  colored,  the  county  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
1,100  for  the  Democratic  ticket.  Of  the  negroes,  at  least  a  third  voted  the 
Hampton  ticket,  while  another  third  abstained  from  voting  at  all,  leaving 
only  one-third  who  still  supported  the  existing  government.  Only  seven 
white  men  in  the  county  voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

Wherever  Republican  meetings  were  held,  the  Democratic  leaders 
claimed  and  insisted  on  their  right  to  speak  and  refute  the  charges  made  by 
their  rivals,  and  invited  the  opposite  party  on  every  occasion  to  exercise 
similar  privileges  at  their  own  meetings.  The  ex-Governor  was  again  and 
again  invited  and  urged  to  meet  Governor  Hampton^  so  that  each  might 
have  the  opportunity  to  answer  and,  if  possible,  refute  the  statements  of  his 
opponent. 

Two  thousand  men  in  red  shirts,  the  Democratic  uniform,  escorted 
Governor  Hampton  through  Barnwell  County,  camping  around  him  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  various  points  where  he  stopped  to  speak,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  classes  was  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Ellenton  riots,  General  Hagood  was  placed  by  the 
Republican  Judge,  Wiggin,  in  command  of  the  armed  posse  to  repress  the 
disturbance.  And  during  the  uncertain  and  perilous  time  between  the 
election  in  November,  1876,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Hampton  Govern- 
ment by  President  Hayes,  when  any  moment  might  have  precipitated  a 
collision  between  the  rival  parties.  Governor  Hampton  called  only  two  of 
the  State  officers  to  his  regular  assistance,  General  Hagood  and  Attorney- 
General  Connor;  the  former  acting  both  as  Comptroller  and  Treasurer.  It 
was  largely  througli  his  influence  that  over  a  thousand  of  the  negroes  of  his 
county  at  this  time  united  in  the  voluntary  contribution  by  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  one-tenth  of  the  taxes  they  had  paid  the  previous  year,  to  the 
support  of  Hampton's  Government  before  it  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  President  Hayes.  In  May,  1877,  he  formally  took  possession  of  his  office 
in  the  Capitol,  and  soon  so  thoroughly  organized  and  systematized  his 
department  that  it  became  quite  a  model  of  its  kind.  Everything  had  his 
personal  supervision,  and  he  was  distinguished  especially  for  his  strict  exe- 
cution of  the  law.  The  Comptroller's  office  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  State  offices ;  it  is  the  auditing  office,  and  no  moneys  can  be  paid 
by  the  Treasurer  without  warrants  from  the  Comptroller,  who  is  responsible 
for  their  legality;  he  supervises  the  collection  of  taxes  and  conducts  the 
insurance  business  of  the  State ;  it  also  then  had  the  supervision  of  the  phos- 
46 
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phate  interests  of  the  State,  which  had  become  a  most  imix>rtant  and  lucim- 
tive  source  of  revenue.  The  Comptroller  reported  upon  the  eoudition  of 
the  chartered  companies,  and  A'hether  they  were  working  in  the  IntereRt  of 
the  State.  The  whole  financial  interests  of  the  State  are  administered 
through  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  in  General  Hagood  found  an  officer 
peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  and  acquirements  to  efficiently  conduct  its 
intricate  operations.  He  has  always  tuk(;n  a  great  interest  in  agriculture, 
and  in  April,  1869,  he  was  elected  the  first  President  (since  the  Civil  war) 
of  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society,  holding  that 
office  for  years,  but  has  since  declined  re-election.  He  has  been  unusually 
successful  as  a  planter,  paying  groat  attention  to  the  judicious  use  of  fertil- 
izers, and  his  sound  common  sense  and  systematic  management  have  enabled 
him  to  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  freed  labor.  Few  planters  are  as 
familiar  as  General  Hagoo<l  with  the  details  of  plantation  work,  and  his 
close  personal  attention  to  and  thorough  suiMjrvision  of  every  detail,  enable 
him  to  secure  the  most  profitable  results.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  mixed 
husbandry,  giving  attention  to  stock-raising  and  the  production  of  the 
cereals,  as  well  as  of  cotton.  lie  is  fond  of  field  s])orts;  is  an  accomplished 
horseman,  and  never  more  at  home  than  when  in  the  saddle. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Military  School,  at 
Charleston,  which  is  now  in  course  of  re-organization.  General  Hagood  is 
a  gentleman  of  somewhat  reserved  manners  and  modest,  retiring  disposition, 
but  of  so\md  judgment  and  strong  common  sense,  united  with  warm  and 
generous  impulses.  He  has  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties,  in 
his  official  position ;  and  his  warm  personal  friends  bear  witness  to  his  private 
worth.  Tn  November,  1854,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eloise  B.  Butler, 
daughter  of  Judge  A.  P.  Butl(?r,  formerly  I'nited  States  Senator  for  South 
Carolina,  of  whom  the  present  United  States  Senator,  M.  C.  Butler,  is  a 
nephew.  He  has  one  son,  Pickens  B.  Hagood,  recently  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  now  practicing  in  Barnwell  County. 

In  June,  1880,  the  State  Democratic  (^^nvention  met  to  nominate  State 
officers.  It  was  desinible  to  nominate  tlie  wisest  and  most  prudent  men, 
and  to  carry  out  the  fair  policy  inauirurated  in  1876,  without  having  the 
repetition  of  the  excitement  of  1S78,  unsettling  business  and  disturbing 
labor  during  the  campaign.  Relying  upon  the  cool,  clear-headed  energy 
and  skill  of  General  Hagood,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  made 
the  canvass  of  the  State  a  quiet  and  successful  one,  api>ealing  to  the  goo<l 
sense  and  the  patriotism  of  every  citizen  to  cast  his  influence  in  the  direction 
of  an  honest,  conservative  government.  His  election  and  his  subsequent 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the  State  for  one  year  have  more  than 
j\istified  tlie  anticipations  of  his  friends,  both  as  to  the  high  standard  of  his 
official  life,  and  as  to  his  ^vise  and  statesmanlike  policy. 


OOVERJfOBS. 


HON  JOHN  W   HALL 


(iOHN  W.  HALL,  Governor  of  Delnwiiri;,  comcB  of  that  pwd  old  stock 
1  of  whicli  OUT  country  ha.)  st'ili  many  dcBcendaats.  He  was  bom  Jan- 
y  1,  1819,  in  Prederica.  Kent  Couoty,  Delaware,  the  State  with 
whow'  interests  lie  han  always  beon  identified.  He  lont  his  parentR  earl;  in 
life,  and  his  Euardian  having  failed  in  Inisiness  a  few  yean)  afterwardr,  at 
the  BKP  of  sixteen  he  wb.h  thrown  ujion  Ilia  own  resources,  and  is  Ihiia.  in 
the  best  sense,  the  arcliitect  of  liis  own  fortunen.  Spending  hJH  minority  as 
clerk  in  u  merenntilc;  establishment,  by  permission  of  his  employer,  he  sold 
confiTtionerv  on  his  own  arcount.  After  two  years  he  invested  the  profits 
in  a  cabinet  shop,  and  had  that  biiHine»s  carried  on,  afterwards  adding 
chair-ni liking.  With  what  means  he  had  accumulated,  and  having  acquired 
a  substanlial  business  character.  Mr.  Hall  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  to  commence  trade  for  himself,  in  a  small  way,  gradually  enlarging  its 
range,  including  other  traffic,  such  as  selling  guano,  phosphates,  lime,  and 
other  fertilisers  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil;  he  also  stild  lumber  and  all  kinds 
of  building  material,  for  the  improvement  of  property  and  convenience  of 
its  owners.  Carrying  on  fanning,  and  improving  old.  worn-out  lands:  clenr- 
ing  up  woodlands,  and  draining  low  grounds;  largely  increasing  the  pio- 
ductivc  capacity  of  the  soil;  buying  lumber  and  grain:  and  building  and 
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freighting  vegsclg — these  were  his  pursuits  for  a  period  of  thirty-four  yean, 
with  most  profitable  results.  He  then  retired  from  all  but  fanning  and 
ship-buiUling,  the  latter  being  now  his  si)ecialty,  his  sails  whitening  almost 
every  sea,  and  his  name  being  known  far  and  wide  as  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ship-owners  in  the  country. 

In  1842  he  married  into  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  fam- 
ilies of  the  State.  He  has  been  for  thirty -four  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  serving  most  of  the  time  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  was  State  Director  in  the  Farmers^  Bank  from  1861  until 
elected  Governor,  and  since  then  has  been  Stock  Director.  From  1869  to 
1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  served  on  the  most  import- 
ant committees.  In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis.  In  1878  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Oovemor  of  Delaware,  and  was  elected  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  He  was  inaugurated  at  Dover,  January  21,  1879,  with  the 
most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  the  largest  concourse  of  people  that  has 
ever  assembled  there  on  a  like  occasion.  Governor  Hallos  administration 
has  been  remarkably  popular.  He  has  lived  in  the  same  town  all  his  life, 
except  while  receiving  his  education,  and  is  now  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  still  active,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  HAMILTON, 

UUVERNOB  OF  XARTLAM). 

LLIAM  T,  HAMILTON  was  elected  Governor  of  Maryland,  as  a 
l)emot*rat,  by  a  vote  of  1H),767,  against  68,610  for  the  Republican 
candidate.     His  term  began  January  7,  1880,  and  will  expire  Jan- 
uary 2,  1884. 
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HON.  ALVIN  HAWKINS, 

Ot  LVIN  HAWKINS,  Oovcrnor  of  TennesHee,  was  born  in  Bath  CoUDty, 
4v  ^y-'  Doccmber  8,  1B2I.  Four  yeara  later  his  parents  removed  to 
^  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  snd,  after  a  rcudence  there  ot  two  years,  again 
removed  to  Carroll  County,  The  future  Governor  performed  his  flnrt  tabor 
on  the  farm,  receiving  his  earliest  instruction  from  bis  father  in  the  black- 
smith sliop,  and  later  in  the  public  school  of  the  newly  organized  county. 
With  alight  means,  earned  by  teaching  school,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Hon.  B.  C.  Tottcn,  in  ITuntingdon.  and  applied  himself  to  hard  study.  In 
1B43  he  wax  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  located  in  Camden,  Benton  County. 

In  ISnS  he  was  electwlto  the  Legislature  from  Carroll  County.  In  18*13 
he  was  <:lccted  a  member  of  Congress,  but  wss  not  admitted ;  in  1864  he  was 
a[)pointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  West  Tennes- 
see, and  in  1865  he  reHifioed  the  office  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  State.  At  the  first  judidal  election  held  after  the  restoration  of  civil 
government  in  Tennessee,  he  was  again  ealtcd  to  the  Supreme  Judgeship, 
and  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  that  office  until  1870. 

He  was  elected  to  the  executive  chair  by  a  vote  of  102,069,  against 
67,434  for  the  Low- Tax  Democrat  candidate.  8.641  for  the  Greenback  can- 
didate, and  70,11)1  for  tlie  Democratic  candidate,  and  was  inaugurated, 
January  1-1,  1881,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years. 


PVnr.lU  MEN  OF  TODA T. 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  M.  HOLLIDAY. 

4REDER10K  W,  M.  HOI.I.IDAY.  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  born  in 
Wiiifhcutpr,  in  that  State,  February  22.  1828.  Ilia  parents  were 
Dr.  Richard  J.  McK.  Holliday  and  Mary  C.  HoUidaj  nei  Taylor. 
TTin  pntcmal  grandfather  was  a  prominent  merchant,  and  his  fat  hem- ae  a 
luitding  physician  of  that  place.  Hifl  maternal  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father were  alao  physicians,  the  latter  being  a  surgeon  in  the  war  of  the 
Hc' volution. 

His  early  lite  waa  spent  at  hia  home,  and  his  prei>aration  for  coUege 
made  at  the  academy  there.  lie  entered  the  junior  class  of  Yale  College, 
and  graduated  there  with  high  honcirK  in  the  elaas  of  Wiil, 

Od  hia  return  he  Iwgan  the  study  of  law  at  Winchester,  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Barton  ii,  Williams,  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge  of  their  profession,  .\fter  remaining  a  year  with  them, 
lie  entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  there  graduated  in  Law,  Moral 
and  Slental  Philosi>phy.  and  Polilienl  Eeonomy,  and  was  chosen  orator  of 
the  Jefferson  Society  of  that  institutiim. 

Returning  to  his  home,  lie  at  once  entered  u]ion  the  practice  of  hia  pro- 
fciviion  with  great  diligence,  giving  liis  leisure  moments  to  literature  and 
general  culture.     His  active  mind,  methodical  habits,  and  industry  soon 
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gained  for  him  reputation  in  the  one  and  aecomplishments  in  the  others. 
Within  a  year  after  coming  to  the  Bar  he  was  elected  Commonwealth's 
Attorney,  for  all  the  courts  in  the  City  of  Winchester  and  County  of  Fred- 
erick; and  was  re-elected  to  thaC  ]>osition,  and  held  it  until  the  war  of 
1861-5. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  newly-formed  com^mny  marcheii  to  his 
office  and  tendered  him  its  command  as  Captain,  that  being  his  tirst  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence.  He  accepte<l,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  of 
the  Thirty-third  Virginia  regiment  in  the  Stone- Wall  Brigade.  lie  was 
distinguiHhed  for  his  gallantry  in  all  the  battles  in  which  that  command  was 
engaged,  till  August,  1802,  when,  at  *' Slaughter's  Mountain,"  he  lost  his 
riglit  arm  -an  injury  which,  from  long  suffering,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
further  activi*  service  in  the  field. 

He  was  then  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  continued  a 
member  of  that  body  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and  resumed  his  habits  of  indus- 
try in  his  ])r()f('SHion  and  general  study,  rising  at  once  to  the  front  rank  of  a 
Bar  justly  distinguished  for  its  talent,  culture,  and  character. 

After  the  death  of  General  Robert  E.  I.ee,  at  the  request  of  the  city 
authorities  and  citizens  of  Winchester,  he  delivered  an  address  on  his  life 
and  character,  which  was  replete  with  profound  thought  and  literary  merit. 
In  1875  he  delivered  another  address  before  the  **  Society  of  the  Alumni" 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
admiration  of  students,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  by  the  breadth  of  its  vi(?WH, 
able  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  the  beauty  and  purity  of  its  style. 

He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  was  made  Democratic  Elector  for 
the  State  at-large  in  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1876.  Since  the  war  he  has 
taken  but  little  active  part  in  politics,  although  a  close  observer  of  the  drift 
of  public  affairs,  and  repeatedly  urged  to  enter  public  life.  But  the  able 
assistance  which  he  rendered  in  that  canvass  attracted  public  attention  to 
his  varied  abilities,  and  while  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and 
wishes,  he  was  nominated  and  elected  Governor,  without  opposition,  the 
following  year,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
Januarv  1,  1878. 

His  public  acts,  since  holding  that  office,  are  set  forth  in  his  able  mes- 
sages and  vetoes,  discussing  the  nature  of  tlie  State's  debt,  defending  and 
sustaining  its  public  credit.  His  State  pa})ers  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
order. 

Governor  Holliday's  pure  private  and  public  life,  firm  will,  self-reliance, 
independence  of  thought,  thorough  culture,  fine  analytic  powers,  and  sound 
judgment,  give  him  high  standing  as  a  lawyer,  scholar,  and  efficient  chief- 
magistrate  of  the  "Old  Dominion.'' 


PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TOD  AT. 


HON.  HENRY  M.  HOYT, 

>ENRY  MARTYN  IIOYT.  Govfrn.>r  of  PcnrBylranU,  is  the  son  of 
a  anil  Nancy  (Hurlbut)  ll'iyt,  and  was  born  iit  Kingston,  Luzerne 
'  County,  in  that  Stale,  June  S,  1830.  His  curliest  patemnl  ancestor 
in  tliis  country  came  from  England  and  landed  at  Salem,  Mass.,  about  lfl2)ii, 
Bul)sc<)uently  settling  at  Windsor,  Connecticut.  His  grandfather,  on  the 
same  side,  a  native  of  Danbury,  Mass.,  removed  in  1795  (o  Kingaton,  ojipu- 
sitc  Witkesbarre,  Penn.,  wliieh  became  his  familj  home.  Here  live<l  Ilia 
son  Ziba,  father  of  our  subject,  u  veteran  of  1812,  "as  brave  a  soldier  as 
ever  fired  a  musket  or  drew  sword  from  scabbard." 

During  boyhood  Henry  M.IIoyt  worked  on  his  father's  farm;  b"'  was 
"  i]uiek-witted "  and  desired  a  libcrnl  eduration.  This  was  decided  on, 
anil  he  was  jtreimred  for  College  iil  Wilkeslwirre  Academy,  and  at  Wyoming 
Seminary,  in  Kingston,  a  SletluMJi^t  institution,  presided  over  at  that  time 
by  Tlev.  Dr.  Nelson,  afterwards  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern 
in  New  York.  A.s  soon  as  i)rc]tared,  yimnf;  Hoyt  entered  I.afayctto  College, 
in  wliicli  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  Junior  j'ear.  when  he  left  that 
institution,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Si'uior  year  entered  Williams 
College.  This  occurred  in  the  fall  of  IWi^.  and  in  August,  1849,  he  there 
gniduntwl.  In  repird  to  this  rhiiiige  lie  remarked,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Ijifiiyette.  that  by  il  he  hirt  the  Dilfereiitial  Calculus,  which  was  taught 
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at  Lafayette  during  Senior  and  at  Williams  during  Junior  years;  and  that 
he  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  overtake  it  ever  since ;  but  that  he  found 
the  catechism  in  good  and  sufficient  measure  in  both  institutions,  and  that 
he  claimed  to  know.  Soon  after  graduation  Mr.  Hoyt,  with  a  partner, 
opened  a  select  school  at  Towanda,  Penn.,  but  being  appointed  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Wyoming  Seminary  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  accepted  that 
position,  which  he  filled  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  As  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion, however,  to  adopt  teaching  as  his  profession,  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Q.  W.  Woodward, 
of  Wilkesbarre,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He  then  spent  some  time  in 
Austin,  Texas,  in  the  service  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Land  Company,  and  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  again  engaged  in  teaching.  Soon  after  his 
return  home,  and  during  1855,  he  married  Mary  £.,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Loveland,  Esq.,  of  Kingston,  settled  in  Wilkesbarre,  which  has  continued 
to  be  his  place  of  residence  since  then,  and  established  himself  in  business 
as  u  lawyer.  He  also  interested  himself  in  ])ublic  affairs,  and  especially  as 
President  of  the  School  Board,  in  improving  the  school  system  of  the  city. 
In  this  work  he  had  the  valuable  co-operation  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Collins,  Borough 
Superintendent  for  four  years ;  and  the  result  was  a  complete  revolution  in 
that  department. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  an  original  abolitionist,  and  took  part  in  the  Fremont 
Campaign  of  1856.  In  1860  he  canvassed  the  County  and  State  for  Lincoln, 
and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  although  surrounded  by  a  yoimg  and 
interesting  family,  he  was  among  the  first  to  move.  He  at  once  became 
actively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  the  Fifty-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
a  superior  regiment  of  hardy  young  men,  one  thousand  strong,  upon  the 
organization  of  which  he  was  chosen  its  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

After  leaving  Camp  Curtin  the  regiment  went  into  winter  quarters 
near  Washington,  and  while  it  was  thus  placed  its  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
detailed  to  serve  upon  a  board  for  the  examination  of  officers  as  to  fitness 
for  command.  The  following  sj)ring  the  regiment  went  to  Newport  News, 
as  part  of  General  Naglee's  brigade,  and  immediately  upon  landing  became 
en^raired  in  the  fighting  about  Yorktown,  distinguishing  itself  there  and 
sul)se4uently  in  the  advance  towards  liichniond,  which  it  very  nearly 
approached. 

Soon  after,  while  in  this  region,  Colonel  lloyt,  being  directed  to  throw 
a  brigade  over  the  Chickahominy,  did  so;  and  this  work  proved  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  which  immediately  followed.  In  this 
engagement  the  Fifty-second  suffered  heavily,  large  masses  of  the  enemy 
falling  upon  it  and  bringing  one-half  its  members  to  the  ground,  either 
killed  or  wounded,  in  a  few  minutes.  During  the  retreat  and.  **  change  of 
base  "  which  followed.  Colonel  Iloyt's  services  in  holding  this  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  our  troops  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  **Hoyt,  Plaisted, 
Van  Wyck,  and  Stanton,  fighting  waist-deep  in  the  waters  of  the  creek  for 
four  consecutive  days  and  nights,  holding  thus  the  line  of  escape  and  cov- 
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ering  the  rear  of  the  retreating  army,  might  be  deemed,  as  they  actually 
proved  themselves  to  be,  from  that  day  fomvard,  capable  of  any  service 
that  patriotism  may  repose  in  the  hands  of  brave  men/^ 

The  brigade  remained  in  the  Yorktown  fortifications  until  January  fol- 
lowing, when  'it  was  sent  to  Port  Royal,  and  in  April  thereafter  aided  in 
Dupont^s  attack  on  Charleston.  During  the  succeeding  sununer  it  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  successful  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  captured 
September  5th.  In  December  the  regiment  was  recruited  to  its  full  com- 
plement and  re-armed,  and  its  Colonel  having  resigned,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ho3^  succeeded  to  his  rank  January  9,  1864.  On  the  8d  of  July  following 
the  regiment  took  part  in  a  bold  advance  on  Charleston,  making  an  atta<^ 
on  Fort  Johnson.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  supports  relied  on, 
this  movement  failed,  and  C'olonel  Hoyt  and  about  one  hundred  men,  being 
left  in  the  presence  of  an  overpowering  force,  after  capturing  a  battery, 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  Of  the  leader's  conduct  in  this  enterprise  his 
superior  officer,  Major-General  Foster,  in  General  orders,  said:  ** After  this 
you  placed  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  colunm  and  led  them  most  gallantly 
and  faithfully.  .  .  .  Had  you  been  supported  as  your  brave  conduct 
demanded,  it  would  have  insured  the  success  of  the  important  operations 
then  being  carried  on  in  front  of  Charleston.'' 

After  confinement  in  Charleston  jail,  and  in  Macon,  Ga.,  Colonel  Hoyt 
was  conveyed  from  the  latter  city  in  obedience  to  an  order  that  he  should 
be  placed  as  one  of  six  hundred  United  States  officers  under  the  fire  of  the 
Union  guns  directed  upon  Charleston.  While  on  his  way  he,  with  four 
others,  jumped  from  the  cars  and  escaped,  hoping  to  be  able  to  reach  the 
fleet ;  but  being  pursued  by  a  file  of  soldiers  with  blood  hounds  they  were 
re-taken,  after  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  Colonel  was  again  immured  in 
Charleston  jail.  An  incarceration  of  two  months  followed,  when  he  was 
exchanged,  and  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Morris  Island. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  the  surrender  of  ^le  city  occurred,  and  the  regi- 
ment, after  incorporation  with  the  army  of  General  Sherman,  who  is  a  con- 
nection of  the  Hoyt  family,  returned  north.  In  November,  18G4,  its  Col- 
onel was  mustered  out  of  service,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  following  was 
brevetted  Brigadier-Qeneral. 

On  his  return  to  private  life,  General  Hoyt  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  in  1807  received  from  Governor  Geary  the  appointment  of 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  which  he  held  for  only  a  short  time.  As  Chair- 
man of  the  Re])ublican  State  Committee  he  conducted  the  campaigns  of 
1875  and  '76  with  wisdom,  energy,  and  success.  In  May,  1878,  during  a 
time  of  excitement  in  regard  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payment,  which 
he  favored,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  plurality,  and  inaugurated. January  14,  1879,  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years. 

He  has  by  his  marriage  a  son  and  two  daughters.  He  has  received 
the  following  degrees:  that  of  A.M.  ad  eundem^  from  Lafayette  College  in 
1865^  and  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1881. 
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HON.  JACOB  B.  JACKSON, 


gACOB  B.  JACKSON,  Goveraor  of  Weat  Virginia,  ia  a  descendant  of 
I  Irish  family  which  came  to  this  couotr;  in  early  Colonial  times. 
c  ia  the  third  son  of  General  J.  J.  Jackaon,  and  was  born  io  Parkers- 
burg,  Virginia,  April  6,  1829,  and  is  now  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood, lie  received  an  academical  education,  and  entered  the  office  of  his 
father  as  a  student  at  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  March,  1853, 
and  removed  to  Pleaaant  County.  Virginia.  In  November  of  thu  aame  year 
he  was  elected  Prosecuting  Altomcy  for  Plcanniit  Qoiinfy,  which  office  he 
continued  to  ho!d  till  June,  1881.  In  1804  he  moved  to  Wood  County,  the 
same  State,  and  in  1870  was  eleelcd  Prosecuting  Attorney  for  that  county, 
and  remained  in  office  till  January  1,  1877.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  1875-76,  and  was  Chairman  of  that  most  importiml  Committee, 
the  Judiciary.  He  was  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Parkersburg  for  the  year  1879. 
Prior  to  his  candidacy  for  Governor  he  had  little  to  do  with  politics,  hia 
time  being  wholly  dofoted  to  a  lai^  practice. 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  at  Martinsbtirg  in  1881,  be 
was  nominated  on  the  first  Imllot,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  carried  the 
State  by  about  18,000  majority.  Governor  Jackson's  administration  has 
already  justified  the  popularity  which  gave  him  so  triumphant  an  election. 
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HOH.  THOMAS  J.  JARVIS, 

^HOMAS  J.  JARVra,  Govtrror  of  Nortli  Carolina,  was  bom  in  that 
f  State  in  1838,  and  ia  the  son  of  a  |nx)r  iIttlio<li«  preacher.  With 
few  advantages  in  cart;  life,  when  but  a  lad  he  renolvetl  to  ^t  an 
«ducation,  whatever  the  struggle  miKht  be  to  obtain  it.  Accordingly,  lie 
began  a  course  of  aeU-denying  tlev<)tion  to  study,  whieh  carried  him  through 
English  and  academic  branches,  and  ciiubled  him  to  enter  Randolph -Macon 
College,  where  he  graduatt^l  with  honor  in  the  class  of  1860.  A  few 
months  later  he  enlisted  in  the  Confcdcratu  army,  und  was  known  as  a  bruve 
soldier.  Being  Hevertly  wounded  in  the  battle  nt  Drury's  Bluff,  he 
will  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field  of  ccmflicl.  Ills  attention  was  then 
turned  to  the  study  of  law;  he  was  adniilti'd  to  the  Courts  of  the.  State, 
and  began  ]>ractii'e  in  the  vicinity  of  lialeigh.  lie  was,  for  several  terms, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina;  wn!*  chosen  Elector  for  tlie 
!Stale  on  the  Seymour  ticket,  in  18(18;  and  wan  Elector  at-large  on  the 
Greeley  ticket.  In  1875  he  was  n  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the  State.  In  ISTfl  he  was  Lieuteunnt-Gnveriior,  and  succeeded  Gov- 
ernor Vunee  in  the  Executive  Chair  when  he  left  it  for  the  United  States 
Senate.  In  1880  he  was  cleee.><l,  by  the  \n-i'\>\i.:  Democratic  Governor  of 
Sorth  Ciiniltnu  by  5.000  niajimty.  His  term  of  oliice  began  Januaiy  1, 
1881,  »ud  will  expire  January  1,  lUS.!. 
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HON.  DAVID  H.  JEROME, 

•OTnAlOB  OW  HICBnAK. 

I  AVID  HOWELL  JEROME,  the  Republican  Governor  of  HJchigsD,  wu 
\  born  inthccityof  Detroit,  NovemberlT,  1839.  Hie  parents  emigrated 
1  Michigan  from  Truman  sburff,  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  in 
1828,  settling  in  Detroit.  Two  years  later,  March  80,  1881,  his  father  died, 
leaving  nine  children.  He  had  been  twice  married,  and  four  of  the  children 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  grown-up  sons,  the  ofispring  of  his  first 
union.  Of  the  five  children  b;  his  second  marriage  David  H.  was  the 
youngest.  Shortly  after  his  death  his  widow  moved  back  to  New  York  and 
settled  with  her  children  in  Onondaga  County,  near  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
where  they  remained  until  the  fall  of  1884,  the  four  sons  by  the  first  wife 
continuing  their  residence  in  Michigan. 

In  the  fall  of  1834  the  mother  of  the  present  Governor  of  Michigan  again 
concluded  to  cast  her  fortunes  in  the  Wolverine  Btate,  and  with  herchildren 
settled  upon  &  farm  in  St.  Clair  Coimty.  Here  the  young  .leroroe  was 
reared  and  formed  those  habits  of  industry  and  sterling  integrity  that  have 
been  so  characteristic  of  the  man  as  he  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of 
life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  nearest  district  school,  and  as  soon 
as  he  became  old  enough  to  be  of  any  service  his  time  out  of  school  was  occu- 
pied as  a  "chore  boy"  on  his  mother's  farm.     His  oldest  brother,  the  Hon. 
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Timothy  Jerome  of  Saginaw  City,  and  his  second  brother,  the  Hon.  George 
Jerome  of  Detroit,  who  are  eight  and  ten  years  older  than  David,  managed 
the  farm,  and  upon  them  their  widowed  mother  relied  for  support.  **  Young 
Dave  ^'  was  one  of  those  industrious  and  ambitious  lads  who  take  pride  in 
making  themselves  useful,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  perform  any  good 
service  demanded  of  them.  He  was  always  up  with  the  sun,  and  from  his  early 
boyhood  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  never  fail- 
ing to  respond  to  the  calls  of  his  mother  or  the  requests  of  his  brothers.  His 
services  became  more  valuable  as  he  grew  older,  and,  like  all  ambitious  bo3rs, 
he  considered  himself  quite  able  to  perform  a  man's  work  before  he  had 
fairly  reached  his  *'  teens."'  In  school  he  was  equally  as  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  in  the  acquisition  of  the  fundamental  branches  of  learning  he  displayed 
a  precocity  and  an  application  which  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  his 
teachers,  and  always  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  classes. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  w^as  admitted  to  the  St.  Clair  Academy,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  O.  C.  Thompson,  who  was  recognized  in  thoflc 
days  as  one  of  the  moet  thorough  instructors  in  the  State.  The  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  mother  deprived  him  of  the  educational  advantages  that 
he  desired,  but  he  was  determined  to  improve  the  few  opportunities  before 
him,  and  resolved  to  work  his  own  way  through.  During  the  summer 
months  he  assisted  his  brothers  on  the  farm,  and  during  the  first  winter  he 
spent  in  the  St.  Clair  Academy  he  lived  with  Marcus  H.  Miles,  now  deceased, 
doing  * '  chores  "  for  his  board.  The  following  summer  he  again  w^orked  on  the 
farm,  and  the  next  winter  he  earned  his  board  in  the  family  of  James  Ogdon, 
also  deceased,  by  doing  work  before  and  after  school  hours.  The  following 
summer  his  mother  abandoned  the  farm  and  moved  into  the  village  of  St. 
Clair,  and  she  gave  her  con.sent  for  David  to  8j)cnd  another  term  at  school. 
He  had  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies  and  em])loyed  every  moment  to 
the  bertt  advantage.  His  keen  perception  and  retentive  memory,  coupled 
with  an  earnest  desire  for  an  education  that  would  fit  him  for  the  active 
duties  of  life,  made  him  a  general  favorite  with  his  teachers,  and  few  boys 
of  his  age  exhibited  greater  acquirements  in  those  branches  of  practical 
knowledge  so  needful  to  a  youth  who  is  comi>elled  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  The  four  or  live  tenns  he  spent  in  the  St.  Clair  Academy  em- 
bodied all  the  educational  advantages  that  he  ever  enjoyed,  but  his  studies 
did  not  (;lose  with  his  school  days,  lie  embraced  every  opjMJrtunity  to 
ac(iuire  new  information,  and  has  been  a  constant  reader  and  student 
through  all  the  years  that  have  passed.  His  large  and  select  library  dis- 
closes the  literary  turn  of  his  mind,  and  embraces  a  wide  range  of  authors, 
consisting  of  books  of  ref(Tonce,  notes  of  travelers,  the  stitndard  histories  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  a  few  works  of  fiction.  Among  his  schoolmates 
at  St.  Clair  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer  of  Detroit,  who  was  one  of  his 
prominent  rivals  before  the  Jackson  Convention.  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Palmer  were  born  in  Detroit  within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  Their 
parents  were  near  neighbors  and  on  intimate  terms  in  Detroit,  and  both 
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families  moyed  to  St.  Clair  about  the  same  time,  where  their  intimate  rela- 
tions continued.  The  rival  candidates  of  1880  were  playmates  during  their 
boyhood,  and  the  happy  reference  to  their  school  days  made  by  Senator 
Palmer  in  his  speech  at  Jackson,  after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Jerome,  recalls 
many  incidents  in  their  youthful  career. 

Mr.  Jerome  completed  his  education  in  the  fall  of  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  at  this  early  age  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  That  winter  he 
found  employment  in  the  lumber  woods  of  St.  Clair  Coimty  and  assisted  his 
brother  Timothy*  to  haul  logs.  The  following  summer  he  was  engaged  in 
rafting  logs  down  the  St.  Clair  river  to  Algonac,  and  it  was  during  this 
employment  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  some  day  owning  a  sawmill  of  his 
own,  and  this  early  experience  was  the  beginning  of  his  successful  career  as 
a  lumberman  in  the  Saginaw  valley.  In  the  year  1847  Marcus  H.  Miles  was 
County  Clerk  of  St.  Clair  County,  and  Volney  A.  Ripley  Register  of  Deeds, 
and  both  of  these  officials  appointed  young  Jerome,  who  was  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  as  their  deputies.  He  filled  these  )>ositions  through  the 
years  1848  and  1849,  and  received  many  compliments  from  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  that  county  for  his  faithfulness  and  accuracy.  His  vacations  during 
the  years  that  he  was  performing  clerical  work  were  spent  aboard  of  some 
of  the  vessels  that  were  plying  on  Lake  Huron,  and  his  remarkable  faculty 
for  gathering  information  soon  made  him  a  complete  seaman.  The  routine 
work  in  the  clerk^s  office  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  tastes,  and  the  labor 
required  he  considered  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  proper  development  of  his 
physical  system.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50  he  abandoned  the 
office  and  again  sought  employment  in  the  lumber  woods,  where  he  spent 
several  months  hauling  logs. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  his  brother  '  *  Tiff "  and  himself  chartered  the 
steamer  Chautauqua  and  *'  Young  Dave  "  became  her  master.  A  part  of  the 
season  they  devoted  the  Chautauqua  to  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
between  Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  season  they  used 
her  as  a  tow-boat.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  that  it  was  the  pres- 
ent Governor  who  inaugurated  the  system  of  towing  that  has  now  become 
such  an  important  feature  of  the  lake  traffic.  While  *'  Young  Dave"  was 
master  of  the  Chautauqua  he  conceived  the  idea  of  towing  vessels  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  believing  that  he  could  make  more  money  in 
this  way  than  in  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  he  made  the  experi- 
ment. Prior  to  this  time  the  only  towing  that  had  been  done  was  to  assist 
vessels  over  the  obstructions  at  St.  Clair  flats  for  a  few  miles.  In  those  days 
vessels  could  draw  but  nine  feet  of  water,  owing  to  the  obstructions  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats,  but  to-day  through  the  enlightened  policy  of  enterprising  ad- 
ministrations, the  channel  has  been  deepened  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
lake  commerce,  and  vessels  can  now  pass  that  point  drawing  fourteen  feet  of 
water.  From  the  facts  and  figures  furnished  by  Mr.  Jerome,  Senator  Chand- 
ler secured  the  first  appropriation  for  the  removal  of  those  obstructions,  and 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  improvement  is  found  in  the 
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fact  that  while  the  grain  carriers  of  1850  could  average  only  about  10,000 
bushels,  to-day  they  are  able  to  load  up  to  80,000  bushels. 

During  the  season  of  1850,  Mr.  Jerome  made  some  money  with  the 
Chautauqua,  but  subsequently  lost  every  dollar  of  his  earnings  in  a  contract 
to  raise  ^'  (General  Scott,  ^^  a  vessel  that  had  sunk  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  close 
of  the  year  1850,  therefore,  found  him  without  a  dollar  of  accumulated  capi- 
tal, but,  fortimately,  free  from  debt.  In  the  spring  of  1851  he  secured  a  sit- 
uation as  clerk  and  acting  master  of  the  steamers  Frank  Moore  and  Ruby, 
running  from  Detroit  to  Port  Huron  and  Qoderich.  The  following  year  he 
was  clerk  of  the  propeller  Princeton,  owned  by  J.  L.  Hiuxi  &  Co.,  and  run- 
ning between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  Duncan  Stewart,  father  of  James 
Stewart,  the  well-known  commission  merchant  of  East  Saginaw,  being  the 
manager  of  the  boat. 

The  year  1853  was  an  eventful  one  in  Mr.  Jerome's  career,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  successful  business  pursuits.  He  had  entered  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  and  grown  weary  of  the  routine  duties  of  a  lake  steamer^s  clerk- 
ship. A  change  of  occupation  was  desirable,  and  yet  nothing  seemed  to  offer 
him  any  flattering  prospects  for  money-making  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 
The  California  gold  fields  were  continuing  to  attract  adventurers  to  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  along  with  thousands  of  others  at  that  period,  our  candidate 
caught  the  **  California  fever."  In  the  month  of  January,  in  company  with 
James  Ogden  and  William  T.  Westbrook,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased, 
he  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Cherokee,  bound  for  Aspinwall  and  thence 
to  the  gold  fields  of  the  California  mountains.  At  that  time  the  railroad  ex- 
tended some  twenty  miles  out  of  Aspinwall,  and  upon  arriving  at  its  termi- 
nus the  trio  of  Michigan  adventurers  proceeded  up  the  Chagres  river  in 
"batons"  to  Gorgona  and  thence  to  Panama  by  mule  train.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Panama  they  were  completely  "  at  sea"  in  regard  to  their  future. 
They  had  barely  sufficient  funds  to  meet  their  traveling  expenses,  and  with 
no  definite  plans  their  only  alternative  was  to  wait,  Micawber-like,  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up.  Young  Jerome,  more  restless  and  ambitious  than  his  com- 
panions, was  not  content  to  wait  for  opportunities,  but  with  that  zeal  and 
energy  characteristic  of  his  early  boyhood,  resolved  to  strike  out  for  himself 
with  renewed  hope  of  success.  The  reports  of  new  discoveries  up  in  the 
Sierras  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  decided  to  assume  the  r61e  of  a 
pioneer,  and,  like  all  adventurers,  "tnist  to  luck"  for  results.  With  this 
end  in  view  he  separated  from  his  companions  and  worked  his  way  to  Marys- 
ville.  Before  parting  company,  however,  his  friend  Westbrook  had  fur- 
nished him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Thayer  Carr  (now  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  Mich. ),  who  owned  a  mule  train,  and  was  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies  from  Marysville  to  the  surrounding  mining  camps.  After 
remaining  in  Marysville  for  a  short  time,  and  listening  to  the  reports  of  the 
"  prospectors  "  as  they  came  in,  he  started  up  into  the  mountain  to  investigate 
for  himself.  About  a  hundred  miles  from  Marysville  he  found  a  point 
where  a  couple  of  ^^  prospectors  "  had  discovered  the  precioos  metal  in  payiii|p 
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quantities,  and  resolved  at  once  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  camp,  little 
dreaming,  however,  that  in  less  than  four  months  he  would  find  himself  in 
tlie  midst  of  1,000  inhabitants. 

He  erected  a  building  about  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide  (the  sec- 
ond one  in  the  town)  and  made  arrangements  for  a  stock  of  supplies.  It 
was  a  bold  venture,  it  is  true,  but  on  the  principle  of  **  nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained,"  he  proceeded  to  establish  his  store,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  fortune-hunters  wlio  were  sure  to  follow.  lie  hadn't 
a  dollar  in  the  world,  but  his  new-made  friend,  Thayer  Carr,  who  had 
plenty  of  credit,  secured  a  stock  of  goods  for  him  at  Marysville  on  time, 
and  in  return  for  his  favor  Mr.  Jerome  was  to  share  the  profits  with  him. 
Fabulous  stories  were  soon  in  circulation  concerning  the  discoveries  ^t  the 
new  town  of  Forest  City,  and  before  Mr.  Jerome  had  received  his  stock  of 
goods,  anxious  adventurers  had  swarmed  there  by  the  hundreds.  The  mule 
train  arrived  late  Saturday  afternoon,  and  by  the  following  Tuesday  night 
tlie  profits  on  the  goods  already  sold  were  sufticient  to  pay  for  the  entire 
stock  and  still  leave  a  good  supply  on  hand.  Thus  D.  H.  Jerome  got  his 
first  start  in  business,  and  liis  experience  in  the  town  founded  by  himself 
l)roved  of  great  value  to  him.  lie  remained  at  Forest  City  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  and  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  supplies  at  a  good  profit. 
While  there  he  located  the  Live  Yankee  Tunnel  mine,  which  has  yielded 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  owners  in  dividends,  and  is  still  being  worked  with 
profit.  Mr.  Jerome  planned  and  constructed  the  tunnel  into  the  mine,  a 
distance  of  600  feet,  and  under  his  supervision  the  mine  was  put  into  work- 
ing operation.  When  the  water  supply  began  to  fail  he  disposed  of  his  in- 
terest at  only  a  nominal  profit,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  owner- 
ship of  the  Live  Yankee  Tunnel  made  large  fortunes  out  of  the  investment. 
It  was  here,  however,  that  the  enterprising  Jerome  received  his  start  in 
life,  and  when  he  left  Forest  City  in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  had  accumulated  a 
snug  little  sum  that  enabled  him  to  engage  in  business  for  himself.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1858,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  New  York, 
arriving  at  his  home  in  St.  Clair  about  a  year  from  the  time  he  had  started 
for  the  Pacific  slope.  Since  that  time  he  has  resided  continuously  in 
Michigan. 

The  mother  of  the  future  Governor  continued  her  residence  in  St. 
Clair,  but  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  California,  his  brother  **Tiff" 
had  removed  to  the  Saginaw  valley,  and  located  at  Saginaw.  In  the  year 
1 854  David  joined  him  in  his  lumbering  o|>erations  in  the  valley,  and  spent 
considerable  time  in  this  northern  region  locating  and  purchasing  pine  lands 
in  connection  with  his  brother  **Tiff"  and  other  capitalists.  There  is  not  a 
county  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  whose  topography  he  is  not  familiar 
with,  and  scarcely  a  township  in  any  of  the  counties  surrounding  Saginaw, 
that  he  has  not  traveled  from  one  end  to  the  other.  When  this  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  entire  northern 
region  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  his  nomination,  and  evinced  a  desire  to 
47 
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give  him  the  largest  vote  ever  oast  for  a  candidate  in  this  section.  He  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wants  and  advantages  of  the  northern  counties, 
and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  every  movement  to  secure  a  rapid  development 
of  this  promising  territory.  lie  is  a  constant  student  of  the  agriculture  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  state,  and  looks  forward  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence to  the  day  in  the  near  future  when  Michigan  will  stand  as  the  £mpire 
State  of  the  West. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1855  the  two  brothers,  Timothy  and  David,  pur- 
chased the  stock  of  hardware  and  general  supply  store  of  Blackmer  &  Eaton, 
at  Saginaw  City,  and  the  management  of  the  business  was  at  once  assumed 
by  the  present  Governor.  Possessed  of  excellent  business  qualifications, 
unbounded  energy,  and  the  most  sterling  integrity,  it  is  not  the  least  sur- 
prising that  the  firm  of  D.  II.  Jerome  &  Co.,  under  his  judicious  manage- 
ment, should  have  developed  into  one  of  the  most  extensive  houses  in  the 
State.  From  1854  to  1873,  in  addition  to  his  mercantile  business,  Mr.  Je- 
rome was  largely  interested  in  lumbering  operations,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  all  his  business  pursuits  he  has  met  with  marked  success. 

The  village  of  Saginaw  was  incoqwrated  into  a  city  in  the  year  1857, 
and  Mr.  Jerome  took  an  active,  if  not  a  prominent,  part  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  organization  of  the  city  government.  His  brother  '*Tiff"  was 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature,  and  secured  the 
passage  of  the  act  granting  the  city  charter.  Shortly  after  the  organization 
of  the  City  Government  Mr.  Jerome  was  called  upon  to  fill  his  first  elective 
ofiSce,  being  elected  to  the  Common  Council  and  serving  in  that  body  as  an 
alderman  from  the  Second  ward  for  two  or  three  consecutive  terms.  The 
Second  ward  at  that  time  was  largely  Democratic.  Mr.  Jerome's  first  opjK)- 
neut  was  Stewart  B.  Williams,  who  was  regarded  as  the  most  popular  young 
Democrat  in  the  city,  and  whose  election  was  considered  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty by  his  party  friends.  Wlien  the  votes  were  counted,  however,  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Jerome  had  been  elected  by  a  good  majority,  and  the  defeat 
of  a  Democrat  of  the  recognized  popularity  of  Stewart  B.  Williams  was 
looked  upon  as  a  significant  event  by  tlie  i)eople  of  Saginaw.  His  re-election 
is  sufiicient  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  was  held  by 
the  people  of  that  ward. 

The  Jerome  family,  as  far  back  as  we  are  able  to  trace  them,  came  from 
old  line  Whig  stock,  and  the  political  training  of  the  present  candidate  was 
naturally  in  keeping  with  the  opinions  and  convictions  of  his  parents.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  a  close  student  of  the  principles  and  platforms  of 
the  contending  ])artie8  and  his  first  vote  was  cast  for  the  Whig  candidates. 
All  the  measures  advocated  by  the  whigs  met  with  his  hearty  approval, 
and  when  the  extension  of  slavery  was  being  agitated  he  was  among  the 
first  in  the  section  in  which  he  lived  to  denounce  the  fiu-ther  spread  of  this 
blot  upon  American  civilization.  He  was  not  only  opposed  to  slavery  itself 
upon  social,  moral,  and  economic  principles,  but  was  firmly  convinced  that 
it  wasi  labor  that  could  not  be  extended  into  new  territory  without  jeopard- 
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izing  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Entertaining  these  convictions,  it 
was  but  natural  that  the  Re])ublican  party  should  attract  his  sympathy  from 
the  very  day  of  its  birth,  "  under  the  oaks"  at  Jackson.  During  the  peri- 
lous period  preceding  the  rebellion  lie  was  opposed  to  any  and  all  measures 
looking  to  concessions  to  the  South  that  would  carry  with  them  the  slightest 
pretext  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  human  bondage  into  the  territories. 
When  the  people  of  the  South  began  to  disclose  their  plans,  and  the  first 
hostile  gim  was  fired  upon  Sumter,  he  was  among  the  first  in  the  Saginaw 
valley  to  take  an  open  stand  in  favor  of  the  Union. 

In  1862  Gov.  Blair  commissioned  Mr.  Jerome  to  raise  one  of  the  six 
regiments  called  for  from  the  State  of  Michigan  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  ** bounties,"  but  the  high  esteem  in  which  Mr. 
Jerome  was  held  by  the  people  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  the  Union  en- 
abled him  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  loyalty  in  his  district,  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  masses  in  behalf  of  the  Government.  His  infiuence  and  enthusiasm 
were  felt  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  that  emphatic  Union 
sentiment  that  characterized  this  entire  region.  He  held  meetings  at  various 
points,  and  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  old  flag  were  not  made  in  vain. 
His  regiment  was  filled  up  to  its  full  quota,  equipped  and  ready  to  be 
mustered  into  service  within  the  remarkable  short  period  of  three  weeks — 
a  record  made  but  by  few,  if  any,  recruiting  ofiicers  throughout  the  entire 
North.  The  regiment  was  composed  of  some  of  the  best  material  that  went 
into  the  service  from  this  State,  and  the  23d  Michigan  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  made  a  record  for  itself  that  needs  no  en- 
dorsement from  us. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Jerome  in  building  up  a  strong,  loyal  sentiment 
in  this  section  brought  him  prominently  before  the  people,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1862  the  Republicans  tendered  him  the  nomination  for  State  Senator  from 
the  twenty-sixth  district.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  year 
when  a  large  number  of  Republicans  united  with  the  war  Democrats  in  the 
organization  of  a  **  Union"  party,  under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  ignoring 
old  party  ties  and  establishing  a  new  party  whose  only  platform  should  be 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
Republicans  of  the  district  were  expressing  their  determination  to  unite 
with  the  war  Democrats  upon  this  broad  basis,  Mr.  Jerome  accepted  the 
nomination,  and  at  once  began  an  active  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  ticket 
under  circumstances  ^hat  were  anything  but  encouraging.  Appleton  Stevens 
of  Bay  City  was  his  opponent,  and  the  contest  was  one  of  the  most  exciring 
ones  in  the  history  of  the  district.  Wherever  Mr.  Jerome  went,  from  one 
end  of  the  district  to  the  other,  he  made  new  friends.  His  manly  bearing 
and  the  frank  and  candid  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  all  *with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  the 
canvass  which  had  opened  under  the  most  discouraging  prospects  resulted 
in  his  triumphant  election.  He  was  twice  renominated  by  acclamation  and 
re-elected  each  time  by  good  majorities.     • 
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During  the  six  years  that  Mr.  Jerome  served  in  the  State  Senate  he  wa« 
recognized  as  one  of  its  leading  members.  Among  the  prominent  men  who 
served  in  the  Senate  with  him  were  Gov.  Crapo,  Gov.  Croswell,  E.  O. 
Grosvenor,  Warren  Chapman,  James  W.  Childs,  Chas.  W.  Clisbee,  Chas. 
Draper,  Eugene  Pringle,  William  Sanborn,  William  B.  Williams  and  others 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  state.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fii*8t  term  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  on  State 
affairs,  and  at  once  took  rank  as  a  prominent  and  leading  member.  In  all 
the  important  legislation  of  that  period  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  his  support  of  the  measures  taken  to  raise  troops  and 
means  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  was  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  State  Affairs  during  his  three  terms  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
services  were  called  for  in  shajnng  the  policy  of  all  the  important  legislation 
made  necessary  by  the  war.  He  was  always  a  friend  of  the  soldier,  and 
every  measure  looking  to  their  relief  or  benefit  met  with  his  hearty  support. 
Mr.  Jerome  introduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill  creating  the  sol- 
diers' home  at  Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit,  and  he  has  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  **  boys  in  blue."  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  legislation  authorizing 
municipal  aid  to  railroads,  and  after  several  of  these  measures  had  passed 
both  houses,  he  supported  Gov.  Crapo's  veto  and  the  policy  it  recommended. 
The  people  of  northern  Michigan  have  but  to  study  his  record  in  the  Senate 
to  appreciate  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  development  of  this  region. 
They  will  find  among  other  things  to  commend  him  to  their  favor  that  it 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that  the  proceeds  of  the  swamp  lands  have 
been  so  largely  saved  to  assist  local  improvements  in  this  new  territory. 
During  the  entire  six  years  of  his  senatorial  career  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Salt,  and  every  manufacturer  in  the  State,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  will  bear  willing  testimony  to  his  watchful  zeal  in  behalf 
of  this  important  interest.  The  act  authorizing  the  incorporation  of  com- 
panies for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  upon  which  the  Michigan  Salt  Asso- 
ciation was  founded,  was  passed  through  his  influence  during  his  last  term, 
and  the  valuable  service  rendered  by  him  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Salt  Com- 
mittee had  much  to  do  with  the  early  develojmient  of  the  salt  interests  of 
the  Saginaw  Valley — an  interest  that  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  State. 

Judge  Sutherland,  a  leading  Democrat,  who  represented  the  Saginaw 
District  in  Congress,  in  a  brief  biograj^hical  sketch  of  Mr.  Jerome  furnished 
for  Tuttle's  **  History  of  Michigan,"  paid  him  the  following  tribute  of 
praise : 

His  whole  legislative  career  was  characterized  by  a  faithful  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  State  and  of  his  constituents,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  industry,  practical 
wisdom  and  unquestioned  integrity.  He  never  traded  votes  with  his  associates  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  aid  on  his  local  bills,  but  treated  all  bills  alike,  and  left  his  own  to  be 
considered  on  their  merits.  The  expediency  of  this  manly  course  was  eniphaticallv 
illustrated  in  his  experience.    At  the  same  session  in  which  the  bills  for  municipal  aid 
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to  railroads  and  other  like  enterprises  were  vetoe«l  by  the  Governor,  a  bill  came  before 
the  Senate  for  such  aid  for  a  plank  road  leading  to  Senator  Jerome's  place  of  residence. 
His  action  on  that  bill  was  looked  for  with  curious  interest.  After  it  had  been  vetoed 
an<l  reconsidered,  he  arose  in  the  Senate  and  frankly  stated  his  interest  in  the  road  and 
his  conviction  that  that  particular  bill  was  right.  He  expressed  himself  with  such  felic- 
ity, and  defined  his  position  with  such  consummate  a<ldres8,  that  the  bill  was  carried 
over  the  veto  by  22  of  the  28  Senators  present  voting  for  it. 

Governor  Crapo,  who  had  served  with  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  Senate,  selected 
him  as  his  military  aid,  and  in  1865  appointed  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Military  Board,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  eight  consecutive  years.  Im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Jerome's  appointment  he  was  elected  by  his  associates 
as  President  of  the  Board.  When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  this  con- 
nection he  was  still  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The  Military  Board  had  the 
adjustment  and  settlement  of  all  claims  against  the  State  for  the  equipment 
of  Michigan  troops  in  the  war,  and  Mr.  Jerome's  familiarity  with  aU  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Legislature  "to  sustain  the  General  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  enabled  Mm  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
taxpayers  and  become  instrumental  in  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
public  treasury. 

Mr.  Jerome's  eminent  qualifications  as  a  legislator,  and  the  prominent 
part  that  he  had  taken  in  ail  matters  that  came  before  the  Senate,  led  Gov. 
Bagley  in  1873  to  appoint  him,  under  an  act  of  th^  Legislature,  as  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  prepare  a  new  State  Constitution.  In  this  body  of  rep- 
resentative men  he  again  held  a  conspicuous  place,  and  was  honored  with 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Of  Mr.  Jerome's  services 
and  the  position  he  occupied,  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Hatch  of  Bay  City,  his  col- 
league from  that  Congressional  District,  speaks  as  follows : 

The  Commission  met  in  the  fall  of  1878  and  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  strongest 
men  of  the  State  and  included  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
as  well  as  laymen.  Mr.  Jerome  had  no  professional  training  that  fitted  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  position,  and  was  brought  into  contrast  with  lawyers  of  long 
practice  who  had  for  many  years  been  students  of  constitutional  laws.  Yet,  although 
lacking  those  aids  and  the  previous  preparation,  he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
practical  good  sense  and  a  native  ability  and  grasp  of  thought  that  placed  him  at  once 
nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  level  with  the  ablest  professional  members  of  the  Commission. 
He  took  strong  grounds  in  favor  of  restricting  public  corporations  in  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  borrowing  money,  but  he  steadily  opposed  all  propositions  which  were  brought 
before  the  Commission  which  would  have  any  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  elastic  de- 
velopment of  the  more  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  And  although  the  work  of  that 
Commission  was  not  adopted  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  people,  and  never  became  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  yet  it  afforded  Mr.  Jerome  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
fine  abilities,  and  his  labors  are  rememl>ered  by  his  colleagues  as  among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  any  contributed  to  the  work  of  that  body. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Hatch,  as  given  above,  might  be  supplemented 
by  the  flattering  testimony  that  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Commission  from  other  parts  of  the .  State, 
but  this  is  hardly  necessary,  as  his  record  in  that  body  is  familiar  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  State. 
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When  Senator  Chandler  accepted  a  place  in  President  Orant'8  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  began  to  overhaul  the  affairs  of  the  Indian 
Department,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reconinieud  the  name  of  David  H. 
Jerome  to  Gen.  Grant  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
The  appointment  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Jerome  and  was  accepted  by  him  in 
1875.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  work  of 
that  body.  In  1876  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
Hon.  A.  C.  Barstow  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  the  Hon.  William  Stickney  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
Col.  H.  Clay  Wood  of  Gen.  Howard's  Staff,  appointed  to  visit  the  turbulent 
Nez  Perces  Joseph  and  endeavor  to  negotiate  terms  of  settlement  between 
his  band  and  the  government.  To  perform  this  service  the  Commission  went 
to  San  Francisco,  thence  to  the  Blue  Hills  in  Idaho,  a  distance  of  some  600 
miles  up  the  Columbia  River.  The  interview^  there  with  Joseph's  band  con- 
tinued for  six  or  seven  days  and  terminated,  as  many  will  remember,  in  a 
failure  to  agree  upon  terms. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Commission  in  Idaho,  Mr.  Jerome,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Howard,  visited  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  in  northwestern 
Oregon,  including  those  at  Fort  Simcoe  and  Yakama,  and  also  the  Puyallups 
and  Neah  Bay  Indians  on  Puget  soimd.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
and  observations  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  valuable  aid  to  the  Government 
in  its  relations  and  dealings  with  these  tribes.  He  is  still  holding  the  posi- 
tion as  Conunissioner,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Administration  at  Washington 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  constant  student 
of  our  Indian  affairs  and  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  urged  upon  the 
members  of  Congress  the  policy  of  enacting  such  measures  as  would  result 
in  the  Indians  selecting  lands  in  severalty  on  their  various  reservations  for 
their  own  use  and  have  the  balance  sold  for  their  benefit,  thus  opening  up 
the  country  for  settlement  by  the  whites.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Jerome  would  be  to  civilize 
the  Indians  and  make  them  self-supporting. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Jerome  at  Jackson  was  the  result  of  no  personal 
canvass  on  his  part.  He  has  never  sought  an  oflSce  and  has  never  urged  his 
claims  for  political  preferment  upon  his  friends. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  man  himself  from  the  pen  of  a  Democrat 
so  well  known  as  Judge  J.  G.  Sutherland  seems  to  us  particularly  appropriate 
as  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  sketch : 

Mr.  Jerome,  says  Judge  Sutherland,  is  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  careful  and 
deliberate  in  the  formation  of  his  opinions,  but  steadfast  in  them  when  formed,  and  per- 
severing in  carrying  tlieni  out  in  practice.  He  is  kind  and  genial  in  his  social  nature, 
and  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  powerful  and  general  influence  over  the  popular  mind. 
Ho  is  every  day  the  same  bland  and  cultivated  gentleman.  He  is  ever  keenly  alive  to 
every  scheme  aiming  at  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  advancement  of  his  fellows, 
and  ever  ready  with  labor  and  money  to  cooperate.  He  deserves  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  pleasant,  social  gentleman,  a  model  business  man,  and  a  public 
spirited  and  exemplary  citizen,  who  displays  in  his  public  caj)acity  all  the  virtues  that 
adoni  and  beautify  his  daily  life. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  KINKEAD, 


r|OHN  HENHY  KINKEAD  waa  born  in  Fayette  County,  PeiiDsylvaDia, 
"  December  10,  1826,  and  while  quite  young  removed  with  his  parenti 
o  Ohio.  His  early  education  was  limited  to  a  common-Bchool  training, 
which  was  largely  supplemented  in  after  years  by  study,  general  reading, 
und  extensive  travel  in  our  own  country. 

When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  8t.  Louis,  Missouri,  engaging 
in  the  mercantile  business  there.  But  even  at  this  early  dat«,  Mr.  Kinkead 
found  hia  employment  there  too  circumscribed  for  his  ambitious  nature. 
He  emigrated  to  Salt  Lake  city  in  IB49,  becoming  one  of  the  members  of 
the  extensive  firm  of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,  doing  an  enormous  trade.  In 
18o4  Mr.  Kinkead  is  found  in  California,  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  until 
he  Hnally  settled  in  Marysvillc,  where,  in  18SS,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
John  C.  Fall,  who  was  the  leading  merchant  of  the  city  at  that  period.  He 
remained  in  the  Golden  State  four  years  after  his  marriage,  engaged  in 
mining  and  mercantile  enterprises.  In  1860  he  came  to  the  then  territory 
of  Nevada,  locating  in  Carson  City,  Ornisby  County.  While  there  he  was 
appointed  First  Territorial  Treasurer  under  the  late  Governor  James  W.  Nye, 
a  itosition  he  lionombly  filled  imtil  the  organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment.' He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  thot  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  Stale;  and  soon  after  its  adoption,  lie  went  into  business  at  Sitka, 
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Alaska,  remaining  there  for  two  years.  After  leaving  that  country  of  per- 
petual winter,  he  returned  to  Nevada,  engaging  in  the  merchandise,  milling, 
and  mining  business  in  Humboldt  and  Lander  Counties.  He  has  held 
numerous  offices  of  honor  and  trust,  and  in  1878  his  true  worth  and  integrity 
was  recognized  substantially  by  the  people  of  Nevada  in  electing  him  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State. 

From  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  very  brief,  we  quote  a  few  par- 
agraphs from  the  opening  and  the  closing  pages : 

I  counsel  and  will  advocate  economy.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  see  that  wasteful- 
ness is  not  permitted  in  any  branch  of  your  State  government;  that  extravagant  outlays 
are  not  allowed;  that  the  revenues  now  collected  and  lying  in  the  treasury  are  carefullv 
husbanded,  and  applied  only  to  the  current  and  necessarj'  demands  of  government. 

The  people,  with  great  unanimity  and  emphasis,  regardless  of  party,  have  recently 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  discrimination  in  fares  and  freights  made  against 
them  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  I  hold  myself  ready,  with  what  power 
the  State  government  gives  me,  to  aid  the  people  in  correcting  these  abuses  by  all  lawful 
means.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of  Nevada  for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon 
me.  Appreciating  fully,  I  trust,  the  grave  responsibilities  now  assumed,  I  shall  expect 
your  kind  co-operation  in  any  act  which  may  redound  to  the  credit,  honor,  and  well-being 
of  the  State,  and  your  stem  criticism,  should  I,  from  neglect,  or  any  other  cause,  fail  to 
perform  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  many  and  responsible  duties  pertaining  to  the 
Executive  office. 

The  era  is  one  of  marked  progress.  Events  crowd  npon  and  jostle  each  other.  In 
every  field  of  human  activity  our  citizens  are  the  peers  of  the  world.  Let  ns  keep  the 
fair  fame  of  our  State  pure  and  untarnished.  Let  ns  elevate  and  protect  each  citizen. 
Let  us  resist,  with  earnest  endeavor,  the  insidious  advance  and  encroachments  of  servile 
toil,  and  thus  dignify  and  stimulate  free  labor.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  as  men  and 
citizens.  Let  justice,  mercy,  truth,  loyalty,  and  fraternity  prevail.  So  doing,  prosperity 
will  attend,  and  peace  encompass  our  people. 

In  his  first  Biennial  Inaugural  Address,  -January  4,  1881,  Governor  Kin- 
kead  made  a  very  exhaustive  statement  of  the  affairs  and  resources  of  the 
State.  We  extract  a  paragraph  on  Chinese  emigration,  also  one  upon  min- 
ing interests,  and  add  his  concluding  words: 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  providing  for  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  people  of  this  State  upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration.  Under  its  pro- 
visions the  question  was  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  last  general  election.  The  ofilicial 
canvass  shows  that  out  of  18,397  votes  cast,  but  183  were  in  favor,  while  17,259  were 
against  the  further  admission  of  Chinese  as  immigrants  to  our  State  and  country.  Nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  electors  did  not  vote  upon  the  question.  The  practical  unanimity 
of  sentiment  upon  this  question  among  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States  is  neither  strange 
nor  unwarranted  by  our  situation.  The  evils  of  enforced  competition  with  a  form  of 
servile  labor  but  a  degree  removed  fmm  the  system  of  human  slavery  which  so  long 
degraded  free  labor  in  many  States  of  our  Union,  are  palpable,  even  to  a  superficial 
observer.  We  of  this  Coast  have,  by  years  of  unfortunnte  experience,  come  to  realize 
and  condemn  the  suicidal  policy  which  encourages  or  tolerates  the  influx  of  this  unciv- 
ilized race,  with  its  burden  of  moral  and  physical  corruption.  Chinese  immigration 
unrestricted,  signifies  Chinese  domination  in  every  department  of  labor  in  which  cheap 
handiwork  can  compete  with  our  own  labor.  Hut  it  is  broader  than  this.  Unimpeded 
immigration  threatens  us  with  an  exodus  from  the  Orient,  a  barbaric  deluge.  It  signifies 
not  alone  the  addition  of  a  few  thousands,  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  heathen 
to  our  population.    It  points  to  the  transj)lanting,  the  migration  of  a  race  outnumbering 
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our  own,  into  an<l  over  onr  domnin.  I  nm  plad  to  know  that  the  vigorous  protests  of 
our  people,  and  the  earnest  eflorts  of  the  IJopresoututives  in  Congress  from  the  Pacific 
States,  have  resulted  in  calling  National  attention  to  this  impending  assault  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  centurv. 

« 

Mining  is,  and  must  continue  to  bo  for  many  years,  if  not  Indefinitely,  the  leading 
and  is  a  legitimate  Industry  of  our  State.  .  .  .  Statistics  show  that  its  rewards  are  great; 
its  risks,  when  understandingly  and  persistently  followed,  are  not  more  than  in  most  other 
pursuits.  Within  the  past  two  years  the  business  of  mining  has,  in  many  localities, 
largely  increased.  I  regard  the  recent  increased  amount  of  prospecting  as  of  immense 
importance  to  the  State  and  country.  Development  waits  upon  discovery,  and  material 
wealth  upon  both.  Everj'  ounce  of  riie  precious  metals  which  is  dug  from  the  earth  or 
hewn  from  the  rocks  is  an  addition  to  the  known  wealth  of  the  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world.  With  facilities  for  transportation  extended  and  cheapened;  with  appliances 
for  reduction  enlarged  and  multiplied,  large  Ixnlies  of  ore  now  practically  valueless  will 
be  made  profitable;  attendant  and  appendant  mdustries  will  spring  up  and  flourish; 
avenues  of  labor  will  be  increased  and  created;  and  prosperity  follow  in  legitimate 
sequence.  The  attention  of  capital  should,  by  well-directed  and  united  effort,  be  dra^t-n 
to  our  natural  resources;  not  to  the  stock  sales  of  oft-times  valueless  properties,  but  to 
the  inherent  and  undeveloped  mineral  wealth  of  our  State,  and  its  natural  and  advan- 
tageous openings  for  safe  and  profitable  investment.  Under  and  by  reason  of  united  and 
forcible  representations,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  whole  State  will  ere  long  be  known 
and  recognized,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  our  people.  The  State  is  vast  in  extent,  a 
■country  of  *  magnificent  distances.'  It  is  yet  in  its  swaddling  clothes.  Its  vigorous 
growth  to  maturity  depends  mainly  upon  mining,  its  natural  and  permanent  indastry. 
To  the  encouragement  of  this  the  State,  by  every  legitimate  and  equitable  method, 
should  lend  its  helping  hand,  its  unqualified,  earnest,  and  consistent  support. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  in  respect  of  legis- 
lation, is  the  multiplicity  and  crudity  of  the  laws  with  which  the  statute  books  are 
-cumbered.  But  few  new  laws  are  required,  several  amendments  to  existing  laws  are 
desirable,  and  perhaps  other  laws  should  be  repealed.  I  ask  your  careful  consideration 
of  the  Attoniey-GeneraPs  report  in  reference  to  these  matters.  Experience,  derived 
from  the  last  canvass,  proves  conclusively  that  you  cannot  too  carefully  guard  not  only 
the  ballot-box,  but  the  acts  of  the  officials  in  charge,  until  the  vote  is  legally  canvassed 
and  the  will  of  the  people  justly  proclaimed.  Severe  penalties  should  attach  to  any 
omission  or  malfeasance  in  this  respect. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  our  State  is  cheerful  and  encouraging.  The  tidal  wave 
•of  business  activity,  which  is  now  flooding  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  will  ere 
long  sweep  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the  Great  Basin,  bearing  on  its  crest  its 
garnered  treasures  of  hopes,  ambitions,  and  successes.  Let  us  not  underrate  our  situa- 
tion and  advantages.  We  should  welcome,  with  open  arms,  the  advent  of  every  influ- 
ence and  energy  which  points  to  our  material  progress  and  development.  Intelligont 
immigration  should  be  encouraged;  restrictive  and  repellant  legislation  should  be 
avoided  and  condemned.  Our  State,  an  empire  in  area,  regal  in  resources,  awaits  that 
prosperity  which  will  follow  the  occupancy  of  the  one  and  the  development  of  the  other. 
With  faith  in  the  future,  both  of  State  and  Nation;  with  the  earnest  hope  that  during 
your  session  measures  of  practical  and  lasting  benefit  to  tlic  State  and  its  people  may  be 
evolved  and  formulated  into  laws,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  capital.  Let  us  remember 
that,  as  upon  Justice  and  equity  republics  are  builded,  so  to  the  enforcement  of  these 
principles  must  we  look  for  the  perpetuity  of  a  popular  government  and  the  welfare  of 
its  people. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  gentlemen  one  would  care  to  meet;  has 
a  kind  word  and  pleasant  smile  for  everjbody,  and  is  charitable  to  a  fault. 
In  that  respect  he  is  very  happily  mated.  Mrs.  Kinkead  possesses  all  the 
really  admirable  qualities  of  her  excellent  husband. 
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HON.  ALFRED  H.  LinLEFlELD, 

;  LFRED  HENRY  LITTLEFIELD,  Goveruor  of  Rhode  Island,  is  the 
[1  of  John  LittlcGeld,  who  married  Dcbonih  Ilimcs,  and  was  bom  in 

'  ScituBtc,  thut  State,  April  2.  182B.  The  original  family  of  Littlcfields 
in  New  England  took  up  their  resideiice,  in  1721,  at  New  Shoreham,  Rhode 
Island.  Of  these,  Caleb  Littleficid  was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  General 
Assembly  in  1738,  and  several  succeeding  sessions;  Nathaniel  and  Nathaniel, 
Jr.,  also  served  in  the  legislative  body  from  1758  to  the  Revolutionary  war: 
Caleb,  Jr.,  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  tea  tux 
of  Great  Brilaiii;  William  Littlefield  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Sc<-ond 
Rliodc  Island  Battury,  by  the  recomniendnlion  of  General  Washington,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Ca])tiLin.  Ilis  daughter  married  the  distinguished  Revo- 
lutionary General,  Nathaniel  Green.  During  that  war  the  Littlefield  family 
were  compelled  to  leave  New  Shorehatn,  and  find  elsewhere  a  refuge. 

John  Littlefield,  the  father  of  Alfred  Henry,  was  Iwrn  at  South  Kings- 
ton, Rhode  Islaud,  July  15,  1798,  aud  his  mi>ther  in  North  Kingston?  March 
30th  of  the  same  year;  the  former  died  June  33,  1847,  whose  widow  still 
survives  him,  at  the  advaiu^ed  age  of  eiglily-four  years.  She  lives  at  Paw- 
tneket,  that  State,  tr)  wliirli  plate  the  family  removed  soon  after  her  mar- 
riage,  March  11,  1816,  and  just  before  the  birth  of  Alfred  Ileniy  Littlefield, 
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who  was  one  of  eleven  children.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Xatic,  Warwick,  to  which  town  the  family  removed  in  1851,  and  where,  in 
his  boyhood,  he  entered  the  Sprague  mills,  and  was  employed  down  to 
1844.  The  next  year,  acting  upon  his  brother's  advice  (George  L.),  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Joseph  Davis,  and  also  engaged 
in  skein  and  spool  cotton  business.  In  1853  he  married  Rebecca  Jane  Nor- 
throp of  Central  Falls,  and  has  four  children.  In  1857  he  was  promoted 
from  his  clerkship  to  the  position  of  a  partner  with  his  brother,  under  the 
name  of  Littlefield  Brothers.  They  manufactured  thread  at  Central  Falls, 
and  also  opened  stores  at  Ilaydcnville  and  Pawtucket.  They  were  associated 
later  with  Ryder  &  Co.,  but  in  1858  they  purchased  the  entire  interest,  and 
still  carry  on  one  of  the  largest  thread  manufactories  in  the  State.  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Littlefield  became  one  of  the  corporate  members  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair 
Cloth  Company,  also  a  Director  from  it^  organization;  a  Director  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Pawtucket ;  of  the  Stafford  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Central  Falls;  and  also  a  Director  of  the  Cumberland  Mills  Company. 
Mr.  Littlefield  was  a  Whig  till  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  w^hen 
he  joined  it ;  and  was  active  in  promoting  the  Union  cause  when  imperiled 
by  the  Civil  war,  giving  freely  his  means  to  assist  the  families  of  the  sol- 
diers. In  1864  he  was  appointed  Division -Inspector  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Militia,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  held  that  position  five  years.  In  1873 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lincoln,  to  which  office  he  was 
annually  re-elected,  till  1877,  when  he  declined  a  re-nomination.  In  1876, 
'77,  he  represented  that  town  in  the  State  Assembly,  and,  in  1878,  in  the 
Senate. 

In  March,  1880,  Mr.  Littlefield  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party 
for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  at  the  election  in  the  following  April,  received 
10,098  votes,  against  12,301  for  two  other  candidates;  but  the  law  of  the 
State  requiring  a  majority  instead  of  plurality  vote,  he  failed  of  an  election 
by  the  people,  but  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  succeeding  session,  he 
received  83  Republican  against  20  Democratic  votes.  In  1881  he  was 
re-elected  by  a  handsome  majority  at  the  popular  election.  Governor  Little- 
field's  quick  perception  of  what  is  needful  in  public  affairs  for  the  general 
good,  his  sound  judgment  and  integrity  of  character,  have  made  him  an 
able  executive.  He  is  an  attendant  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Littlefield  is  a  worthy  member. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  LONG, 


10HN  D.  LONG,  Governor  of  MassBchuserts,  waa  born  in  Buckfleld, 
Maine,  October  37,  1838.  Hia  father  held  a  position  of  considerable 
inence,  and  in  1838  received  the  largest  number  of  votes,  when 
running  for  Congresa  on  the  Whig  ticket.  The  ambition  and  studious  hab- 
its of  the  son  soon  led  him  through  the  public  schools  of  hia  native  village, 
and  he  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  under  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  bow  member 
of  Cungreas  from  Minnesota,  who  was  then  Principal  of  the  academy  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Hebron. 

Mr.  Duunell,  in  a  recent  speech  in  Boston,  speaks  of  his  unce  distin- 
guished pupil  as  a  very  short,  youthful  lad,  carrying  a  huge  pile  of  books, 
aud  presenting  himself  as  a  student  desirous  of  preparing  for  college.  He 
soon  completed  that  preparation,  and  entered  upon  hia  collegiate  course  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen ;  thus  juslifying  the  high  praise  of  BIr.  Dunnell, 
and  a  subsequent  Principal  of  that  academy,  Rev.  A.  K.  P.  Small,  now  of 
Fall  River,  who  both  speak  of  liim  as  having  been  a  brilliant  scholar.  He 
found  the  country  academy  had  not  given  him  as  thorough  a  preparation 
for  college  as  larger  institutions  might  have  nSorded,  but  his  talents  and 
})ersevering  industry  were  equal  to  the  contest  for  college  honors.  He  soon 
stood  among  the  foremost  in  rank,  being  fourth  in  his  ckss,  for  the  course, 
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and  second  at  the  close  of  the  senior  year;  he  received  the  honor  of  **  Class 
Poet,"  and  gave  the  Commencement  Ode.  After  graduating  Mr.  Long 
became  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Westford,  Mass.  He  remained  at 
Westford  two  years,  teaching  with  eminent  success,  and  gaining  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  with  w^hom  he  came  in  contact.  After  leaving 
Westford  he  attended  the  Law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  the  office  of  Peleg  W.  Chandler  and  Sidney  Bartlett,  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Academy  several 
years,  and  four  years  ago  wjis  elected  its  President.  In  1861  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  at  once  opened  an  office  in  his  native  town.  But  the  meager 
practice  there  obtained  did  not  satisfy  his  growing  ambition,  and  after  two 
years  of  professional  effort  he  returned  and  established  himself  in  Bos- 
ton, forming  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  Stillman  B.  Allen.  In  1870  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Glover,  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  which  town 
he  had  i)reviously  taken  up  his  residence;  though  since  1874  his  winter 
home  has  been  in  Boston.  His  success  as  a  lawyer  was  marked,  and  he 
continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1879,  when  he  retired  from  the  firm  of  Allen,  Long  «k  Savage.  Since  then  he 
has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  which  position  he  assumed  on  Thursday,  January  8,  1880. 
Governor  Long's  political  career  began  in  1875,  when  he  served  in  the 
Legislature,  as  a  Republican  from  the  Second  Plymouth  District.  In  that 
body  ho  held  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bills  in  Third 
Reading.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  1876.  The  readiness  and 
grace  with  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  the  Speaker,  in  the  frequent 
absences  of  that  officer,  and  his  great  popularity  with  the  members  of  the 
House,  caused  him  to  be  chosen  to  fill  that  position  when  it  was  vacated  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Sanford.  His  perfect  execution  of  every  function  of  that 
office,  the  thorough  Parliamentary  knowledge  which  he  displayed,  and  the 
genial  tact  which  characterized  all  his  rulings,  were  sufficient  for  every 
knotty  problem,  and  won  for  him  the  warmest  friendship  of  all  who  sat  in 
the  House  while  he  was  Speaker.  In  1877  he  received  every  vote  cast  for 
Speaker,  and  in  1878  every  vote  but  six.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  he  was 
given  217  votes  as  candidate  for  Governor,  when  his  name  was  withdrawn. 
In  November,  1878,  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  ticket 
headed  by  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot  of  Billerica.  In  1879  Governor  Talbot 
declined  a  re-nomination,  and  in  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  that 
year  Mr.  Long  received  the  nomination,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  led 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  his  principal  opponent,  by  13,603  votes.  In 
the  convention  of  1880  he  was  unanimously  re-nominated,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion which  followed  received  53,516  more  votes  than  his  Democratic  com- 
petitor, Hon.  Charles  P.  Thompson  of  Gloucester.  Unanimously  re-nom- 
inated in  1881,  he  was  elected  for  a  third  time  on  November  8,  receiving  a 
])lurality  of  43,000,  although  the  entire  vote  of  the  State,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  showed  a  falling  off  of  about  forty-four  per 
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cent.  Governor  Long  has  filled  his  high  position  with  dignity  and  general 
acceptance,  winning  good  opinions  not  only  from  those  whose  political 
views  he  represents,  but  also  from  those  who  are  his  political  opponents. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  executive  ability,  a  graceful  and  pleasing  public 
speaker,  and  a  friend  of  progress  and  reform.  His  Pastes  are  scholarly,  and 
he  varies  the  activities  of  professional  and  official  life  by  his  study  of  the 
classics  and  some  literary  work.  He  published,  in  1879,  a  translation  of 
VirgiPs  **Eneid,^*  which  has  received  the  highest  commendation  from 
scholars  and  critics.  He  has  written  frequent  essays  for  various  periodicals, 
and  has  lately  prepared  an  introduction  to  a  compilation  from  Gladstone's 
writings,  entitled  ^'The  Might  of  Right,  ^'  and  published  by  a  Boston  House. 
Governor  Long^s  inaugural  addresses  are  notable  for  their  literary  merit, 
as  well  as  a  clear  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  position  and  the  practical 
needs  of  the  commonwealth.  Though  be  is  one  of  the  youngest  men  who 
have  ever  held  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State,  he  is  extensively 
known  to  the  people  within  its  limits,  because  of  his  many  speeches  de- 
livered during  the  Canvass  of  1878  and  later;  and  his  hold  upon  their 
affections  is  strong  and  enduring. 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  LUDLOW, 


¥EORGB  C.  LUDLOW,  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  wm  bom  in  1880, 

n  Milford,  Hunterdon  County,  that  State.  He  prepared  for  Rutgers 
College,  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  the  Class  of  IBBO.  He 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  three  years  Inter  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  and  established  himself  in  practice  at  New  Brunswick,  in  the  same 
State.  He  rapidly  rose  in  his  profession,  and  by  his  great  industry,  devo- 
tion to  his  practice,  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he  gained  a 
strong  and  increasing  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of 
the  community.  While  he  was  a  pronounced  and  aggressive  Democrat,  and 
participated  actively  in  the  political  conflicts  of  his  time,  he  never  held 
any  political  office  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  in 
which  he  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  hia  constituency.  During  one 
Bessioii  of  the  Senate  he  held  the  President's  chair,  and  through  his  entire 
term  was  a  member  of  some  of  its  most  important  committees.  In  1880  be 
was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  January  IB,  1881,  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  holds  till  January  21,  1884.  Mr.  Ludlow 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  tastes,  of  geninl  manners,  and  more  than  ordinary 
independence  of  opinion.  His  friends  anticipato  from  him  a  successful  and 
honorable  administration. 
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HON.  ALBINUS  NANCE. 


■  LBINUS  NANCE,  Governor  of  Nebraska,  was  bom  at  La  Fayette, 
k  Stark  County,  Illinois,  March  30,  1848.  lie  is  the  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
'i  Himm  Nuncc,  who  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  EUCcesa- 
ful  physicians  in  central  Illinois. 

The  aocc^tore  of  Governor  Nance,  on  his  father's  side,  were  French 
Huguenots,  and  were  driven  from  France  by  the  religious  intolerance  and 
persecutions  that  followed  tlie  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Tliey 
came,  with  many  others,  to  the  New  World,  and  fonned  a  prosperous  com- 
munity in  tlie  State  of  North  Ciiroliiin.  Tlifir  descendants  moved  north- 
ward and  westward,  as  the  frontier  seltlcnicnts  advanced,  and  in  1836  Dr. 
Ilimm  Nance  located  in  the  then  now  State  of  Illinoi.s,  the  "far  west"  of 
that  period. 

Tlie  Governor's  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  were  of  English  origin. 
His  mother's  maiden  niimc  was  Sarah  R.  Smith,  and  she  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  lute  war  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
too  young  to  enlist,  but  nt  a  later  period  in  the  struggle,  when  less  care  was 
observed  in  recruiting  for  the  Union  amies,  he  enlisted  in  the  Ninth  Dlinois 
cavalry.  At  the  dale  of  enlihtnu'nt  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  traditions  of  the  family  that  the  youug  soldier  was  mustered  in 
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contrary  to  the  wishes  and  earnest  protests  of  his  parents.  He  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  participated  in  the  following- 
named  battles:  Guntown,  Hurricane  Creek,  Tupelo,  Columbia  (Tenn.), 
Spring  Hill,  Franklin,  and  Nashville*  In  the  last -mentioned  battle  he  was 
slightly  wounded.  When  the  war  ended  and  his  regiment  disbanded  he 
became  a  student  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois ;  taking  a  part  of  the 
classical  course.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  West  would  afford  a  more  promising 
field  for  the  employment  of  his  youthful  energies,  he  went  to  Nebraska  in 
1871,  taking  a  homestead  in  Polk  County.  There  he  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  farming,  and  gave  some  attention  to  the  profession  of  law.  Finally 
he  removed  to  Osceola,  the  county  seat  of  Polk  County,  and  soon  established 
a  lucrative  practice. 

In  1874  his  friends  submitted  his  name  to  the  RepabUcan  Convention 
of  the  Thirteenth  District  for  Representative  in  the  State  Legislature.  The 
Convention  was  the  scene  of  an  exciting  contest.  Seven  candidates  were 
in  the  field,  and  the  friends  of  each  aspirant  worked  with  great  energy  for 
their  favorite.  Finally,  after  a  number  of  ballots  had  been  taken,  Albinus 
Nance  received  the  nomination  by  a  majority  of  onlif  one  vote.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  remarkable  series  of  political  victories.  His  prin- 
cipal opponent  before  the  Convention  refused  to  abide  by  the  result,  and 
promptly  entered  the  field  as  an  independent  candidate.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  defeat  the  regular  candidate,  but  without  success.  He  was  elected 
by  about  two  thousand  majority,  and  during  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Legislature  made  a  good  record  as  a  member  of  the  House. 

September  30,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  White,  of  Farragut, 
Iowa.  In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  elected  by  the  llepublican  State 
Convention,  held  at  Fremont,  to  represent  Nebraska  in  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion. He  was  re-nominated  for  the  Legislature  that  year,  and  was  re-elected 
without  opposition — representing  the  Thirty-fifth  District  under  the  new 
apportionment  of  1875.  When  the  Legislature  convened,  in  January,  1877, 
he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  splendid  record  that  he  made 
as  a  presiding  officer  prepared  the  way  for  further  honors.  In  1878,  when 
only  thirty  years  old,  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Republican 
StAte  Convention,  and  was  elected  by  the  usual  Republican  majority.  His 
administration  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  in  1880  he  was 
re-nominated  by  acclamation,  and  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, receiving  a  larger  vote  than  any  other  candidate  on  the  State  ticket. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  administration  has  been  an  unassum- 
ing but  infiexible  determination  to  execute  the  laws  with  fidelity  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  Nebraska. 

Governor  Nance's  second  term  will  end  January  4,  1888.  ^ 
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HON.  GEORGE  C.  PERKINS, 


«  SKETCH  of  the  life  of  the  present  Governor  of  California  reads  like 
4V  B  romance.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  reward  of  self-help,  it 
'I  should  be  taken  to  h^art  b;  cverj  young  man  as  an  example  of  what 
perseverance  and  probity  can  accomplish.  Commencing  his  career  in  that 
State  a  poor,  unknown  sailor'boy,  he  ha»,  by  hisown  unaided  endeavors  and 
in  the  face  of  all  obstacles,  risen  to  the  position  of  being  the  choice  of  the 
grand  old  party  of  California  to  fill  the  chief  office  in  the  gift  of  its  people. 
It  is  not  always,  of  course,  that  so  distinguished  a  result  awaits  the  exer- 
cise of  push,  honesty,  and  economy,  but  Mr.  George  Clement  Perkins  affords 
the  standing  proof  that  such  a  result  is  possible.  "  Set  your  eyes  on  the 
judge's  bench,"  a  clover  mother  once  said  to  her  aspiring  son,  "and  you 
will  not  fall  far  Hhort  of  it,"  lie  bore  his  mother's  precept  at  heart,  did  set 
his  eyes  on  the  judge's  bench,  and  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
before  he  died. 

Whether  the  subject  of  our  sketch  determined  years  ago  to  become  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  which  he  was  at  one  time  His 
Humbleness,  the  wheel-barrow  man,  remains  at  present  a  secret  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  hut  it  is  very  certain  that  he  lias  the  reputation  of  never  under- 
taking to  do  a  thing  without  seeing  it  done,  and  well  done  at  that.     The 
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Young  Sailor-Boy  Clubs  that  were  organized  to  aid  the  cause  during  the 
campaign  had  a  double  object  in  view :  to  work  hard  to  secure  the  victory 
of  the  gentleman  whom  they  had  bound  themselves  together  to  support, 
and  to  take  his  career  as  the  pattern  And  example  for  their  own. 

Mr.  George  C.  Perkins  is  a  *' down-Easter,"  having  been  bom  in  Ken- 
nebunkport,  Maine,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1839.  When  eight  years  of  age 
he  went  to  live  on  his  uncle's  farm,  to  work  in  the  summer,  and  attend  the 
district  school  in  winter.  The  furrow  was  too  narrow  a  path  for  him  to 
plod  along  in,  however,  and  the  attractions  of  the  country  seminary  were 
not  overwhelming,  so,  one  day  (having  no  Rachel  to  bind  him  to  his  uncle's 
farm),  he  listened  too  longingly  to  the  call  of  the  ocean  that  had  sounded 
in  his  ears  at  his  birth,  and,  stealing  out  of  the  house  and  down  the 
road — ran  away!  Reaching  a  seaport,  he  shipped  as  Cabin-boy  on  the 
first  vessel  that  offered  a  vacancy.  As  the  drudge  of  the  Captains,  and 
before  the  mast,  he  made  no  less  than  seven  voyages  to  Europe,  besides  call- 
ing at  the  chief  towns  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  sea-life  was  very 
fruitful  in  experience,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  valuable  physical 
and  mental  qualifications.  Habits  of  discipline  were  inculcated ;  he  learned 
to  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  inevitable ;  he  discovered  the  virtue  of 
being  cheerful  under  all  circumstances;  found,  too,  that  a  willing  obedience 
to  all  commands  was  the  surest  way  to  get  on  best ;  gained  a  store  of  good 
health  and  a  hardiness  that  never  failed  him  in  after  life,  and  of  which  he 
is  now  the  possessor.  What  most  landsmen  would  consider  hardships,  he 
can  look  upon  (thanks  to  early  and  severe  training)  as  a  very  gentle  experi- 
ence of  this  world's  rough  usage.  The  sea-voyages  were  also  beneficial  in 
another  way — ^by  taking  him  to  different  countries,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  a 
very  practical  knowledge  of  the  appearance,  resources,  and  people  of  those 
countries,  a  fund  of  information  equally  valuable  with  the  fund  of  health. 
That  the  sailor-boy  was  of  that  inquiring  turn  of  mind  that  teaches  its  pos- 
sessor to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  may  be  Inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing veracious  incident : 

In  one  of  his  voyages  the  ship  was  bound  for  Christiana,  the  chief  city 
of  Sweden.  Arrived  there,  he  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  historic  pile, 
the  King's  Palace.  Starting  with  another  boy,  they  soon  stood  before  the 
massive  structure.  To  reach  it  was  one  thing,  to  enter  it  another;  for  a 
broad,  deep  moat  surrounded  the  walls,  and  the  drawbridges  that,  when 
down,  gave  access  to  the  interior,  were  now  drawn  close  up  to  the  dropped 
portcullis.  An  entry  seemed  impossible ;  but  as  young  Perkins  had  come  to 
see  the  Castle  and  not  to  look  at  it,  he  determined  not  to  give  up  the  idea  in 
face  of  a  simple  closed  gate.  Searching  around  for  any  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  the  two  boys  at  length  discovered  a  disused  sewer  which 
led  under  the  moat.  The  opening  was  choked,  and  the  passage  difficult, 
but  nothing  daunted,  the  two  lads  plunged  in,  and  after  stumbling  ahead  in 
the  dark  for  some  time,  at  length  found  themselves  in  a  court-yard  and 
inMe  the  castle.     Perceived,  the  boys  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  guards. 
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who  called  on  them  to  explain  their  appearance.  How  the  intrusion  mi^^ht 
have  been  treated  we  cannot  be  exactly  sure,  as  the  King  himself,  having 
had  his  attention  attracted  by  the  discussion,  very  soon  approached,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause.  Fortunately,  His  Majesty  Oscar  H., — ^who  would  doubtless 
remember  the  incident  if  it  were  brought  to  his  mind — is  a  very  good  Eng- 
lish scholar,  and  soon  learned  from  the  boys  the  method  of  their  self- 
admittance.  It  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  King  and  those  around  him« 
for  the  boys  had  discovered  a  weak  point  in  the  castle^s  approaches  not 
known  even  to  His  Majesty  or  the  members  of  his  household.  The  inter- 
view ended  most  satisfactorily,  the  Swedish  King  presenting  the  American 
boy  and  his  companion  with  several  portraits  of  himself — on  coins — and 
kindly  dismissing  them. 

An  adventure  with  another  King  which  the  sailor-boy  shortly  afterwards 
passed  through  was  not  quite  so  pleasant,  although  in  it,  too,  he  retired 
from  the  august  presence  unconquered.  It  occurred  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  at  New  Orleans.  The  yellow  fever  had  its  burning  hand 
upon  the  city,  and  King  Death  was  stalking  abroad  in  the  daytime  and  night 
both.  The  lad  was  seized  by  his  grim  attendant,  the  plague,  and  though  in 
his  deadly  grasp  pined  and  shrunk  to  a  skeleton,  he  struggled  free  and  stood 
once  more  upon  his  feet — trembling,  but  saved.  Another  sea  voyage  or 
two  brought  back  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  1855  he  sailed  around  the 
Horn  in  the  good  ship  Oalatea  bound  for  San  Francisco.  He  arrived 
there  a  stout  young  fellow  of  sixteen,  and  without  wasting  any  time  he 
engaged  to  work  his  passage  on  board  a  steamer  to  Sacramento,  from  which 
town  he  shouldered  his  blankets  and  started  for  Butte,  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  mines.  It  should  rather  be  said  to  try  his  fwwfortunes,  for  it  was  a 
hard  life  that  he  had  to  pass  through.  Disabled  and  dragged  down  by 
fever  and  ague,  he  yet  had  to  struggle  for  an  existence  in  the  muddy  streams 
and  stony  gulches  of  the  various  mining  camps  along  the  Feather  River. 
Crippled,  weary,  and  feeling  the  utter  misery  of  a  poor,  solitary  and  friend- 
less lad,  he  for  the  first  and  only  time  became  dispirited,  and  returned  to 
San  Francisco. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  allowed  the  despondent  fit  to  have 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  mines  to  renew  the  fight.  This 
time  he  conquered,  and  at  length,  after  many  mishaps,  he  obtained  the 
magnificent  position  of  porter  in  a  store  in  Oroville,  at  the  princely  salary  of 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  Little  as  this  was  at  that  day,  he  managed  to  live  on 
six  times  as  little ;  for,  by  doing  his  own  housekeeping,  living  on  bacon  and 
beans,  practicing  the  strictest  economy  and  denying  himself  everything  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  he  actually  managed  to  subsist  on  ten 
dollars  a  month.  This,  too,  whilst  a  young  man,  and  in  the  face  of  such 
temptations  as  dragged  down  thousands  of  others,  older  and  richer,  to 
destru(!tion  and  poverty. 

His  residence  in  Oroville  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  gradual  rises.  One 
rise,  however,  was  not  very  gradual,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  readiness 
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with  which  he  put  his  experience  to  good  use.  One  Fourth  of  July,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rebellion,  the  Republicans  of  Oroville  intended  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  National  Independence  in  imposing  style.  An  immense 
flag-staff  was  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  town,  and  at  its  peak  the  national 
flag  was  to  be  displayed.  On  getting  up  in  the  early  morning,  the  Orovillians 
found  that  some  secessionists  had  been  up  before  them,  and  had  cut  the 
halyards.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  mischief  was  irremediable,  or  that 
nothing  except  lowering  the  pole  was  left  as  a  means  of  reeving  the  halyards. 
The  discussion  was  under  way  when  a  sailor-lad  stepped  forward,  and, 
fastening  the  cut  halyards  around  his  waist,  climbed  the  pole,  rove  the  hal- 
yards in  true  ship-shape  fashion,  and  in  another  minute  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  flaunting  in  the  breeze.     The  sailor-lad  was  George  C.  Perkins. 

The  sailor-boy  soon  after  gained  the  title  of  Captain,  in  this  wise :  In 
1862,  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  flooded.  All  the  low  land  between  Oro- 
ville and  Marysville  was  a  mud-colored  lake,  and  communication  between 
the  two  towns  was  entirely  suspended.  The  county -seat  of  Yuba  was  the 
base  of  supplies  for  Oroville.  Those  supplies  had  given  out  in  the  latter 
town,  and  actual  starvation  stared  the  inhabitants  in  the  face.  Feather 
River  was  everywhere  rising  and  overflowing;  yet  Mr.  Perkins  saw  that  by  it 
was  the  only  means  to  gain  relief.  Accordingly  he  constructed  a  skiff,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  volunteer,  launched  it  and  went  flying  down  the  tide 
towards  Marysville,  noting  the  impediments  in  passage,  and  making  a  mental 
chart  of  the  channel.  Arrived  in  Marysville,  he  chartered  a  steamer,  loaded 
her  with  provisions,  and  in  three  days  took  the  flrst  and  last  steamboat  up 
to  Oroville  and  saved  the  starving  town.  **  He  showed  the  spirit  of  a 
leader,  ^^  said  a  gentleman,  recently  commenting  upon  this  circumstance ;  **he 
showed  the  spirit  in  those  days  that  he  does  now — ^that  of  a  leader — and  he 
is  the  kind  of  man  we  want.'' 

Though  of  a  decidedly  economical  turn  of  mind,  George  C.  Perkins  has 
never  been  selfish  or  penurious.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  means,  influence,  and  time  in  serving  others. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  soon  won  the  hearts  of  all  about  him,  while  his 
self-restraint,  prudence,  and  generosity  made  him  an  arbiter  in  many  a  dis- 
pute among  miners.  To  this  day  there  are  to  be  found  men  in  every  valley 
and  mountain  gulch  who  love  and  wholly  trust  George  C.  Perkins.  It  is 
but  natural  they  should  do  so,  for  his  fellows  have  been  wholly  trusted,  time 
without  number. 

When  from  being  porter  he  rose  to  be  assistant,  then  partner,  and  then 
sole  proprietor  of  the  store  in  which  he  worked,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  an  appeal  for  help.  Suffering  humanity  always  touched  his  tender  nature, 
and  he  contributed  mimificently  to  every  useful  enterprise.  All  a  man  had 
to  do  was  to  come  to  him  and  say,  ^  *  Mr.  Perkins,  I  have  a  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  but  I  haven't  any  ready  money.  As  soon  as  my  crops 
arc  in  I  shall  be  flush ;  and  if "  The  sentence  had  never  need  be  com- 
pleted.    The  invariable  question  was  put,  be  it  to  stranger  or  acquaintance : 
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**  What  do  you  want?"  Then,  whether  it  was  lumber,  or  flour,  or  provia- 
ions,  or  what  not,  he  would  be  told  to  bring  around  his  wagon,  load  up  and 
pay  when  he  was  able. 

The  people  of  Butte,  Lassen,  Plumas,  and  Tehama  mever  thought  of 
cheating  George  C.  Perkins.  Instead  of  cheating  him,  they  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  man  by  electing  him  Senator  to  the  State  Legislature 
in  1868.  In  all  these  counties  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket,  capturing  over 
three  hundred  Democratic  votes  in  Butte  county  alone,  where  party  lines 
were  clearly  drawn.  Nor  was  this  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  may  be 
taken  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  his  popularity  with  the  people,  irrespective 
of  party  considerations.  His  force  of  character,  his  genial  manners  and 
practical  ability  did  it  all,  and  would  do  the  same  in  every  county  from  San 
Diego  to  Oregon. 

George  C.  Perkins  is  essentially  a  man  of  the  people,  and  the  people 
have  seen  to  it  that  he  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  can  best  serve 
them.  His  legislative  record  is  good.  As  Senator,  he  opposed  all  subsidies, 
monopolies,  and  corporations.  Though  as  a  legislator  he  was  not  distin- 
guished for  speech-making,  he  was  thorough  in  committee-work  and  in  his 
mastery  of  law-making.  As  a  Senator  he  became  familiar  with  all  State 
institutions,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  that  underlie  our 
system  of  government. 

The  cool,  clear  head,  broad,  enlarged  views,  intelligence  and  incorrup- 
tible integrity  that  made  his  Senatorial  record  so  honorable,  were  put  into 
successful  practice  in  his  business.  He  built  flour  mills,  he  was  President  of 
a  bank,  he  opened  and  managed  mines,  conducted  sheep  ranches  and  a  host 
of  other  complicated  enterprises.  And  he  kept  all  these  undertakings  well  in 
hand.  Then,  leaving  Butte  county,  he  went  to  San  Francisco  to  take  a 
managing  partnership  in  the  now  great  line  of  ocean  steamers.  Here,  too, 
his  worth  was  appreciated,  and  as  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  the  mercantile  circles  of  that 
city.  In  all  his  business  Mr.  Perkins  displayed  extraordinary  executive 
ability.  He  kept  his  eye  on  all  the  details,  without  losing  sight  of  the 
grand  outline.  In  fact,  Mr.  Perkins  has  managed  in  a  successful  manner, 
since  he  was  a  youth  of  twenty,  affairs  more  intricate  than  ever  fell  under 
the  supervision  of  a  State  Governor,  either  in  times  of  war  or  peace.  And 
the  people  of  California  were  wise  in  selecting  him  as  their  Governor,  at  a 
period  when  the  State  needed  the  highest  order  of  executive  ability. 

G6vernor  Perkins  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company, 
of  which  he  is  also  a  Director  and  the  Treasurer. 
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HON.  JOHN  S.  PILLSBURY, 

[JOHN  SARGENT  PILLSBURY,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  la  a  native  of 
1  Sutton,  Menimoc  County,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  Jut; 
29,  1B28.  nia  parents  were  John  and  Busan,  nie  Wadleigh  Pillabiuy. 
His  ancestors  were  of  the  original  Puritan  stock,  the  American  origin  of 
the  family  being  traced  to  Joshua  Pillsbury,  vho  came  from  England  in 
1640  and  settled  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  He  had  received  from 
the  crown  a  grant  of  land  situated  iu  that  town,  and  it  remains  in  the 
family  name  and  possession,  intact,  to  this  day.  His  descendant  have 
filled  many  posts  of  varied  trust  and  responsibility,  the  family  being  gen- 
erally noted  for  sterling  integrity  and  great  foree  of  character.  The  great- 
grandfather of  our  subject  was  MicHjah  Pillsbury,  who  settled  in  Button, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1790,  being  one  of  the  earliest  immigrants  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  His  father,  John  PilUbury,  was  by  occupation  a  manufacturer, 
of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  afterwards  a  farmer.  He  always  took  a 
great  interest  in  political  questions,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  prom- 
inence in  both  town  and  State  affairs,  holding  office  almost  continuously 
for  many  years.  He  lived  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  at 
Button,  New  Hampshire,  in  1857,  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
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The  educational  advantages  of  John  8.  were  limited  during  his  boy- 
hood to  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town ;  what  he  attained  in  after 
life  was  by  reading,  self-teaching,  and  close  observation,  and  to  such  good 
purpose  has  his  time  been  devoted  that  he  tills  the  Executive  Chair  of  the 
State  with  honor  and  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  people  whose  votes  placed 
him  there. 

He  left  school  early  and  commenced  to  learn  the  painter's  trade.     Y^ien 
about  sixteen  years  old  lie  abandoned  painting  and  entered  the  mercantile 
business,  that  l>eing  more  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  and  inclinations.     His 
first  engagement  was  as  salesman  in  a  store  in  Warner,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Walter  Harriman,  aften\'ard  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years.     He  then  removed  to  Concord,  where  for  four  years 
he  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant-tailor  and  cloth-dealer.     In  1853  he 
made  an  extended  tour  of  observation  throughout  the  western  and  north- 
western States,  in  search  of  a  desirable  place  to  locate,  and  in  June,  1855, 
settled  at  St.  Anthony  Falls.     Here  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
once,  and  continued  prosperously  until  1857.     That  year  is  memorable  for 
the  financial  revulsion  which  overthrew  credit  and  created  financial  distress 
throughout  the  whole  country.     Its  hardships  were  especially  experienced 
in  the  frontier  States  of  the  west  where  business  had  been  transacted  almost 
wholly  upon  credit.    Mr.  Pillsbury  shared  in  this  universal  disaster;  imme- 
diately following  upon  which  his  slender  resources  were  further  reduced  by 
a  fire  which  destroyed  his  property  to  the  amount  of  $22,000,  upon  which 
there  was  no  insurance.     This  great  loss,  coming  at  such  an  unfortunate 
period  of  commercial  depression,  would  have  made  a  financial  wreck  of  a 
less  determined  man,  but  its  effect  on  Mr.  Pillsbury  was  simply  to  call  forth 
greater  exertions.     If  our  subject  had  not  met  this  loss  his  quality  might 
have  been  unproven.     But  when  occasion  required  it,  he  brought  into  exer- 
cise those  latent  powers  of  recuperation  which,  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, might  have  remained  undeveloped.     By  hard,  honest  labor,   sup- 
ported by  an  indomitable  energy,  he  met  his  obligations  and  paid,  in  full, 
every  one  of  his  creditors,  and  in  five  years  was  again  a  pro8i)erous,  success- 
ful merchant,  and  acknow^ledged  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  honorable 
business  men  in  the  State.     In  1858  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  City 
Council,  and  by  re-elections  held  that  position  six  years. 

In  1863  Mr.  Pillsbiuy  was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the  UniVfer- 
sity  of  Minnesota.  The  affairs  of  this  institution  were  at  that  tinje  almost 
hopelessly  embarrassed,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Legislature  had  ])re- 
viously  authorized  the  Regents  '*  to  convey  any  or  all  of  the  lands"  of  the 
State  endo^Tnent  in  order  to  pay  its  enormous  debt.  Mr.  Pillsbury,  by  the 
exercise  of  such  prudential  and  economical  measures  and  wise  supervision 
of  finances  as  he  would  have  given  to  his  own  i)rivate  business,  soon  suc- 
ce(*ded  in  placing  it  on  a  sure  foundation,  without  resorting  to  the  extreme 
mejisures  provided  by  the  Legislature,  and  its  j)resent  gratifying  condition 
is  largely  owing  to  his  faithful  and  earnest  laboi-s  in  its  behalf. 
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In  1872  he  engaged,  with  his  nephew,  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour,  the  firm  being  subsequently  joined  by  his  brother,  George  A. 
Pillsbury,  and  another  nephew,  Fred.  C.  Pillsbury,  under  the  firm  name  of 
C.  A.  Pillsbury  &  Co.  The  extent  and  excellence  of  their  flour  manufac- 
tures by  the  latest  improved  processes  have  attained  wide  celebrity,  the 
flour  made  by  this  firm  being  favorably  known  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 

Governor  Pillsbiuy  is  not  a  communicant  of  any  church,  but  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Congregational  Society,  Mrs.  Pillsbury  being  a  member  of 
the  church. 

He  was  married  in  Warner,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1856,  to  Miss  Mahala  Fisk,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Sarah  Fisk. 
Mrs.  Fisk  is  one  of  the  descendants  of  Rev.  John  Fisk,  who  emdgrated  from 
Suffolk,  England,  and  settled  in  Windham,  Massachusetts,  in  1687.  From 
this  union  four  children  have  been  bom;  Ada,  born  October  4,  1859;  Susie 
May,  born  June  23,  1863;  Sadie  Belle,  bom  June  30,  1866;  and  Alfred  Fisk, 
bom  October  20,  1868. 

In  politics  Governor  Pillsbury  has  been  connected  with  the  Republican 
party  since  its  organization.  He  was  State  Senator  from  Hennepin  County 
in  1863,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  four  following  terms,*  and  again  in  1872, 
and  for  the  succeeding  term  to  the  same  ofSice.  The  comprehensive  views 
and  practical  sagacity  which  marked  his  long  career  as  a  legislator  led  to  a 
widely  prevalent  demand  for  his  promotion  to  a  higher  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  in  1876  Mr.  Pillsbury  received  the  unsolicited  nomination  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  was  elected  to  that  position  by 
twelve  thousand  majority  over  his  opponent.  In  1877,  notwithstanding  the 
Democrats  and  Independents  united  their  forces  on  Wm.  L.  Banning,  Gov- 
ernor Pillsbury  was  re-elected  by  an  increased  majority,  running  about 
eighteen  thousand  ahead  of  the  combined  opposition. 

From  the  first  the  character  of  Governor  Pillsbury's  administration  has 
been  marked  by  his  strong  opposition  to  improvident  and  unwise  legislation, 
and  his  resolute  veto  of  appropriations  made  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  finances.  The  distinctive  aims  and  results  with 
which  his  name  will  be  identified  are  shown  by  his  earnest  appeals  for  the 
honest  settlement  of  the  Staters  long  dishonored  railroad  bonds;  by  his 
persistent  and  skillful  efforts  for  protection  against  the  grasshopper  scourge 
and  the  aid  of  its  victims ;  his  sedulous  care  of  the  public  credit  by  the 
frequent  use  of  his  personal  responsibility  in  financial  emergencies,  and  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  Public  Examiner,  upon  his  earnest  recommendation, 
for  the  discovery  and  prompt  correction  of  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  funds  of  counties  and  public  institutions.  Without ^the  ostentation  that 
often  wins  ephemeral  applause,  Governor  Pillsbury  possesses  the  breadth 
of  view  and  the  unerring  judgment  which  insure  durable  results.  His 
organizing  and  executive  abilities  are  of  the  first  order. 

He  inaugurated  the  movement  for  a  conference  of  Governors  at  Omaha, 
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wliich  led  to  the  creation  of  a  national  commission  of  scientists  for  the 
investigation  of  the  grasshopper  question.  He  ascertained  the  dire  condi- 
tion of  the  sufferers  from  that  insect  by  personal  visits  to  their  destitute 
homes  in  mid-winter;  issued  eloquent  appeals  to  public  charity  in  their 
behalf,  and  organized  an  efficient  plan  of  volunteer  aid,  through  which 
more  than  six  thousand  persons  were  rescued  from  a  situation  verging  upon 
starvation.  He  will  be  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  paternal  of  all  the 
Governors  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest;  and  his  name  is  des- 
tined to  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people  for  his  thorough 
devotion  to  their  interests  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  of  their 
fronrier  experience. 

Gk)vemor  Pillsbury's  formal  inauguration  for  his  second  term  took  place 
in  the  Opera  House  at  St.  Paul,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1878.  From  his 
masterly  address  on  that  occasion  we  make  the  following  extracts,  as  show- 
ing the  position  he  occupies  on  a  few  of  the  leading  questions  of  import- 
ance to  the  State,  and  his  radical  views  concerning  the  payment  of  the  State 
bonded  debt.  After  making  a  gratifying  comparison  of  the  present  with 
the  previous  year,  noting  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
various  causes  for  renewed  confidence,  he  says : 

Glad  and  hopeful,  however,  as  we  should  feel  in  view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  prospects  of  the  future,  thoughtful  men  will  feel  not  less  deeply  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  by  them.  So  rapid  and  energetic  is  the  recuperation  of  our  people 
from  a  prostrate  industrial  condition,  that  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  prone  to  be  over- 
looked. Recovery  from  business  depression,  for  this  reason,  is  never  unattended  with 
serious  danger,  and  it  may,  indeed,  be  questioned  whether  seasons  of  excited  activity, 
all  things  considered,  are  not  really  more  detrimental  to  a  durable  public  welfare  than 
those  marked  by  slower  and  more  cautious  movements.  Happy  the  people  who  may 
prove  sufficiently  wise  to  profit  by  both — to  reap  victorj*  equally  from  adversity  and 
from  prosperity,  and  with  whom  the  bright  promise  of  hope  shall  prove  a  guide  rather 
than  a  snare.  With  such  a  people  the  worthy  use  of  what  has  been  already  gained  is 
at  once  an  acceptable  offering  for  the  past  and  an  inviting  guarantee  of  the  future.  .  . 

These  considerations  impel  me  to  warn  my  fellow-citizens  against  a  repetition  of 
those  errors  of  the  past  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar.  It  is  obvious  to  all  persons 
of  even  casual  observation,  that  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  wide  popular  distress 
from  which  we  in  Minnesota  are  happily  emerging,  has  been  the  over-indulgence  of  the 
universal  propensity  to  incur  debt.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  purposes  for  which  much  of  this  indebtedness  has  been 
incurred  are  not  desirable  or  worthy  objects.  They  attest,  indeed,  the  characteristics 
of  enterprising  and  high-toned  communities,  and  when  kept  within  judicious  bounds 
the  means  thus  resorted  to  in  furtherance  of  these  objects  are  effective  aids  to  commend- 
able public  progress.  But  the  eagerness  with  which  both  private  and  public  debts  are 
incurred  without  due  consideration  of  the  time  or  needs  of  the  situation  or  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  is  unquestionably  the  crj'ing  evil  of  the  period  and  the  most 
potent  cause  of  financial  disorders.  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  disasters  which  have  manifestly  resulted  from  these  causes,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  appeal  earnestly  to  all  classes  of  our  people  to  heed  the  costly  lessons  of  the 
past. 

Lot  us,  with  one  accord,  turn  to  simpler  and  nobler  ways.  Let  us  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect that  growing  aversion  to  manual  lal>or  which  is  making  effeminate  idlers  of  our 
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young  men.  Let  us  vindicate  the  dignity  imd  manful  status  of  patient  toil.  Let  us 
show  the  false  attractions  which  tend  to  oven?n)wd  our  cities,  and  expose  the  flimsy 
glamour  which  lures  honest  labor  from  manly  self-support  to  a  condition  of  beggarly 
dependence.  Let  us  frown  upon  senseless  extravagance  in  public  and  private  affairs, 
and  attest  the  character  of  rational  economy  as  both  an  essential  condition  of  solvency 
and  an  attribute  of  higher  civilization.  Let  us  be  superior  to  that  flattery  of  a  shallow, 
local  pride,  which  induces  struggling  communities  to  oppress  themselves  with  the  cost 
of  premature  improvements.  Let  us  discourage  the  ruinous  disposition,  especially  of 
small  and  poor  townships  and  counties,  to  burden  themselves  with  debt  in  aid  of  vision- 
ary railroad  schemes.  Let  us  resolve  to  pay  as  we  go,  and  discontinue  the  seductive 
expedient  of  escaping  present  difficulty  by  the  easy  postponement  of  solemn  obligations; 
and  above  all  let  us  resolve  not  to  afford  the  humiliating  spectacle  too  often  presented 
by  communities  which  rush  into  debt  with  a  precipitancy  equaled  only  by  the  disgrace 
ful  expedients  with  which  they  seek  to  escape  its  honest  payment.  Every  consideration 
of  expediency  and  honor  should  impel  us  to  seek  that  profit  from  experience  without 
which  the  advent  of  special  fortune  may  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  The 
measure  of  our  success  shall  attest  our  progress  toward  a  deserved  and  enduring 
prosperity.  .  .  . 

I  feel  impelled  by  the  convictions  upon  the  subject  expressed  in  my  preceding  mes- 
sages to  renew  my  recommendation  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  indebtedness  repre- 
sented by  our  dishonored  railroad  bonds.  The  measure  proposed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
last  Legislature,  and  submitted  to  the  people  in  June  last,  was  rejected,  as  you  are 
aware,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote.  This  resulted,  as  I  am  persuaded,  from  a 
prevalent  misapprehension  respecting  the  real  nature  and  provisions  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  adjustment.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  be  forced  to  the  convietioxi  that  the 
people,  by  this  act,  intended  other  than  their  disapproval  of  the  particular  plan  of  settle* 
ment  submitted  to  them.  For,  in  my  opinion,  no  public  calamity,  no  visitation  of  grass- 
hoppers, no  wholesale  destruction  or  insidious  pestilence,  could  possibly  inflict  so  fatal  a 
blow  upon  our  State  as  the  deliberate  repudiation  of  her  solemn  obligations.  It  would 
be  a  confession  more  damaging  to  the  character  of  a  government  of  the  people  than  the 
assaults  of  its  worst  enemies ji  With  the  loss  of  public  honor,  little  could  remain  worthy 
of  preservation.  Assuming,  therefore,  as  I  gladly  do,  that  this  vote  of  Uie  people  indi- 
cated a  purpose  not  to  repudiate  the  debt  itself,  but  simply  to  condemn  the  proposed 
plan  for  its  payment,  I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  in  any  practicable  measure  looking 
to  an  honorable  and  final  adjustment  of  this  vexed  question. 

Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  re-adjustment  and  of  the  condition  of 
national  affairs  generally,  the  Governor  said : 

The  questions  that,  remain  are  rather  those  of  expediency  than  of  principle.  They 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  measures  of  finance  and  the  currency,  and  with  the 
honest  exercise  of  conceded  functions,  hi  the  settlement  of  these,  let  the  voice  of  Min- 
nesota be  heard  for  honest  money,  for  redemption  of  the  nation's  pledges,  and  for  that 
just  administration  of  the  government  which  consults  the  exigencies  of  the  public  ser- 
vice in  preference  to  those  of  political  parties.  ...  In  my  judgment  our  danger  lies  in 
too  much  rather  than  in  too  little  Congressional  action.  Experience  disproves  the  effi- 
cacy of  financial  panaceas.  Untampered-with  monetary  disorders  work  their  own 
wholesome  cure  by  a  law  as  unerring  as  that  by  which  unhindered  water  finds  its  level. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  in  September,  1879,  again  nominated 
Governor  Pillsbury  upon  the  first  ballot,  and  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  State  for  a  third  term,  bemg  the  first  Executive  upon  whom  such  an 
honor  has  been  conferred  by  the  people.     The  redemption  of  the  long  dis- 
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honored  bonds  of  the  State,  wiiicb,  from  the  first,  was  a  leading  and  cher- 
ished object  of  Governor  Pillsbury,  continued  to  be  zealously  urged  by  him 
in  popular  addresses,  in  official  utterances  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  every 
practical  means  of  reaching  the  conscience  of  the  people.  These  bonds 
had  been  issued  in  1858  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  by  a 
subsequent  constitutional  amendment  could  not  be  settled  without  the  con- 
senting vote  of  the  people.  Thus  obstructed,  no  less  than  four  attempts  at 
adjustment  had  failed.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature,  delivered  Jan- 
uary 6,  1881,  the  Governor  made  another  appeal  for  payment,  from  which 
the  following  extnicts  arc  taken : 

At  a  time  when  the  vahie  of  financial  credit  classifies  anew  the  roll  of  honorable 
debtors  and  exalts  our  countrj'  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  shall  our  own  State 
skulk  behind  her  defense  of  sovereignty  and  defy  the  rule  of  right  simply  because  she 
has  the  might?  Shall  Minnesota  herd  with  the  repudiating  States  of  the  South  and 
bear  aloft  the  crown  of  shame  as  the  only  dishonored  State  of  the  North?  Nay!  I  would 
not  wrong  the  suffering  South  I  for  while  there  may  possibly  be  some  palliation  for 
default  by  States  crippled  with  civil  disorders  and  scourged  by  war,  there  is  none  for  a 
State  fattened  by  prosperity  and  blest  by  fortune.  .  .  . 

Progress  and  prosperity,  and  all  the  institutions  and  achievements  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud  are  as  nothing  compared  with  a  spotless  name.  Personal  debtors  give 
security  by  which  justice  may  be  compeUed.  A  sovereign  State  gives  only  her  honor  i\* 
the  priceless  pledge  of  payment.    Fellow-citizens  let  that  be  preserved  though  all  eUe 

perish.  .  .  • 

One  day  Minnesota  will  have  a  history,  but  whether  it  shall  be  a  history  of  honor  <»r 
dishonor,  her  people  must  soon  determine.  By  the  simplest  rule  of  fair  dealing — as  the 
merest  question  of  policy — in  the  name  of  law,  justice,  and  honor,  I  implore  the  people 
of  Minnesota,  and  you  gentlemen,  their  honored  representatives,  as  the  last  public  utter- 
ance I  may  make,  to  seize  this  opportunity  l»efore  it  is  too  late  to  wipe  this  only  blot 
from  the  fair  name  of  our  beloved  State.  ^ 

Thus  urged,  the  Legislature  made  an  effort,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  adjust 
this  long-standing  indebtedness.  The  bondholders  having  submitted  a 
proposition,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  its  acceptance,  requiring  the 
issue  of  new  adjustment  bonds  in  lieu  of  the  old  obligations,  provided  a 
tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  Supreme  or  District  Judges,  should  decide  that 
this  could  be  legally  done  without  submitting  the  question  to  the  popular 
vote.  A  strong  sentiment  of  repudiation  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  and  its  bitter  and  threatening  voice  rendered  an  elective  judiciarj- 
timid  and  reluctant  to  perform  so  thankless  and  unpopular  a  task:  and 
hence,  in  the  effort  to  constitute  the  required  tribunal,  Governor  Pillsburj- 
encountered  such  difficulties  as  would  have  proved  insurmountable  to  a  less 
courageous  and  determined  man.  After  numberless  delays  the  tribunal  was 
finally  formed,  when  its  proceedings  w^re  arrested  ujwn  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  whole  matter  being  elaborately  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  was  remanded  to  the  Legislature  for  final  action.  The 
question  being  thus  sim])lified,  the  bondholders  renewed  their  proposition, 
whereupon  Governor  Pillsbury  at  once  decided  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  order  to  conclude  the  proffered  settlement.     Against  this 
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bold  step  which  contemplated  prompt  adjustment  of  the  debt  without 
further  reference  to  the  people,  he  was  warned  alike  by  timid  friends  and 
exasperated  foes;  but  in  spite  of  the  assaults  of  a  majority  of  the  State 
newspapers,  against  the  protests  and  threats  of  an  apparently  overwhelming 
popular  sentiment,  and  in  the  face  of  an  approaching  political  convention 
before  which  he  was  a  possible  candidate  for  re-nomination,  he  fearlessly 
issued  his  proclamation  convening  the  Legislating  in  extra  session. 

The  result  amply  justified  his  courage  and  wisdoin.  To  the  Legislature 
thus  sunmioned,  the  Governor  made  a  last  and  most  powerful  appeal,  beseech- 
ing them,  '^  as  a  parting  word,  to  perform  a  simple  act  of  justice  which  shall 
forever  put  at  rest  the  haunting  specter  of  repudiation,  and  place  our  young 
Commonwealth  irrevocably  in  the  sisterhood  of  honorable  States.'*  The 
Legislature  promptly  passed  the  act  of  adjustment  which  has  averted  the 
threatened  dishonor  of  the  State,  and  €k>vemor  Pillsbury  retires  from  ofiice 
with  the  triumphant  achievement  of  the  fond  and  special  purpose  of  his 
administration.  The  great  measure  of  justice  is  rapidly  gaining  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  all  classes,  and  the  €k>vemor,  as  its  champion,  receives  the 
grateful  approval  of  the  people  whom  he  had  zealously  guided  into  the 
path  of  duty. 

The  three  terms  during  which  Governor  Pillsbury  has  served  the  State, 
mark  a  momentous  era  in  her  history.  They  will  be  forever  identified  with 
important  measures  concerning  the  public  welfare.  They  have  embraced 
periods  both  of  disaster  and  of  imexampled  prosperity,  and  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  memory  of  an  Executive  who  strove  to  serve  his  State, 
and  dared  to  defend  her  honor. 


,^^(^S5> 
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HON.  FREDERICK  W.  PITKIH, 

tHE  public  career  of  Hod.  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  the  present  OoTeroor 
,  of  Colorado,  has  been  one  of  eminent  success.  Though  a  rerident  of 
the  Stiite  for  a  period  of  less  than  tea  years,  he  has  become  prom- 
inently iilentided  with  ita  material  welfare  and  progress,  and  ia  now  success- 
fully serving  a  second  term  as  Qovernor  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  State 
in  the  Union. 

Governor  Pitkin  was  born  in  Manchester,  Connecticut,  on  August  81, 
1637,  and  ia  now  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  father,  Elf  Pit- 
kin, Esi).,  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citiiens  of  that  New 
England  town,  anil  represented  a  line  of  old  and  honorable  ancestry.  His 
son's  preparation  for  college  was  intrusted  to  careful  and  competent  tutors, 
who  fitted  him  for  admiaaion  to  Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, and  he  entered  that  institution  in  the  year  1855.  After  a  three- 
years'  course,  ho  graduated  with  honors,  and  taking  a  short  respite,  passed 
at  the  old  homestead,  he  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Albany  Law-school. 
He  completed  the  course  there,  was  admitteil  to  the  Bar,  and  started  for  the 
Weat  to  begin  the  jiractice  of  his  profession,  and  located  at  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  in  the  year  1858,  in  time  becoming  a  member  of  the  legal  firm 
of  Palmer,  Hooker  &  Pitkin,  the  leading  legal  linn  in  Milwaukee  at  that 
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.'  time.     As  the  business  of  the  firm  increased,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

labor  of  preparing  cases,  and  conducting  them  to  a  successful  issue  through 
the  courts,  devolved  upon  Mr.  Pitkin,  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  firm ; 
and  a  too  constant  application  to  his  profession  soon  began  to  undermine  his 
health,  and  in  time  necessitated  a  withdrawal  from  it  altogether. 

By  the  advice  of  physicians  he  abandoned  the  practice  of  his  profession 
for  a  time,  and  in  1873  embarked  for  Europe,  in  the  ho^e  that  a  change  of 
climate  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring  his  vigor  and  strength.  The 
journey  abroad  w^as  not  attended  with  any  satisfactory  results,  and  during 
his  stay  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  with 
little  hope  of  recovery,  for  nearly  two  months.  As  soon  as  Ite  became  strong 
enough  to  travel,  he  started  for  his  home  again,  his  indomitable  courage 
and  will-power  overcoming  the  lack  of  bodily  strength.  After  his  return, 
Mr.  Pitkin  traveled  through  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States,  and  passed  a 
winter  in  Florida.  After  a  consultation  with  Dr.  John  T.  Metcalfe,  a  prom- 
inent physician  and  surgeon  of  New  York  City,  he  was  recommended  by 
that  distinguished  physician  to  give  the  climate  of  Colorado  a  test;  and, 
acting  on  what  has  since  proved  to  have  been  the  means  of  restoring  his 
health  and  prolonging  his  life,  Mr.  Pitkin  went  to  Colorado  in  1874.  For 
three  years  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  recuperating  his  wasted  frame 
and  inhaling  the  pure,  vigorous  air  of  the  mountains.  His  summers  were 
passed  in  a  tent,  moving  from  one  point  to  another  through  the  mountains 
of  Southern  Colorado,  and  wintering  in  the  valley  towns  farther  north.  As 
his  health  grew  better,  he  interested  hilhself  in  the  mines  in  Southern  Col- 
orado, and  became  identified  with  the  development  of  some  valuable  prop- 
erty near  Ouray,  which  place  is  still  hiH  residence.  During  the  winter  he 
resided  at  Pueblo. 

His  popularity  throughout  the  State  was  successfully  demonstrated  in 
1878,  when  he  became  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Republican  party  as 
their  candidate  for  Governor.  Though  opposed  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
by  one  of  the  strongest  men,  politically,  in  the  State,  Mr.  Pitkin  was  elected 
by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  Republican  candidate  in  the  State. 
His  administration  was  the  most  successful  that  young  State  had  ever  had. 
Though  beset  with  many  discouraging  circumstances,  he  brought  the  State 
through  a  period  of  two  years  of  almost  incessant  trouble,  suppressed  border 
conflicts,  protected  the  settlers  along  the  Indian  border,  and  brought  the 
value  of  State  paper,  which  had  previously  been  held  at  a  discount,  to  a 
premium  over  and  above  its  face.  The  obstacles  which  an  advocate  of  wise 
and  judicious  government  encounters  in  a  new  State  are  not  generally  under- 
stood or  appreciated.  The  accession  of  Governor  Pitkin  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  foimd  the  settlements  lying  adjacent  to  the  Indian  Reservation  ill 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  Ute  Indians.  Their  uncertain,  threatening 
attitude  at  all  times  was  a  standing  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  State,  and  their  repeated  raids  on  isolated  settlements  rendered  the  pur- 
suit of  any  civilized  occupation  a  hazardous  undertaking.  Governor  Pitkin's 
attitude  on  this  question,  which  had  assumed  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
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f/  %  ^^try  x.v«»kkrttble  number  of  Colorado's  population,  was  neither  hesitat- 

^  Wti^  uwMi^nil  address  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Colorado  Legisla- 
f^i^,  it  Jfej«tt»rT»  1879,  Governor  Pitkin,  after  alluding  to  the  vast  tract  of 
l»t«j^  A.'v'^l'*^  ^T  *^^  Indians  as  a  reservation — a  tract  nearly  three  times  as 
n^  1^  Stat^  of  Massachusetts — said : 

»«mN>r  t^  Indians  who  occupy  this  reservation  is  al)out  three  thousand.    If  the 

^^^^  ^^1^  4ivkMi  up  between  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  it  would  give  every 

,   -yji^ntfi  Mid  child  between  three  and  four  thousand  acres.    It  has  been  claime<l 

«k«ri  %^  ^Wktifv  tribe  have  had  in  cultivation  about  fifty  acrc^  of  land.    From  some  per- 

^^^^  |^«i^>k«M|r9  of  the  subject,  I  believe  that  one  able-bodied  white  settler  would  culti- 

xikj^WK**^  lAtt^l  '^"^  ^^®  whole  tril)eof  Utes.  ...  If  this  reservation  can  be  extinguished 

M»^  t^  land  thn>wn  open  to  .nettlers,  it  will  furnish  homes  to  thousands  of  the  people  of 

*)lix  S;alv^  who  desire  homcK;  will  furnish  grazing  for  immense  herds  of  cattle,  horses, 

^  ,ji^«;  imd  may  pn>ve  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals.  .  .  .  There  is,  in  my 

■»^MHOt.  no  matter  of  such  urgent  importance  to  our  people  as  the  immediate  extin- 

x^4tw^»^  «^  tl*^  Indian  title.     The  westward  march  of  the  white  race  and  of  civiliza- 

,^  N*^in  t>ver  two  hundred  years  ago  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  cannot  long  be  arrested  at 

iX<  NHindaries  of  this  immense  tract  of  valuable  land,  by  the  presence  of  a  tribe  of 

|Mb«|i«iis  t(H>  small  in  number  to  constitute  a  respectable  village.  ...  If  anything  we  can 

J««  %hall  ct»ntribute  toward  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  for  occupation  and  settlement 

M  «^r  people,  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  l>e  of  more  substantial  benefit  to  the  State 

ikaA  miwt  of  the  ordinary  legislation  of  the  session. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration  Governor  Pitkin  did 
f  }m»  utmost  in  his  power  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  settlers  from 
the  rHvagt»8  of  these  Indians.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
tho  Reservation,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  precluded  the 
invisibility  of  any  action  looking  to  a  speedy  and  effective  settlement  of  the 
ontin^  Indian  problem,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had  he  been  enabled  to  act 
imiepcndcntly  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  as  his  judgment  and  knowl- 
cKlge  of  the  fact«  warranted,  the  Thornburg  massacre,  followed  by  the  assas- 
(dnation  of  Father  Meeker  and  his  men,  the  devastation  of  the  White  River 
Agency,  and  the  capture  of  the  Meeker  women  would  not  have  occurred. 
So  strong  was.  the  feeling  in  favor  of  Governor  Pitkin's  policy  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  raise  and  equip  volunteers  to  take  the 
field  and  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Indians,  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  its  troops. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  first  term  Governor  Pitkin  was  called  upon  to 
suppress  a  serious  trouble  growing  out  of  difference  between  miners  and 
mine  owners  at  Leadville.  For  several  weeks  a  confiict  seemed  inevitable. 
All  raining  was  checked,  business  was  paralyzed,  and  the  entire  induatries 
of  the  camp  were  brought  to  a  stand-still.  Through  the  wise  counsels  of 
the  Governor,  added  to  the  firm  manner  in  which  he  took  hold  of  the  difl[i- 
culty,  all  apprehension  ceased,  and  the  trouble,  which  it  had  been  predicted 
would  end  in  the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  valuable  property,  was 
averted  without  a  particle  of  bloodshed,  or  the  loss  of  any  considerable 
amount  of  property. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  choice  of  his  successor,  the  opponents  of 
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Governor  Pitkin  seized  upon  his  action  in  the  Leadville  troubles,  and  insti- 
tuted a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  re-nomination.  At  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, however,  he  was  again  their  unanimous  choice  for  Governor,  and  in  the 
election  following,  his  action  was  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five 
thousand  votes,  double  the  majority  accorded  him  two  years  previous. 

His  second  term  has  been  as  successful  as  his  first.  Under  the  increased 
protection  afforded  to  settlers  through  his  personal  appeals  to  the  War 
Department,  Governor  Pitkin  has  witnessed  the  location  of  new  settlements, 
the  discovery  of  important  mineral  beds,  the  extension  of  railway  lines 
within  sight  of  the  camps  of  the  Indians,  and  a  general  prosperity  through- 
out the  entire  State. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  State  concedes  to  Governor 
Pitkin  all  qualities  that  add  to  successful  government.  Of  a  disposition 
that  invites  the  confidence  of  his  constituency,  he  is  sought  for  advice  on 
all  subjects  that  pertain  in  any  way  to  the  welfare  of  his  Commonwealth. 
His  knowledge  of  every  portion  of  the  vast  domain  comprised  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  State  enables  him  to  discuss  measures  for  improve- 
ment and  progress  with  any  of  its  people,  and  suggest  methods  for  inviting 
immigration  and  settlement.  During  the  negotiations  for  the  removal  of 
the  Ute  Indians,  Governor  Pitkin  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the 
desired  object,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  Washington  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committee,  urging  the  claims  of  his  constituents,  and  demonstrating, 
by  his  testimony  before  the  Committee,  his  entire  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
problem,  and  his  thorough  familiarity  with  every  detail  in  the  history  of  the 
Ute  Indians. 

Governor  Pitkin  was  the  first  public  man  in  Colorado  to  call  attention  to 
the  evils  of  Chinese  inmiigration,  claiming  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  that,  **if  the  public  inter- 
ests are  injuriously  affected  by  their  presence  upon  American  soil,  then  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  take  such  action  as  is  within  our  power  to  arrest  the 
evil  before  it  assumes  greater  proportions." 

After  citing  the  customs  of  Chinese  emigrants  to  this  country,  and  the 
unfair  competition  they  offer  to  American  labor,  the  address  continues : 

There  can  be  no  fair  competition  between  American  labor  based  upon  the  family  rela- 
tion, the  home  circle,  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chinese  labor 
on  the  other  hand,  which  ignores  these  relations  and  rests  upon  a  system  of  prostitution. 

This  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  our  own  country,  where  most  people 
labor,  and  where  the  laboring  people  are  the  ruling  class.  A  republican  form  of  govemr 
ment  must  rest  upon  both  the  intelligence  and  moral  political  honesty  of  the  people. 

Unless  the  mass  of  the  people  are  both  intelligent  and  honest,  our  Government  and 
institutions  must  soon  be  overthrown.  And  any  system  which  is  injurious  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  is  necessarily  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

Governor  Pitkin  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  Robert  and  Florence ; 
the  former  being  now  a  student  at  Yale  College.  Three  years  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Government  has  given  him  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  it  will  not  be  satisfied  to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  counsels  and 
experience. 

49 
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HOK.  HARRIS  M.  PLAISTED, 

>  ARRIS  M.  PLAISTED,  Governor  of  Maine,  was  born  in  Jefferson, 
j  N.  n.,  on  November  2,  1828,  and  was  brought  up  on  his  fdther's 
'  farm,  working  diiriiig  the  sninmer  months  and  teaching  school  in 
wiiitor.  lie  finally  gradunted  at  Colby  University  in  1853,  and  at  the 
Albany  Law-school  in  1855,  when  he  whs  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  began 
practice  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1858.  He  served  in  the  Union  army  throughout 
the  war  as  Colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Maine  Volunteers,  and  received  at  its 
close  the  brevet  of  Major -General.  In  1887  and  1808  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature;  waa  a  Delegate  at -large  to  the  National  Republican 
Convention  in  1868,  and  served  ax  Attorney- General  of  the  State  during  1873 
to  1875.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  by 
about  1,000  majority,  but  was  not  a  candidate  in  1876,  General  Plaist«d. 
received  the  Greenback  nomination  for  Governor  in  June,  1880, 

He  entered  upon  his  gubernatorial  duties  January  5,  1881,  and  in  his 
inaugural  address  disensfled  old  subjects  in  a  very  humorous  and  original 
manner.  Among  other  topics  he  referred  to  the  fact  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  existing  in  Maine,  and  stated  that  this  law  had  been  influential  in 
diminishing  the  population  of  the  State,  the  haraBsed  debtor,  in  many  in- 
stances, being  forced  to  leave  to  protect  his  personal  liberty.  Financial 
points  were  discussed  at  length,  and  the  ground  of  State  affairs  well  covered. 


HOH.  ALBERT  G   PORTER, 


qt  LBERT  0  PORTER,  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  bom  at  Lawreacfl- 
'4v  ^"I'S  '°  '^^^  State,  Apnl  30,  1634,  whore  he  made  his  home  till  over 
^  twenty  jeara  of  age  He  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  tbe  college  at 
Hanover,  and  aftemarda  at  Asbury  Uuiversity,  Oreencastle,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1843,  during  the  Presidency  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Simpson. 
After  studying  law  at  Lawrcnceburg,  he  removed  to  iDdiaoapolis,  where  he 
has  since  lived.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  id  1840,  and  immediately 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Porter  was  earl;  called  to  servo  as  Attorney  for  Ma  adopted  city, 
and  also  to  become  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  same,  which 
position  he  retained  for  several  years.  He  was  appointed  Reporter  of 
decisions  of  the  Supi'eme  Court  in  Judge  Blackford's  time,  and  published 
live  volumes  of  reports  as  the  result  of  his  labors  in  that  capacity. 

His  first  partner  was  his  father-in-law,  Hiram  Brown,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Bar  in  Central  Indiana.  Hon.  Lucian  Barbour,  of  Indianapolis,  next 
Irecame  his  partner,  and  this  connection  continued  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
Barbour  to  Congress  in  1854.  He  then  formed  a  copartnership  with  Hou. 
David  McDonald,  which  was  continued  till  Hr.  Porter's  Domination  for  the 
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Representative  Chamber  at  Washington  in  1858,  to  which  he  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  by  a  vote  of  10,776  against  9,716  for  his  rival  candidate.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1860,  his  vote  then  standing  18,029  against  11,877  for  the 
Democratic  nominee.  He  served  in  Congress  during  the  stormy  period  of 
the  first  months  of  the  civil  war,  a  time  which  tried  the  calibre  as  well  as 
the  patriotism  of  statesmen,  by  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  their  public 
duties.  The  interests  of  his  family  required  him  to  decline  a  renomination 
for  Congress,  and  returning  home.  Judge  McDonald  invited  him  to  renew 
their  pleasant  professional  association,  by  again  becoming  a  partner  with 
him  in  the  practice  of  law,  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Porter  esteemed  a 
genuine  compliment,  and  gladly  accepted.  Thia  connection  was  broken 
only  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  McDonald,  at  a  later  date,  by  President 
Lincoln,  to  the  position  of  United  States  District  Judge  for  Indiana. 

Mr.  Porter  was  afterwards  in  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Fishback, 
and  when  (General  Ben,  Harrison  returned  home  after  service  in  the  army  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  existed  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Porter,  Harrison  &  Hines,  and  con- 
tinued to  labor  in  his  chosen  and  much-loved  field  of  activity  until  elected 
to  the  position  he  now  holds.  Indeed  his  devotion  to  his  profession  was  as 
marked  as  the  singleness  of  purpose  which  characterized  his  efforts  for  the 
party  whose  principles  he  adopted,  in  their  application  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  candidate  for  Presidential  Elector  on 
the  Hayes  ticket  in  1876,  and  in  March,  1878,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hayes  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  which  position  he  held  until  chosen 
Governor.  He  was  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  up  to 
the  time  of  the  appointment  last  mentioned,  except  when  this  practice  was 
interrupted  by  his  two  terms  in  Congress.  He  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization,  having  cast  his  lot  with 
it  primarily  on  account  of  his  emphatic  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery. 

In  July,  1880,  he  made  a  very  carefully  prepared  and  forcible  campaign 
speech,  in  which  he  glowingly  commented  upon  the  record  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  eloquently  eulogized  their  standard-bearer,  General  Garfield. 

Mr.  Porter  was  elected  Governor  by  a  handsome  majority,  and  entered 
upon  his  four  years'  term  of  office  January  10,  1881. 

He  has  already  made  himself  a  popular  Chief-Magistrate  in  the  great 
State  whose  people  have  never  failed  to  appreciate  and  honor  him. 


oovxwfOBa. 


HON.  ORAN  M.  ROBERTS, 


kRAN  MILO  ROBERTS,  Governor  of  Texas,  was  born  in  Laurens 
7  District,  South  Carolina,  Julj  11,  1619.  In  earl;  boyhood  be  re- 
moved with  his  father's  family  to  Alabama,  where  be  pursued  his 
studies,  preparing  for  the  Universityof  Alabama,  atTuscaloosa,  and  gradua- 
ting there  in  1838. 

Five  years  later  be  emigrated  to  Texas,  then  B  new  and,  as  it  is  stilt,  a  vast 
territory  of  varied  climate  and  growing  towns.  Bo  rapid  was  his  success  in 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  that  in  1944  and  1S45,  four  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
[Kiinted  District  Attorney  by  Oovemor  Houston,  and  in  1846  was  made 
District  Judge  by  Governor  Henderson,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1851. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Abner  8.  Lipscomb,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  1830,  Mr.  Roberts  was  nominated  by  the  Bar  of  the  city  of 
Austin  to  the  vacancy,  and  wils  elected.  In  1861,  while  still  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judge  Roberts  was  elected  from  Smith  County, 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  (Secession)  Convention,  of  which  he  was 
made  President  by  acclamation.  In  1863  he  resigned  bis  seat  on  the 
Supreme  Bench,  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  elected  Colonel  of 
the  Eleventh  Texas  infantry,  with  which  he  served  in  the  Trans-Mississippi 
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Wy^-k^tm^t^^  ui  **  Wjdker'8  Division,"  during  the  greater  part  of  the  cam- 
i«^tts^  ^  :abttf  cvvp*  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  In  1864,  and  while  still 
%ii:i  1a>  cvtBOWMKl.  1\>1.  Roberts  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
O.'Urt  vi  :!w  Si*tir,  to  till  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Hon. 

\i^^  (h<  I'K^ci^  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Smith  County, 
^Ki  -v*tt«*^i  ^h*^  itfactice  of  his  profession.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
:*V  vVttcrfitttiumal  Convention  of  1806,  and  made  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
vVtttauttv*'  1^  that  btxly.  On  the  24th  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  he  was 
v-«^t^i  by  thi^  Legislature  a  United  States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term 
^mJxui^  M*r\*h  4,  1869,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  From  1868 
*c  l^?^  Jttvl^  Roberts  was  a  Professor  in  the  Law-school  at  Gilmer,  Upshur 
vVtM^^y^  mt^nwhile  practicing  his  profession. 

Itt  l^^74,  upon  the  accession  to  power  of  a  Democratic  State  administra- 
^ti/n;^  Im"  was  reappcftnted  by  Governor  Coke  to  his  former  position  of  Chief 
jx^ij^Kt"  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  elected  to  the  same  position  by  the 
^«|4e«  under  the  new  constitution,  February  15, 1876,  which  office  he  filled 
WKtil  iHHiiinated  for  Governor  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  July, 
l^T^  receiving  a  unanimous  vote  of  that  body  after  the  withdrawal  of  all 
vi<her  candidates.  Judge  Roberts  immediately  resigned  his  position  on  the 
Vle«K^h«  to  take  effect  October,  1878,  and  in  the  following  November  was 
^Kvted  Governor  of  Texas.     He  was  re-elected  in  1881. 

Governor  Roberts  has  been  popular  with  his  party,  and  an  efficient  Ex- 
eirutive,  but  is  intensely  ^^ Southern''  in  his  sympathies,  both  by  education 
and  life-long  associations. 


€f^*:K> 


Q0VERN0R8. 


HOK.  JOHN  P.  ST.  JOHN, 


||OHN  P.  ST.  JOHN,  Governor  of  Kansas,  \a  eminently  a  eclf-niBde 
1  man,  whose  achievements  and  victories  over  adverse  circunistances  in 
all  the  stniggles  of  life,  from  childhood  to  manhood,  with  their  many 
interesting  and  instructive  incidents,  form  a  life-history  which  every  Ameilf 
can  citizen  may  contemplate  with  pride,  and  every  youth  peruse  with  en- 
couragement and  profit. 

He  was  bom  in  Brockville,  FrankliD  County,  Indiana,  February  25, 
1838,  and  comes  of  a  Christian  family.  His  grandfather,  Rev.  Daniel  St. 
John,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  more  than  siity  years  aminisler 
of  the  gospel.  A  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  ultimately  he  removed  to  the  West,  where  he  dwelt  during  his  declining 
years,  and  died  at  Broad  Ripple,  Indiana,  at  the  ripe  old  age  »f  eighty- 
eight.  While  residing  in  New  York  State  hin  family  was  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Samuel  St.  John,  and  became  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a  man  of  good,  natural  ability 
and  considerable  attainments,  dwelling  on  a  farm  in  Franklin,  where  John 
P.  was  born. 

Like  the  majority  of  great  and  good  men,  John  P.  St.  John  was  blessed 
with  a  good  mother.     She  was  of  English  extraction,  a  daughter  of  Captain 
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Snell  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1812.  Of  this  Christian  lady 
Governor  St.  John  has  many  times  spoken  in  words  of  heartfelt  venera- 
tion. Her  influence  seems  to  have  had  great  power  over  him  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  to  have  had  no  slight  part  in  moulding  the  character  of  his  mind. 

Pioneer  life  in  the  West  fifty  years  ago  was  more  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  than  the  mental  powers.  But  this  boy  had  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  value  of  an  education.  Possibly  his  mother  had  something 
to  do  with  the  estimate  he  formed,  but  his  own  persistence  and  untiring  in- 
dustry, qualities  which  have  distinguished  him  all  through  his  life,  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  its  realization.  ^^  The  chores**  had  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  morning  and  night.  The  boy  was  young,  but  he  could  do  something 
to  help  his  parents,  and  that  little  was  thoroughly  done.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween those  morning  and  evening  labors  he  attended  school  in  the  little  log 
school-house  of  the  neighborhood,  and  when  he  returned  home  at  night  and 
had  performed  his  home  duties  on  the  farm,  he  never  failed  to  learn  his  les- 
sons before  he  retired  to  rest. 

School  days,  however,  were  brief,  and  when,  before  he  emerged  from 
boyhood,  he  finally  quit  school,  he  set  to  work  on  a  self-imposed  course  of 
study,  laying  the  neighborhood  under  tribute  for  such  books  as  could  be 
borrowed,  or  purchased  at  low  rates.  There  is  something  very  interesting 
in  the  picture  of  this  farmer's  boy,  tired  and  weary  in  the  evening  with  labor 
on  the  land,  settling  himself  down  by  the  light  of  the  fire  to  voluntary 
study.  Any  one  witnessing  the  spectacle  would  have  said  there  was  **grit" 
in  the  boy,  and  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  such  an  opinion  would 
have  been  correct. 

There  was,  however,  a  trouble  in  the  Indiana  farm-house.  The  heart 
of  the  beloved  mother  was  slowly  breaking  under  a  bitter  sorrow.  Her  hus- 
band had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  social  glass,  and  was  fast  becoming 
its  slave.  *' Things  about  the  farm  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,"  is  the  pa- 
thetic description  we  have  of  that  time,  and  '*  father  was  not  so  well  off  as 
formerly."  It  was  decided  that  John  should  leave  home  to  earn  a  living  for 
himself,  and  while  yet  in  his  *'  teens ''  he  was  placed  in  a  store  at  a  salar}^  of 
six  dollars  a  month.  That  was  scarcely  the  life  for  which  the  active  lad  was 
adapted,  and  before  he  was  twenty  he  resolved  on  leaving  it  for  more  con- 
genial pursuits. 

California  attracted  him,  and  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the 
Golden  State.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  for  a  mere  boy  to  undertake, 
but  he  was  not  afraid  of  work ;  he  was  adventurous  and  ambitious.  We  can 
easily  uncTerstand  how  anxious  the  mother  must  have  been  when  she  bade 
him  farewell.  The  temptations  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  she  could 
imagine,  and  she  had  at  her  side  a  doleful  example  of  what  evil  those  temp- 
tations might  achieve.  The  last  day  at  home  Governor  St.  John  has  de- 
scribed with  much  pathos.  *'My  mother,"  he  said,  **was  not  cheerful  and 
happy — how  could  she  be?  and  though  she  never  spoke  of  her  fears  or  secret 
sorrow,  yet  I  saw  it  all,  and,  boy  as  I  was,  I  hated  the  demon.  Drink,  that  had 
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made  such  a  change  in  my  father,  had  broken  my  mother's  heart,  and  dark- 
ened my  boyhood's  home ;  and  I  resolved  it  never  should  pass  my  lips,  and 
anything  I  could  say  or  do  should  be  done  to  put  the  blighting  curse  from 
other  homes.  My  mother  called  me  to  her  and  said,  *•  John,  my  s^m,  prom- 
ise me  you'll  always  be  a  man  wherever  you  go.'  I  promised  her,  and 
wherever  I  went  after,  and  whenever  tempted  to  go  astray,  or  do  anything 
that  I  knew  my  mother  would  not  approve  of,  that  promise  kept  me  right. 
Oh,  mothers!  talk  to  yoiu"  boys  and  get  them  to  promise  you  against  every- 
thing that  leads  men  astray ;  and  men  I  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong, 
to  enter  a  saloon  and  imbibe  the  poisonous  draught,  think  would  God  want 
you  to  go  in  there?  And  if  yoiu*  thoughts  won't  go  as  high  as  that,  think 
of  your  mother,  your  next  best  friend  to  God.  Think  whether  she  would 
have  you  do  this  thing  or  not;  and  if  she  would  not,  don't  do  it." 

In  California  St.  John  accepted  any  work  that  offered.  He  had  his 
own  way  to  make,  and  he  recognized  no  way  of  making  it  but  steady,  hon- 
est work.  Our  young  men  in  the  present  day  are  dazzled  by  **  lucky  coups," 
fortunate  speculations,  which  have  indoctrinated  them  with  a  contempt  for 
the  slower  process  of  work ;  but  St.  John  tried  the  slow  way  and  succeeded. 
Sometimes  mining,  sometimes  working  on  the  steamboats,  or  trading  at 
others ;  when  nothing  better  could  be  had,  chopping  wood,  but  always  at 
work,  and  always  careful  of  his  money  that  he  might  be  able  to  send  home 
some  little  help  to  his  mother,  \Yhose  straitened  circumstances  rendered  such 
assistance  only  too  welcome.  His  connection  with  the  steamboats  proved 
more  lucrative  for  St.  John  than  his  other  employments,  and  the  length  of 
his  voyages  increased.  He  sailed  to  South  America,  to  Mexico,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  took  a  journey  through  Central  America.  In  1852  and  1853  the 
Indian  wars  broke  out,  and  then  St.  John,  with  many  other  citizens,  entered 
the  field  against  the  red  men,  was  wounded  twice,  and  several  times  nar- 
rowly escaped  death. 

During  his  Califomian  experiences  he  commenced  the  study  of  law. 
We  have  here  another  of  those  picturesque  interiors  that  a  Rubens  might 
have  painted.  In  a  rough  miner's  cabin  by  the  light  of  pine  knots,  on  board 
a  steamer  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  lantern,  or  the  dim  light  of  the  moon, 
the  persistent  ^oung  man,  but  little  over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  seen 
poring  over  his  law  books.  The  same  tenacious  hold  upon  mental  culture 
which  distinguished  him  in  childhood  was  apparent  in  his  early  manhood. 
It  was  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties ;  but  it  was  so  far  successful 
that  in  1860  he  was  accepted  as  clerk  by  the  law  firm  of  Starkweather  & 
McLean,  of  Charlton,  111.,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time  had  given  evidence 
of  so  much  ability  and  learning  that  he  was  given  a  partnership.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  St.  John,  like  many  other  professional  men  both  North  and 
South,  closed  his  office  to  take  the  field  in  defence  ot  his  principles.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  68th  Illinois  Volunteers,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
war  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  When  he  returned  to 
private  life,  he  settled  at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  there  he  remained  for 
upward  of  eight  years. 
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During  the  political  cam|mign  of  1868,  St.  John  was  an  active  worker. 
He  yiHitcd  all  tlie  towns  of  Western  Missouri,  and  became  well  known  as  an 
effective  speaker.  In  May,  I860,  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  commenced  a 
law  buHincHH  at  Olathc,  at  first  in  partnership  with  Mr.  M.  Y.  B.  Parker,  but 
afterward  alone.  Tlirce  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate. 
This  wus  the  first  pronunent  political  office  he  had  filled,  though  he  had, 
wliile  in  Illinois,  received  from  his  fellow-citizens  evidences  of  public  confi- 
dence. In  1876  the  nomination  for  Qovemor  was  tendered  him,  but  at  that 
time  ho  declined  it.  It  was,  however,  again  offered  him  by  the  State  Con- 
vention, held  at  Topeka,  on  August  28,  1878,  and  his  friends  \u*gently 
pn*HH(ul  him  to  accept  it.  Ho  consented,  and  at  once  commenced  an  ener- 
getic; cumpuign.  He  was  elected  Qovernor  in  a  total  vote  of  188,285,  by  a 
majority  of  }W,812  over  his  principal  rival,  and  a  majority  over  all  of  9,755. 

January  IS),  1871),  was  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  and  being  the  first 
public  (M'casion  of  the  kind  in  Kansas,  it  attracted  the  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  State.  It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  but  the  great  multitude  was  enthu- 
siastic. 

In  his  inaugural,  the  new  Governor  spoke  with  pride  of  the  progress  and 
])n>8|>erity  of  tlie  State ;  gave  an  interesting  rewme  of  her  history  and  paid 
an  eloquent  and  merited  tribute  to  the  enterprise,  thrift,  and  morality  of  her 
]M*ople,  showing  his  just  appreciation  of  those  who  had  been  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  him  their  highest  honor. 

In  1880,  in  a  total  vote  of  198,238,  St.  John  was  re-elected  by  a  majority 
over  the  next  highest  candidate  of  51,647,  and  a  majority  over  all  of  82,170, 
a  fact  which  shows  how  satisfactory  to  the  people  hod  been  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  during  the  first  term. 

The  chief  events  which  have  distinguished  Governor  St.  John's  admin* 
istnition  have  l>een  the  negro  exodus  to  Kansas  in  1879,  and  the  passage  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  in  1880.  In  the  former  year,  during  the 
jwriiul  of  the  exodus  he  took  great  interest,  personally  and  officially,  in  the 
multitude  of  mendicant  and  suffering  colored  people  who  crowded  into  Kan- 
sas from  the  Sl^nith.  June  26th  of  that  year,  he  addresse<i  a  letter  *'to  the 
friends  of  the  colored  jH'ople,**  asking  earnestly  for  aid  in  **  caring  for  the 
helpless  and  tlestitute  refugt^es."  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  s|)arcd  no  efforts  in 
colonizing  and  supi>orting  those  |)enniless,  self-exiled  immigrants. 

On  January  ri3,  1882,  Governor  St.  John  made  an  eloquent  and  pt>werful 
ejHH'ch  at  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  gave  an 
extended  account  of  the  origin  and  results  of  the  great  temperance  move- 
ment in  Kansas,  and  of  his  gubernatorial  iH>licy  and  labors  in  aid  of  the 
siuue.  As  an  illustration  of  his  stvle  of  oratorv,  as  well  as  affordinir  a  most 
valuable  and  interesting  view  of  the  nHH7ui**>i>em/ufi  in  that  cause  among  the 
western  people,  we  quote  from  that  address  the  following  extracts  : 

Mr.  Chaikman  am>  Citi/kns:  It  artoni-i  mo  a  nmvit  iloal  of  ploa^ian*  to  have  the 
privi!ocr*  ot^  a*l»lrv'#siiiir  so  many  oiti/on<  as  wo  havo  h^rrv  ti^-iiiehl  in  this  ttMn[»Ii.» » tvv-teti 
to  the  honor  aiul  jjlory  of  UvhI,  u{Km  a  <ul»jov.'t  ^o  oio?ely  iuterwoven  with  Christianity 


ling  iDUiifMt  itunry  to  both, 
uid  not  be  a  Cbrjatiui,  yet  I 
iper»iiC8.    No  gre»tBr 


d  that  •' 


,./ 


hibit  It  ralber  IhaD  directly  or  Indirectly 
what  I  hBve  teen  to-day  in  the  city  of  New  York— nnd 
■alooan  an  not  permitted  to  be  open  on  the  SabbHIh;  i 
l»w  If  they  are  kept  open— I  ud  psrauttdod  by  what  I  hi 
in  fact,  from  what  I  hava  seeti  in  nil  the  cities  of  the  Ei 
where  fail)  to  control  Ibem,  fails  to  regulate  them,  but  tt 
fool  here  lU  they  do  everywhere  where  they  h»ve  the  sai 
•nil  protection  thrown  around  thcra.  Now  then,  if  it  h 
do,  sn.l  that  a  to  blot  It  out,  drive  it  from  the  land.  No 
Bucressfu    i 


rath  is  c< 

half  >ober.  It  must  of  neces- 
'  [me  It  then  twcomes  the  dutv 
1-,  of  every  Christian  through- 

•  ni  r  [.imake  of  this  a  sober  nation. 
I  -  11-  -J  beverage  is  either  right  or  It 
1  upied  iucce«sfnlly  by  any  one. 

<'\i-i'-r'  tax  upon  the  bnsineei — if  it 

^Lli-i,[iitflly  wrong,  It  sbonld  be  pro- 
I  "i  !iie  law.    If  the  men  and  boys 

in  ij<i  sense  political,  or,  in  other 

■  •\  t<  iiiperance  i>  ns  broad  as  the 
!■[]  (if  iJl  political  creeds  and  rellg. 
'  lierf  tiwiight  with  us  the  honored 
er  [ic.litically,  upon  this  great  plat- 
i  Kunsas  con  aland,  but  the  entire 

liny  when  this  qnestlon  of  temper- 
ri'  tij-ilsy  (o  blot  out  any  prejudices 
Ml  jLiiy  other  question  that  has  ever 
rr  llint  dram  shops  ahoold  be  icgnl- 
rivi'il  a  great  revenue.     I  love  my 

111,,,. It  our  Sag;  but  If  there  is  any 
1  [i!i—  upon  the  Government  under 

i\i  ti\  to-day— a  debt  sealed  by  the 

•  vr  HUB  from  that  which  everyone 
i^  h'  i]i'-ire  to  control  an  evil  to  pro- 
it  by  law.     I  am  persuaded,  from 

the  law 
iolation  of 


'e  seen  to-day  in  this  ci 
t,  that  llie  law  here  and  else- 
il  they  trample  the  law  under 
■tiun  of  the  law  given  to  Ihcm 
rrong,  there  is  but  one  way  to 

0  partnership  with  that  which  was  wrong,  and  a  government,  let 
it  be  city,  btatc,  or  nalinnal,  that  undertakes  to  derive  a  revenue  by  giving  sanction 
of  law  to  thai  which  is  wrong  will  reach  a  period  In  its  history  when  it  must  cnish  that 
evil  that  i"  thus  sanctioned  or  by  that  evil  be  crushed.  ...  In  Kansas  fur  years  past 
we  have  been  battling  with  this  evil.  In  1S7»  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  a  unnni- 
fmoiu  vole  In  the  Senate  and  a  vote  of  a  little  over  two-thirds  in  the  IIou.ic,  submitted 
Kn  amendment  to  our  State  Constitution  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  forever  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intOKicating  liquors  as  a  lieverage 
within  the  borders  of  that  State.  That  amendment,  when  the  people  reachcil  It  at  the 
ballot-boit  in  November,  1880,  received  8,000  ms.iurity.  The  next  step  to  lie  taken  was 
the  election  of  a  Legislature  that  should  pass  laws  for  its  enforcement.     When  the  legls- 
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latire  body  oame  together  in  January,  1881,  after  twenty  days'  oonsideration  of  our  pres- 
ent prohibitory  bill  by  the  committees  on  temperance,  when  the  question  was  broufdi*  to 
a  vote  in  the  Senate  our  present  prohibitory  law  received  thirty-two  in  its  favor  to  uuiy 
seven  against  it.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  received  one  hundred  votes  to  only 
twenty-three  against  it.  This  was  accomplished  after  a  struggle  lasting  nearly  two 
years  in  our  State.  During  that  time,  remember  we  had  a  great  power  to  contend  with 
— the  power  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  whisky  ring  not  only  of  Kansas,  but  of  this 
nation.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  all  the  great  populous 
cities  of  this  country,  sent  money  there  to  use  against  us  in  that  campaign.  The  rum 
force  was  thoroughly  organized,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  citizens,  its  members  are  always 
united  and  harmonious.  A  State  organization  was  formed,  in  opposition  to  prohibition. 
That  organization  consisted  almost  entirely  of  active  members  of  the  great  body  of  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  and  saloon-keepers  of  the  State.  I  remember  when  they  held  a  State 
convention  in  the  city  of  Topeka,  the  very  first  resolution  adopted  by  that  organization 
was  that  they  opposed  prohibition,  not  from  a  whisky  standpoint,  but  opposed  it  from 
a  temperance  standpoint;  opposed  it  because  they  knew  that  it  would  increase  the  man- 
ufacture, sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Kansas. 

Just  imagine,  if  you  can,  a  delegation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  saloon- 
keepers in  State  Convention  assembled,  with  great  tears  shed  at  the  thought  of  the 
increase  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  that  would  be  caused  by 
prohibition  in  that  State.    One  of  the  leaders  said  to  me:     'We  propose  to  defeat  that 
amendment  to  the  constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.    We  have  not  only  the  influence  of  every  saloon-keeper,  brewer,  and  distiller  in 
the  State,  but  we  have  more;  we  have  at  our  command  ^100,000  or  more  to  throw  into 
the  campaign.'     One  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  seem  like  a  very  small  sum  in  a 
campaign  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  when  you  come  to  a  Western  State,  with  only 
a  million  population,  $100,000  thrown  into  the  campaign,  when  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance were  poor  and  had  but  little  money  to  bring  to  bear  against  it,  was  an  immense 
sum  to  be  combatted  by  us.     *  Yes,'  said  I  to  him,  *  it  is  true  you  have  every  brewer,  dis- 
tiller, and  saloon-keeper,  and  the  influence  that  stands  behind  them  throughout  the 
State,  on  your  side,  and  you  have  3100,000  at  your  back,  and  it  makes  a  strong  ease  for 
you.    While  that  is  so,  we  have  every  true  man  and  woman,  and  God  Almighty  on  our 
side,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  battle.'     After  the  hiw  was  passed  it  was  suggested,  upon 
reading  one  section  that  provided  that  any  liquors  having  alcohol  in  their  composition 
that  would  create  intoxication  should  be  included  within  the  provision  of  the  act,  the 
whole  rum  power  at  once  said  that  that  absolutely  prohibited  the  sale  of  camphor,  nud 
it  prohibited  the  ladies  from  buying  cologne-water,  because,  said  they,  there  is  alcohol 
in  its  composition.     What  a  great  calamity  it  would  be  to  a  State  if  the  ladies  slK)uld  be 
prohibited  from  buying  cologne-water!     Others  said  that  it  prohibited  the  sale  even  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  the  purpose  of  curing  snake  bite.     It  never  did  cure  snake  bite 
except  upon  the  principle  that  the  whisky  was  more  poisonous  than  the  snake.     The 
whole  fraternity  became  suddenly  converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  Christianity. 
Men  to  whom  the  church  had  been  a  sealed  book  for  a  score  of  years  at  once  discovcretl 
that  their  constitutional  rights  were  trampled  under  foot  because  our  amendment  made 
no  provision  for  sacramental  wine.    They  said  that  taking  away  sacramental  wine  was 
trampling  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution,  which  provided  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.     The  fact  is  our  law 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  question  of  sacramental  wine.    To  illustrate  to 
what  extremes  these  men  will  go  the  following  incident  is  related:    In  Northeni  Kansas, 
just  after  the  saloons  were  closed  and  the  vocation  of  these  men  was  gone,  a  number 
of  them  were  seated  on  drygoods  boxes,  whittling  to  pass  away  time,  when  a  deacon 
came  along  and  one  of  thom  said  to  him:  *^Vhat  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  prohib- 
itory law  ?  •     Said  he,  *  What  about  it  ? '     '  Why,'  replied  the  other,  *  this  interferes  with 
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our  having  wine  for  sacramental  purposes/  'Why,'  said  the  deacon,  'it  don't  interfere 
with  our  church;  we  havn't  used  fermented  wine  for  ten  years  or  more.*  'What  do  you 
do,  deacon?'  'Why,'  said  the  deacon,  'we  crush  some  raisins  and  we  strain  off  the 
juice,  and  it  makes  a  very  excellent  sacramental  wine.'  '  Well,'  safd  the  saloon-keeper, 
as  his  face  assumed  twice  its  usual  length,  and  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  '  deacon, 
you  may  deceive  the  average  member  of  your  church,  you  may  deceive  your  minister, 
but  you  can't  deceive  our  Blessed  Jesus  with  raisin-water  ! '  It  simply  illustrates  the 
extremes  which  these  men  will  go  to  in  order  to  create,  if  possible,  a  prejudice  against  a 
very  wholesome  and  excellent  law.  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  this  question  of  sac- 
ramental wine.  No  one  is  responsible  for  it  but  myself;  no  political  party  or  temperance 
organization  is  responsible  for  it.  I  believe  that  fermented  or  intoxicating  wine  is  no 
better  in  the  church  on  the  communion-table  than  it  is  in  the  saloon  on  the  bar.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  intended  that  we  should  take  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  and  put  it  to  the  lips  of  a  reformed  man  and  say,  'Here,  brother, 
drink  this  in  remembrance  of  me.' 

The  next  objection  made  to  tlie  prohibitory  law  was  that  it  was  absolutely  ruining 
the  State.  All  over  the  East  publications  were  made  in  the  leading  dailies  purporting  to 
come  from  Kansas,  that  tlie  State  was  being  depleted,  that  business  was  destroyed,  in 
fact,  that  the  law  was  tlie  greatest  disaster  that  had  ever  occurred  during  the  history 
of  Kansas — worse  than  the  grasshoppers  and  the  drought,  and  all  other  calamities  that 
have  befallen  us.  I  went  to  the  records;  the  assessment  roll  for  1881,  under  prohibition, 
showed  that  the  valuation  of  personal  property  alone  was  ^10,243,000  greater  than  it 
was  in  1880  under  free-whisky  rule,  and  a  little  over  ^4,000,000  greater  increase  than 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  Kansas.  Now  we  want  to  be  mined  in  that  way. 
New  York  will  not  object  to  be  ruined  in  the  same  way.  The  next  cry  was  that  immi- 
gration had  stopped,  and  it  was  ruining  the  railroads;  so  1  concluded  I  would  make 
some  inquiry  and  see  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  that  assertion  or  not.  Just  before 
I  left  Topeka,  on  last  Monday,  I  applied  to  General  Manager  C.  C.  Wheeler,  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  for  a  statement  showing  the  earn- 
ings of  that  road  for  1880,  under  our  old  license  system,  and  of  1881,  under  the  adopted 
prohibition.  He  informed  me,  and  I  give  the  figures  in  round  numbers;  I  have  the 
exact  figures  with  me  here,  but  shall  not  take  up  the  time  by  reading  them — he  informed 
me  that  in  round  numbers  the  year  1880  showed  earnings  for  that  road  amounting  to 
eight  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  1881  twelve  millions  of  dollars  was  the  sum 
earned  by  that  road,  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  All  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  can  stand  that  kind  of  injury  at  the  hands  prohibition.  I  have 
seen  published  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  papers  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Philadelphia,  a  statement  purporting  to  have  come  from  Kansas,  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  not  less  than  40,000  citizens  have  left  Kansas  and  settled  in  Southwestern  Missouri 
since  our  prohibitory  law  took  effect  I  desire  to  state  here  to-night  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  that  statement;  but  that  Kansas  has  increased  during  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  population  at  least  100,000,  and  that  that  increase  is  made  up  of  the  very 
best  citizens  we  ever  had  come  to  our  State.  It  has  been  composed  of  that  class  of 
people  who  build  school-houses,  who  build  churches,  who  establish  Sabbath-Schools, 
who  help  to  build  up  and  make  a  State  strong  and  vigorous  and  worthy  of  the  respect  of 
the  civilization  of  the  world. 

We  are  also  told  that  this  law  has  entirely  stopped  foreign  emigration  to  that  State. 
You  would  be  made  to  believe  from  many  of  the  reports  that  one-half  of  our  populati6n 
is  foreign.  We  have  the  least  foreign  population  of  any  State  in  the  West  except  Indi- 
ana. Our  foreign  population  amounts  to  only  about  eleven  per  cent.,  but  in  justice  to 
the  foreigners — because  it  is  a  libel  on  every  foreigner  that  comes  to  this  county  to  inti- 
mate that  he  comes  here  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  get  drunk  or  have  the  privilege 
of  making  his  neighbor  drunk — ^I  want  to  say  that  foreigners  come  here  to  build  for 
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themselves  hornet,  and  not  alone  to  engage  in  the  manoflMtnre  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Take  the  County  of  McPherson,  in  Kansas,  cme  of  the  grandest  coonties  in 
that  State,  with  a  population  of  nearly  20,000.  Established  only  twelve  years  ago,  it 
possesses  the  greatest  percentage  of  foreign  population  of  any  county  in  Kansas,  yet  it 
gave  1,220  majority  for  prohibition.  '  Yes,'  said  some,  '  that  majority  was  made  up  of 
the  American  vote.'  Not  so,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  American  vote  but  little 
exceeded  1,220.  Now  let  us  see  a  moment.  I  went  to  the  records  giving  the  vote  of  the 
six  townships  in  that  county  having  the  greatest  fereign  vote,  and  1  found  that  those  six 
townships  gave  the  greatest  majority  for  prohibition;  and  in  the  township  of  Lindsborg, 
in  that  county,  in  which  is  situated  the  little  village  of  Lindsborg,  with  600  population, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Swedish  settlers,  out  of  287  votes  cast,  225  were  for  prohi- 
bition. Men  talk  to  me  about  it  driving  away  foreign  emigration!  A  few  months  ago 
I  was  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  1  saw  there  five  families,  all  Germans,  just  come 
from  the  old  country.  A  gentleman  went  up  to  a  man  who  was  with  them,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  interpreter  for  them,  and  said :  *  Where  are  these  Germans  going  ? '  *  They 
are  going  to  Kansas,'  was  the  reply.  *  Why,'  said  he,  'people  are  not  going  to  Kansas, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  get  no  lager-beer  there;  no  intoxicating  liquors  are  permit- 
ted to  be  sold.'  The  interpreter  talked  to  one  of  the  old  Germans  a  moment  and  then 
turned  to  the  gentleman  who  had  just  addres&ed  him  and  said:  *They  request  me  to 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  they  are  not  going  to  Kansas  for  lager-beer;  that  they  are  going  to 
Kansas  to  secure  homes  for  themselves  and  families,  and  that  their  experience  in  their 
own  country  has  taught  them  that  there  is  more  real  happiness  in  one  well-regulated 
home  than  there  is  in  all  the  lager-beer  ever  manufactured.'  I  said  to  myself:  *  God 
bless  those  German  families!  they  are  welcome  to  Kansas.'  Kansas  opens  wide  her  doora 
to  the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  of  every  nation.  We  have  no  sentinel  at  our  portala 
to  inquire  where  a  man  was  bom  or  to  what  political  party  he  belongs.  We  care  not 
whether  he  is  black  or  white,  rich  or  poor.  If  he  is  honest  and  willing  to  put  forth  an 
effort  to  make  for  himself  and  family  an  honest  living  we  say:  *  God  bless  you!  our 
doors  are  open  wide;  you  are  welcome.'  You  will  notice  in  these  publications  in  rela- 
tion to  the  migration  from  Kansas  into  Southwestern  Missouri — you  will  notice  that  the 
reasrm  given  why  these  great  bodies  of  citizens  move  from  one  State  to  the  other  is  pro- 
hibition, yet  in  the  very  next  sentence  they  assure  you  that  they  are  selling  more 
whisky  in  Kansas  to-day  than  ever  l)cfore.  One  of  the  wholesale  whisky-dealers,  in 
a  report  made  to  the  Kansas  City  Joumnl  in  September  last,  said — and  I  think  thoy  are 
in  a  position  to  know — '  While  prohibition  has  injured  our  trade  in  Kansas,  it  has 
lessened  our  expense**.'  And  why?  '  Because,'  said  he,  *  we  no  longer  send  agents 
through  Kansas  to  solicit  business,  because  it  don't  pay.'  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there 
is  more  whisky  sold  now  than  ever  before  they  would  certainly  send  agents,  because 
thev  send  to  other  States  around  there. 

Now,  then,  if  it  were  true — which  it  is  not,  but  suppose  it  is  true — that  there  are 
40,000  people,  or  any  other  number,  who  have  left  Kansas  and  gone  into  Southwestern 
Missouri,  will  they  better  their  condition  very  much?  No.  Why?  Because  Missouri 
to-day  is  moving  on  to  prohibition  just  as  surely  as  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
No  question  before  the  American  people  to-day  has  such  a  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the 
West  as  this  question  of  i)rohibition.  No  longer  ago  than  last  winter  the  people  of  thirty 
States  of  this  nation  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  legislatures  and  asked  that  the  people 
lie  permitted  to  speak  through  the  ballot-l)ox  upon  this  question.  Politicians  were  cow- 
ardly. I  desire  to  say  to-night,  if  there  are  any  politicians  in  this  audience,  that  you 
had  better  be  trimming  your  sails;  you  are  twenty-five  years  behind  the  people  on  thia 
question.  You  are  not  expressing  or  representing  the  public  sentiment  of  this  country', 
and  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  position  either  for  or 
against  this  mea-ure,  or  get  out  of  politics.  You  cannot  occupy  a  neutral  position  upon 
this  question.    I  remember  the  time  when  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  human  slav- 
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err  in  the  Korth  mado  men  timid,  and  thoy  would  call  yon  behind  the  door  and  tell  yon, 
*  We  think  slaven'  is  wrong,  and  it  had  l)ettcr  be  abolished;  but,  for  God*s  sake,  do  not 
say  that  we  said  so.'  I  roinember  when  )Miiiticinns  were  timid  ami  dared  not  express  an 
opinion  about  it.  I  remenil)er  when  they  said,  *  Keep  this  question  t)f  slavery'  out  of  the 
platform;  it  will  injure  the  party,*  just  as  they  say  to-day,  'Don't  agitate  this  temper- 
ance question;  it  will  injure  the  j)arty.'  1  tell  you,  citizens,  that  any  party  can  atlbrd 
to  do  rif;ht,  and  the  party  that  \s  cowardly  alwut  this  matter,  the  party  that  dares  not 
take  hold  and  endorse  that  which  is  right,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  eventually 
go  down.  How  long  would  the  Kepublican  party  have  lived  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  country  had  it  continued  th«  cowardly  i>olicy  that  existed  in  1860?  The  Repub- 
lican party  never  got  a  great  and  strong  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  until  it  grap- 
pled with  this  question  of  human  slavery  an<l  choked  the  life  out  of  it.  Nor  will  the 
Republican  party,  or  any  other  i)nrty,  ever  continue,  ever  have  |M)wer  in  this  country 
any  longer  than  that  party  dares  to  do  right.  I  was  tohl  a  year  agt) — and  it  was  a  cry 
against  me — that  if  I  wa<*  re-noniinated  on  the  Republican  ticket  it  would  emlanger  the 
succc:*!*  of  tlu'  ticket  in  that  Statf,  simply  lK?cause  I  was  out!<])oken  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  prr)hibiting  dram-shops.  There  were  six  other  ciuididates  before  the  convention. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  this  weakening  of  the  party,  the  pet)j>le  upon  the 
first  ballot  in  c«»nvcnti(»ii  gave  me  more  than  two  vote*,  to  one  for  the  tipposition.  Then 
politicians  tremblcl  N'cauMj  the  majority  wouhl  be  cut  down,  but  my  majority  over  my 
Democratic  oi)poncnt  was  fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred — twcnty-(jne  thousand  greater 
majority  than  was  ever  given  before  in  the  State  for  any  (Jovcrnor.  It  was  not  I  that 
rolled  up  that  majority,  but  it  was  the  principle  that  the  pcojdc  were  voting  for. 

1  wiu%  talking  a  moment  ago  about  this  question  of  emigration  and  population,  tell- 
ing you  h«)w  our  i>opulatiou  had  increased.  There  is  one  sjiot  in  Kansas  where  we  have 
lost  emigration  on  accx)unt  of  pndiibition — I  always  desire  to  be  truthful,  to  be  frank 
and  fair  in  the  discussion  of  any  question — that  is  within  the  walls  of  the  Kansas  peni- 
tentianir'.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1880,  under  free-whisky  nile,  there  were 
sent  to  that  prison  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  convicts  against  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  the  first  eleven  months  under  prohibition — a  difierence  of  one  huudre<l 
and  eleven.  That  is  the  only  place  where  we  have  lost  population  on  account  of  prohi- 
bition. I  desire  to  submit  right  here  a  question  to  you  men,  to  you  fathers.  I  want  you 
to  explain  it  to  your  lM>ys.  Tell  your  Ixiys,  if  you  please,  why  it  is  that  ytm  enforce 
absolute  prohibition  in  your  priscms  here  in  New  York ;  why  it  is  that  we  have  enforced 
it  in  Kansas;  why  it  is  that  we  enforce  prohibition  in  every  State  prison  throughout  the 
country;  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  a  single  reason  why  we  should  give  the  protection  of 
prohibition  to  the  thief  inside  the  walls  of  the  prison  and  withhold  it  from  the  honest 
man  on  the  outside.  We,  under  our  national  laws,  give  the  pn)tection  of  j»rohibition  to 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  a  white  man,  if  he 
behave  himself,  is  as  good  as  an  Indian.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  can,  why  we  should 
extend  the  protection  of  prohibition  to  the  wild  savages  of  the  West  and  withhold  it 
from  the  civilized  white  men  of  this  countrj-?  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
for  years  past  have  contributed  large  sums  of  money  for  sending  missionaries  to  the 
wild  savages  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  I  am^lad  to  l>e  able  to  show  you  the  harvest 
that  is  being  gathered  now  from  the  seed  that  was  sown  by  you  years  ago.  I  feel  simie- 
what  timid,  embarrassed  to  come  here  from  that  Western  country'  and  talk  to  an  audi- 
enco  in  this  city  where  the  standard  of  civilization  is  raised  so  high,  yet  I  know  that 
not  only  New  York,  but  all  the  States  between  hero  and  the  We^t  can  learn  lessons  of 
morality  and  goo«i  government  Iwyond  Kansas,  even  in  the  territory  where  the  Indi- 
ans reside.  1  have  here  with  me  a  letter  from  an  Indian  that  I  desire  to  read,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  just  a  moment.    It  is  dated  at 
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'ElxECUTivE  Department,  Tahlequah,  ) 

Cherokee  Nation,  Dec.  28, 1881.      ) 
'GoYERNOK  St.  John: 

*My  Dear  8ir^ — I  observe  by  the  public  prints  that  you  are  engaged  in  the  somewhat 
arduous  struggle  of  stopping  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  your  State.  (Remember, 
this  is  from  the  Cherokee  nation.)  Among  my  people,  under  our  constitution  and  laws, 
the  manufacture  or  introduction  of  all  liquors  is  positively  prohibited.  It  is  true  that 
some  little  is  occasionally  smuggled  in  by  lawless  persons  on  the  border,  but  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  against  it,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
public  drinking-saloon  is  unknown.  Occasionally  a  post  sutler  sells  it,  although  it  is 
unlawful  to  sell  it  to  Indians.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  a  habit  which  has  been 
discovered  to  be  so  dangerous  to  Indians  cannot  be  very  good  for  the  whites.  Tou  have 
therefore  the  well  wishes  of  all  good  people  in  my  country  for  success  in  your  under- 
taking. The  evil  effects  and  great  increase  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  country  in  the 
past  twenty  years  surely  call  for  the  most  energetic  efforts  from  all  good  men  for  the 
arrest  of  this  fearful  evil.    I  sulMcribe  myself,  very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

*  D.  W.  BUSHYHEAD, 

'Prine^  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  NatiomJ 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  one  moment  I  will  read  you  one  section  of  their  law, 
an  official  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Their  entire  prohibitory  law  consists  of 
four  sections.  The  first  three  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liqaor 
within  that  nation.  It  provides  that  the  officers  shall  seize  and  destroy  it,  and  imprison 
any  one  that  they  may  suspect  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  make  them  under  oath  disclose  whatever  they  know  about  it.  It  provides  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $60  nor  over  $100  fine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment  Here  is 
what  they  do  with  a  man  after  he  has  once  been  convicted  and  then  persists  in  trampling 
the  law  under  foot    It  shows  that  the  Cherokees  have  faith  in  the  people: 

*  Every  person  after  having  been  once  convicted  who  shall  persist  in  keeping  a  di»- 
orderly  house  for  the  purpose  of  gambling  or  vending  ardent  spirits  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  forfeited  his  right  of  residence  in  this  territory,  and  the  people  in  the  vicinity  where 
such  person  may  be  may  band  themselves  together  and  effectually  destroy  such  place 
of  vice  and  make  such  disposition  of  such  incorrigible  person  as  they  may  deem  best  to 
rid  the  nation  of  the  evil.* 

Ah!  do  you  regret,  one  of  you,  contributing  to  send  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of 
the  West?  Would  it  not  be  meet  and  proper,  if  these  Indians,  remembering  your  kind- 
ness to  them  in  the  past,  should  now  send  missionaries  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  to 
teach  you  lessons  on  this  great  question  and  tell  you  how  to  rid  the  country  of  the  evil? 
1  have  talked  to  you  longer  than  I  intended  to,  or  ought  to  have  done.  I  desire  to  say  to 
you,  for  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  statistics,  which  are  dry — I  desire  to  say  to  you  that 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  at  least  threo-fourths  of  the  State,  prohibition  is  as  absolute 
and  as  honestly  obeyed  and  enforced  as  any  other  law  on  the  statute-book  prohibiting 
crime.  In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Atchison  and  Topeka,  it  is  different,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  the  city  governments,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 
are  in  league  with  the  law-breakers,  an^  wherever  you  find  the  law-breaker  and  the  offi- 
cer of  the  same  character,  and  in  league  together,  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  any  law.  But 
remember  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people.  The  time  will  come,  at  the  next  election, 
when  that  class  of  officers  will  be  swept  out  of  power,  and  when  the  next  Legislature 
convenes,  in  these  cities  special  provisions  will  be  made  for  these  city  governments,  for 
I  desire  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  spot  in  Kansas  where  there  can  be  successfully 
inaugurated  and  maintained  rebellion  against  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
people.  We  are  having  no  trouble  in  convicting  men  who  violate  the  law  outside  of 
these  cities.     In  the  city  of  Salina  there  have  been  some  twenty  convicted  in  the  last 
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thirty  days,  one  man  fined  38,600  and  $600  co8ty»,  and  treated  to  the  luxury  of  thirty 
days  in  the  county  jail.     You  cannot  convince  that  man  now,  it  matters  not  how  elo- 
quent or  logical  you  may  be,  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit  in  Kansas.    Twenty 
others  were  convicted  in  the  same  county,  and  fined  $200,  and  nineteen  counts  in  each 
indictment  continue  over  their  heads  to  insure  their  good  behavior.     This  is  simply  an 
illustration  of  how  the  law  is  being  enforced  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  State. 
1  have  right  here  a  letter  from  the  County  Attorney  of  one  of  the  largest  counties,  in 
which  he  says  he  is  glad  to  deliver  to  me,  as  a  New  Year's  message,  the  information  that 
the  whisky  rebels  in  that  county  have  surrendered  unconditionally  along    the  whole 
line.    There  have  been  $5,000  in  fines  collected  at  little  less  than  $500  expense  incurred 
by  the  county.    Now  then,  these  $600,  under  our  laws,  go  into  the  school  fund.    Foiv 
merly  the  license  money  in  the  rural  districts  went  into  the  school  fund  and  helped  to 
educate  our  children.     I  was  always  ashamed  of  Kansas  for  that — that  anybody  should 
be  educated  by  legalizing  wrong.     But  we  have  revolutionized  the  whole  system.    We 
no  longer  educate  children  that  way,  but  educate  them  now  by  punishing  wrong  in  that 
State.    Now,  just  a  few  words  to  you  men  who  vote — I  wish  I  could  say  you  women  who 
vote.    If  we  could  let  the  wives  and  mothers  of  this  country  go  to  the  ballot-box  on  this 
question  there  would  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for  great  meetings  like  this;  but  it  is  to 
the  men  now  I  desire  to  talk — you  who  have  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  this  grand 
,  State — yon  in  whose  care  are  left  the  wife  and  children,  you  who  have  it  in  your  power 
to  protect  or  destroy — it  is  to  you  men  that  I  desire  to  say  a  wonl.     Remember  when  you 
vote  your  ballot  that  you  are  voting  not  only  for  your  own  fireside  but  voting  for  your 
country.    You  are  voting  for  the  boys  ever>'where.     You  cannot  quietly  fold  your  arms 
and  say;  *Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?'     There  will  be  a  time  when  you  will  come  to  be 
judged  by  the  great  Creator  of  us  all,  when  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  this  moral 
cowardice  that  many  men  in  this  country  are  guilty  of  to-day.  .  .  .  Men  of  Brooklyn, 
men  of  New  York  I  for  God's  sake  I  ask  you  to  hurry,  hurry  not  to  open  more  of  these 
places  of  iniquity,  but  hurry  to  blot  them  out  and  drive  them  from  our  land.    Be  brave! 
Strike  for  j^our  firesides  and  for  your  homes.    Strike  for  a  higher  and  a  grander  and  a 
better  civilization.    From  all  the  saloons  of  this  great  city  there  never  flowed  a  blessing, 
not  one.    Curses  and  only  curses  have  come  from  them.    How  long  will  yon  continue  to 
give  them  the  sanction  of  the  law?    Now,  citizens,  in  conclusion,  if  I  ffave  uttered  a 
single  word  that  would  tend  to  mislead  one  of  your  boys,  or  tend  to  mislead  one  of  you 
to  your  iiy'ury— if  I  have  said  aught  that  shall  lower  the  standard  of  civil  government 
here,  1  desire  to  beg  your  pardon  before  I  take  leave  of  you.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  uttered  a  single  sentiment  here  that  tends  to  give  us  a  better  civilization,  a  better 
government,  and  encourage  us  to  renewed  detennination  to  fight  evil,  come  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may,  I  am  richly  paid  for  coming  here. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  execution  of  the  prohibitory  law  in  the  larger 
cities  in  the  State,  Governor  St.  John,  December  11,  1881,  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation: 

Whereas  there  exists  in  the  cities  of  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Wyandotte, 
and  Dodge  City  a  combination  of  persons  who  are  defiantly  violating  provisions  of  law 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  an<l  being  desirous  to  use  all 
lawful  means  to  bring  to  punishment  all  persons  who  defiantly  trample  under  foot  the 
will  of  the  people,  I  do  hereby  offer  the  ftjllowing  rewards :  For  the  arrest  and  final  con- 
viction of  each  and  every  person  guilty  of  selling  intoxicating  liquor  in  violation  of  law 
in  either  of  the  cities  above  named,  the  sum  of  $100;  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
each  and  every  person  or  persons  guilty  of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  and  the 
final  abatement  as  a  nuisance  of  the  place  so  maintained  under  the  provisions  of  section 
18  of  said  law,  the  sum  of  $100;  for  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  removal  from  office 
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of  the  City  3Iai>hal  for  either  of  the  a:->v»--naxn*.-iJ  cities,  for  failure  to  perform  tiie  ^vii 
imposed  apon  such  oiiirei,  under  the  pn>vi>i<>ui>  of  the  law,  the  »uin  of  $3U>:  i'vr  zi 
arrest,  conviction,  au'i  reniovui  from  ufiice  of  t-ach  aud  every  policeman  in  either  of 
citie«  fur  failure  to  perfonu  the  'iurie*  impt^sed  *Mk  ^nch  officers,  under  the  prori^locki-  <£ 
ftaiJ  law,  the  i^um  of  $100;  for  ti^e  arresr,  c'jnvictioOy  and  nnnoval  from  office  ^f  uj* 
Sherid'  of  ?aid  counties  in  which  either  of  «aid  cities  i^^  situated,  for  failure  :o  f^rrt'ir-n. 
the  du:ie?  impoced  on  i^uch  offic^^T,  under  the  provi^ion^  of  ^aid  law.  the  ^um  o-f  ^^m.',, 
i*fT  t!ie  arrest,  coovicti^m,  aii«l  removal  from  office  of  each  and  every  under  fhtr-I^ 
deputy  i^herifl',  <fr  constable  in  either  of  5aid  cities  for  a  failure  to  fierform  the  cc:^e» 
imposed  on  huch  officer*,  under  the  ?aid  law,  the  ^um  c^  ^luO;  for  the  arre»t,  convIcrk«, 
and  removal  from  office  of  the  I'ountv  Attomev  of  the  countv  in  which  ei:her  of  «^i 
citie?  i*  situated,  for  failure  t«>  perform  the  duties^  imfio&ed  on  j^uch  officer  undrr  the  f'CT>- 
▼ision  *A  the  said  law,  the  ^um  of  S300;  for  the  arrest  and  onvictiou  of  any  fierwik  ^r 
perMrtUi  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  uf  int«^xicating  liqoori(  at  any  distillery  or  lire-w<rry 
in  thi:^  State,  in  violation  of  the  provi^ious  of  the  i^aid  law,  »nd  the  al<i;emen:  *-f  «och 
di*>tiller.-  or  brewer}-  a*  a  nui^nnc•r,  the  Mim  of  $500;  for  the  arrest  and  convicri*^  <ji 
earh  ..nd  every  iierx»n  guilty  of  jierjurA*  in  connection  with  any  evidence,  giver:  a.*  wit- 
ne—  «/U  trial  of  any  i»en>on!»  prosecuted  for  violating  the  proriftion^  of  *aiii  law,  the  *xsn. 
of  ^2<J«>.  Claims  for  reward*  mu*>t  be  verified  and  accompanied  by  a  duly  certttie^i  c*j;«y 
of  judgment  and  conviction.  Ciaim«  found  to  be  correct  will  be  approve*!  and  ppc-ienr**!  ^ 
to  the  Legislature,  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  p<Ay  the 

Mlllii*. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  as  our  readers  may  well  infer  from  these  pag<es« 
entertain  a  regard  for  their  present  Governor  which  borders  cm  genimie 
affection ;  and  they  are  most  cordial  and  outsjwken  in  their  approbarion  i»f 
hi.-  executive  policy  and  the  prompt  and  eflScient  manner  in  which  he  has 
acted  upon  the  courajire  of  his  high  moral  convictions.  Bravely,  and  with 
that  al>U*  jreneralship  which  commands  the  sanction  and  admiration  of  the 
whole  moral  element  of  the  |>eoplc  of  the  State  and  nation,  has  he  leil  th^-m 
on  to  victory  after  victory  over  the  demon.  Alcohol,  until  now  their  beautiful 
younjr  State  "bears  off  the  palm  *' and  takes  the  first  rank  among  th«;«xr 
municipalities  which  have  dared  to  grapple  with  that  mon-ter.  Well  may 
the  citizens  of  that  State  hold  in  such  high  esteem  the  fearle»  champion  of 
their  dearest  rightii. 


eovEB&om. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 


%ir.LIAM  E.  SMITH,  Governor  of  WiHCODsin,  was  bom  in  Scotland, 
1824,  and  was  the  son  of  Alfxanrter  and  Sarah  Smith  nee  Grant. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  belnn^ng  to  the 
middle  claas,  and  manager  of  a  large  landed  estate.  Mr.  Wm,  E.  Smith 
was  quite  young  when  he  came  tu  Ami'rica.  He  lived  first  in  New  York 
City,  then  in  Michigan,  and  went  to  Wisconsin  in  1840.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  his  place  in  the  store  of  a  merchant  in 
a  small  Michigan  village,  entering  upon  his  duties  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  his  gxisition,  to  l>e  constant  in  service,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  employers.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  town 
library  was  connected  with  the  store,  and  contained  an  excellent  selection 
of  books,  embracing  works  of  history,  travel,  and  science.  After  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  over,  and  during  leisure  hours,  this  library  was  his 
home,  and  its  volumes  his  most  cherished  companions.  In  this  way,  he  not 
only  became  conversant  with  all  the  valuable  works  in  the  library,  but, 
keeping  a  constant  eye  on  newspapers  of  the  day,  pained  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  all  the  political  issues  and  struggles  of  the  time. 
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Always  at  his  post  of  duty  in  the  church,  he  grew  in  Christian  charac- 
ter; and  active  in  the  Village  Lyceum,  his  intelligence  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  made  in  science,  literature,  and  politics. 

•  As  a  natural  result  of  such  habits  of  life,  during  the  five  years  of  his 

^  clerkship  in  that  village  store  he  won  the  most  implicit  confidence  of  his 

employers  and  the  highest  respect  of  his  companions.     ^'  It  is  an  axiom  not 

less  true  than  old,  that  the  faithful,  obedient  boy  makes  the  favored  and 

successful  man.^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1846  Mr.  Smith  went  to  New  York  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  dry-goods  establishment  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  about  a  year  later 
was  tendered  a  much  more  responsible  situation  in  the  wholesale  house 
of  Ira  Smith  &  Co.  This  firm  conducted  an  extensive  western  trade,  and 
soon  selected  Mr.  Smith  to  travel  in  the  West  and  look  after  their  interests 
there,  especially  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  latter  State  seemed  to 
Mr.  Smith  to  offer  special  inducements  to  a  young  business  man,  and  when, 
in  1849,  he  was  offered  a  partnership  in  a  mercantile  business  at  Fox  Lake, 
Wisconsin,  he  immediately  accepted  it. 

He  was  married  in  1849  to  Miss  Mary  Booth,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Booth,  of  Michigan.  He  has  two  sons  and  one  daughter ;  another  daughter 
died  in  France,  in  1876;  all  received  a  liberal  education. 

In  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  from  Dodge  County,  where 
he  settled  in  1849.  He  was  first  a  Whig,  then  a  Republican.  In  1851  he 
was  nominated  for  re-election,  but  declined.  He  attended  the  Convention 
at  Madison  in  1854  which  organized  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  He  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  in  1857,  and  during  its  first  session  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  during  the  second  session  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  same  Committee.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Normal  School,  which  position  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1863,  serving  in  1864  and  '65  as  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Banks.  He  took  a  prominent  part  and  ren- 
dered efficient  service  in  perfecting  and  carrying  through  measures  to  sus- 
tain the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  was  also  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Benevolent  Institutions.  In  1865  he  was  elected  State 
Treasurer,  and  was  re-elected  in  1867,  retiring  from  that  office  in  January, 
1 870,  with  that  highest  reward  for  his  efficient  services,  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  public. 

He  went  to  Europe  in  1870,  for  recreation  and  to  extend  his  observa- 
tion of  men  and  things,  traveling  through  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Returning  in  1870  to  his  old  home  in  Dodge  County,  he  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  was  grateful  for  this  endorsement  of  his 
public  services  by  his  constituents,  after  twenty  years'  residence  among 
them,  and  for  that  of  the  State  electing  him  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1 872 
he  removed  to  Milwaukee,  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
under  the  firm  of  Smith,  Roundy  &  Co.     He  continued  an  active  member 
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of  the  firm,  conducting  a  large  and  successful  business,  until  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1877,  at  which  time  he  withdrew,  and  has  since  devoted 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  high  office  which  he  now  occu- 
pies. Not  less  in  business  than  in  |)olitics  has  Mr.  Smith  won  that  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens  which  ensures  success. 

In  1876  he  unwillingly  accepted  a  unanimous  nomination  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  member  of  Congress  in  the  Milwaukee  District,  and 
received  an  unusually  large  vote  in  what  was  then  a  hoi)ele8sly  Democratic 
District. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Smith  has  been  called  to  fill  many 
other  |>ositions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  Regent  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  for  eighteen  years ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Wisconsin  Female  College 
at  Fox  Lake ;  a  Trustee  of  Way  land  University  at  Beaver  Dam ;  a  Trustee 
of  the  Milwaukee  Female  College;  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; he  is  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fox  Lake,  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee ;  also  a  Trustee  and  one  of 
the  Executive  (-ommittee  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance  Comimny  of 
Milwaukee ;  a  Director  of  the  State  Prison ;  Vice-President  of  the  Milwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  its  Representative  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 

But  few  men  in  our  country  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  so  great  a  variety  of  oftices  as  has  Governor  Smith ;  no  one  has 
discharged  them  with  more  ability  or  with  greater  satisfaction  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.     The  purity  of  his  life  has  always  disarmed  envy  and  jealousy. 

Governor  Smith  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  cause  of  education, 
having  made  the  improvement  of  the  Normal-school  system  a  labor  of  love, 
in  order  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common-school  teaching  in  the  State.  His 
efforts,  together  with  those  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  have  resulted 
in  bringing  these  schools  to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  has  long  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  that 
denomination,  as  an  active  Christian  worker.  But,  though  he  has  always 
been  foremost  in  the  community  in  which  he  has  lived,  as  also  in  the  State, 
in  educational,  benevolent,  and  Christian  enteq)ri8es,  he  has  never  been 
governed  by  sectarian  prejudice,  but  has  truly  given  his  support  alike  to 
ever>*  good  word  and  work.  » 

He  is  verj'  fond  of  traveling,  and  has  eagerly  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities in  that  respect,  his  habits  of  study  and  observation  well  fitting 
him  to  apj)reciate  and  enjoy  nature  and  art  in  our  own  and  foreign  lands. 
He  has  made  two  European  tours,  and  in  1876  visited  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  has  taken  two  trans-continental  trij)s  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  going 
for  the  first  time  in  1869,  with  a  party  of  Wisconsin  Congressmen  and  his 
associate  State  officers.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Canada,  the  East, 
and  the  South,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  points  of  interest  and 
importance  in  the  great  Northwest. 

Governor  Smith  has  attained  to  the  highest  position  of  honor  in 
the   Commonwealth,    through    the    confidence  which    comes    from    strict 
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iDtegrity,  unswerving  loyalty,  and  unusual  ssteadfafta«i&  in  paitr  affilia> 
tionvu  Ui«  administrmtion  has  been  remariiaUy  »icresEfnl  and  pofnlar. 
Naturally  pc^ssesMd  of  mrc  tact  and  execudre  atMlitr,  he  bas^  i»ed  rbc* 
power  entrusled  to  him  with  that  gvx^  judgnnrnt,  fairaeasv.  and  imfiar- 
tiality  which  ixNikl  not  fail  to  give  jHiblic  satisfaction.  By  freiqaeDilT  -riax- 
ing  all  the  rducationaL  charitable,  and  penal  in^titutioiis  of  the  Sctte.  be 
ha>  become  tlK*rMighly  familiar  m  ith  all  the  details  of  erciT  hnsK^  <i  ^jebt 
gv»vemment.  The  very  great  increase  of  the  mijkwity  gives  to  ibe  Bicpxib- 
hcan  State  ticket  in  1ST9  evinces  the  pc^pulariiy  of  lus  admizasanaScoL  Is 
that  yvar  he  was  n^-ele^-ted  to  the  gubeniatonal  chair,  as  a  RrpofeScazL  Inr  a 
vote  of  100,5SSk  again34  7^a»[>  for  the  Democnuc.  and  ll.M«  frr  liie 
Grv^nback  candidatr^  His  term  of  office  ei:j«ivd  Jaaoair  ^  IS^  Ni* 
man  vx*uld  letiiv  fr\«i  the  sphere  of  political  MtioB  moce  brmcrkfor  T^asr 
will  GoventKY  Smith,  who  has  piesKTvcd  an  unblemished  z<=b&r  a3»i  zrzrtsat 
iv|Hatatioa.  and  who  ranks  among  the  fir$t  citinens  of  thi^  Sufic  wiiscaier 
rvgaid«d  as  ma^gktnor,  mcnrhant,  or  a  citiiiea. 


BOH.  LOUIS  JL  WILTZ. 

•■ions  A.   WILTZ  w«^  ^TwrCt'Tti  «.^:Tirra»;c   :f  L*:ixf:»^;i3;i  *s  4  rVm*:*! 
H     bv  4  v.te   of  7^S«^.  a;jrii:>i  4-3. 1S5   f.r  vik   S^cii^o.^ia     -!::•£: 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  STOHE, 


(lOHN  MARSHAL  STONE,  Governur  of  Missiniipiii.  was  born  in  Gib- 
>  County,  TenncsHK',  April  30,  ISBO.  He  removed  to  tho  Stiite  of 
Mi9ais.si|)pi  in  tlit  yiMr  18.15. 

He  tendered  his  iiervii'CH  to  the  Confederate  States  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  Civil  war.  and  wh»  aoon  atterwardK  miide  Colonel  of  the  Set-ond 
MissiBsippi  regiment  wl  '  h  ]mi 't'  n  he  continued  to  liokl,  renmining  in 
active  service  until  G         I  I  rrendcr. 

After  the  clone    f  tl  h    returned  to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  and 

quietly  pursued  hia  b  en  nc  p  ivate  eiti/.en,  until  the  year  18611,  when 
he  was  elected  to  th  '^t  t  8<-  t  from  the  Twenty-second  Senatorial  Did- 
triet.  He  was  re-el  t  1  t  tl  Se  ale  in  1873,  and  waa  chosen  Pii-sident 
of  that  lK)dy.  By  rt  f  th  t  ]  ition,  under  tlie  provirions  of  the  State 
Constitution,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  3i)th  of  Sliirch. 
1877,  to  serve  out  the  unexpire<l  term  of  Adellicrt  Araert.  He  was  elei-twl 
to  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  |jeo|)le  in  NovemlH'r,  1877.  His  term  of 
office  began  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1878,  and  expired  January  I,  1883. 
Governor  Stone  is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  He  was  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
Confederate  cause,  and,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  has  thorouRhly  identified 
himself  with  all  the  important  movements  of  his  peo]>le  to  rebuild  (he  pov- 
emmentul  and  social  structures  which  that  struggle  destroyed. 
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H0».  WILLIAM  W.  THAYER, 


WILLIAM  W.  THAYEO,  Governor  of  On'Ron,  was  bi>ra  at  Lima, 
l^  Livingston  County.  New  Y(H'k,  July  l.").  1837.  He  rc'«d  law  in  tliat 
State  and  wiiw  admitted  t((  tile  Rar  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  at  Rochester, 
Monroe  County,  in  Mareli,  1851,  lie  practiced  at  Tonuwnndn,  Eric  C()unty, 
New  York,  and  at  Buffalo  until  the  »:]>ring  of  1663,  when  he  emigraled  to 
Oregon;  there  he  has  since  lived,  witli  Ihe  exception  of  a  four  years'  resi- 
.L'nco  in  Idaho  Territory,  from  1883  to  18C7.  He  hax  held  no  office  in 
Oregon  b«t  tliat  of  Governor,  though  always  interested  in  every  subjeci  of 
|iui>ortance  to  the  State.  While  in  Idaho  Territory  he  was  elected  and 
-served  one  Hession  in  the  Legislature,  during  the  winter  of  ISOO-T.  He 
also  filled  the  office  of  Distriet  Attorney  in  18C8,  for  the  Tliird  Judicial 
District  of  that  Territory,  continuing  in  that  ra)iacity  until  his  return  to 
Oregon,  when'  he  han  sinee  made  iiis  home.  He  has  followed  his  profession 
ever  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  anil  intends"  to  make  that  his  tifcdong 
field  of  aetivity.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  the  Stale  iu  June,  1878,  for 
the  tenn  of  four  years,  e:itering  upon  his  offleial  duties  Septemlwr  12,  1878. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  State  delrt  has  l>een  very  materially 
diminished,  and  an  extensive  asylum  for  the  insane  has  been  erected  at 
pnlilic  expense.     The  State  fund  has  also  lieen  judiciously  applied. 

Governor  Thayer's  admini-tratinn  has  consecpienlly  been  gi'uerally  ac- 
ceptable, and  distinguished  by  aa  inij  artial  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 
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Henry  H.  Bingham. 
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lat  Dist.  Henry  J.  Spooner. 
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U.  8.     i  M.  C.  Butler. 
Senators.  S  VVade  Hampton. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

iHt  Diet.  John  S.  Richardson. 
2d     "     Samuel  Dibble, 
ad      •     D.  Wyatt  Aiken. 
4th    ••     JohnH.  Evins. 
5th    "     George  D.  Tillman. 
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Governor,' Al\in  Hawkins. 

U.  8.     ».  Isham  G.  Harris. 
Senators.  S  Howell  E.  Jackson. 
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Governor,  Oran  M.  Roberts. 

U.  8.     \  Samnol  B.  Maxey. 
Senators.  S  Richard  Coke. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

1st  Dist.  John  H.  Reagan. 
2d     *'     David  B.  CulDcrson. 
8d     "     Olln  Wellborn. 
4th    ♦*     Roger  d  Mills. 
6th    "     George  w.  Jones. 
6th    ••     C.  Upson. 


Vbrmomt. 

Governor,  Roswell  Famham. 
U.  8.     \  Geo.  F.  Edmunds. 
Senators.  \  Justin  S.  Morrill. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

Ist  Dist.  Charles  H.  Joyce. 
2d     •*     James  M.  Tyler. 
8d     "     Wm.  W.  Grout. 


Virginia. 

Governor,  F.  W.  M.  Holliday. 
U.  8.     I  John  W.  Johnston. 
8enators.  f  Wm.  Mahone. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

1st  Dist.  George  T.  Garrison. 

2d  "  John  F.  Dezendorf. 

8d  "  Geo.  D.  Wise. 

4th  "  Joseph  Jorgensen. 

6th  "  Geo.  C.  CaSell. 

6th  *•  John  R.  Jucker. 

7th  "  John  Paul. 

8th  "  John  S.  Barbonr. 

9th  "  Abram  Fulkerson. 

West  Virginia. 

Governor,  Jacob  B.  Jackson. 

U.  8.     I  Henry  G.  Davis. 
Senators.  ^  J.  N.  Camden. 

RejrresenlaHves  in  Congress. 

1st  Dist.  Benj.  Wilson. 
2d      '•     John  B.  Hoge. 
.Sd     "     John  E.  Kenna. 


Wisconsin. 
Governor,  William  £.  Smith. 

U.  8.     I  Ansrus  Cameron. 
Senators,  f  Philetus  Sawyer. 

Representatives  in  Congress. 

1st  Dist.  Charles  G.  Williams 

2d  *•  Luclen  B.  Caswell. 

8d  "  George  C.  Hazelton. 

4th  "  Peter  V.  Deuster. 

6th  "  Edward  S.  Bragg. 

6th  "  Richard  Guenther. 

7th  ••  H.  L.  Huniphrey. 

8th  "  Thaddeas  C.  Pound. 
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